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Januofy  24%  1782% 

THB  first  object  that  engaged  the  attentioa  of  parUttnent  «(br 
liie  Christaias  recess,  was  the  lo^g  meditated  enquiiy  iotf 
tiie  conduct  of  the  first  lard  of  the  admiralty.  In  pursnanca  of 
iJie Botice  he  had^en^ 

Mr.  Fox  i!ose.  He  benn  with  saying,  that  lie  was  per- 
fectly convinced  c^  the  aifficulty  of  the  undertaking,  and 
alao  of  the  general  impropriety  of  instituting  an  enquiry  into 
the  ocxaduct  <^  m«i  iitfnisted  with  the  powen  and  inpueaoa 
of  goirerziment.  It  was  always  ineligibie  and  at  times  dan- 
gerous; f<H*  the  men  intrusted  with  the  powers  of  the  admi~ 
nistraticm  had  it  in  their  power  to  rise  superior  to  tho^ 
impotence  of  inquiry,  however  just;  and  hv  means  of  the 
influence  and  the  stoength  of  office  w««  a&e  to  crush  the 
^fibrts  of  those  who  endeavoured  to  expoae  their  misconduct 
Grentlemen  were,  therefore,  averse,  fi^m  the  institution  of 
inquiries,  and  they  were  seldom  ma4a,  because  they  were 
seldom  productive  of  advantage  to  the  public.  In  «ich  an 
inquiry  the  evidence  was  in  the  hands  of  the  persons  acci^ed; 
they  had  it  in  their  power  to  manage  it  as  they  pleased,-  an4 
without  the  evidence  of  ofBce,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
any  benefit  could  arise  fix)m  inqmry.  That  influence^  there- 
fore, exerted  in  fiivour  of  a  minister  to  be  accused,  ought  to 
deter  any  man  from  accusing  a  person  so  shielded,  so  pro- 
tected.    But  oC  all  the  ministers  in  the  cabinet,  there  was  not 
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one  more  formidable,  perhaps  not  one  so  formidable  from 
influence,  as  the  Earl  of  Saiidwich :  his  situation  gave  him 
the  influence  of  a  whole  pJrafesston ;  as  a  cabinet  minister,  he 
of  course  would  find  himself  supported  by  the  influence  of  his 
colleagues;  but  the  noble  earl  had,  independent  of  those  two 
sources  of  influence,  another,  which  though  not  equal  to  that 
of  the  crown,,  was  a  powerful  addition  to  it ;  and  with  it^ 
sufficient  to  cru^i  any  member  who  should  bring  charges 
against  him :  this  influence  he  derived  from  the  East  India 
company.         h     . 

It  was  easy,  then,  to  foresee  that  he  was  about  to  under- 
take an  arduous  task  indeed.  £fut  all  this  he  was  ready  and 
prepared  to  encounter  in  this  case ;  at  the  same  time  that  he 
was  convinced  that  this  was  not  the  way  which,  in  more 
virtuous  and  vigorous  times,  a  subject  of  this  sort  would  be 
taken  up.  He  was  convinced  that,  as  a  prelude  to  an  in- 
quiry, he  ought  to  move  for  an  address  to  the  king,  to 
rearoiye  the. Earl  df  Saiidwlcb  from  his  councils.  If  tber» 
was  nerve,  honesty,  and^  independence  i^  that  House,  that 
would  be  the  mdde  in  which  they  would  set  about  this  busi- 
ness; but  the  evil  effects  of  that  influence  which  he  had 
mentioned  were,  that  they  had  poisoned  the  understanding 
m  %eH  as  the  h^rt  of  that  House.  Gentlemen  forgot  what 
i^  right  and  tlecess^y,  and  adopted,  with  their  eyes  ippen, 
ii^hk  Was  #fo^  atid  nugatory;  sUch  Was  the  halxt  of  that 
House,  that  it  would  be  an  idle  attei^pt.td  end^ftvour  t» 
convince  them  that  ^ere  was  a  manifest  and  an  essential 
di^h^%  bet^§en  lA  moiioti  €$f  f^emmd,  and  tsa  imidic^on 
ctf  (censUi'e;  0§ntlenifen  had  adopted  an  ided^  that  to  move 
fbi-  an  addi*ess  te  Irfemove  A  irfinifeter,  Wa&  tb  iwct  unfairly ;  th^t 
a  ifd«  to  condefilh  a  sferVattt-iof  the  public  unhisard^  mrd  to 
pWceed  to  pa.9^  sfeilitietice  wkhO'iit  dldWiftg  hirit  to  make  his 
oWh  defencei  ^  Nbthing  c^Uld  he  mom  absurd^  xobrB  Msei^ 
and  more  foolish  than  this  idea:  but;  h^  wbnder^d  not  that 
it  j)]ieVdl^d,  fo^  mini6tef§  entertained  th^  same  idea  them- 
i^hek.  Beih^  men  of  less  property  than  official  emolument  t 
for  such  nofr  ^ei-e  the  ektravftgant  incbjiies  of  placemen, 
that  their  fe^lariefe  aiid  doiie^Urs  must  be  superior  to  l^eit 
brivate  efetates;  they  cllittg  to  ^beir  offices^  land  considered 
uieih  t^  so  rich  and  vMuabFe,  that  ^t  last  they  blended  them 
with  inheritiincy^  and  Idfoked  u^n  th<em  as  sacred  franchises^ 
in  the  pos^e^oh  of  #hich  th^y  Wisr^  secun^  fa^'  the  law  6f 
thi^  land. 

The  contrary  of  this  the  hdriourablfe  getitlfeman  j^articularif 
insisted  upon.  Iii  his  opinion,  there  was  no  occflsion  to 
crimihdte  a  ministel',  in  order  to  addr^s  the  throne  for  hii 
T^jdiOTal  ircmi  oSiee.    It  t^as  ^ufBcietit  t^t  he  wks  incaj^bli^ 
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or'unfoTtimi^,  'or  ffisiibed.  £idi§r  df  tfiesid  tudi  vare 
chough  to  w^rant  fan  address  tb  the  soiereignr  fer  iiis  ve- 
moVoIi  in^A4ii«^  th^re  was  perhaps  nolhiag  dishohburablky 
^nd  ill  whidi  thare  vrhB  frequently  sbnitething  very  mdch  to 
the  credit  of  tte  Minister  rumored.  The  palriitunent  Imd,  at 
all  tihi^  an  undoubted  right  to  request  diat  any  servaht  of 
the  crown  m^ht  be  discontinued  merely  vtpon  didikix^  hidl ; 
it  iTflis  by  no  mettns  unreasonable.  Had  a  minister  a  rigjit 
to  his  ph^e  fbi*  life^  aik  to  £l  frediold?  or  was  he  only  a, 
sarvkit  of  the  public  ?  If  he  was  their  servant,  why  dicMdd 
the  pcMic  have  less  power  over  their  servants  than  ptrnAe 
individuate  had  over  those  domestics  whom  they  paid  fin:  Ihelr 
services  ?  If  the  publifc  thought  proper  not  to  employ  tbdr 
servants  any  longer,  h^d  they  not  a  right  to  dismiss  then, 
widiout  incurring  the  charge  of  injufctiofe  ?  Undoubted^ 
Aey  posaested  this  right ;  and  whoever  should  ui*ge  that  it 
woaid  be  Unjust  to  exertnse  it,  must  nteessariiy  deny  the  ligjlt 
il9d£ 

He  ^roidd  go  fiutfa^  heweretj  and  cMitend,;  diat  ntit  tmify 
it  wirald  not  l^  ui^ust,bttt  that  in  ihony  cases,  aa  in  the  ptematf 
it  would  be  kxpedmtt  to  essercise  this  right;  for  the  m^Boeiit 
a  minister  ceases  to  enjoy  th&  confidence  of  (he  puMie,  that 
moinent  he  otight  to  be  l*emoved ;  imy,  though  he  shonlfl  be 
a  m^torlous.  iseiYsilt,  and  an  kble  mituster ;  for  in  evdey 
gavenrinent  tihel-e  must  be  a  confidence  imposed  in  the  adr- 
vaiits  bf  Ae  criiwn  by  the  people;  or  ebe  tte  business bf  fllQ 
stiaie  can  nevt^  be  carried  on  with  anjr  decree  df  sueeeMt: 
findtbdu^  the  pfedpld  should  be  whimsical  and  eapricioits 
is  tbeir  &Kke  A  toy  minister,  yet  it  hever  cdidd  be  cmi- 
somiit  -to  sotmd  pcdicy  to  ke^  him  in  office  asainst  tioQ 
opinion  and  wishes  of  the  people.  The  puMic  had  long  sinde 
wiAdrawn  their  confidence  from  Loni  Sandwidi,  (if  he 
indeed  ever  had  been  hcmoured  \Vitii  it,)  and  dierefore  for  tins 
ie89(m  eioB^  if  not  for  one  of  the  thousand  others  hb  cimhl 
lETge,  he  ought  to  be  removed :  he  trusted,  ther^ore,  that  be 
imM  hedr  lio  more  of  the  injustice  and  hardship  of  reml)vn% 
ft  tataistei'^  tdtiiout  having  first  giten  hifai  a  fair  trial. 

Boldii^  it,  therefore^  as  a  g^er&l  prki^ii^  of  policj, 
that  k  m0tiGn  of  removal  it^s  the  proper  step  to  be  takeki,  ami 
{^mifentialiy  deeihing  an  iiie|uiry,  as  ne  had  already  declared, 
to  be  not  the  niost  fit  mealure  to  be  ihkm  iA^ith  a  ministi^ 
idiite  jn  place;  undi  #to  th^  situath»i  of  aftirs,  and  such 
dse  late  ndiscdiiduct  aifd  ill  success  of  our  naval  forces  that 
he  f^  MnfiMSIf  obligi»},  under  all  t^  difficulties,  the  obtiot^ 
^et^ie^l,  tiOAt  ti^oald  attiend  his  endeavours,  to  be  himself : 
the  ino^  rf  an  kiqairy  into  the  conduct  of  the  Earl  d£ 
SmMch^    Thus  knowing  and  avowing  What  wa^  right,  h^ 
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Dras  about  to  do  what  he  had  declared  to  be  wrong,  at  least 
wrong  in  soine  decree.     From  what  the  noble  lord  in  die 
,  blue  ribboh  had  said  before  the  recess,  when  gentlemen  talked 
of  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  **  that  they  tovld  only 
accuse  him  before  the  inquiry,  but  would  not  charge  faini 
with  the  same  criiiies  afterwards,**  it  would  be  expected,  that 
rthe  noble  lord  should  himself  be  the  first  man  to  bring  on  the 
inquiry.     It  vma  visry  true  that  he  ought  to  do  so.     But  he 
was  not  disjpleased  that  he  had  not  done  it,  fer  if  it  had  been 
taken  up  by  that  noble  lord,  he  should  have  beUeved  diet  it 
would  be  conducted,  as  every  thing  was  conducted  which  he 
took  in  hand,  with  fraud  or  imbecifity ;  and  that  it  would  be 
'  calculated  either  to  do  nothing,  or  to  do  mischie£     There 
tWsSf  however,  one  thing  which  would  be  naturally  expected 
from  the  noble  lord,  mer  so  much  boasting  and  gallantry; 
that  he  should  give  to  the  House  the  means  of  a  fiiU  and 
.  fair  investigation  of  the  conduct  of  the  admiralty.      If  he 
denied  the  necessary  intelligence;  if  he  withhdd  papers, 
aad  starved  the  trial ;  the  House  would  th^  sayj  that  he,- and 
« not  the  persons  who  attacked  Lord  Sandwich,  hazarded  ex- 
pressions which  he  could  not  prove,  and  was  bolder  in  giving 
die  challenge  than  in  fighting  the  battle. 
.  It  had  been  said  of  the  Opposition,  and  it  was  a  charge 
of  which  they  must  dear  themselves,  that  they  brought  on 
the  inquiry,  m  order  to  preserve  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  in 
his  pla^;  for  that  if  the  Opposition  had  not  strove  to  turn 
him  out,,  he  would  have  been  so  long  before  this  time.    This 
was  a  very  curious  char^.     They  nad  been  said  to  be  in 
leaffue  with  Dr.  Frankhn,  with  the  Americans,  and  even 
with  the  French  and  l^aniards.    They  were  charged  with 
having  contributed  to  the.  independence  of  America;  but 
aU  this  was  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  charee  which 
was  now  alledged  against  them;  that  th^  were  m  league 
with  the  arch  enemy  who  had  robbed  us  of  so  much  valuable 
dominion,  —  the  dominion  of  the  ocean.     Better  would  it  be 
for  Great  Britain,  were  they  to  have  supported  America, 
France^  l^in,  and  Holland^  than  to  have  lihked  with  the 
^present  ministry,  without  whose  uniform  aid  Dr.  Franklin 
might  have  been  wise.  General  Washington  brave,  Maure- 
pas,  De  Sartine^  and  M.  de  Castres,  vigilant,  crafty,  and  poli- 
tic, America'  firm,  the  house  of  Bounbon  ftill  of  resources, 
of  vigour  libd  of  energy,  and  Holland  proved  a  powerful 
ally  to  the  house  of  ^urbon  in  vain  I     The  Honourable 
rgentleman  spoke  particularly  to  this  point     It  waa  said,  not 
by  the  gentlemen  with  whoin  he  had  the  honoiir  ,to  act,  but 
iby  the  verv  men,  who,  in  case  of  a  divisicn,  would  vote  in 
fiivgur  of  me  Earl  of  Sandwich,  that  there  was  an  obstinacy 
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somewhere^  that  would  oppoie  whatever  was  umdartaken  or 
suggested  by  the  flentlemen  in  ojq^oaition :  that  Lord  Sand-^ 
wi(£  would  have  been  turned  out  of  place,  had  not  Oppoai^ 
tion  desired  it;  and  that  whatever  plan  wa»  in  fl||itatian,  if 
it  were  a  wise  one,  and  approved  of  by  that  side  of  the 
House,  it  would  be  instantly  altered;  if  it  was  a  bad  one,  and 
eondenmed,  it  would  be  persevered  in,  and  executed-  He 
ccndd  not  tell  whether  there  was  suoh  a  spirit  of  obstinacy  in 
existence  or  not;  but  he  knew  that  those  men,  who  in  their. 
hearts  desired  to  see  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  out  of  place,  and 
who  sincerely  thought  him  incapable  of  holding  it  with  honour^ 
or  even  with  safety  to  his  country,  and  yet  came  down  to  the 
House  and  voted  to  save  him,  were  too  bad  for  any  society^ 
much  less  for  the  important  trust  which  they  held,  of  repr^ 
sentii^  a  free  people*  It  proved  to  him  the  truth  of  that 
declaration  which  the  House  made  on  the  6th  of  April,  1 780, 
that  the  influence  of  the  crown  had  increased,  was  mcreatingv 
and  ought  to  be  diminished.  But  he  desired,  it  to  be  under* 
stoodand believed,  that  though  they  brought  oh  the  question  for. 
an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  first  K>rd  of  the  admiralfr, 
they  had  no  intoition  of  fixing  him  in  his  seat;  if  he  should 
be  secured  by  thdr  endeavours  to  turn  him  out,  the^  could 
only  lament  that  obstinacy  which  they  had  it  not  m  theur 
power  to  subdue.  They  did  their  duty  in  warning  their 
country  of  the  consequeaces  of  his  administration  of  our* 
naval  affidrs;  they  spoke  of  his  repeated  errors  and  crimes, 
exposed  them  to  view,  and  endeavoured  to  procure  his  dis* 
charge ;  and  they  did  this  in  the  honest  and  upriffht  intention 
of  saving  the  empire  fi'om  the  farther  dflfects  of  his  miserable 
qrstem.  He  begged,  therefor^  that  it  might  not  be  im« 
pitted  to  them,  that  they  wished  to  fix  him  in  his  seat;  nothing 
was  fiirther  from  their  intention,  and  he  trusted  that  those 

rtlemen  who  had  spokai  as  he  had  said,  and  who  wished 
the  ffood  of  their  cotmtry,  that  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  was 
removed  from  office^  would  now  be  honest  enough  to  hold 
the  same  language  within  doors  that  they  held  without,  and 
act  with  the  same  vigour  that  they  spoke. 

The  honourable  gentleman  now  proceeded  to  the  matter 
of  the  inquiry.  He  said,  that  it  naturally  was  divided  into 
two  distinct  heads;  the  one^  whether  the  first  lord  ai  the 
admiralty  had  the  means  of  procuring  a  navy  equal  to  the 
occasions  of  the  state  ?  and  secondly,  whether  he  had  em« 
ployed  the  fo»ce  which  he  really  had  to  the  necessary  services 
with  wisdom  and  ability?  As  to  the  first,  he  did  not  mean 
to  introduce  it  into  the  inquiry ;  for  though  it  was  very  true. 
tiiat  there  were  many  occasions,  in  which  he  could  prove 
that  libe  first  lord  of  Uie  admiralty  had  n^ected  his  dqty  in 
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tida  vmpodf  ye%^  bs  ii  wvwdd  ivqttwe  so  much  dSatajl  of  {mfoo^ 
aod,biing  formird  so  many  officchwitnesfies,  witnesi0»  all 
under  the  patronage  of  the  noble  lord  hisns^  he  did  iM>t 
%dsh  to  lead  the  House  to  thk  part  of  the  sutigeot  If  the 
inquiiy  ir»i  to  he  continued  lor  so  great  a  length  of  time  as 
tK)ul4  neceiaarily  be  required  Ibr  going  into  that  part  ef  tlie 
aubgect,  he  saw-  no  pix>bability  of  genSemw  gi^Pg  it.  attan? 
tion.  There  W9S  an  indifference  in  that  Houae  afaxKsl 
invincftile;  and  ther^re  the  only  prospect  that  he  ecsdd  bave 
df  the  ia<)uury  being  regarded  was,  that  it  yrcoild  not  -be 
^ious  nor  perplexing.  If  the  first  consideration  was  taiken 
ap)  it  must  be  so :  there  would  he  great  difficulty  in  aacer'* 
twining  t^e  facts,  and  the  Hou$e  woiad  be  obliged  frequently 
to  resort  to  opinion  and  speculation  on  ^hich  it  would 'not  be 
'  ftiir  to  ground  cea<iure  or  punishment.  But  thou^  he  did 
]^  tal^e  i^  this  part  of  the  question,  he  begced  that  no  gen- 
tleman ivQuld  suppose  that  he  thought  the  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty  less  criminal  here  than  under  tlie  second  head; 
he  ivas  convinced  of  the  c<Hitrary.  There  were  many  egren 
fftous  &ults,  and  such  aa  every  gentleman,  whether  intiaftota 
vith  naval  natters  or  not,  must  fully  comprehend. 

The  navy  of  this  country  was  confessally  i^iadecpiata  to 
<snr 'occasions.  It  was  not  the  question,  whether  it  was  equal 
to  the  navy  which  Lord  Hawke  l^ft  when  he  went  oat  of 
office,  though  he  could  prove  that  the  fleet,  at  the  aeccnd 
yeas  of  the  War^  was  not  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  yeas 
1759)  but  it  wail  with  the  state  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
navy  that  th?  comparison  ought  to  be  made.  It  was  the  duty 
af  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  to  prepare  a  fiee^  able  to 
o<^e  with  that  of  the  eneqty,  whatever  it  might  be;  and 
^en  he  saw  equipments  going  on  in  the  French  and  %uyusl) 
Buirine,  it  was  his  business,  and  it  was  his  indispensable  duty 
to  take  the  alarm,  and  exert  the  powers  of  this  country  for 
an?  defence.  Would  any  man  venture  to  say  that  th^  nieans 
had  been  denied  him  ?  Would  any  man  venture  to  slander  the 
Hous^  of  Commons  with  the  chaise  of  pt^'siipony?  8urely 
none  would.  It  might  safely  and  truly  he  imputed  ta  them 
lliat  they  bad  been  lavish  and  wasteful,  in  cases  where  ex- 
pence  was  not  wanted,  or  where  it  was  improper:  but  no 
man  would  say  of  them  that  they  had  been  fastidious  or  narr 
YOW ;  that  they  had  d^ed  useful  sums,  or  crippled  the  ne- 
oessary  service.  As  the  nation  had  felt  all  the  hardahips  of 
extravagance,  it  might  certainly  have  been  expected  that 
they  should  have  reaped  also  some  of  the  benefits.  This, 
however,  had  not  beoi  the  case.  The  Earl  of  Sandwich  had 
procured  lavish  grants;  he  had  tiie  command  of  the  national 
pur^  but  he  had  fidfed  tp  provide  for  hia  country  a  fleet 


««^  tP  JH naofssitips  qf  th^  s^ate,  pjr  w^  ta. tH  8tr«ig^ 
9?  fe§  f«Rfmy-  He  hi^  s^,  how^vcF,  that  })p  4^  99t  meW 
t^  gp  4pto  t^8  bfapch  of  tie  questioo.  T^e  qwinio^ipian 
^whipl)  ii  would  require,  woul4  be  ^ric^tp;  the  |^;cQ\^;l^ 
jB^§^  ^  i?|ea  4P  oilipe  i/i^Quld  be  ^nintelligihk  tu  xu^ny  g^- 
tlfilfi^  wd  would  be  v^ff^^rod  pb^cijre  ^o  9IJ,  tjy  ifte^^Q^  q{ 
|]|0  syNj^c^  of  Uie.  admiralty:  .{Je  y^i^ie^  tp  CQfl^ne  th^ 
jlpquuy  to  tl^t  w^ich  every  gentleman  woijlfl  be  ^opipeten]( 
t0  dkoissi  ^x\d  he  prpmi^ed  the  Houi^  that  ther^  ^qql^  (19 
mnple  iiia^^tt^  fp^  disci^Si^iQn. 

'X\^e  brmic^i  of  the  question  then,  to  wh^ch  |ie  \i:ishe(i  iq 
9^  tiijeij:  fttt^tipA  was,  waptj^qr  the  first  lord  of  the  adn^l-r 
ip^Hf  Wl  4il'^'<^^  ^be  ^rce  of  this  country,  ^vith  ^isdon^  an4 
eBect,  to  the  necessary  objects  of  the  war?  Before  he  pro- 
c§f4#4  ^  tbiS'^^  W^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ground*  A  doubt  had 
))§^  r^i^  a^ut  ll^e  pat^r^  and  e:^tqut  of  responsibility  j 
trowing,  ^d  believing,  tba(  all  h|s  n^ajes^'s  miiiisters  ^er^ 
gf^}l^  (S  the  di^^^mbermen^  of  the  en^i^e^  and  pf  the  calar 
xf^itif^  witM  whiph  ^#  V^^  sHFT^^nd^d,  it  w^  tq  }um  ^ 
xiHl^r  of  indifii^^nce  on  who))^  the  GQQ3qa^enpf8  of  t^e 
i3^^Wjf  ^bqidd  hg]|^^  whc^ther  i^  should  b^  tne  first  lord  ^. 
1^0  ^^Siuridt^y,  qr  th§  feet  Wd  of  t^e  ^rea^iy^  q^:  on  eith^^r 

or  aU.  (^  (h^  sep^etm-ies  of  ^tate,  t^e  tl^qu^ht  thq^  aU  guiltj^ 
mi  ^pi4i^iB#i(  cpiild  PQt  &U  to  b^  justj  if  it  fell  oq  either; 
Im^I  he  ^>^t  p4^  TfgF^  ^P  the  constitutiqiv  Qur  po^ist^ 
ti^ljiam  t^iep,  pointed  P^t  the  p^rticul^r  minister  whq  yf9» 
hm^i  tq  ^v^  adviff)  tq  hi§  sovereiffn  in  naval  concqrns»  and 
W^Q  wm^  eoB^eqqently  I'^po^isihle  i^r  nayal  ipe^u;*e§i  Th^ 
minigt^r  ^^  thp  fi?§t  lord  qf  the  admiralty,  A  ^ubalter© 
^(qpKpissjoBe^  of  thfU;  bqar4i|  and  whlph  he  onpe  hi^d  thp 
hfiBCHir  hipspif  tq  he?  W^^Hld  be  bqqnd^  if  he  shqi|ld  receive  < 
m  qrd^  firoKn  a.  §epr^ry  of  i^tate,  to  send  ^  ^up[iber  d 
Mti^  with  a  particqiftr  pqmqiaflder,  qq  anv  giveq  ej^p^dl- 
t^,  to  ^ise^te  tba^  order  strictly  and  literally,  withovtt  pr^ 
Plfpiing  tp  ^2(amiqq  the  pr<^rietj  or  the  wisdom  o^  the  hi^ 
spre.  fie  cq^ld  pot  argue  on  (he  point,  because  lie  bad 
BQt  th^  tqe^^  of  jqdgiqg*  He  kx^ew  H^ot  the  ^ound^  o^ 
vhich  tb«  qyder  w^  w^  H^  }^«w  not  ^e;  iqtellifeqc^ 
wd  he  9^ht  ^^  tp  )mow  i^  V^^  th#  fapts,  nor  tl\p  ^gur 
fiients,  i^if  the  r^g^soomg  po  which  it  had  been  adopted  by 
^  pahin^t-  It  wajSj^  th^efpr^,  his  UBimed^q  di^ty  to  obey 
^  in^df^te;  btut  if  tbp  ordpr  had  been  sent  by  the  s».me  s^  > 
Wtan^  of  st^t^  to  t^e  %st  lor4  of  t^e  admiralty,  ^he  case  wap 
^Pfy  digferept.  He,  a^  wcU  fs  the  secr^tary^  was  a  pounsellof 
9i  the  Iting,  iq^d  he  k»f>w^  Q]|f  Q\U^t  to  W^PW,  all  tlie  jgrpui^ds 

<^»df,.  h^  disapp^Ysd  9?  the  wi^^ffei  if  *h^  9Wfi(^?^  jt 
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as  inconvenient  or  dangerous^  it  was  his  duty,  and  he  was 
bound  to  disobey  it*  It  was  a  power  necessary  to  his  office, 
to  exercise  his  discretion  in  every  measure  which  he  executed, 
since  without  discretion  there  could  be  no  responmbility. 
•This  was  the  true  constitutional  doctrine,  and  it  was  this 
which  would  give  firmness  and  stability  to  our  govemmait, 
if  left  unshackled  by  influence.  But  it  was  no  wonder,  that 
a  noble  lord  (Mulgrave)  should  by  the  circumstances  of  his 
situation,  his  friendship,  his  familiarity,-  and  other  reasons,' 
be  apt  to  confoimd  the  minister  with  the  subaltern,  and 
speak  with  some  confusion  on  the  subject  of  responsibility, 
since  he  miffht,  though  only  an  infisrior  lord  of  that  board,* 
fiuKT^  himsdf,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  prime  ministeF 
of  the  Admiralty. 

The  honourable  gentleman  now  entered  into  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  instances  of  mismaaagement  of  oar  navy,  which 
had  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  last  five  years,  by  which 
the  House  would  see  what  were  the  -  particular  points  to 
which  he  meant  to  call  their  attention  in  the  proposed  en- 
quiry.  This  he  did  with  that  historical  precisicm  add  accu- 
racy for  which  he  is  remarked,  bej^ning  with  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  between  this  country  and  France,, 
and  tracing  the  naval  minister  through  all  the  series  of  his 
measures  year  by  year.  We  canpot  presume  to  follow  him 
with  correctness.  He  said,  that  as  early  as  the  year  1776 
his  majesty's  ministers  must  have  supposed  that  France 
would  interfere  in  our  contest  for  America.  He  took  this 
for  granted,  because  at  so  early  a  date  they  applied  to  hi^ 
honourable  fi*iend.  Admiral  Keppel,  to  know  whether  he 
would  take  upon  him  an  important  naval  command.  From 
thig  application  he  collected  the  circumstance  of  their  appre- 
hension of  a  Firench  war,  because  knowing  the  sentiments  of 
that  great  admiral  on  the  subject  of  the  American  question, 
they  could  not  presume  to  ofier  him  an  appointment  to  fisht 
against  the  Americans.  He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that 
because  Admiral  Keppel  would  not  fight  against  the  Ame* 
ricans,  thos^  officers  were  guilty  who  had  accepted  of  com^ 
mands  against  them.  God  forbid !  Many  gallant  gentlemen 
had  been  employed  in  that  service  firom  mistaken  principles 
of  discipline,  and  some  from  an  early  conviction  of  the  recti- 
tude of  our  cause.  He  only  meant  to  say,  that  Admiral 
Keppel,  with  his  sentiments  6a  that  question,  would  have 
be^  unpardonable  if  he  had  aco^ted  of  a  command.  Th^ 
ministry  then  knew  so  early  as  1776,  that  the  French  would 
interfere,  and  fixmi  that  m<»nent  at  least,  if  not  before,  they 
on^t  to  have  b^gun  their  equipnwnts  to  act  with  decision 
against  France  in  the  beginning  of  the  war.    At  that  time  s 
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Yery  i^rordiy  and  tudnstrious  friend  of  Jbu,  Mr.  Temple  Lot* 
treu,  knowing  that  the  firat  thing  a  state^nan  had  to  do,' 
'before  he  embarks  iti  a  war,  is  to  examine  whether  his  means 
are  suffikaent  for '  carrying  it  on,  moved  in  his  place,  that  the 
nayy  of  England  in  its  then  state,  was  inadequate  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  tne  empire.  This  motion,  Mr.  Fox  said,  he  had 
the  honour  to  second ;  but,  though  obviously  founded  in  truths 
it  was  rejected  by  a  majority :  ministers  then  boasted  of  the 
jbrmidable  and  still  growing  state  of  the  navy,  «nd  parlia- 
ment and  the  nation  at  large  were  given  to  understand,  that 
we  actually  had,  at  that  time^  a  naval  force  equal  to  every 
possible  exigency  of  the  state.  At  the  same  time  the  House 
was'  told  from  the  treasury  bench,  that  if  it  were  not  the 
case,  it  would  be  impolitic  and  dangerous  to  publish  it  to  the 
wortd.  AVhat  truth  there  was  in  such  assertions  experience 
soon  pointed  out,  and  tiie  puUk  found  that  the  assertions  of 
ministers,  and  the  flattering  picture  drawn  by  than  of  the 
navy  of  En^and,  were  illusive.  For  so  far  had  a  noble  lord 
in  office  gone,  (Lord  Midgraw,)  'that  in  the  present  session  of 
parliament  he  had  asserted  not  only  that  we  were  inferior  to 
France  at  sea;  but  that  it  was  in  the  nature  of  things 
^)soltttely  impossible  that  we  riioiild  be  equal  to  her,  when* 
ev^i''  she  should  turn  her  thoughts  entirely  to  our  marine: 
here  the  illusion  ended;  and  here  we  were  undeceived  by 
ministers;  the  motion  he  alluded  to,  had  this  tendency,  to 
make  ministers  reflect  beforehand,  and  consider  the  strength 
of  France  and  England,  before  we  should  break  with  the 
French;  aiid  after  wey  should  have,  by  mature  deUberaticm^ 
discover^  what  must  be  their  own  inferiority  in  a  contest 
with  America  and  France  united,  to  persuade  them  to  make 
peace  with  Anierica,  and,  by  so  doing,  eithw  prevent  the 
war  with  France,  or  be  enabled  to  bting  our  whole  force 
s^aihst  her,  and  crush  her  navy  at  a  blow.  If  this  had  been 
done,  that  country,  which  used  to  be  stiled  the  British  empire 
in  America,  might  be,  perhaps,  independant;  but  it  would 
not  have  been  French. 

Bat  the  circumstance  to  which  he  wished  to  allude  in  this 
matter  was  the  bold  contrast  which  there  was  in  the  language 
of  gentiemen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House.  In  1776, 
before  we  went  to  war,  it  was  declared  to  be  impolitic  and 
dangerous  to  say  that  our  navy  was  inferior  to  that  of  the 
enemy;  even  if  it  should  really  be  so,  we  must  not  ventmic 
to  speak  the  truth.  But  in.  1781,  a  member  of  the  board  of 
admiralty  declares  in  tiie  &Ge  of  tiie  whole  world,  during 
the  fourth  year  of  a  war  with  France  airi  'Spain,  that  our 
navy^was  not  only  inferior,  but  that  it  mufet  necessarily  be 
vaStdoT  to  that  of  the  enemy,  rait  ^l  times  when  the  enemy 
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Igving  imprqpe^  intelligencfs  fo  the  en^my  ia  tl^e  yf^  1776. 
The  nabl^  Jord  pf  the  Adpair^ty  wft%  p^  doubt,  pr^fse4  foi? 
giving  them  int^Uig^nee.JQ  ^  y<^r  i?Si;.  Itwa«daiiger 
r<]^i]^  b^ore  we  wf^nV  t^  W^i"  tp  t^U  tb^  Ft^qg^  f(f)4  Spi^Diard« 
yfh%t  ve  thpiigbt  of  o\jff  $>Fpe ;  it  was  pef feptly  si^e  to  in-. 
fq^m  th^m  pf  itii^h^n  wp  were  ^^V'0lye4  ii?  §  Wf^^- with  them, 
Hl)(i  wirounded  in  a  inaimer  unpr^^^ede^t^  in  EngUfiib  histoj^. 
Tlie  Boblp  lord  tt^Ikpd  qf  the  dpspo^i^^P^y  of  not  looking  pu^ 
]in9fo|1;ui»e$  Ui  the  face :  but  QMurk  tha  di£^rei)Gf  of  the  uoblp 
lord's  ponduct  and  his  wprds.  We  must  not  look  our  mil? 
fortunes  in  the  fao^  nor  examjne  pur  situation  with  steady, 
^p^lutp  minds,  when  ex^pati^m  WQuid  he  actymtiigeous, 
because  s^ascmablp ;  whc^n  by  ca^aminiftipn  yre  nnght  bare  pre- 
vented the  c^^mities  that  endued ;  but  ^f  n^u^  ^i^^minp  and 
publish  our  weakness  tp  ^1  thp  WPrki ;  pfly,  we  inust  gq  out 
pf  the  way,  ^nd  withoqt  la^ng  eall^  pr  f^oiipited,  inforio  our 
pnemios  at  the  vpry  mpment  when  they  arp  r^a4y  to  ^tt^k 
us  in  every*  quarter  of  thp  wprl^i  th^t  WP  ^r^  inferipr  to  t^pm, 
and  muQt  be  so  I  It  s^med  aU  the  way  through  tlie  pfes^t 
itdministration,  that  th^  ministers,  ^if  they  ha4  b^n  reaPj 
the  servants  pf  France,  thought  pnly  of  the  best  means  of  i^^ 
valuing  us  in  war^  but  took  no,  pains  tq  Wv^f  U^  0ut  pf  iife^ 
again.  They  kept  their  weakn^s  f^oqce^ed  UH  it  w^  t9P  ^ 
for  the  people  to  kppw  it)  ^d  then  they  we^p  t^e  fi^t  thf^r 
selves  to  reyeal  it* 

But  they  knew  sq  early  es  i'jj6  of  the  wpro^bjqg  Am 
irican  war,  and  that  we  shQuid  have  oppa^ipii  tq  prerarf  for 
the  rupture  with  all  the  industry,  *iUj  and  ^s^l,  wVWb- w 
eould  es^ert.  How  did  thpy  do  this?  They  sfa^t  ^H  the  ffj* 
gates  of  England  to  the  American  seos,  |pr  Uie  (pe§t  natiposl 
purpose  of  destroying  the  American  tra^e.  Tb)^  w§s  ma  oh* 
jept  so  much  at  heart,  thi^t  they  not  only  spi^t  all  ti^jr  fri- 
gates, to  America,  leaving  the  European  seai^  fot^y  unp^ 
vided  with  sipaU  ships,  but  tl^ey  also  employed  tbe  lipc  of 
battle  ships  during  the  whole  of  the  winter  qf  ^778  ip  on^ 
ing,  for  the  purpose  of  making  captures  pf  Ame^ic^  ti^^^^* 
even  in  the  very  moment  when  the  treaty  was  s^ing  betw^ 
Fnmce  and  America,  were  thp  large  ships  pf  Britain  tossiag 
about  in  the  seas,  encountering  a)!  (he  dangers  an4  ^Hl^ri^ 
of  winter  storms,  fpr  the  sake  of  pillaging  America^  c^i^fi 
What  was  the  consequence?  Tliey  were  torn  to  pieces s  §ft4 
in  the  baginning  of  tho>  campaign,  when  Admiral  Kpppel  weat 
down  to  take  upon  him  the  command  of  the  gran4  fl^^ 
he  found  but  six  ships  ready  for  sea,  although  it  was  ^  w«ll- 
known,  notorious  fact,  that  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  had,  in  juji 
place  in  the  House  pf  Peers,  declared  some  week?  befo^'e,  t^^t 
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theM  wme  beCwaaa  tkifty  and  fbrt^  lkie*«f-batde  ships  refldj 
fiMP  s^.  T%i$  plan  of  eniisiiig  in  the  winter  had  been  t)ie  fiif« 
votfrite  meastire  (tf  his  nugesty's  ministers,  and  bad  oontrii* 
bu^ed  more  than  any  thing  else  to  the  latfeness  of  all  our  exf* 
pedkions,  by  which  he  had  aiwi^s  been  behind-hand  with  th« 
enemy;  for  the  consequence  was,  that  from  the  damagea 
irittsb  they  sustained,  and  which  wi^ice  almost  inseparable  from 
a  channel  oc|iiae,  they  were  sent  into  dock  to  be  rqiaifed,  aft 
a  time  when  it  became  l^nowi^  that  the  French  were  avminii 
as  ^1  as  possible:  had  these  ships  been  in  readines%  whieS 
they  mi^ht  have  been,  if  they  had  not  been  employed  in  a 
sendee  Uiat  ought  properly  to  have  been  p^ormed  by  fioh 
gates,  we  might  have  insisted  that  Ae  French  should  hayer 
immediately  disarmed,  or  we  might  h^ve  Mi&n  upon  thembe« 
fore  ^ey  were  prepared,  and  so  have  crushed  them-  bcfiife 
they  wodld  have  been  able  to  strike  a  blow« 

Tim  wasi  the  cause  of  that  shameful  defipiency  which  Ad« 
miral  Keppd  found  when  he  went  down  in  March,  1778, 
and  fmmd  only  six  ships  of  the  line  fit  for  sea.  Thus,  to  use 
an  ^i|iression  to  which  he  supposed  the  admiralty  wo^d  not 
object  fi  a  glorious  opportunity  was  lost''  of  striking  ^m  e^ 
feetual  Uow  at  the  Trench  navv,  and  crushing  them  by  a 
dedstve  str^e  in  the  in&ncy  pf  the  war;  for  had  Admiral 
T&sppA  been  sent  to  sea  with  his  squadron  at  an  early  periodl 
of  ^  campaign,  what  mi^t  not  have  been  the  ^nset 
quence?  Irist^  of  this;  he  was  detained,  as  If  this  fidthftd 
servant  of  the  king  ^f  France^  the  first  l<Hrd  of  the  adittk 
i^alty^  was  waiting  tiU  the  French  were  ready  to  meet  ns. 
Then,  and  not  tiu  then,  he  sent  Admiral  Keppel  to  sfa  with 
twenty  ships  to  fi^t  twenty*seven,  an  odds  sp  formidaUe^ 
as,  in  feet,  to  eodai^r  the  very  exisjt^ce  of  the  empire. 
When  he  sailed  with  twenty  ships,  he  w^s  gt^en  to  undeiw 
stand  tlmt  his  feree  was  superior  to  any  that  the  enemy  had 
to  bring  against  him ;  and  he  believed  thepi ;  but  what  waa 
his  disappointment,  what  must  \^ve  been  his  indication* 
St  finding  that  the  enemy,  contrary  to  his  expectations,  had 
twenty^ven  sail  of  the  line  at  sea  ?  Here  they  ipposed  on 
tkdr  commander ;  but  it  was  their  vanity  in  having  a  iteet 
in  the  channel,  that  made  them  impose  upon  him  s  had  they 
been  as  diligent  as  they  were  vain  <^  diU  parade,  diey  might 
We  had  a  sufficient  iprce  under  Admiral  Keppel,  to  have 
destroyed  the  French  navy  at  a  blow ;  and  thus  have  pre- 
sented all  the  disgraces  and  disasters  that  have  since  be- 
&Uen  us. 

fhe  intelligence  of  &e  equipment  of  a  squadron  at  Tou1<mi 
^  reached  this  countryAsome  months  before  that  squadron 
was  ready  to  sail ;  it  was  known  here  diat  some  persons  ol. 
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distiiijction  were  to  embark,  in  it  as  pMMDgefs:  this  and  » 
variety  df  other  cdroimstances  pointed  out,  beyond  a. dottbt» 
that  America  was  the  quarter  to  which  this  armament  :waa 
destined:  and  yet  though  all  England  knew  this;  thcnigii 
the  preparations  were  public  during  the  months  of  JaQoiury, 
February,'  March,  and  Aprils  yet  not  a  syllable  of  this  bad 
been  sent  to  Lord  Howe  in  Ajnerica  till  the  middle  of  June, 
at  least  the  dispatches  were  dated  the  6th  of  May.  .  Nay,  so 
far  had  the  ministers  been  from  giving  Lord  Howe  notice  of 
his  danger,  before  the  date  of  these  di^atches,  that  they 
had  even  sent  him  orders  to  detach  a  part  of  his  force  to  the 
West  Indies.     He  was  just  preparing  to  eicecute  this  order, 
wheQ  be  heard,  but  not  from  ministry,  of  the  expected  aiv 
rival  of  Count  d'Estaing  in  those  seas.     He  then,  vnih  that 
manly  foresight,   which  distinguishes  an  able  commander, 
kept  his  force  together,  and  by  a  singular  effort  of  genius 
ta^d  naval  skill,  preserved  his  fleet  and  the  army  by  an  ar- 
rangement which  would  place  his  name  among  the  most  cele« 
brated  of  our  British  admirals.     Such  were  the  di.qfK>6iti<His 
made  by  his  lordship^  such  the  spirit  and  abilities  diq)layed 
by  him  against  Count  d'Estaing,  that  he  defeated  Aat  placer 
with  a  very  inferior  force;  or  if  he  did  not  literally  gain 
a  victory  over  him,  at  least  he  gained  the  substance  of  one ; 
fortunatelv,  indeed,  for  his  own  honour,  but  unfortunately, 
perhaps,  for  this  country ;  for  if  the  army  that  was  sav^  by 
this  victory  had  been  captured,  we  should  not  at  this  day 
have  such  a  load  of  debt  upon  our  shoulders  and  have  lost  so 
many  armies,  for  our  ministers  would  have  been  ob%ed  to 
make  peace  with  America.     By  the  winter's  cruize  of  our 
two-deck  ships  in  the  Channel,  and  the  subsequent  repaixVf 
Admiral  Byron  was  prevented  from  sailing  time  enoi^h  U> 
dispute   the  passage    of  the    Mediterranean    with    Count 
d'Estaing ;  and  tjic  same  cause  continuing  to  c^rate^  together 
with  the  absurdity  of  our  ministers,  we  were  not  able  after-* 
wards  to  prevent  the  sailing  dfM.de  Grasse  and  M.  de  la 
Motte  Piquet,    with  reinforcements  to   Count    d'Estaing; 
the  consequence  was,  that  Admiral  Byron  had  the  mortifi- 
cation tp  arrive  time  enough  to  see  Grenada  taken,  our  most 
valuable  settlement  in  the  West  Indies  after  Jamaica.    4^ 
dilatory  in  instructing  and  strengthening  the  hands  of  their 
officers  abroad,  as  they  were  in  utting  out- the  ^ips  at  home, 
the  ministers  had  ordered  Admiral  Barrington  to  wait  at  Bar* 
badoes  till  he  shoyld  be  reir^forped ;  he,  too,  from  superior 
information,  ventured  to  disobey  these  orders,  and  sav^  St, 
Lucia ;  but  fo  slow  were  miiiisters  in  sending  out  reinforce- 
ments, that  had  Commodore  Hotham  arrived  only  one  day 
later  tb^  he  did,  SU  Lucia  wquld  have  been  lost :  he  d^ 
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fended  it,  iBdead^'  in  a  manner  wbieh  imvUd  do  him  and  his 
coimtiT  honour,  while  bravery  and  abilities  should  be  es- 
ttemedin  the  world:  he  defended  the  island  with  a  force 
more  than  three  times  less  than  that  of  the  enemy ;  and  yet, 
exdaiihed  Mr.  Fox,  Admiral  Barrington  is  now  on  shore  I 
He  must  speak  a  little  on  that  circumstance.  The  admiral 
was  said  to  have  come  on  shore  because  he  would  not  accept 
erf*  the  principal  command  of  the  fleet. 

When  he  had  spoken  in  debate  of  the  number  of  brave 
officers  who  were  driven  by  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  from  the 
sendee,  and  it  had  been  a  subject  of  conversation,  Lord  Howe 
desired  that  no  gentleman  would  give  reasons  for  his  conduct 
This  had  been  erroneously  su|^K)6ed  to  apply  to  what  had  fid* 
len  from  Imn.  In  fiu:t,  it  came  fropi  the  noble  lord  on  ao- 
-  coimt  of  the  reason  which  Lord  Lisbume  gave  for  Admiral 
Btffrington's  retiring;  it  was,  his  lorddiip  said,  because  he 
had  weak  nerves.  This  gave  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  reason 
of  80  many  bmve  men  withdrawing  themselves  from  the  seiv 
vice.  Had  Admfral  Barrington  weak  nerves?  He  had  not 
weak  narves,  when,  with  five  ships  of  the  line,  he  stood  and 
beat  off  fiSieen  of  the  enemy.  But  he  whose  nerves  were 
not  weak  when  he  met  a  host  of  foes,  shrunk  from  a  closer 
intervie^r,  and  a  responsible  connection  with  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
widt  Admiral  Barrington  was  a  man,  from  whose  connec- 
tions it  ixAAt  be  ecpected  that  he  would  not  be  unfriendly  to 
minbtry,  but  yet  he  had  apprehensions  df  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich. This  was  the  cause  of  so  many  brave  men  retiring. 
This  was  the  cause  of  their  choosing  to  withdraw  themselves 
fromapost  where  they  had  greater  enemies  to  meet  than  the 
Fr^eh  and  %>aniards.  Hiey  shewed  us  that  there  was  a 
man  at  Ae  head  of  our  naval  affiiirs,  whose  quality  and  cun- 
td^it  was  to  make  even  bravery  useless  to  his  country. 

xae  year  1779  presented  us  with  a  repetition  of  the  plan 
and  misconduct  of  1778.  Late  cruizing  in  the  winter  pre- 
Tested  early  equipments  in  the  campaign.  The  Spanish  war 
•brdke  out,  and  the  fibt  lord  of  the  admiralty,  s$  if  he  wished 
only  to  fight  the  battles  of  our  oiemies,  never  once  attempted 
to  prevent  die  French  and  Spaniards*  from  meeting,  joining, 
a&d  insulting  us  in  the  channel  Sir  Charles  Hanfy  was  sent 
to  sea  Without  instructions  to  prevent  the  junction  dP  the  ene- 
my, and  it  was  only  Providence,  our  good  and  great  Ally, 
mt  saved  us,  by  sending  an  eastern  wind,  and  a  distenq)er, 
lo  dtive  the  enemy  from  our  doors.  Sir  Charles  Hardy  stole 
flloAg  the  French^  coast  in  order  to  avoid  seeing  the  enemy, 
but  when  he  got  into  Torbay,  and  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  was 
{Perfectly  a^ured  that  the  enemy  was  safe  in  Brest  water,  he 
commenced  his  exerti<»is,  and  all  was  hurry  and  copftnion  at 
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Ibe  dodb'jrftfdsy  ftal;  hwriy  wUeh  he  congtanfly  mistdnss  fer 
^tigeiide;  ahd  whai  the  clamour  i'an  high,  and  iStte  people 
leh  the  Udtgm^  that  had  been  cS&t^  to  them^  he  promised 
tiiem  that  they  sbduld  have  a  good  aoGOunt  of  the  enem j. 
The  hcxt  piece  of  misconduct  ^as  in  the  mann^  of  disputed 
kig  Admiral  Rodney  to  the  Wei^t  Indies.    A  French  bquadrcm 
under  Connt  de  Guichen,  had  sailed  for  that  destination,  And 
very  alarming  appearances  ensued.     It  was  exceedingly  ne- 
tsessflry  that  Sir  Geoi^  should  be  th^e  asr  soon  as  possible. 
Iff  order  thei*efore  to  iadlitate  his  passage,  he  is  sent  to  relieve 
Gibraltar,  by  whieh  he  is  detained  a  cohsid^r^ble  time,  and 
Ihe  enemy  are  left  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  this  c^portunii^ 
^  reiriforcing  the  squadron  at  Martinique^     W6  had  it  in 
«ur  po#er  to  have  gdt  the  start  of  D6  Guiehen,  fer  the  #e*t 
which  Vas  dispatdied  strai^t^  lirfivdd  in  the  Weiit  Indies  be- 
fore the  French  sqaddrdn.     We  might  thei^re  hiiw  inter- 
cepted their  paissa^,  and  fought  them  separate.     It  was  tnie 
that  Sir  George  llodney's  sqiladron  destn^red  nine  cpf  the 
enemy's  ships,  a  capital  advaiit^e,  and  indeed  the  oiily  diing 
Aat  had  th^  cons^uences  of  a, victory  through  tiie  ykhxAe 
war;  but  were  ministers  to  be  praised  for  what  th^y  did  ndt 
emibrive,  and  what  they  did  not  foresee?  It  was  Provid^noe 
dgain,  aiid  the  bravery  of  Sir  George  Rodney's  fleet,  bttt  iiot 
the  Earl  c^  Sandwich  that  gave  us  that  adtantage*    In  ilfe 
West  Indies  the  French  and  Spiiniards  fimh^  a  jttiietiien, 
tod  Sir  George  Rodney,  who  is  foitd  of  pt'omising  to  give  a 
good  account^  and  not  very  apt  to  be  depressed  by  the  mi*- 
tortunes  of  his  country,  &irly  owned  that  he  dutifct  not  melet 
l;hem.     Here,  then,  ruin  stored  us  in  the  face,  eVery  one  df 
our  islands  lay  at  the  mercy  orour  enemy;  but  there  seemed^ 
aaid  the  hohouraible  gentleman,  to  be  a  Ldrd  Saiidwioh  iii 
dieir  councils,  aiid  God  grant  that  there  may  alwuyl;  be  a 
Lord  Sandwich  in  their  councils !  Th^  met,  and  separated 
without  doing  any  thing. 

The  yeai-  1780  was  remarkable  for  the  cf^ure  of  ad  iftf- 
pi^nse  fldet  of  melthantmen  and  transports  under  Confmeidofb 
Mouti*ay,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  c&se  w^re  ^trildtig : 
they  gave  adodier  sus|)icion  among  aH  the  other  paitsof  Lc^fl 
Sandwich's  ddnduct,  that  he  was  intent  on  doing  ^ood  Mfl 
fkithfol  service  to  his  ihdsters  of  the  Houscf  of  Bourl^ni  M 
\^k&t  if  they  had  been  his  masters,  it  could  not  havfe  beai  ifidfe 
fonsisteiit  with  duty  to  have  ordered  Captain  Moutray  to  d#- 
fiver  iip  his  invalujlble  convoy  to  the  jaws  of  the  enemy,  thdii 
to  do  as  be  had  done ;  (of  at  the  very  moment  when  he  Itoew 
that  the  SpaiiLsh  fleet  were  cruizing  off  the  coast  of  Spain  hfe 
ohlered  Captain  Moutray  to  rendezvous  at  Madeira;  that  fe 
to  say,  to  ^o  in.  the  very  track  where  he  irouid  &U  in  wkk. 
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Hf&tirApeit  lo  lam  MiUiS||.     No  attcn^  w^  mide  eiifii^  U 

preTent  the  fleets  from  .|€Biiiig^  <nr  to  present  tJbe  sAiling  of 

]lL  Tbtwty  Sak  AluerieA  ivith  that  miUttey  &rce  ilirhicb  lad 

k)xd^  e£^«neil  the  iaimj  of  Earl  Oonimllis.     The  qmuta 

sohei&e  of  bdmbAfctrc  igaxMrmde  stiU  prevailed^  aad  Bhi|)ti  and 

Sims  were  enqploy^d  in  h^edkn  cmizefl^  merelj  £bk  the  piu^- 

pois^  of  Mjibg,  that  ^d  ware  in  pes^iBssion  of  the  seat  wbA 

thid  6t»em^  were  ih  jiort     It  was  in  this  yter  that  Cbibmioh 

dbtt  FieMi w  was  sent  with  six  ships  of  the  line  to  inferea^t 

Aditdi^  Byiand  with  ana     This  cirdpinstdnce  made  tlie  aa<> 

d^tioA  0f  Lord  Ndrth^  <<  that  th&  Dutch  war  ^  a  war  of 

h&sxsAity,  add  not  of  thoie^  a^  we  suffered  more  fhnxi  them 

i»lBle  tb^y  wtere  insidioBS  friends  than  since  diejr  are  becdma 

1^  €A€xAie^"  idtelUgible;  it  was  to  him  inekf^cable  iiU  of 

mk^  imt  .1K>#  h«  s^w  its  meaning  abd  acknowl^M  the  truA 

fti  die  obsiH^Mion ;  ibr  When  &ey  wbre  friends,  wb  sent  «x 

Ad^  t&  f%ht  one;  but  when  they  b^cafae  enemiesy  we  aent 

I9^1y  finE^  shi^s  id  i^t  eighft.     This  was  th^  plan  of  Lofd 

Skfidwicdit.     As  soon  ail  a  iiatiod  beeamie  oar  enemjr,   bk 

lowest  the  opposition  thai  ^  made  to  it$  and  Ans  it  plaia^- 

iy  a^pe^n^  that  Ihcry  wer^  niore  itojuriou^  io  us  when.  frielUs 

ysi&a  a6w  when  eaemiels^  for  ihef  then  det»ch6d  mdre  of  our 

la^  ^  war  than  now  froal  tfad  contest  with  tbb  House  <jf 

BbbrbcRl. 

llif  IkHiduirable  gentlemah  then  eame  to  the  ydar  1761^ 
tto  kn^c^dble  period  of  our  disgnuses  and  infamy;  atid  he> 
pMfoiiBxiy  described  the  naral  ti^tosactiobs.  Hie  rupture 
H^  Spfm  was  the  first  m^norable  erent  of  this  period^  a 
MiiMre  ^  scandaloudy  inqiolitvi^  and  so  in&mously  brought 
«ix)ttt^  that  ministers  ob^t  to  be  inipeadbed  6^t  that  akma 
Hj^i^  ministers  seemra  in  the  Dutch  wai*  to  be  totaated 
%  a^irit  of  r^saitment,  they  did  ndt  hnow  how  to  witak  it 
0ti  the  Datch :  if  they  had  had  a  mind  to  crush  them^  and 
€od  £brbid»  add  he,  ikeA  the  Dutch  should  eter  be  ctushed, 
l&t  then  indeed  &e  present  System  of  Euirope  wduM  be  no 
ihciipe !  but  if  they  wished  to  crush  Holland,  they  should  havb 
^  a  fle^  in  die  Texel  to  awe  the  Xhitoh,  and  force  them  to 
Jidd  to  the  terms  of  England ;  iio  such  measure  was  adopt- 
^:  in^ead  of  that  five  ^ips  only  were  senl  into  the  Notth 
S^as.  Providence,  indeed,  bnt  no  thanks  to  the  admirakj^, 
hi  sent  the  B^rwiek  to  jobi  Admiml  Parkeir :  but  why  tlie 
Sampson  was  not  isetit  by  their  lordshibs  no  one  could  tdL 
It  #&s  trae^  indcfed,  that  th^  sent  tb  die  coast  of  Norway, 
ts  lei  Mm  know  that  nhe  lay  at  die  Qunfleet^  and  thi^t  if  fae' 
mttited  her  he  might  send  for  her.  Hius  time  was  lost;  sbe 
Itil^t  have  b^en  the  mesi^i^er  heivelf ;  mA  then  our  apdmi- 
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ral,  no  doubt,  would  have  gained  a  decuive  victory  over  the 
Dutch.  The  Sampson  was  indeed  sent  to  him,  but.sJie 
arrived  the  day  after  the  engagement. . 
.  Our  Channel  fleet  was  still,  as  formerly,  too  late  to  prevent 
the  junction  of  the  French  and  Spaniards,  or  even  to  attempt 
it  Their  fleets  appeared  again  at  the  mouth  of  the  Channel ; 
Admiral  Darby  sent  an  account  of  it  to  the  admiralty;  but 
there  he  was  laughed  at-^he  was  not  believed :  the  mayor  of 
•Bristol  sent  to  ue  admiralty  to  know  if  the  report  was  true 
that  the  enemy  was  on  the  coast;  and  an  answer  was  sent  to 
him  by  Mr.  Stephens,  by  order  of  hard  Sandwidb,  that  there 
was  no  such  thing;  and  that  Admiral  Darby  had  put  back 
into  Torbay,  only  for  refreshnoents :  thus  was  that  admiral 
spit  upon  by  the  first  lord .  of  the  admiralty ;  and  the  infor<» 
mation  he  had  given  treated  as  a  lie*  Such  was  the  manner 
in  which  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  treated  an  admiral 
i^ommanding  the  naval  power  of  Britain;  and  such  was  the 
aort  of  treatment  which  had  driven  men  of  fine  feelings  firom 
the  service!  He  knew  not  how  Admiral  Darby  felt  it;  he 
had  heard  an  exceUent  character  of  that  gentleman,  and  he 
believed  him,  to  be  inciq)able  of  brooking  so  palpable  an  in- 
sult. How  it  had  been  settled  he  knew  not,  but  the  fiu;t  was 
90;  and  further  it  was  perfectly  well  known,  that  Admiral 
Darby  had  returned  to  port  with  the  advice  of  his  officers,  ia 
consequence  of  the  appearance  of  the  combined  fleiets.  The 
mayor,  however,  received  a  letter  firom  Lord  ShuLdham  in 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  receipt  of  Mr.  St^ben's 
letter,  in  which  his  lordship  confirmed  the  report^  that  the 
£nemy  were  in  the  Channel,  and  warned  the  ixiayor  to  com- 
municate the  intelligence  to  the  merchants.  The  ccmse- 
ijuence  of  the  admiralty  letter  would  have  been  to  decoy  the 
trade  of  Bristol  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  just  as  Captain 
Moutray's  convoy  had  been  sent  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  by  having  been  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Madeira, 
.while  the  enemy  were  cruizing  in  his  track.  It  seemed,  how- 
ever, that  though  the  admiralty  knew  nothing  of  the  com- 
bined fleets  last  year  in  the  Channel,  or  pretended  ^ot  to 
know  any  thing  of  them,  Lord  Stormont  had  written  to  Mr. 
Eden  in  Dublm,  to  warn  him  that  they  were  ^one  to  cruize 
ofl^  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  it  was  pretty  evident  that  this 
letter  was  precisely  of  the  same  date  with  that. from  the 
admiralty  to  the  mayor  of  Bristol,  in  which  that  magistrate 
.was  informed  that  the  enemy  was  not  on  the  coast 

The  combined  fleets  separated  last  year  early  in  Septem- 
ber; but  our  fleet,  as  usual,  was  kept  at  sea  to  make  an 
empty  parade  after  the  enemy  had  quitted  their  station. 
ITiey  were  cruizing  about,  while  M.  de  la  Motte  Picquet  came 
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oat,  and  seixed  our  St  Eustadus  fleet,  with  all  the  plunder 
of  that  island.  Comte  de  Grasse  put  to  sea;  and  though  by 
a  proper  use  of  the  force  we  had  at  that  very  time  cruising, 
we  might  have  defeated  him,  and  prevented  all  the  dreadful 
consequences  that  afterwards  attended  his  expedition,  he  was 
permitted  to  proceed ;  and  the  last  consequence  of  our  having 
suffered  him  to  pass  us,  Was  the  surrender  o£Lord  Comwallis, 
whidi  could  never  have  been  effected  without  his  naval  force^ 
When  Admiral  Darbv  was  at  Gibraltar  with  a  very  fine  fleet, 
he  should  have  been  mstructed  to  detach  a  part  of  it  to  the 
West  Indies,  if  he  should  not  meet  with  any  opposition  in 
relieving  Gibraltar :  such  instructions  would  have  effectually 
saved  Lord  Comwallis,  by  giving  us  a  superiority  in  the 
West  Indies :  but  our  ministers  never  thought  before-hand : 
at  an  earlier  period  of  the  war,  when  Lord  Shuldham  was 
sent  ont  with  a  very  capital  force,  to  protect  a  great  con- 
voy, he  was  not  instructed  to  do  any  thing  against  the 
enemy.    • 

In  the  West  Indies  we  had  been  indulged  with  Sir  George 
Rodney's  frequent  promises  to  mve  good  accounts  of  the  ene- 
my's fleets,  when  all  he  had  been  able  to  do,  was  to  fight 
some  drawn  battles;  which  were^  he  contended,  generally 
followed  with  the  loss  of  some  of  our  islands,  and  therefore^ 
m  efifect,  were  as  bad  as  defeats.     He  had  been  employed  in 
the  despicable  plunder  bt  St  Eustadus  while  the  island  of 
Tobago  was  taken ;  and  the  business  6£  this  great  conquest 
was  not  diiscussed  time  enough  to  prevent  the  catastrophe  of 
our  American  career.     But  the  last  measure  was  the  most 
abandoned  of  all,  and  which  particularly  demanded  the  in- 
vestigation of  that  Housc^  the  sending  out  Admiral  Kempen- 
fek  with  a  force  so  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy.     This  hdd 
impressed  the  whole  kingdom  with  surprise  and  ind^piation: 
either  the  admiralty  were  deficient  in  the  necessary  mformar- 
tioD,  or  they  were  negligent  in  having  taken  proper  advan- 
tage of  it ;  in  either  case  their  conduct  was  equall]^  criminaL 
The  ministry  had  heard  that  the  French  were  doing  some* 
Ihmg,  and  upon  inquiry  found,  that  they  had  fiflieen  shqns 
of  the  line  at  Brest,  and  two  at  Rochford.    The  naval  mi- 
nister knew  the  French  had  twenty-one  sail,   but  he  todc 
it  into  his  head  that  only  twelve  would  sail  to  the  West  In* 
£esy  not  thinking  as  he  should  have  donc^  that  die  odier 
nine  would  bear  them  company  to  a  certain  latitude.    He 
therefore  thought,  as  only  twelve  ships  were  going  to  the  West 
Indies,  that  twelve  ships  could  intercept  them,  and  Admiral. 
Kempenfdt  accordingly  is  dispatched  with  that  force  to  inter* 
€ept  them;  when  lo  1  as  n^ght  have  been  expeCtoi^  the  French 
fleet  amounts  to  nineteen  em !  In  consequence  of  whichf  Urn 
VOL.  x|.  c 
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British  commander  dares  not  attack  them,  and  the  object  of 
their  destination  is  pursued.  Providence,  indeed,  so  often 
our  friends,  interferes ;  throws  some  of  their  transports  into 
our  hands,  and  destroys  others  by  a  storm.  To.  render  this 
matter  still  more  censurable,  and  unfold  the  designs  of  the 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  at  the  very  time  Admu'al  Kem- 
penfelt  was  sent  out  with  an  inferior  force,  ships  fit  for  action 
were  then  lying  in  the  Downs  and  other  places.  They 
were  indeed  stationed  there  to  annoy  the  Dutch  trade,  but 
their  being  withdrawn  a  few  days  from  that  station  could 
have  produced  no  ill  consequence,  that  could  have  been  put 
in  competition  with  the  advantages  that  would  have  been  de^ 
rived  from  it. 

As  to  Sir  George  Rodney,  no  part  of  his  fleet,  it  was  said^ 
could  be  spared  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  M.  Vaudreuil. 
The  honourable  gentleman  could  not  but  admire  this  sort  of 
excuse,  as  if  it  was  not  better  to  stop  the  French  from  going 
to  the  West  Indies  than  to  follow  them  thither ;  for  the 
most  that  had  been  urged  was,  that  it  would  have  delayed 
his  sailing  to  the  West  Indies ;  not  thinking,  as  more  ra- 
tional men  would  have  done,%at  if  M.  Vaudreuil  could  have 
been  destroyed  here,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  to 
have  sent  any  body  to  another  part  of  the  world  to  have 
tlone  it. 

The  honourable,  gentleman  remarked,  that  we  had  now 
been  at  war  for  some  years,  and,  excepting  in  the  case  of  Ad- 
miral Kempenfelt,  no  endeavour  had  ever  been  made  to  inter- 
cept the  enemy.  No  one  instance  had  ever  presented  itself  of 
an  attempt  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  sailing.  That  of  Ad- 
miral Kempenfelt  had  been  the  very  first  of  the  kind ;  and  it 
was  therefore  no  wonder,  that  the  minist^  of  the  naval  de- 
partment should  have  shewn  himself  such  a  novice.  It  had 
turned  out  Uiat  the  two  ships  left  behind  to  harass  the  enemy 
had  done  essential  service.  Unskilled  as  he  was  in  profes- 
sional matters,  he  could  not  help  asking  if  Admiral  Keaipen- 
felt  had  continued  to  harass  them  with  his  whole  force,  whe- 
ther he  could  not  have  done  infinitely  more  service  with  his 
twelve  ships  than  was  effected  by  the  two  that  did  remain  at 
sea;  and  whether  his  ships,  being  copper-bottomed,  might  not 
have  a  very  great  advantage  of  the  enemy  ? 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  these  were  the  principal  points  to  whidi 
he  wished  the  intended  inquiry  to  turn.  The  year  1 78 1  gave 
lin  epitome  of  all  the  blunders  of  the  war ;  and  ther^»re^  for 
the  sake  of  dispatch,  he  would  confine  his  proposition  diiefly 
to  that  period ;  not  however  forgetting  the  other  years.  The 
leadiB^  points  in  the  inquiiy  then  would  be  the  naval  operas 
&ms  of  1781  in  their  r^ular  oi^— the  practice  of  tearing 
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the  sbqis  ill  winter  cruizes ;  and  losing  every  advantage  of  lo- 
cal situation,  and  priority  of  appearance  at  sea,  to  prevent  the 
junction  of  the  enemies.  These  were  the  points,  and  to  these 
every  gondeman,  whether  landman  or  seaman,  would  be  com- 
petent)  because  they  were  measures  of  simple  policy.  It  waft 
a  subject  which  they  must  enter  upon  now  or  hereafter  with 
seriousness.  We  had  acted  too  long  from  our  hopes ;  we 
must  now  yield  to  our  judgment;  and  he  warned  the  House 
not  to  sport  longer  with  the  feelings  of  a  great  suffering  na- 
tion ;  nor  presume  to  tmn  a  people  for  the  sake  of  a  man. 
He  meant  to  move,  for  a  variety  of  papers,  but  they  were  of  a 
nature  that  would  take  up  a  day  or  two  to  prepare.  His  first 
motion,  that  for  an  inquiry,  he  doubted  not,  would  pass  ^th- 
out  objection.  He  then  moved,  "  That  it  be  rererred  to  a 
committee^  to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  the  want  of  success  of 
his  mqesty's  naval  forces  .during  the  war,  and  more  particu* 
larly  in  the  year  178 1 •" 

Lord  North  and  Lord  Mulgrave^  after  having  replied  to  several 
observations  made  by  Mr.  Fox,  expressed  their  cheerful  concur* 
rence  in  the  motion.  The  conunittee  was  ordered  to  be  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House. 

Febrtiaty  7. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  the  said  committee.  As  soon  as 
the  committee  was  formed,  the  clerks,  one  relieving  the  other, 
read  through  ajl  the  papers  that  had  at  various  times  been  laid 
upon  the  table,  in  consequence  of  motions  made  by  Mr.  Fox.  The 
reading  of  Uiese  papers  took  up  three  hours.    This  being  done^ 

Mr.  Fox  rose  to  move  a  resolution  of  censure,  founded  oa 
the  facts  contained  in  the  papers.  He  said,  that  if  they  had 
been  laid  upon  the  table  time  enough  to  have  been  sufficiently 
perused  by  gentlemen,  it  would  have  been  totally  unnecessary 
for  him  to  make  any  remarks  upon  their  contents ;  for  the 
mismanagement  of  our  marine  appeared  so  glaringly  from  the 
evidence  of  those  papers,  that  they  required  no  elucidation* 
But  care  bad  been  taken,  that  they  should  not  come  before 
the  House  in  such  time,  that  the  members  could  have  com* 
pletely  digested  them  before  it  was  necessary  to  ground  any 
resolution  on  them ;  and  they  were  produced  in  such  oixler^ 
or  rather  disorder  and  confu^on,  that  it  was  almost  impossi- 
ble, after  a  cursory  reading  by  the  clerks,  to  combine  the 
different  parts  that  related  to  each  other.  It  was  on  thi» 
account  only  that  he  thought  himself  excusable  in  making  a 
few  observations,  which  he  intended  to  oonfine  to  four  ditter» 
eotbeads. 

c  a 
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But  before  he  would  touch  liipon  these  heads,  he  judged  it 
not  improper  to  throw  out  a  few  ideas  to  the  committee,  on 
subjects,  which,  (though  they  were  at  present  out  of  the 
bounds  of  the  inquiry  he  intended  to  press,  the  occurrences  to 
which  he  should  allude,  having  happened  out  of  the  year 
1781,  to  which  year  he  meant  to  confine  the  enquiry  for  the 
present,)  were  by  no  means  inapplicable  to  the  great  object  of 
the  inquiry.  The  instructions  given  to  Sir  Oaarles  Hardy, 
to  prevent  a  junction  of  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets,  had 
not  been  laid  before  the  House;  and  he  had  submitted  to  it, 
thou^  he  was  not  convinced  by  the  reasons  given  for  with- 
holdmg  them  ;  but  he  must  needs  say,  that  if  Sir  Charles  was 
not  instructed  to  prevent  such  a  junction,  though,  at  the  time 
alluded  to,  we  were  not  at  war  with  Spain,  it  was  an  unpar* 
donable^  nay,  a  criminal  neglect  in  the  admiralty.  From 
the  papers  just  read,  it  appeared  indeed,  that  Admiral  Geary 
had  received  instructions  for  that  purpose ;  but  it  was  at  a 
time  when  there  was  every  degree  of  probability,  nay,  when 
it  was  known  that  the  fleets,  which  he  was  to  have  kept 
asunder,  had  actually  joined  before  he  received  his  orders; 
such  had  been  the  diligence  of  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
such  his  attention  to  the  interests  of  his  country !  Another 
thing  very  remarkable  was,  that  from  the  ist  of  January,  1779, 
to  the  beginning  of  March  J  781,  not  one  single  frigate  had 
been  stationed  ofi^'^Brest,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy. 
iThis  was  a  circumstance,  which,  he  was  convinced,  even  the 

geatest  enemies  to  Lord  Sandwich  would  scarcely  have  be- 
ved,  if  it  did  not  stand  confirmed  by  the  papers  that  had 
been  read ;  and  what  was  still  more  singular  than  this  omis- 
sion, or  rather  shameful  neglect,  when  frigates  were  sent  in  the 
month  of  March  to  cruize  off  Brest,  it  was  at  a  time  when 
their  cruize  could  riot  be  attended  with  any  usefiil  discovery, 
for  it  was  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  armament  carrying  on 
in  that  port,  all  the  squadrons  which  were  intended  foi*  sea  hav- 
ing long  before  sailed  for  their  different  destinations.  He  had 
moved  for  a  list  of  the  ships  employed  for  the  defence  of  Jer- 
sey, at  the  time  of  the  attack  upon  that  island ;  but  the  return 
vidAe  to  his  motion  was  far  from  being  sads&ctory,  in  fiu:t  it 
was  no  return  at  all ;  for  having  called  for  the  shq>s  employed 
for  the  defence  of  the  island  at  the  time  it  was  attacked,  the 
return  made  was  a  list  of  ships  sent  to  Jersey,  afler  the  expe- 
4i^n  against  it  had  miscarried  Having  said  thus  much 
by  way  of  pre&ce,  Mr.  Fox  came  immemately  to  the  year 
1 78 1,  to  the  naval  transactions  of  which  year^he  confined  the 
inquiry^  In  this  year,  he  found  four  principal  heads  of  ac- 
cusation against  Lord  Sandwich. 

First:  max  he  8u£&red  Comte  de  Grasse  to  sail  for  the 
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West  Indies,  without  making  a  single  effort  to  intercept  him. 
From  the  papers  on  the  table,  it  was  manifest  that  he  had  had 
the  best  and  most  minute  intelligence  of  the  equipment, 
strength,  and  destination  of  the  force  under  that  officer ;  it 
was  equally  clear  that  he  knew  the  time,  or  very  nearly,  when 
the  Comte  was  to  sail;  and  yet  not  the  least  attempt  was  made 
to  block  up  Brest,  or  give  the  enemy  battle  after  they  had 
set  oat.  There  were  two  circumstances  which  in  this  case 
rendered  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  highly  criminal :  one 
was,  that  the  object  of  Comte  de  Grasse's  expedition  was  of 
the  most  dangerous  nature  to  this  country :  it  was  to  destroy 
its  empire  in  the  west,  and  in  some  measure  to  blot  the  Bri- 
tish name  out  of  that  part  of  the  world ;  but  great  as.  these 
objects  were,  he  Was  permitted  to  pursue  them  without  the 
least  molestation  on  the  part  of  Lord  Sandwich. 

The  other  circumstance  which  rendered  that  naval  minister 
highly  criminal  was,  that  at  the  very  time  he  had  a  force  at 
sea,  equal  to  the  complete  destruction  of  Comte  de  Grasseand 
his  fleet  Admiral  Darby  was  then  at  sea  with  thirty  ships 
of  the  line,  well  equipped,  well  manned,  and  in  the  best  con- 
dition. But  the  evU  genius  of  England  would  have  it  that 
Lord  Sandwich  shoilld  send  such  orders  to  Admiral  Darby^ 
as  must  necessarily  leave  a  free  passage  for  M.  de  Grasse ; 
our  fleet,  consisting  of  thirty  line  of  battle  ships,  put  to  sea  the 
13th  of  March,  1781  ;  the  French  admiral,  with  twenty-five 
slaps  of  the  line,  sailed  the  2  2d;  so  that  if  Admiral  Darby  had 
not  been  sent  out  of  the  way,  there  would  have  scarcely  been  a 
possibility  of  the  latter  avoiding  an  engagement  with  us,  either 
before  we  got  to  Gibraltar,  or  on  our  return  firom  it  But 
Lord  Sandwich,  as  if  fearing  that  the  French  should  be  de- 
stroyed, sent  orders  to  Admiral  Darby  to  cruize  off  the  coast 
of  Ireland,  to  wait  for  the  store-ships  and  victuallers  that  were 
to  join  him  from  Cork.  Here  was  he  stationed  till  the  27th 
of  March,  before  he  was  joined  by'the  transports :  in  the  mean 
time,  the  French  continued  their  voyage  without  the  smallest 
interruption;  and  what  was  the  consequence?  He  really 
wanted  words  to  describe  it;  the  consequence  was  as  dreadful 
as  if  London  had  been  burnt;  we  had  lost  our  islands;  Sir 
Samuel  Hood  had  been  defeated,  or  nearly  so ;  and  our  losses 
and  disgraces  were  completed  by  the  smrrender  of  Lord  Com- 
wallis's  army  at  York-Town. 

He  desired  gentlemen  to  consider  that  the  naval  minister 
had  it  in  his  power  to  prevent  all  these  disasters,  and  to  have 
crashed  them  in  the  very  embryo,  by  sending  Admiral  Darby 
to  meet  Comte  de  Grasse;  but  instead  of  doing  it,  he  sent 
the  British  fleet  to  cruize  in  a  quarter  where  it  must  be  en* 
tirely  out  of  the  track  of  the  French.     He  desired  they  would 
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consider  that  it  was  not  for  want  of  intelligence  of  the  designs^ 
number,  and  strength  of  the  enemy,  that  he  omitted  sending 
Admiral  Darby  to  meet  M.  de  Grasse ;  but  it  was  after  hav- 
ing had  the  most  correct  intelligence  on  the  subject,  that  he 
sent  our  fleet  to  Ireland.  He  desired  gentlemen  would  con- 
sider this,  and  say  whether  it  was  credible  that  it  could  have 
happened  without  treachery  somewhere?  But  supposing 
treachery  totally  out  of  the  question,  those  who  should  think 
so  far  favourably  of  Lord  Sandwich,  a$  to  suppose  him  in- 
capable of  treachery,  must  still  in  candour  admit,  that  from 
the  evidence  contained  in  the  papers  just  read,  he  was  totally 
inadequate  to  the  management  of  the  navy  of  this  country. 
No  one  could  conceive  the  reason  why  a  fleet  of  30  ships 
of  the  line  should  be  sent  out  of  their  way  to  Ireland  to  meet 
the  transports  from  Cork,  which  ought  to  have  been  ordered 
to  join  the  fleet  in  the  channel ;  if  that  had  beten  the  case, 
there  was  not  a  doubt  but  Admiral  Darby  wpuld  have  given 
a  good  account  of  the  French ;  and  perhaps  he  might  have 
arrived  time  enough  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  the  Spanish 
fleet,  which,  after  a  cruize  of  two  months,  was  returning  in 
very  foul  condition,  to  Cadiz.  Jt  was  a  very  great  injury 
to  our  affairs,  that  Comte  dd  Grasse  should  not  have  been 
intercepted  in  the  European  seas ;  but  still,  an  able  first  lord 
of  the  aijmiralty  might  have  seen,  that  it  was  not  irreparable; 
for  he  niigbt  still  have  defeated  the  Comte's  expedition,  by  a 
proper  detachment  from  Admiral  Darby's  fleet.  It  was  his 
business  to  have  given  orders  to  our  commander  to  detach 
to  the  West  Indies,  if  it  should  so  happen  that  the  Spa- 
niards should  not  dispute  the  passage  of  the  Streights  with 
lis.  A  minister  of  common  foresight  would  have  said  to  his 
admiral,  either  the  Spaniards  will  fight  you  on  your  way  to 
Gibraltar,  or  they  will  not.  If  they  should  not,  then  you 
will  immediately  dispatch  a  part  of  your  fleet  to  the  West 
Indies,  to  counteract  the  Comte  de  Grasse.  This  would 
have  been  the  language  of  a  provident  minister ;  but  it  was 
toot  the  language  of  Lord  Sandwich.  If  he  had  so  instructed 
Admiral  Darby,  a  detachment  of  clean  English  ships,  with- 
out convoy,  would  have  in  all  probability  joined  Sir  Samuel 
Hood  before  the  Comte's  arrival;  and  in  that  case  there 
was  every  degree  of  likelihood,  that  the  French  would  have 
been  defeated. 

The  second  head  of  accusation  was  the  loss  of  the  St.  Eus- 
tatius  convoy.  It  appeared,  from  the  papers  before  the  com- 
inittee,  that  Sir  George  Rodney  had  written  to  the  admiralty 
about  this  convoy  before  it  sailed ;  and  acquainted  the  board 
with  the  course  it  was  to  steer :  this  letter  was  received  on 
Ae  25th  of  March.  When  it  was  received,  it  was  well  known  . 
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to  the  first  lord  of  the  admiraltjr,  as  the  committee  had  learned 
from  the  papers,  that  a  squadron  was  fitting  out  at  Brest, 
the  command  of  which  was  given  to  M.  de  la  Motte  Piquet 
Admiral  Darby  was  then  lying  off  the  coast  of  Ireland ;  but 
no  orders  were  sent  to  him  on  the  subject.  Admiral  Rod- 
ney's letter  said,  the  Eustatius  convoy  was  perhaps  the 
richest  that  had  ever  been  bound  for  England.  Mr.  Fox 
observed,  that  as  to  the  riches  that  were  on  board  of  it,  when 
he  considered  how  they  had  been  acquired,  they  were  the 
riches,  the  less  of  which,  of  all  others,  he  should  least  regret; 
but  still,  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty 
to  protect  it,  his  neglect  was  alone  sufficient  to  shew  how  dis- 
qualified he  was  for  the  office  he  held.  The  squadron  under 
De  la  Motte  Piquet  had  been  a  considerable  time  fitting  out ; 
very  regular  intelligence  had  been  transmitted  to  the  admi- 
ralty, of  the  progress  of  preparations  during  the  months  of 
February,  March,  and  April;  and  yet  not  one  step  had  been 
taken  to  guard  against  it:  and  this  was* the  more  criminal,  as- 
we  were  at  the  time  in  almost  daily  expectation  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Jamaica,  as  well  as  the  St.  Eustatius  fleet :  no  prepa- 
ration, however,  was  made  to  afford  them  protection ;  and  aft 
that  was  done  was,,  that  two  firigates  had  been  dispatched  to 
meet  them  if  possible,  warn  them  of  their  danger,  and  enable 
them  to  avoid  it.  if  they  could,  by  making  some  port  in  Ire- 
land, or  going  north  about.  One  of  the  frigates  fortunately 
fell  in  wiUx  the  Jamaica  fleet,  which  accidentally  escaped  the 
danger;  but  the  St.  Eustatius  convoy  was  taken,  at  least  in 
part,  on  the  2d  and  3d  of  May.  The  convoy  had  been 
expected  ever  since  the  receipt  of  Sir  George  Rodney's  letter 
on  the  25th  of  March,  and  Lord  Sandwich  knew  of  the  pre- 
parations of  M.  de  la  Motte  Piquet  fi'om  the  beginning  of 
February,  and  yet  no  step  had  been  taken  to  protect  the  onie, 
or  d^eat  the  other;  nay,  so  great  was  the  negligence  of  the 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  that  he  never  thought  of  making 
Admiral  Darby  acquainted  with  the  expected  arrival  of  the 
St.  Eustatius  convoy,  till  the  loth  of  May;  and.  then  dis- 
patched a  frigate  to  him,  to  give  him  orders  to  sail  to  a  par- 
ticular latitude,  in  order  to  protect  a  convoy,  which  had  been 
taken  just  seven  days  before  the  frigate  had  been  dispatched 
to  him :  now  the  probabilit^r^  was,  &at  this  frigate  could  not 
reach  Admiral  Darby  in  much  less  than  a  fortnight;  s6  that 
near  two  months  had  elapsed  between  the  ireceipt  of  Sir 
George  Rodney's  letter,  giving  notice  of  the  sailing  of  the 
convoy,  imd  the  time  when  A(uniral  Darby  got  ord^s  to  sail 
for  its  protection. 

He  asked  gentlemen,  if  this  alone  was  not  sufficient  to 
jus%  my  motion  that  he  should  think  proper  to  make  against 
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iihb  first  lord  of  the  admnlty?  There  was  only  one  excnse, 
ivUch  however  poor  for  a  naval  minister,  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted in  such  a  case  as  the  present;  and  that  was,  that  he 
really  had  not  any  force  sufficient  to  cope  with  M.  de  la  Motte 
Piquet ;  but  poor  as  this  excuse  must  be  in  the  mouth  of  an 
English  naval  minister,  Lord  Sandwich  was  not  fortunate 
enough  to  have  it;  for  it  appeared  from  the  monthly  returns, 
that  there  were  ships  enough  in  port,  which,  from  tne  month 
of  March,  when  Sir  George  Rodney's  letter  gave  notkre  of 
the  intended  sailing  of  the  convoy  from  St.  Eustatius,  to  the 
latter  end  of  April,  mi^ht  have  been  got  ready.  He  read  a 
list  of  the  ships,  and,  mcluding  one  or  two  fifties,  there  ap- 
peared to  have  been  in  our  diSerent  ports  twelve  sail  of  the 
line,  a  force  sufficient  to  have  defeated  M.  de  la  Motte  Piquet : 
he  read  also  the  returns  from  the  guard  ships,  stating  the 
numbers  on  board,  from  which  he  proved,  that  if  we  had 
ships,  so  also  we  had  men  to  put  on  board  of  them :  so  that 
he  concluded,  that  the  loss  of  the  convoy  could  and  ought  to 
be  attributed  only  to  the  mismanagement,  or  something  worse, 
of  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty. 

The  third  head  of  accusation  was  the  letter  fi-om  the  ad- 
miralty to  the  mayor  of  Bristol.  Admiral  Darby,  as  appeared 
from  the  papers,  had  acquainted  the  admiralty,  that  he  had 
fallen  in  with  a  Swedish  brig,  the  m)a£ter  of  which  had  in- 
formed him,  that  he  had  been  boarded  by  a  fiigate,  under 
Spanish  colours,  belonging  to  the  combined  fleets,  which  were 
then  in  the  channel;  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  intelli- 
g^ice  he  had  thought  proper  to  return  up  the  channel  for 
orders;  and  had  put  into  Torbay.  And  here  it  was  to  be 
observed,  that  the  master  of  the  brig  was  an  Englishman, 
who  would  not  deceive  his  country,  and  whose  journal  con- 
firmed his  story.  How  did  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty 
answer  this  letter?  In  an  insulting  manner,  telling  the  ad- 
miral he  did  not  believe  the  intelligence ;  and  adding,  if  the 
account  had  been  true  that  the  combined  fleets  had  appeared 
in  such  a  latitude^  Admiral  Darby  must  have  se^i  them.  In 
answer  to  the  mayor  of  Bristol,  he  said  that  the  combined 
fleets  were  not  in  the  channel,  and  that  Admiral  Darby  had 
put  into  Torbay  only  to  water.  This  he  must  have  known 
at  the  time  to  have  beeii  a  fidsehood ;  for  the  admiral  in  his 
letter  assisned  a  very  different  reason  for  returning  into  port, 
so  that  it  lodged  as  if  the  naval  minister  wanted  to  ensnare 
the  trade  of  Bristol  by  inducing  the  merchants  to  send  their 
ships  to  sea,  that  he  might  deliver  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  just  as  he  had  sent  Captain  Moutray  into  the  hands 
of  Admiral  Cordova.  But  to  shew  how  completely  the  ad- 
miralty either  had  been  deceived  itsielf,  or  had-  deceived  th^ 
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mayor  of  Bristol,  it  appeared  that  Lord  Stormont  had,  on  the 
very  day  of  the  date  of  the  admiralty  letter  to  the  mayor,  sent 
an  express  to  Lord  Carlisle,  with  positive  intelligence  that  the 
enemy  was  in  the  channel. 

The  fourth  charge  related  to  the  management  of  the  Dutch 
war.    That  war  was,  he  said,  of  all  foolish,  absurd,  and  mad 
undertakings,  the  most  foolish,  the  most  absurd,  and  the  most 
mad.     It  had  been  represented  to  that  House,  in  order  to 
get  them  to  approve  of  the  war,  that  the  Dutch  were  in  a 
most  defenceless  state;  that  there  was  a  very  great  party  for 
us  in  Holland;  and  that  we  had  only  to  make  a  vigorous 
effinrt  in  the  bc^nning,  to  giv^  that  party  the  superiority  ih 
the  councils  of  3ie  r^ublic.     Upon  such  a  state  of  the  case, 
would  not  any  one  have  expected,  that  the  naval  minister 
would  have  signalized  the  outset  of  the  Dutch  war  by  an 
appearance  of  an  English  squadron  in  the  Texel  ?  An  attack 
might  surely  be  expected  to  ,be  attended  with  every  success 
that  we  could  wish  for ;  but  nothing  was  more  foreign  to  the 
intention  of  Lord  Sandwich :  he  suffered  the  enemy  to  equip 
those  ships  which  he  might  have  destroyed  in  the  Texel ;  and 
then  brought  them  to  an  action,  which/tertainly  redounded 
greatly  to  the  honour  of  Admiral  Parker  and  his  officers, 
and  of  the  enemy  too;  but  which  was  far  from  ending  in  so 
decisive  a  victory  as  might  have  been  expected,  over  an  enemy 
who  was  represented  as  weak  and  enervated.     In  this  case 
also,  as  in  that  of  the  St.  Eustatius  convoy.  Lord  Sandwich 
had  many  ships  which  he  might  have  sent  to  reinforce  Ad- 
miral  Parker:  the   Sampson,   of  64  guns,  was  one,  which 
instead  of  sending  directly  to  the  admiral.  Lord  Sandwich 
sent  to  the  grand  fleet,  to  which  place  she  was  to  be  sent  for, 
if  wanted.     Here  he  took  an  opportunity  to  retract  a  thing 
which  he  had  asserted,  in  a  former  debate,  namely,  that  it 
was  mere  chance  that  had  made  the  Berwick  fall  in  with  the 
squadrcm  in  the  North  Sea.     This  he  found  not  to  be  tru^ 
for  it  now  appeared  that  it  was  by  order  of  the  admiralty  she 
had  joined  the  squadron.     The  squadron  under  a  very  gal- 
lant friend  of  his,   and  a  member  of  that   House,   Captain 
Keith  Stewart,  had  been  kept  in  the  Downs  for  the  purpose 
of  watching  the  Dutch ;  how  well  they  had  been  watched, 
the  safe  arrival  of  Admiral  Byland  had  proclaimed  to  the 
world:  yet  in  this,  he  presumed,  his  gallant  friend  was  not 
to  blame;  at  least,  he  had  never  been  called  to  an  account 
for  it. 

As  an  epitcmic  of  all  the  other  charges,  he  subjoined  a 
Mh,  drawn  from  the  latest  circumstance,  that  of  the  meeting 
between  Admiral  Kempenfelt  and  the  Brest  fleet  He  read 
the  names  of  the  ships  which  might  have  been  sent  out  to  jom 
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our  rear  admiral;  and  which,  including' the  squadron  in  the 
Downs,  made  about  twenly  sail  of  the  line.  With  this  force 
which  might,  he  said,  have  been  sent  out,  it  was  not  to  be 
doubted  but  through  the  known  bravery  and  abilities  of  Ad* 
miral  Kempenfelt,  we  should  have  completely  destroyed  the 
French  fleet  and  convoy. 

He  concluded,  by  observing,  as  he  had  done  already  on  a 
former  occasion,  that  his  first  motion  ought  to  be  for  the 
removal  of  Lord  Sandwich  froni  his  majesty's  councils; 
but  he  thought  it  inexpedient  now ;  he  would  first  move  a 
censure  upon  him,  and  if  he  should  cany  that,  he  would 
follow  it  up  with  an  address  to  the  king,  which  no  doubt 
would  have  its  effect;  and  then,  undoubtedly,  he  would  pur- 
sue the  inquiry  through  every  part,  when  the  minister, 
whose  administration  should  be  the  subject  of  it,  should  no 
longer  be  vested  with  the  power  to  defeat  it.  He  then  moved 
the  following  resolution :  *^  That  it  appears  to  this  committee^ 
that  there  has  been  gross  mismanagement  in  the  conduct  of 
of  his  majesty's  naval  affairs,  in  the  year  1781." 

The  general  conduct  of  the  naval  war  was  defended  by  Lord 
Mulgrave,  Lord  North,  and  Mr.  Penton.  After  a  long  debate, 
in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Fox  was  supported  by  Lord  Howe, 
Mr.  Webb,  Mr.  John  Townshend,  Mr.  Pitt,  Sir  Fletcher  Norton, 
Mr.  Sheridan,  and  Admiral  Pigot,  the  committee  divided :  Yeas 
183  :  Noes  205.    Majority  against  Mr.  Fox's  motion  22. 

February  13. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  a  circumstance  had  occurred  to  his 
mind,  which  he  did  not  think  of  at  the  time  when  the  debate 
of  Thursday  last  was  concluded ;  and  that  was,  that  the  reso- 
lution he  had  moved  that  day  in  the  committee,  relative  to  the 
mismanagement  of  the  navy,  could  not  be  entered,  as  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  committee  must  be  reported  to  the  House, 
before  they  can  find  their  way  into  the  journals ;  and  as  in 
the  case  he  alluded  to,  the  committee  had  not  come  to  any 
resolution,  his  motion  having  been  negatived,  there  was 
of  course  nothing  for  the  committee  to  report.  He  was  re^ 
solved,  however,  at  all  events,  that  his  motion  should  appear 
upon  record,  and  go  down  to  posterity;  and  therefore  he 
then  gave  notice,  that  on  Wednesday  next,  he  would  move 
in  the  House,  a  resolution,  substantially,  if  not  literally  the 
same,  as  that  which  on  Thursday,  last  had  been  rejected  in 
the  committee. 
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February  ao. 

Mr.  Fox  rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
motion  which  he  had  intimated  gainst  the  admiralty  board ; 
but  he  would  not  trouble  the  House,  he  said»  with  all  the 
arguments  that  had  been  so  well  and  accurately  stated  by 
many  gentlemen  in  the  committee,  respecting  the  most  shame- 
ful manner  in  which  our  naval  aflairs  had  been  conducted  of 
late  years,  for  he  saw  no  reason  for  it;  every  thing  that 
ministers  had*  advanced  in  favour  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  had 
been  so  ably  answered,  that  he  was  confident  every  gentle- 
man was  satisfied  in  his  own  mind,  and  he  trusted  that  there  were 
scarcely  two  opinions  in  the  House.  The  very  respectable 
number  that  had  divided  on  this  motion  in  the  committee,, 
although  not  successfiil,  would,  in  any  other  administration 
but  the  present,  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  majority,  for  it 
certainly  contained  the  voice  of  the  people ;  and  no  minister, 
but  the  present,  Would  think  of  continuing  a  man  in  office 
whom  the  voice  of  the  people  was  so  much  against,  and  with 
so  much  justice.  He  had  been  informed,  he  said,  out  of  the 
House,  that  many  gentlemen  would  have  voted  with  him  in 
the  committee,  but  his  declaration  of  following  up  his  mo- 
tion, if  successfiil,  for  the  dismission  and  punishment  of  Lord 
S&dwich,  had  deterred  them :  now,  he  hoped  no  gentleman 
would  mistake  him,  for  they  were  all  different  and  distinct 
propositions ;  they  might  vote  for  one,  and  reject  the  other : 
hut  he  begged  leave  to  caution  them  a^inst  being  lulled  into 
a  belief  ot  redress ;  for  a  report  had  been  industriously  spread, 
that  Lord  Sandwich  was  to  retire ;  that  report  was  therefore 
calculated  merely  to  serve  the  particular  purpose  of  the  day, 
and  throw  gentlemen  off  their  guard :  but  what  faith  was  to 
be  put  in  the  minister's  promise  was  plainly  to  be  seen  by 
his  former  conduct.  At  the  beginning  of  this  session  he 
promised  that  the  American  war  should  be  conducted  on  a 
narrower  compass^  and  that  it  was  to  be  a  war  of  po^ts ;  but 
no  so(mer  was  his  end  answered,  and  the  supplies  voted,  than 
he  changed  his  tone,  and  that  brave,  gallant,  and  judicious 
officer.  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  was  appointed  to  carrv  on  that 
'war.  To  be  sure,  to  appease  the  people,  one  of  the  chief 
leaders  of  that  war  had  been  removed* ;  but  what  was  the 
consequence  of  his  removal  ?  f^  person  was  appointed  in  his 


*  On  the  nth  of  February,  Lord  George  Germain,  disagreeing  with 
the  other  members  of  the  cabinet  on  the  future  conduct  of  the  war, 
resigned  his  office  of  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state^  and  was 
Kused  to  the  peeMge,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Viscount  SackviUe.  Hif 
•ffice  was  bestowea  on  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis,  aflerwards  Lord  Mendip. 
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stead  who  was  a  known  friend  to  the  American  war,  and  a 
staunch  supporter  of  it  «ver  since  it  first  began.  Therefore, 
as  we  found  the  minister's  promise  was  not  to  be  relied,  on, 
we  should  not"  let  the  opportunity  slip ;  but  while  we  had  it  in 
our  power  we  ought  to  have  exert^  ourselves  in  doing  our 
country  that  justice  which  it  loudly  called  for.  He  begged 
gentlemen  not  to  imagine  that  his  proceeding  in  this  business 
was  in  any  shape  personal  against  the  noble  lord  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  admiralty,  nor  that  it  tended  to  any  criminal 
proceeding.  He  had  nothing  to  say  to  the  Earl  of  Sandwich ; 
it  was  to  the  board  of  admiralty ;  and  gentlemen  ought  not 
td  be  induced  from  personal,  regard  to  that  noble  lord  to  fail 
in  the  execution  of^  their  pubnc  duty.  He  therefore  hoped 
every  gentlemen  would  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  ^na  he 
was  then  confident  they  must  be  of  his  opinion,  and  would 
vote  with  him,  "  That  it  appears  to  this  House,  that  there 
has  been  m*eat  mismanagement  in  the  conduct  of  his  majesty's 
naval  afiairs,  in  the  year  1781.*' 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  Earl  Nugent  and  Mr.  Dundas.  Sir 
William  Dolben,  who  had  supported  Mr.  Fox  in  the  committee, 
and  was  supposed  to  have  weight  with  those  members  who  were 
called  country  gentlemen,  declared  his  resolution  of  voting  against 
him  on  the  present  occasion,  on  account  of  the  intimation  he  had 

tiven  of  his  desien  to  move  an  address  for  the  dismission  of  the 
rst  lord  of  the  admiralty.  This  he  thought  by  far  too  hasty  and 
precipitate  a  proceeding.  Lord  Howe  also  declared,  that  though 
lie  could  not,  in  honour,  avoid  voting  for  the  resolution  before  the 
House,  yet  he  should  certainly  be  against  the  next  step  proposed. 
He  adced,  if  gentlemen  were  provided  witli  a  proper  successor, 
who  would  act  with  the  present  servants  of  the  crown  ?  The 
plan  of  the  ensuing  campaign  was  also,  he  said,  certainly  arranged, 
and  he  doubted  whether  at  such  a  moment  it  would  be  safe  to 
overturn  the  actual  administration  of  the  marine.  Mr.  Fox  was 
ably  supported  by  Mr.  William  Pitt,  who  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  and  declared  that  he  thought  tlie  whole  of  the  proposi- 
tion fully,  clearly,  and  expressly  proved.  General  Conway,  Sir 
Horace  Mann,  Mr.  Dunning,  Aamiral  Keppel,  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Mr.  Thomas  Pitt,  and  Mr.' Taylor,  spoke  also  in  support  of  the 
motion.    The  House  divided : 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

V,  ^  o  JM'*  Wm.  Pitt  7  ^-  '  xr«i,a  S^^^^  Mulgrave  7  ,  ^^ 

^"^«  JMr.  Byng       J  ^^7- Noes  ^^^  j  ^^^^^^^  236. 

So  it  passed  in  &e  negative. 
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Gensral  Conway's  Motions  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
American  War. 

Februaty  22. 

THE  appointment  of  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis  to  the  office  of  secre* 
tar^  of  state  for  the  plantation-department,  vacant  bj  die 
resignation  of  Lord  Sackville,  and  of  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Guy 
Carleton,  to  succeed  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in 
North  America,  having  occasioned  a  general  alarm  amongst  those 
who  were  persuaded  that  there  still  existed  a  secret  and  obstinate 
attachment  in  the  court  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  the 
colonies,  it  was  resolved  to  make  another  attempt  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  bind  up  the  hands  of  the  executive  government,  by 
a  strong  and  explicit  declaration  of  the  opinion  of  parliaments 
With  this  view,  General  Conway,  on  the  220  of  February,  moved, 
I'  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  earnestly 
imploring  his  majesty,  that,  taking  into  his  royal  consideration 
the  many  and  great  calamities  which  have  attended  the  present 
unfortunate  war,  and  the  heavy  burthens  thereby  brought  on  his 
loyal  and  affectionate  people,  he  will  be  pleased  graciously  to  listen 
to  the  humble  prayer  and  advice  of  his  faithful  Commons,  that  the 
war  on  the  continent  of  North  America  may  no  longer  be  pursued 
for  the  impracticable  purpose  of  reducing  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  to  obedieDce  by  force ;  and  expressing  their  hope,  Uiat 
tbe  earnest  desire  and  mligent  exertion  to  restore  the  public  tran- 
quillity, of  which  we  have  received  his  majesty's  gracious  assu- 
rances, may,  by  a  happy  reconciliation  with  the  revolted  colo- 
nies, be  forwarded  and  made  effectual,  to  which  great  end  his 
m^ly's  faithful  Commons  will  be  ready' most  cheerfully  to  give 
their  utmost  assistance.*'  The  debate  on  this  occasion  lasted  till 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  All  the  arguments  used  on  former 
occasions  were  recurred  to  on  both  sides.  The  ministers  continued 
to  hold  the  same  vague  and  undetermined  language^ 89  before. 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis,  and  Mr.  Jenkinsoo, 

Mr.  Fox,  in  an  able  speech,  exposed  the  duplicity  of 
ministers.  He  said  he  was  happy  to  find,  on  a  late  occasion, 
two  hundred  and  nineteen  honest,  independent  men.  If  the 
people  would  only  consider  the  vast  number  of  contractors  and 
placemen,  that  unworthily  and  unjustly  had  seats  in  that 
House,  they  must  be  convinced,  that  a  majority  rfnineteen,  for 
a  minister  was,  in  fact,  a  minority,  as  it  proved  most  clearly 
and  unequivocally  that  the  voice  of  the  people  were  against 
him.  He  was  severe  on  administration,  and  was  glad  to 
find  that  he  had  discovered  who  the  evil  spirit  was  that 
conducted  all  our  mischiefs ;  it  was  a  person  higher  than  the 
noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon:  for  the  noble  lord  was  only 
'  bis  puppet,  and  acted  as  he  was  told*    The  right  honourable 
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gentleman  (Mr.  Ellis)  had  spoke  out.  He  now  understood 
what  was  meant.  He  would  take  the  word  of  a  principal. 
The  other  persons  on  the  same  bench  with  the  right  honour* 
able  gentleman,  though  ostensible  ministersi  were  only  8e* 
condary  kind  of  beings  compared  to  him.  Th^  infernal 
spirit  that  really  ruled,  and  had  so  nearly  ruined  this  country, 
which  was  much  greater,  though  not  so  yisible  as  minitterty 
had  spoken  througn  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  mouth* 
He  said,  it  was  now  eyident,  that  the  war  was  to  be  pursued 
in  America  in  the  same  mad  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
•  conducted  hitherto.  He  talked  of  the  distinction  of  carrying 
on  a  war  with  America,  and  in  America,  and  said,  eyery 
body  had  hoped  from  what  had  &llen  from  the  lord  adyocate^ 
and  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  before  the  holidaysy 
that  the  war  in  future  was  only  to  be  continued  with  America^ 
and  not  in  America.  But  the  right  honourable  gentlelhan'a 
explanation  of  the  sort  of  war  of  posts  to  be  a£>pted,  had 
fully  convinced  him.  He  declared,  if  the  learned  lord 
advocate  did  not  vote  for  the  present  motion,  what  he  had 
said  before  the  holidays  would  bear  the  construction  of  having 
arisen  from  personal  animosity;  otherwise  how  was  his  speak- 
ing: against  one  minister,  and  supporting  another  for  pur- 
suing the  same  measures  in  the  same  manner,  to  be  accounted 
for?  « 

The  House  divided ; 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

v,^  o  I  Mr.  Byng     1  _^ ^^^^  fMr.  J.  Robinson  1  ,^^ 

Y*^«  1  Mr.  Husfey  J  *93- No»g  | j^^  ^  ^^^     j  194. 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative. 

Fehnmry  27. 

The  above  division  having  afforded  the  ministry  the  melancholy 
majority  of  a  single  vote,  was  considered  by  Opposition  as  a  com* 
plete  victory  on  die  subject  of  the  American  war ;  and  as  a  majority 
of  the  absent  members  were  supposed  to  coincide  in  opinion  with 
the  former,  it  was  resolved  to  bring  the  question  before  the  House 
again  the  first  opportunity.  Accordingly,  this  day  General  Con- 
way moved,  '*  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  the 
farther  prosecution  of  offensive  war  on  the  continent  of  North 
America,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  revolted  colonies  to 
obedience  by  force,  will  be  the  means  of  weakening  the  efforts 
*of  this  country  against  her  European  enemies,  tends,  under 
the  present  circumstances,  dangerously  to  increase  the  mutual 
enmity,  so  fatal  to  the  interests  both  of  Great  Britain  and  Ame- 
rica, and,.by  preventing  an  happy  reconciliation  with  that  country, 
to  frustrate  the  earnest  desire  graciously  expressed  by  his  majesty 
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to  rettore  the  blesBings  of  public  tranquillity/'  The  motion  was  se- ' 
conded  by  Viscount  Althorpe,  and  opposed  by  Lord  North,  in  a 
long  and  able  reply.  He  objected  to  it  as  unnecessary,  after  the 
assurances  that  had  been  ^iven  by  government;  as  dan^ous^ 
on  account  of  the  information  it  'conveyed  to  our  enemies ;  as 
impolitic,  because  it  entirely  took  away  from  the  executive 
govenmient  the  use  o£  its  discretion ;  as  tending  to  retard  rather 
than  to  advance  the  attainment  of  peace,  the  great  object  in 
view  by  both  sides  of  the  House.  He  therefore  could  only  con« 
aider  the  motion  as  a  party  measure,  and,  in  that  light,  he  thought 
it  not  less  exceptionable.  If,  said  he,  the  House  suspects  the 
sincerity  of  the  servants  of  the  crown,  if  they  have  any  doubts  of 
their  ability  or  integrity,  it  is  not  by  such  a  motion  as  the  present 
that  they  ought  to^express  their  sentiments ;  they  ought  to  address 
the  crown  to  remove  those  ministers  in  whom  they  could  not  place 
confidence,  and  to  appoint  others  in  whom  they  could  confide. 
A  min»ter,  he  said,  ought  no  longer  to  continue  a  minister  after 
he  was  suspected  by  that  House.  He  should  be  like  Csesar's  wife, 
not  only. free  from  guilt,  but  even  fi^om  suspicion.  If,  indeed, 
the  House  should  shew  that  they  had  withdrawn  their  confidence 
from  him,  it  would  be  his  duty,  without  waiting  for  an  address 
for  his  removal,  to  wait  upon  his  sovereien,  and,  delivering  up 
the  seals  of  his  office,  say  to  him,  <^  Sir,  I  have  long  served  you 
with  diligence,  with  zeal,  and  with  fidelity,  but  success  has  not 
crowned  my  endeavours ;  your  parliament  have  withdrawn  from 
me  dieir  confidence ;  all  my  declarations  to  them  are  suspected ; 
therefore,  Sir,  let  me  resign  to  you  those  employments,  which  I 
ought  not  to  keep  longer  than  I  can  be  serviceable  to  your 
majesty  and  your  subjects."  Lord  North  was  followed  by  the 
attom^-general,  Mr.  Wallace,  who  observed,  that  there  were 
many  more  obstacles  to  be  removed,  in  order  to  treat  of  peace 
with  the  Americans,  than  the  House  seemed  to  be  aware  of.  At 
that  moment,  several  acts  of  parliament  were  in  existence,  which 
would  prove  insuperable  bars  to  such  an  attempt.  He  therefore 
should  recommend,  that  as  the  first  necessary  step,  a  truce; 
during  the  continuance  of  which,  the  enmity,  occasioned  by  the 
violence  of  the  contest,  might  subside ;  and  each  party,  bemg  at 
leisure  to  consult  their  re^  interests,  might  accede  to  terms  of 
peace,  which,  having  undergone  a  slow  and  temperate  discussion, 
might  prove  more  honourable  and  advantageous,  as  well  as  more 
likely  to  secure  a  permanent  union,  than  those  resulting  from 
sudcien  overtures  and  sudden  acquiescence.  He  declared  his 
intentions  of  bringing  in  a  bill,  wiUi  the  permission  of  the  House, 
for  these  purposes ;  and  he  should  therefore  move,  "  That  the 
debate  be  adjourned  till  this  day  fortnight."  This  attempt  was 
combated  by  Mr.  Fox  and  several  leaders  of  Opposition.  Mr, 
William  Pitt  was  particularly  severe  on  the  motion  of  adjoursb- 
ment;  and  on  the  ground  of  Lord  North's  own  declaration,  urged  * 
the  House,  by  every  consideration  of  duty  or  prudence,  to  with- 
draw confidence  from  the  present  administration.  Was  there  a 
promise,  he  asked,  which  they  had  not  falsified  ?  Was  there  a 
irfan  ip;  which  they  agreed  ?    Did  any  two  of  them  accord  in 
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any  specific  doctrine?  No!  there  was  an  incessant  variation: 
a  shuminff  and  tricking  pervaded  their  whole  conduct,  and  in 
them  parliament  could  place  no  trust.  The  debate  lasted  again 
till  two  in  the  mornmg,  when,  though  the  proposition  of  the 
attorney-general  was  supposed  to  have  brought  over  a  few  irreso- 
lute votes  to  the  side  of  the  minister,  there  appeared  for  the 
adjournment  only  215 ;  against  it,  234,  exclusive  of  the  two  tellers 
on  each  side.  The  number  of  those  who  were  present  at  the 
beginning  of  the  debate,  but  had  paired  off  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  were  said  to  have  amounted  to  14.  The  original  ques- 
tion, and  an  address  to  the  king,  formed  upon  the  resolution, 
were  then  carried  without  a  division,  and  the  address  was  ordered 
to  be  presented  by  the  whole  House. 

March  4. 

llie  Speaker  reported  to  the  House,  that  the  House  had  at- 
tended his  majesty  with  their  address,  to  which  he  had  been 
pleased  to  return  the  following  answer : 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons :  There  are  no  objects 
nearer  to  my  heart  than  the  ease,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  my 
people.  You  may  be  assured,  that  m  pursuance  of  your  advice, 
I  shall  take  such  measures  as  shall  appear  to  me  to  be  most  con- 
ducive to  the  restoration  of  harmony  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  revolted  colonies,  so  essential  to  the  prosperitv  of  both ;  and 
that  my  efforts  shall  be  directed  in  the  most  effectual  manner 
against  our  European  enemies,  until  such  a  peace  can  be  obtained 
as  shall  consist  with  the  interests  and  permanent  welfare  of  my 
kingdoms." 

The  thanks  of  the  House  being  unanimously  voted  to  the  king 
fbr  his  gracious  answer,  General  Conway  rose  asain,  and  moved, 
**  That,  after  the  solemn  declaration  of  the  opinion  of  this  House  . 
in  their  humble  address  presented  to  his  majesty  on  Friday  last, 
and  his  majesty's  assurance  of  his  gracious  intention,  in  pursuance 
of  their  advice,  to  take  such  measures  as  shall  appear  to  his  ma- 
jesty to  be  most  conducive  to  the  restoration  of  narmony  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  revolted  colonies,  so  essential  to  the  pros- 
perity of  both,  this  House  will  consider  as  enemies  to  his  majesty 
and  Uiis  country,  all  those  who  shall  endeavour  to  frustrate  his 
majesty's  paternal  care  for  the  ease  and  happiness  of  his  pe<^le,  by 
advising,  or  by  any  means  attempting,  the  farther  prosecution  of 
offensive  war  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  the  revolted  colonies  to  obedience  by  force.  I«ord 
Althorpe  seconded  the  motion.  Lord  North  declared,  that  in  pur- 
suance of  the  address,  and  of  the  king's  answer,  he  should  use 
every  effort  to  fulfil  their  orders,  relying  on  their  further  instruc- 
tion, if  he  appeared  to  misapprehend  their  intentions.  He  consi- 
dered the  motion  unnecessary,  as  it  only  reinforced  declarations 
already  sufficiently  strong. 

Hfx,  Fox  rose  to  speak  but  a  few  words  on  the  motion ;  for 
as  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  had  said  tibat  he  should 
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not  Oppose  it^  there  was  no  occasion  for  him  to  ^ter  inter  any 
detail  of  argument  in  defence  of  the  proposition ;  some  things^ 
howevw,  had  dropt  from  the  noble  lord,  on  which  he  must 
animadvert.  But  he  must  first  beg  leave  to  say,  that  he  was 
one  of  those  who  were  completely  and  totally  dissatisfied  with 
the  aoswer  of  the  crown  to  the  address  of  that  House.  When 
he  spoke  in  this  manner,  he  would  undoubtedly  be  understood 
to  mean,  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  answer  which  his 
majesty's  ministers  had  advised  his  majesty  to  give*  It  was 
the  answer  of  the  ministers,  and  among  others,  of  that  minis- 
ter who  had,  on  that  day,  been  he^d  to  declare,  that  he 
disapproved  of  the  resolution  of  the  House  on  which  the  ad- 
dress was  founded ;  they  had  put  an  answer  into  the  mouth  o£ 
his  majesty  which  he  could  not  approve  of,  because  it  was  not 
an  answer  sufficiently  clear  and  specific.  For  what  did  it  say? 
That  his  majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  put  an  end 
to  the  offensive  war  carried  on  in  Anxerica,  for  the  purpose  <rf 
reducing  the  Americans  to  obedience  by  force  ?  No.  But 
that  his  majesty  would  take  such  measures  as  shall  appear  to 
him  (that  is,  as  shall  ^pear  to  his  ministers)  conducive  to 
the  restoration  of  harmony.  Could  this  be  satisfactory  ?  Par- 
liament had  pointed  out  the  specific  means  by  which  to  ac- 
complish the  object;  namely,  by  putting  an  immediate  stop  to 
offensive  war;  but  his  majesty's  ministers,  instead  of  declaring 
in  their  answer  that  they  would  guide  themselves  by  this 
advice,  make  his  majesty  declare  that  they  will  take  such  steps 
as  a^feax  to  them  conducive  to  the  object.  He  was  not  in 
the  House  when  the  motion  for  an  ^dress  of  thanks  was 
agreed  to»  as  he.  understood,  unanimously;  if  he  had,  notwith- 
standing what  he  had  just  said,  he  should  have  voted  for  i^ 
for  he  was  carefiil  to  distinguish  between  the  obligation  that 
was  due  to  his  majesty  personally  for  the  grace  of  his  answer 
(and  he  sincerely  believed  that  his  majesty  was,  in  his  royal 
mind,  most  graciously  disposed  to  restore  the  blessings  of  peace 
to  his  unhappy  people),  and  those  ministers  who  wished  to 
make  the  crown  follow  a  plan  of  conduct  directly  opposite  to 
the  advice  of  his  faithfiil  commons.  This  answer  of  the  mi«- 
nistry,  coupled  with  their  language  in  that  House^  was  per- 
fectly intelli^ble;  for  here  they  declared,  and  particularly 
the  minister  for  the  American  department,  that  the  best  way 
to  conclude  a  peace  with  America  was  to  make  them  feel  the 
calamities  of  war.  This  expression  the  new  secretary  of 
state  (Mr.,  Ellis)  had  made  use  of  but  a  few  days  before. 
His  majesty,  he  sincerely  believed,  wished  to  conclude  peace 
with  Anpierica,  as  his  iaithfiil  Comiftons  had  advised  him ;  but 
his  n4msters  undo^bt^ly  ;meant  no  such  thing,  for  their  lan- 
guage was  djflSerent 
VOL.  ix.  9 
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But  the  noble  lord  had  said,  that  he  never  would,  nor 
should  any  man  presume  to  act  in  contradiction  to  the  voice 
of  the  majority  of  that-  House ;  nor  dare  to  call  it  in  question ; 
nor  dare  to  abuse  it,  in  any  shape.  For  his  own  part,  he 
must  claim  to  himself  the  right  of  declaring  his  opinion  freely 
and  fully  of  the  conduct  of  parliament,  in  discharge  of  his 
own  conscience,  and  of  his  duty.  When  majorities  acted 
wrong  in  his  opinion,  he  would,  both  within  that  House  and 
out  of  it,  declare  his  disapprobation  of  their  conduct:  but 
the  noble  lord  pronounced  it,  as  the  indispensable  duty  of  a 
minister  to  hold  the  decision  of  the  majorities  of  that  House 
in  the  strictest  reverence.  Had  he  always  done  so  ?  Did 
he  ijot  remember  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  that  House, 
declaring  that  the  influence  of  the  crown  ought  to  be  di- 
minished? What,  then,  was  his  duty  upon  that  occa- 
sion? Surely,  to  second  the  endeavours  of  that  majority 
to  reduce  the  influence.  Did  he  so  ?  No.  He  there  coun- 
teracted, opposed,  and  at  last  defeated  and  destroyed  the 
desire  of  that  House;  nay,  he  advised  the  crown,  in  a 
shameful  manner,  to  dissolve  the  parliament  before  its  regular 
period,  lest  they  should,  in  another  session,  carry  into  ex- 
ecution the  resolutions  of  a  former.  Did  he  not,  by  hi» 
conduct,  bring  upon  that  House  the*  disgrace  and  ignominy 
:of  having  declared  what  was  their  duty,  and  afterwards  failed 
to  perform  it  ? 

If  the  noble  lord  sought  for  credit  in  his  declarations  of 
respect  for  the  decision  of  majorities,  let  him  now  come  to 
the  resolution  of  the  6th  of  April,  1780,  and  reduce  the 
influence  of  the  crown,  and  then  he  would  be  considered  as 
SL  fair  man ;  but  the  noble  lord  would  otherways  incur  the 
censure  of  saying  things  in  argument  which  he  by  no  means 
meant  to  abide  by.  His  situation  was  truly  embarrassing. 
He  had  said  in  debate  the  other  evening,  and  he  had  said  it 
by  way  of  menace,  that  if  the  voice  of  the  House  should  be 
against  Jiira,  that  was  undoubtedly  by  being  against  the  prin- 
ciple and  system  of  his  administration,  he  would  no  longer 
continue  in  place.  The  House  had  been  against  him ;  the 
majority  of  the  House  was  against  himj  and  still  Ae  noble 
lord  kept  his  place.  Such  was  his  respect  for  majorities,  and 
such  the  credit  that  ought  to  be  given  to  his  declarations  in 
that  House !  But  it  was  no  way  strange,  that  he  should 
now  affect  to  pay  regard  to  the  decision  of  majorities;  he 
stood  in  a  situation  which,  he  would  be  bound  to  say,  had 
not  been  precedented  since  the  revolution ;  he  remained  in 
place  when  the  House  had  condemned  the  system.  Being 
then  to  carry  on  measures  contrary. to  his  own  opinion,  what 
must  be  done  ?    When  he  went  into  his  sovereign's  pi*esence^ 
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he  most  address  him  in  language  to  the  following  effect:-— 
*'  I  am  come,  Sire,  to  advise  you  to  a  measure^  which  is  ex-» 
pressly  contrary  to  my  own  opinion,  and  to  all  I  ever  told 
you;  but,  however,  it  is  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons."  The  noble  lord  was  to  gather  every 
thing  from  the  opinion  of  that.  House,  since  he  seemed  re- 
solv^  to  carry  oq  measures  of  which  he  disapproved,  if  thia 
country  should  be  so  reduced,  so  poor  in  spirit,  or  so  indif- 
ferent as  to  suffer  a  minister  to  have  the  conduct  of  affairs  in 
a  moment  so  dangerous  as  the  present,  when  he  dared  not  to 
execute  his  own  plans. 

The  free,  uncorrupt  voice  of  the  majority  of  that  House 
was,  indeed,  respectable.     He  did  respect  it;  and  respecting 
it,  he  must  condemn  and  despise  the  majorities  of  another 
description,  which  the  minister  had  procured  by  means  of 
cofmption«     When  he  saw  a  majority,  composed  of  contrac- 
tors, whom  a  majority  of  that  House  had  previously  declared 
to  be  ineligible  to  sit  ther^  he  could  not  respect  that  ma- 
jority.    The  House  having,  by  solemn  resolutions,  declared 
contractors,  the  lords  of  tr^de,  and  certain  other  officers  of 
the  state^  incapable  of  sitting  in  that  House,  he  could  not 
afterwards  respect  a  majority  made  up  of  those  men  alone.  He 
thanked  God  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  come  to  the 
resolutions  of  Friday  last.      Whatever  were  their  present 
effects,  they  must,  in  the  end,  be  decisive ;  for  they  had,  by 
those  resolutions,   broken,    dei^troyed    and    annihilated  the 
principle  and  basis  of  the  present  system;    they  had  over- 
come   corruption;   and    the  system,  thus    deprived   of   its 
foundation,  must  crumble  into  pieces.      It  was  impossible 
to  believe  that  the.  ministry  could  be  so  daring  and  profligate 
as  to  go  on  after  what  had  happened  on  Wednesday  last; 
they  could  not  have  the  presumption,  surely,  after  the  tidings 
that  had  come  that  day ;  they  could  not  be  impudent  enough 
to  go  on.     That  day  they  had  heard  that  the  important  island 
of  Minorca  was  lost;  that  the  garrison,  consisting  of  1500 
men,  had  surrendered  prisoners  of  war  ;^and  that  there  were 
circumstances  in  the  loss  of  this  island,  which  made  it  par- 
ticularly criminal  in  ministers;    for,  besides  tlie  loss  of  the 
garrison,  he  understood  that  there  were  several  regiments  now 
on  their  way  to  relieve  the  place.     In  the  last  war,  the  loss 
of  this  important  fortress  and  island  drove  a  much  greater 
ministry  iJban  the  present  from  their  seats.      The  nation 
would  not  then  suffer  loss,  disgrace,  and  calamity,  without 
calling  their  rulers  to  a  severe  account.     Would  they  now 
suffer  loss  after  loss,  disaster  after  disaster  ?     Were  they  so 
habituated  to  defeat?    Had  ministry  made  them  so  fiuniliar 
widi  aorrow  that  they  could  now  bear  los»  without  a  complaint  ? 
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He  hoped  not  He  had  heard  that  day  another  report;  he 
sincerely  hoped  it  was  not  true ;  he  had  no  other  reason  for 
believing  it,  but  the  probability,  that  the  most  important 
island  remaining  to  us  in  the  West  Indies,  except  Jamaica, 
he  meant  St.  Kitt's,  was  taken.  He  desired  ministers  to  in- 
form the  House,  if  it  was  true  that  this  calamity  also  had  come 
upon  us ;  and  where  they  meant  to  stop ;  when  they  would 
confess  that  they  had  done  enough.  From  his  soul,  he  be- 
lieved, that  such  was  their  accursed  obstinacy,  that  even 
when  they  had  lost  nine-tenths  of  the  king's  dominions, 
they  would  not  be  satisfied  till  they  had  mangled  and  destroyed 
the  last  miserable  tenth  also  —  pride  and  obstinacy  were  so 
predominant  in  their  nature ! 

He  could  not  help  observing  with  pleasure,  the  triumph  of 
men  in  every  quarter,  on  the  resolutions  of  the  House  on  Wed- 
nesday last.  ITie  exultation,  the  triumph,  the  hope,  painted 
and  expressed  in  every  countenance,  was  a  test  of  the  desire 
which  they  had  for  the  object  recommended  in  that  House,  and 
the  consequences  that  it  had  produced  on  the  funds,  and  on 
the  credit  of  the  nation,  were  also  inconceivable.  The  peo- 
ple saw  or  heard  of  our  triumphs  without  emotion.  They 
heard  of  the  victories  obtained  by  his  majesty's  ministers  with- 
out gladness.  The  stocks  remained  the  same,  the  faces  of  men 
wore  the  same  gloom ;  but  on  the  instant  that  a  victory  was 
gained  over  his  majesty's  ministers,  whom  they  considered  as 
the  greatest  enemies  of  their  country,  their  joy  was  immo- 
derate, th^  funds  were  immediately  advanced,  and  the  credit 
of  the  nation  raised,  because  there  was  a  prospect  of  the 
ministry  going  out  of  place.  All  yet  would  be  well  in  their 
conception,  if  this  should  be  brought  about.  When  the  noble 
lord,  two  years  ago,  brought  in  a  bill  for  conciliatory  propo- 
sitions with  America,  the  funds  were  not  affected ;  they  hoped 
for  no  benefit  from  any  thing  that  he  should  undertake;  but 
when  the  parliament  declared  it,  they  instantly  proclaimed 
**  now  that  the  minister  is  beaten  the  country  may  be  saved." 
He  professed  that,  though  he  could  not  thank  God  for  the 
many  calamities  which  had  overtaken  this  unhappy  land,  in 
consequence  of  the  fatal  system  by  which  the  king  mid  people 
had  been  deluded,  he  still  considered  it  as  beneficial  that  the 
triumph  of  Wednesday  last  had  not  coiiie  sooner.  It  had, 
coming  as  it  did,  completely  and  effectually  destroyed 
corruption;  the  reign  of  it  was  at  an  end.  If  the  conquest 
had  come  sooner,  before  we  had  been  so  instigated  against 
the  baneful  consequences  of  a  system  of  corruption,  perhaps 
•there  might  have  been  contrived  some  paltry  and  insignifi- 
cant coalitions,  which  would  have  made  the  system  more  pa- 
latable.   Now  they  were  roused,  and  les^gued  by  a  sense  of 
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common  danger,  to  a  plan  of  general  and  united  action ; 
though  the  actaimistration  miffht  go  on  for  a  day,  a  week,  a 
monui,  or  a  year,  it  was  nothing  to  a  man  who  viewed  things 
on  a  great  scale ;  the  foundation  was  taken  from  it  on  Wed- 
nesday last ;  it  must  fall  down,  and  then  an  effectual  remedy 
would  be  found  to  prevent  its  ever  rising  again. 

Ministers  did  not  venture  to  divide  the  House ;  the  motion, 
therefore,  after  a  feeble  opposition,  was  agreed  to. 


The  Attorney-General's  Bill  for  enabling  the  Kin» 
TO  conclude  a  Peace  or  Truce  with  America. 

March  5* 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee,  the  Attomey- 
Greneral,  Mr.  Wallace,  moved,  "  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  m 
a  bill  to  enable  his  majesty  to  Conclude  a  peace,  or  truce,  with  the 
revolted  colonies  in  North  America." 

Mr.  Fox  assured  the  committee  that  nothing  but  the  per- 
sonal respect  he  bore  the  learned  gentleman  had  prevented  him 
from  treating  the  proposition  just  as  it  deserved  to  be  treated ; 
and  that  was  to  burst  out  a  laughing  when  he  had  heard  it* 
and  then  walk  out  of  the  House ;  for  nothing  could  be  so  ridi«^ 
culous  and  &rcical  as  to  hear  such  a  proposition  from  that  side 
of  die  House,  and  from  a  member  who,  on  Wednesday  last^ 
had  combated,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  a  resolution,  the  obvious 
tendency  of  which  was  that  very  peace  with  which  the  learn- 
ed gentleman  seemed  at  present  enamoured.  The  supporters 
of  administration  entertained  at  present  a  wish  for  peace ;  but 
they  had  been  beaten  into  it ;  and  nothing  but  flagellation 
and  correction  could  drive  them  to  think  of  peace :  pity  it 
vas  that  so  much  correction  should  be  necessary ! — The 
learned  gentleman  had  said,  and  said  truly,  that  opening  our 
ports  to  the  Americans,  and  facilitating  mutual  intercourse 
with  them,  was  the  most  effectual  way  to  incline  them  to  re- 
turn to  that  preference  which  they  used  to  give  to  our  market 
over  any  other.  Pity  it  was,  that  the  learned  gentleman  and 
his  friends  had  not  discovered  tliis  four  vears  so<»ier;  then 
we  should  not  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  America  and  our 
West  India  islands;  we  should  not  have  to  regret  the  loss  of 
Minorca^  or  be  reduced  to  this  melancholy  situation,  that 
of  all  our  foreign  possessions,  those  in  IndiA  excqited^  we 
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could  scarcely  say  that  we  had  now  remaining  more  tfaaa 
Jamaica  and  Gibraltar;  and  God  only  knew  how  long  these 
might  remain  in  our  hands  !  When  he  rose,  it  was  not  with 
an  intention  either  to  support  or  oppose  the  motion  of  the 
learned  gentleman,  from  which  however  he  was  free  to  say, 
that  ho  expected  very  little  good ;  but  before  he  should  con- 
sent to  furnish  ministers  with  the  means  of  making  peace,  he 
would  ask  how  far  it  was  probable  that  they  were  inclined  to 
make  peace  ?  Gentlemen  knew  well  that  Spain  had  offered 
her  mediation,  before  she  declared  wan     Would  ministers 
tell  upon  what  grounds  it  was  rejected?    In  the  year  1,781, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  of-  Europe  had  offered  a 
mediation.    Upon  what  principle  was  it  rejected  ?  Those  who 
did  not  listen  to  mediations,  could  scarcely  be  called  friends 
lo  peace :  but  if  measures  destructive  of  peace  had  been  pur- 
6ued,  would  any  one  say  that  the  present  ministers  were  in- 
clined to  it,  or  proper  agents  to  negociate  it  ?    Was  it  true 
that  our  ministers  had  flatly  refused  to  suffer  any  agents  from 
America  to  meet  their  plcnipotentiai*ies,  under  the  mediation 
of  the  prince  alluded  to  ?  If  it  was  true,  then  it  was  to  be  con- 
cluded, tliat  as  they  had  driven  the  Americans  to  treat  through 
France,  they  would  consequently  have  taken  the  most  effectual 
means  to  rivet  the  alliance  between  them ;  and  of  course  no- 
thing could  be  more  injurious  to  the  interests  of  this  country. 
The  learned  gentleman  therefore,  in  looking  for  the  impecH- 
ments  and  bars  to  peace,  which  he  was  desirous  to  remove, 
ought  to  look  to  his  right  and  to  his  left,  and  in  the  persons 
of  his  friends,  the  ministers,  he  would  find  those  impecfiments. 
Before  he  sat  down,  he  had  a  proposal  to  make  to  ministers; 
he  would  inform  them  for  certain,  that  there  were  persons 
now  in  Europe,  who  were  fully  empowered  to  treat  for  a 
peace  between  Great  Britain  and  America ;  and  though  he 
believed  they  would  not  treat  with  the  present  ministers,  still 
he  Would  put  them  in  a  way  of  taking  peace ;  nay  more,  if 
they  did  not  like  to  interfere  in  it  themselves,  he  would  un- 
dertake to  negociate  for  them  himself.     He  saw  a  learned 
gentieman  smile  at  his  proposal ;  he  was  not  surprised  at  it; 
nor  could  he  have  brought  himself  to  make  it,  if  the  good  of 
his  country  did  not  urge  him  to  it ;  and  he  might  propose  it, 
without  being  guilty  of  more  inconsistency  than  the  noble 
lord,  who  condemned  the  resolution  of  Wednesday  last,  |for 
peace  with  America,  though  at  present  he  was  willing  to  act 
everyday  contrary  to  his  inclination;  and  to  be  constantly 
advising  the  sovereign  to  pursue  those  measures,  which  he  so 
much  condemned.     Our  affairs  were  so  circumstanced  that 
ministers  must  lose  their  places,  or  the  country  must  be  un- 
d6ne^  he  would  therefore  let  ihem  enjoy  those  emoluments) 
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which  ihey  held  so  dear,  provided  he  could  save  his  country: 
for  this  end  he  was  willing  to  serve  them  in  the  business  of 
peace^  in  any  capacity,  even  as  an  under  commis,  or  messen- 
ger. But  in  so  doing,  he  desired  it  might  be  understood  that 
he  did  not  mean  to  have  any  connection  with  them :  from  the 
moment  when  he  should  make  any  terms  with  one  of  them,  he 
would  rest  satisfied  to  be  called  the  most  infamous  of  man- 
kind: he  could  not  for  an  instant  think  of  a  coalition  with 
men,  who  in  every  public  and  private  transaction,  as  ministers, 
had  shewn  themselves  void  of  every  principle  of  honour  and 
honesty:  in  the  hands  of  such  men  he  would  not  trust  his 
hoiiour,  even  for  a  minute. 

Lord  Norfli  explained  the  manner  in  which  mediations  had  been 
offered,  and  answered  Mr.  Fox's  insinuations  against  his  honour. 
He  would  not,  he  added,  relinquish  his  office  merely  because  so 
much  eagerness  was  shewn  to  drive  him  out ;  but  as  he  had  hither- 
to retained  it  to  prevent  confusion,  and  the  introduction  of  uncon- 
stitutional principles  into  government,  he  would  not  resien  till 
comraanded  by  the  king,  or  till  the  House  should,  in  the  clearest 
nuumer,  indicate  thepropriety  of  his  withdrawing. 

Mr.  Fox  assured  the  noble  lord,  when  hie  said  he  was  dis- 
honourable m  private  transactions,  he  meant  in  such  as  were 
of  a  half  public,  half  private  nature;  and  not  at  all  in  his 
pdvBte  character,  or  in  such  part  of  his  public  character  as 
related  to  money  matters,  in  which  he  was  read^  to  admit 
that  he  stood  clear  from  every  imputation.  He  wished  how- 
ever, in  every  other  respect,  it  should  be  believed  that  he 
had  spoken  no  harsher  than  he  meant  He  ridiculed  the 
id^  of  the  noble  lord*s  remaining  in  ofUce  to  prevent  confu- 
sion; and  was  surprised  at  the  difference  which  he  found  in 
die  noble  lord's  language  on  this  day  and  Wednesday  lasty 
relative  to  resignation. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  without  a  division. 


Lord  John  Cavendish's  Motion  of  Censure  on 
Ministers. 

March  8* 

THE  following  resolutions  were  moved  by  Lord  John  Caven- 
dish :— I.  "  That  it  appears  to  this  House,  that  since  the  year 
I77jfy  iqpwards  of  one  hundred  millions  of  money  have  been  ex« 
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pended  on  the  army  and  navy  in  a  fruitless  war :  —  2.  That  during 
the  above  period,  we  have  lost  the  thirteen  colonies  of  America, 
which  anciently  belonged  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  (except 
the  posts  of  New  York,  Charles-Town,  and  Savannah,)  the  neiirly 
acquired  colony  of  Florida,  many  of  our  valuable  West  India  and 
other  islands,  and  those  that  remain  are  in  the  most  imminent 
danger:  —  3.  That  Great  Britain  is  at  present  engaged  in  an  ex- 
pensive war  with  America,  France,  Spam,  and  Holland,  without  a 
single  ally: — 4.  That  the  chief  cause  of  all  these  misfortunes  has 
been  the  want  of  foresight  and  ability  in  his  majesty's  ministers." 
The  resolutions  were  seconded  by  Mr.  Powys,  and  supported  by 
Mr.  Martin,  Mr,  Thomas  Townshend,  Mr.  Burke,  Sir  Horace 
Mann,  Lord  Maitland,  Mr.  Fox,  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  Mr,  Thomas 
Pitt,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Byng,  and  Mr.  William  Pitt.  The  order 
of  the  day  was  moved  by  the  secretary  at  war,  and  supported  by 
Mr.  Sfecretary  Ellis,  Earl  Nugent,  Mr.  William  Adam,  Mr.  Dua- 
das,  Mr.  Rigby,  and  Lord  North, 

Mr.  Fox  rose,  and  answered  tlie  several  matters  thrown 
out  bv  Mr.  Adam.  He  had  declared,  and  he  repeated^  the 
assertion,  that  he  would  be  an  infiunous  man,  who  should,  on 
coming  into  place,  abandon  the  principles  and  profession^ 
which  he  had  made  when  out  of  place.  He  was  happy  to  say 
that  every  principle  he  had  ever  held  had  been  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  that  House,  the  decision  of  which  had  given  sane* 
tion  to  his  opinions.  The  two  great  leading  principles  of  his 
mind,  in  which  he  differed  from  the  Eling's  ministers,  wer^ 
the  prosecution  of  the  American  war,  and  the  infhience  of 
the  crown ;  in  both  these  matters  he  had  been  supported  by 
the  opinion  of  parliament.  The  resolutions  of  the  127th  oif 
February  had  condemned  the  American  war,  and  those  of  the 
6th  of  April,  1780,  had  declared  that  the  influence  of  the 
crown  ought  to  be  diminished.  ITie  general  principle  of  re- 
ducing that  influence  he  warmly  adopted.  The  corruption  ijf 
that  House  was  intolerable,  and  to  all  the  resolutions  which 
the  House  had  come  to  at  that  time,  for  excluding  contractors, 
for  excluding  the  members  of  the  board  of  trade,  of  the 
board  of  green  cloth,  &c.  he,  from  his  heart,  subscribed. 
AH  these  members  the  House  had  declared  to  be  incapable 
of  sitting  and  voting  in  that  House.  By  taking  up  the 
list  of  the  division  on  the  late  memorable  occasion,  instead 
of  leaving  the  minister  in  a  minority  of  nineteen,  he  would 
prove,  that,  by  taking  away  these  contractors  and  placenien, 
who  were  declared  by  the  House  to  be  incapable  of  voting, 
the  majority  against  the  minister  was  upwards  of  a  hundred. 
To  all  the  details  prepared  for  the  reduction  of  influence,  he 
did  not  subscribe ;  biit  in  this  he  was  clear  and  decided,  that 
that  House  ought  to  he  made  what  it  was  originally  intended 
to  be — the  representative  of  the  nation.     With  respect  to 
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shortening  the  duration  of  parliament,  it  had  always  been 
his  <^inion,  that  it  ought  to  be  shortened;  it  was,  however^ 
a  question  on  which  honest  men  might  differ,  for  honest  and 
freemen  would  differ;  and  he  was  clearly  of  opinion,  that 
the  shortening  the  duration  of  parliament  would  do  nothing, 
without  reducing  at  the  same  time  the  influence  of  the  crown; 
but  he  thought  the  shorteniujS  the  duration  of  parliament 
would  be  one  great  means  of  reducing  that  influence.  He 
could  not  help  expressing  his  astonishment  at  the  honourable 
gentleman's  declaring,  that  septennial  parliaments  were  chosen 
fts  the  wisest  and  most  consonant  to  the  general  well-being  of 
the  state,  by  those  respectable  and  great  men,  the  Whigs, 
who  settled  the  constitution,  when  the  Revolution  took  place* 
He  reminded  the  House  that  the  bill  for  septennial  parlia- 
ments was  a  bill  of  modern  date,  and  though  it  might  not  be 
practicable  to  alter  that  mode  immediately,  he  still  was  of 
opinion  that  annual  or  triennial  parliaments  would  be  an  im- 
provement, calculated  to  preserve  the  privileges  of  the  people 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown. 

Having  said  this,  he  begged  leave  to  explain  a  matter 
which  he  had  urged  on  a  former  evening,  and  which  he 
understood  had  been  misapprehended.  It  had  been  thought 
that  he  gave  out  that  there  would  be  formed  an  administrar 
tion  of  proscription.  This  he  positively  denied ;  on  the  con* 
traiy,  it  was  the  desire  of  tliose  with  whom  he  had  the  honour 
to  act,  to  form  an  administration  on  the  broadest  basis ;  an 
administration  which  should  take  in  all  that  was  great  and 
dignified  in  the  empire;  t6  collect  all  the  ability,  the  talents^ 
the  consideraticm,  and  the  weight  of  the  nation;  to  draw 
within  its  arms  every  man  of  influence,  every  man  of  popular 
rity,  every  man  of  knowledge,  >every  man  of  experience,  with« 
out  regarding  his  particukr  opinion  on-abstract  points,  and 
to  employ  all  this  body  of  strength  to  one  great  end,  the  de- 
liverance of  the  empire.  He  had  said  only,  that  he  could 
form  no  connection  with  the  present  cabinet;  that  he  should 
be  infamous  if  he  did.  He  Uiought,  however,  that  they  had 
no  weight  nor  consideration  in  the  country,  as  private  nien. 
£ven  among  them,  there  was  one,  however,  for  whom  he  en- 
tertained great  respect.  He  meant  the  lord  chancellor:  a 
man  who  had  always  taken  care  to  convince  the  world,  that 
he  had  no  share  in  their  measures.  The  sense  of  the  nation 
called  for  a  change  of  men,  as  the  only  probable  means  of  pro- 
ducing a  change  of  measures,  and  a  peace  with  America,  who 
would  not  treat  with  her  resentful  and  avowed  foes,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  present  administration  ?  What  was  to  be  expected 
from-  an  American  secretary  and  a  minister,  who  severally 
loaintained  their  former  sentipients  respecting  America^  ana 
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who  considered  the  vote  of  Wednesday  se'nnight  as  a  fetter 
on  their  inclinations.  The  times  required  it,  and  he  hoped 
to  God,  the  country  would  soon  have  an  administration  settled 
on  a  broad  bottom,  in  which  they  could  place  confidence,  and 
from  whose  measures  they  might  rationally  hope  for  success. 
It  was  by  driving  the  present  weak,  wicked,  and  incapable 
advisers  of  the  crown  from  the  person  of  his  majesty,  that  the 
countiy  could  alone  expect  to  recover  fi'om  its  present  dis- 
grace and  misfortune.  The  propositions  moved  by  his  noble 
friend  that  day,  he  was  convinced  in  his  own  mind,  would 
tend  to  produce  that  great  and  desirable  object ;  and,  there- 
fore, wishing  as  he  did  for  the  removal  of  the  noble  lord  in 
the  blue  ribbon,  and  such  of  his  colleagues  as  had  been  the 
planaei*s  and  conductors  of  the  accursed  American  war,  as  the 
best  blessing  he  could  wish  for  his  country,  he  should  vote 
against  the  motion  for  the  order  of  the  day. 

In  explanation  of  his  description  of  the  broad-bottomed 
administration,  which  his  friends  desired  to  form,  he  said,  that 
they  would  proscribe  ho  men,  of  any  principles,  in  the  prer 
.  sent  dreadful  moment,  but  the  five  or  six  men  who  were  now, 
and  had  been,  the  confidential  advisers  of  his  majesty  in  all 
the  measures  th^t  had  brought  about  the  present  calamities. 
-To  demonstrate  his  meaning  by  an  example,  they  did  not 
-even  wish  to  proscribe  the  learned  lord  advocate,  although 
they  abhorred  his  notions  of  the  constitution.  He  then  spoke 
of  bis  idea  of  consulting  the  voice  of  the  people  without  doors. 
•It  was  clearly  his  opinion,  that  the  people  ought  to  declare 
their,  opinion  of  men  and  things;  and  that  to  do  this,  they  had 
a  right  to  meet  and  consult  together,  provided  they  did  it  in  a 
peaceable,  orderly  manner.  He  would  add  to  this,  that  when 
that  House  should  become  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  duty^  and  so 
iar  gone  in  corruption  as  to  abandon  the  rights  of  the  people 
altogether,  and  to  become  the  passive  instruments  of  the  crown, 
then  it  might  be  justifiable  for  the  people  to  revert  to  the  ori- 
ginal principles  of  the  constitution,  and  to  resume  the  direc- 
tion of  their  own  afiairs,  so  as  to  preserve  the  popular  weight 
in  the  scale  of  government.  The  present  administration  was 
the  first  since  the  revolution  that  had  dared  to  deny  this  right. 
But,  said  he,  make  parliament  the  representative  of  the  people^ 
and  their  voice  will  be  collected  within  these  walls. 

The  debate  lasted  till  past  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the 
House  divided  soA  the  order  of  the  day : 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

v^ AC  JMr.  W.  Adam     1  ^^^     ^^^^  CMr.  William  Pitt  \  ^^e 
Y^^'  iMr.  J.  Robinson  J  "6— Noes  | j^^^  ^^^  j  216. 

Majority  in  favour  of  ministers  lo. 
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Sir  John  Rous's  Motion  for  withdrawing  the  Confi- 
dence OF  Parliament  from  the  King's  Ministers. 

March  15. 

nPHE  interval  between  the  8th  and  the  15th  of  March  was 
-*-  generally  supposed  to  have  been  employed  in  various  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  divide  the  party  in  Opposition.  On  this  day, 
Sir  John  Rous  moved,  "  that  this  House,  (taking  into  considera- 
tion the  great  sums  voted,  and  debts  incurred,  for  the  service  of 
the  army,  navy,  and  ordnance,  in  this  unfortunate  war,  to  the 
amount  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  millions ;  and  finding  that  the 
nation  has,  notwithstanding  these  extraordinary  exertions,  lost 
thirteen  ancient  colonies  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
the  newly-acquired  province  of  West  Florida,  and  the  islands  of 
Dominica,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Tobago,  and  Minorca,  besides 
several  valuable  commercial  fleets,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
wealth  of  this  country ;  and  that  we  are  still  involved  in  war  with 
three  powerful  nations  in  Europe,  without  one  single  ally,)  can 
have  no  further  confidence  in  the  ministers  who  have  the  direction 
of  public  afly  rs."  The  motion  was  principally  supported  by  Lord 
George  Cavendish,  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr,  Marsham,  Mr.  William 
Pitt,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Lord  John  Cavendish;  and  opposed  by  Sir 
William  Dolben,  Mr.  William  Adam,  and  Mr.  Dundas.  Lord 
North  spoke  with  considerable  emotion  and  embarrassment,  to 
which  the  peculiarity  of  his  situation  must  doubtless  have  much 
contributed^  In  a  most  able  speech  he  defended  his  own  character 
and  administration.  He  did  not  object  to  the  present  motion  so  much 
as  to  that  of  the  preceding  week;  it  was  divested  of  anger,  its 
terms  moderate,  and  its  intent  clear  and  defined.  He  sincerely 
wished  for  peace,  and  for  such  an  administration  as  could  act  with 
iinanimity  and  effect  for  the  national  good.  He  would  be  no  ob- 
fitacle  to  a  coalition  of  parties,  for  the  formation  and  a^stment 
of  a  new  cabinet  in  which  he  should  have  no  place.  This  idea 
was  strenuously  enforced  by  Mr.  Dundas,  and  warmly  reprobated 
by  Mr.  William  Pitt,  who  defined  a  coalition  to  be  a  collection  and 
combination  of  all  the  abilities,  integrity,  and  judgment  of  several 
parties,  and  turning  the  united  exertion  to  the  service  and  salva- 
tion of  the  country.  The  administration  had  been  one  of  influence 
and  intrigue;^ he  thanked  God  it  was  likely  to  terminate,  but 
trusted  the  House  would  not  contaminate  Uieir  own  purpose  by 
Buffering  the  present  ministers  to  manage  the  appointment  of  their 
successors.  It  was  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  to  appoint  minis- 
ters, neither  did  it  become  the  House  to  i^ettle  who  were  to  hold 
places,  or  adjust  and  investigate  the  measures  to  be  pursued. 

Mr.  Fox  began  with  saying,  that  he  could  not  help  admir- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  worthy  baronet  (Sir  William  Dolben), 
who  had  of  late  been  exceedingly  happy  in  passing  panegyrics 
<m  the  noble  lord,  but  unfortunately  for  him  they  ail  went  di- 
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rectly  contrary  to  what  he  intended ;  for  the  noble  lord's  fort 
was  not  for  war,  and,  from  his  declaring  against  the  Ameri- 
cans, he  had  shewn  that  he  was  not  a  man  fit  for  peace. 
Certainly  the  honourable  baronet  ought  to  vote  for  the  ques- 
tion, that  he  might  place  his  noble  friend  in  a  situation  where 
he  could  shine  most ;  seeing  that  for  the  ofSces  he  had  held, 
he  was  the  most  unfortunate  man  alive.     The  noble  lord  had 
declared  that  he  wished  for  peace,  tliat  he  did  not  want  to  stay 
in  office,  yet  he  had  not  sense  enough,  for  near  twenty  years, 
to  keep  himself  above  one  year  out  of  office ;  nor  had  he,  al- 
though a  lover  of  peace,  for  eight  years  out  of  twelve,  been 
able  to  keep  from  war.     An  honourable  gentlem&n  (Mr. 
Adam)  had  asserted,  that  the  only  reason  why  this  country 
could  make  no  alliances  was,  the  fault  of  Opposition ;  they  and 
their  fathers  had  carried  the  nation  in  the  last  war  to  such  a 
high  pitch  of  glory,  that  they  had  rendered  her  the  envy  of 
all  the  world ;  and  that  the  neighbouring  states  of  Europe 
had  become  so  jealous  of  her,  that  none  of  them  would  enter 
-into  an  alliance  with  her.     If  the  fact  were  so,  Mr.  Fox  said, 
it  was  assigning  an  odd  reason  for  our  having  no  allies.     He 
should  have  imagined  that  a  nation,  being  in  possession  of 
great  and  superior  power,  was  the  best  inoucement  to  other 
states  to  seek  an  alliance  with  her.    But  if  it  was  our  greatness 
that  prevented  our  ability  to  form  alliances  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  last  war,  and  that  disability  arose  from  the  glorious 
successes  of  their  fathers,  and  those  great  sea  and  land  officers, 
then  sitting  on  his  side  the  House,  he  would  do  the  honour- 
able gentleman  and  his  party  the  justice  to  say,  they  had 
completely  undone  all  that  work,  and  reduced  the  nation  to  a 
state  in  which  other  courts  need  no  longer  be  jealous  of  her 
superior  power,  and  therefore  need  not  make  that  a  plea  for 
refusing  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain. — Mr. 
Fox  entered  very  much  at  large  into  what  Lord  North  had 
said,  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  the  delusions 
that  had  been  held  out  repeatedly  by  ministers  to  parliament. 
He  declared,  he  till  that  day  thought  the  noble  lord  had  al- 
ways acted  a  generous  part  with  his  colleagues,  by  standing  up 
and  desiring  to  share  with  them  in  their  guilt,  if  guilt  there 
was.     That  day,  however,  the  noble  lord,  talking  of  the  nu- 
Inerous  friends  in  America,  of  which  they  had  heard  so  much, 
had  said,  "  it  fell  not  within  his  department  to  receive  informa- 
tion of  their  numerous  friends  in  America;  that  declaration 
had  been  made  by  another  minister."    Mr.  Fox  reasoned  upon 
this,  and  asserted,  that  the  noble  lord  had  hjpnself  deluded 
and  deceived  parliament  in  a  variety  of^nstances.     The 
noble  lord  had  declared,  that  the  present  motion  was  by  f^ 
feirer  than  the  former  one :  he  believed  him,  and  the  nofate 
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lord  had  not  made  use  of  that  subterfuge,  which  the  secre- 
tary at  war  did  on  Friday  last,  by  moving  a  previous  ques- 
tion upon  it;  but  the  noble  lord  had  explained  why  that 
subterfuge  was  made  use  of;  it  was  because  the  former  mo* 
Uons  contained  three  truisms,  which  even  the  noble  lord 
allowed:  and  declared,  that  after  having  voted  for  the  three, 
the  House  must  inevitably  vote  the  fourth.  Whether  they 
would  or  not,  he  allowed  the  noble  lord  was  right,  and  cer- 
tainly the  House  was  bound  to  vote  the  fourth ;  but  here  the 
fourth  proposition  was  altered  from  "  want  of  foresight  and 
ability,"  to  want  of  confidence:  surely  now  no  person  could 
be  against  the  motion,  let  him  be  professional  or  not;  and 
however  the  noble  lord's  friends  might  be  against  letting  him 
quit  his  post,  or  however  averse  he  might  be  himself  to  it, 
he  must,  if  not  that  night,  very  shortly  quit  it;  if  not  by  a 
voluntary  resignation,  by  one  less  honourable;  and  this  was 
not  the  work  of  mere  faction,  for  he  had  seen  the  most  re- 
spectable coimtry  gentlemen,  both  Whig  and  Tory,  unite  in 
one  common  c^use  for  the  public  ffood.  His  honourable 
friend  who  moved  the  question,  and  his  other  honourable 
friend  who  seconded  it,  were  gentlemen  that  calumny  could 
not  reach;  they  were  not  men  supposed  either  to  want,  or 
that  would  accept  of  places ;  they  acted  from  quite  di£ferent 
principles.  At  present  there  was  no  government;  it  was  a 
kind  of  interregnum^  and  for  the  truth  of  that  he  applied  to 
the  noble  lord.  The  offices  of  government  had  been  for 
some  weeks  past  in  most  shameful  disorder.  Surely,  then, 
it  was  high  time  for  some  ministry  to  be  established,  for  a 
bad  government  was  better  than  none;  and  whilst  we  were 
in  the  dreadful  situation  mentioned,  he  desired  gentlemen 
would  recollect  the  bill  that  was  depending  in  that  House^ 
(the  navy  mutiny  bill,)  which  contained  such  dangerous 
clauses,  that  he  was  fearful  to  speak  out;  but  the  House 
perfectly  understood  him,  and  he  sincerely  wished  the  bill 
might  not  be  attended  with  the  evil  he  foresaw  it  would. 

The  House  divided : 

TeUers.  Tellers. 

v^AoII-ord  Maitlandl  ,^^         vr^,»  f  Mr.  W.  Adam    7       , 
^^^«  iMr,  Byng         j  "?• ^^OKS  {^^  j  Robinson}  ^36- 

Majority  in  favour  of  ministers  9.  When  the  mmority  were 
in  the  lobby,  Mr.  Fox  said,  that  upon  consulting  with  the  gen- 
tlemen near  him,  it  was  thought  right,  that  a  motion,  to  the  same 
effect,  should  be  proposed  on  the  Wednesday  following. 


4^  CHANGE  OF  MiKiSTRr.  [March  20# 

Change  of  Ministrv- 

March  20. 

THE  House  bemg  again  uncommonly  crowded,  the  Earl  of 
Surrey  got  up  to  make  the  promised  motion ;  but  Lord  North 
rising  at  the  same  time,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  to  the 
House  some  information,  which,  he  said,  might  make  any  farther 
proceeding  in  the  intended  business  unnecessary,  and  would  re- 
qjiire  an  adjournment,  great  disorder  and  confusion  ensued,  the 
members  in  opposition  calling  out  violently  for  "  Lord  Surrey,'/ 
and  "  No  adjournment."  As  soon  as  the  House  was  reduced  to 
order,  Mr.  Fox  moved,  "  that  the  Earl  of  Surrey  be  now  heard ;" 
when  Lord  North,  having  now  obtained  a  right  to  speak  to  the 
question,  observed,  that  had  he  been  suffered  to  proceed  before, 
he  believed  much  unnecessary  heat  and  disorder  would  have  been 
prevented.  He  meant  no  dusrespect  to  the  noble  earl;  but  as 
notice  had  been  given  that  the  object  of  the  intended  motion  was 
—  the  removal  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  he  meant  to  have  acquainted 
the  House,  that  such  a  motion  was  become  unnecessary.  He  could 
assure  tlie  House,  with  authority,  that  the  present  administration 
ims  no  morcy  and  ^at  his  majesty  had  come  to  a  full  determination 
of  changing  his  ministers ;  and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  necessary  time  fpr  new  arrangements  that  he  meant  to  have 
moved  for  an  adjournment.  The  noble  lord  then  took  his  leave 
of  the  House  as  i^inister,  by  thanking  them  for  the  honourable 
support  they  had  given  him  during  so  long  a  course  of  years,  and 
in  so  many  trying  situations.  He  expressed  his  grateful  sense  of 
their  great  partiality  towards  him  on  all,  and  their  forbearance  on 
many  occasions.  A  successor  of  greater  abilities,  of  better  judg- 
ment, and  more  qualified  for  his  situation,  he  said,  was  easy  to 
be  found ;  a  successor  more  zealously  attached  to  the  interests  of 
his  country,  more  anxious  to  promote  them,  more  loyal  to  his 
sovereign,  and  more  desirous  01  preserving  the  constitution  whole 
and  entire,  he  might  be  allowed  to  say,  could  not  so  ea^jly  be 
found.  He  concluded  his  speech,  after  declaring  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  shrink  from  trial,  that  he  should  always  be  prepared  to 
meet  it,  that  he  even  demanded  it  from  his  adversaries,  with 
moving  the  question  of  adjournment.    . 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  it  did  not  seem  to  be  a  matter  (rf  great 
importance,  whether  the  motion  of  his  noble  friend,  the  Earl 
of  Surrey,  was  put,  or  whether  they  trusted  to  the  solemn 
'declaration  made  by  tlie  noble  lord.  He  should  have  wished, 
perhaps,  .that  the, motion  ini^t  be  put  .and  carried,  because 
it  would  then  manifestly  appear  to  the  nation  at  large,  that 
the  ministers  of  the  crown  did  not  retire  either  from  the  ca- 
price of  this  or  that  minister,  or  from  their  wishing  to  go  out, 
or  from  their  being  tired  of  their  situations,  or  from  any  of 
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the  common  reasons  which  ordinarily  occasioned  the  resig- 
nation of  ministers,  but  because  it  was  the  sense  of  parlia- 
ment, that  they  should  retire,  because  that  House  had  ex- 
pressly called  upon  the  crown  for  their  dismission,  and  be- 
cause the  good  of  the  country  made  it  absolutely  necessary. 
These  were  the  reasons  which  impelled  him  to  wish  the  motion 
to  be  put  and  carried.  On  the  other  hand,  they  had  the  less 
weight  with  him,  because  it  was,  he  trusted,  already  suffi- 
ciently known,  that  the  sense  of  parliament  was  against  them ; 
and  althmigh  the  motions  of  Friday  last  and  the  Friday 
before  had  not  actually  been  carried,  yet  he  considered  that 
motions  debated  in  such  full  houses,  and  where  the  minister 
had  so  small  a  majority  as  nine  or  ten,  were  in  effect  carried, 
and  in  all  reasonable  construction,  a^s  much  carried,  as  if  there 
had  not  been  such  a  majority  against  them.  The  great  end, 
therefore^  of  carrying  the  motion  of  his  noble  friend,  was 
already,  in  his  mind,  and  he  believed,  in  the  consideration 
of  the  whole  country,  effectually  answered.  For  which  rea- 
son, he  begged,  that  let  who  would  be  the  persons  called  on 
by  their  sovereign  to  form  the  new  administraticH),  they 
might  ever  hold  it  in  their  minds,  that  his  majesty's  late 
ministers  were  dismissed,  because  parliament  disapproved  of 
the  system  of  their  government,  and  that  it  was  evident  from 
parliament  having  gone  so  far  to  effect  a  removal  of  ministers, 
that  it  would  be  expected  their  successors  should  act  upon 
different  .principles,  and  in  a  manner  totally  opposite.  He 
declared,  it  had  given  him  great  pleasure,  the  preceding 
evening,  to  hear  an  honourable  member  say  in  a  thin  House, 
that  he  hoped,  if  his  majesty's  ministers  were  removed, 
those  who  should  be  appointed  in  their  room  would  110 
longer  govern  by  influence  and  corruption,  and  that  if  per- 
sons who  had  been  in  opposition  came  in,  they  would  re- 
ligiously adhere  to  their  opposition  principles,  and  not  let 
it  be  a.  mere  change  of  hands,  without  a  change  of  measures. 
He  enlarged  a  good  deal  on  this  idea,  and  in  a  warm  man- 
ner declared,  that  he  should  ever  hold  those  m^  infamous, 
be  they  who  they  mighty  who  altered  their  principles  on 
obtaining  power ;  and  that  as  the  House  had  solemnly  de- 
termined by  their  late  conduct,  that  they  rejected  and 
abhorred  a  government  of  influence,  the  new  ministers  must 
always  remember  that  fact,  and  remember  also,  that  they 
Qwed  their  situations  to  that  House.  Mr.  Fox  concluded 
with  advising  his  noble  friend,  not  to  make  his  intended 
motion  that  day,  but  to  reserve  it  for  Monday,  in  case  the 
noble  lord's  declaration  should  fall  short  of  its  expected  c<»b^* 
pletion.     He  also  agreed  to  withdraw  his  own  mption. 


4^  CHAKGE  or  uiN|6nr.  [Match  to^ 

The  House,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  North,  then  adjourned  to 
the  33d.  ♦ 


*  During  the  adjournment,  the  new  administration  was  formed  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham.  The  new  cabiriet  was  thus 
composed : 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasorj — Marmus  of  Rockingham. 

Principal  Secretaries  of  State.    (The  third  Secretaryship  abolished)  — 

J£arl  of  Shelburne,  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox. 
Chancellor  of  the  Excheauer — Lord  John  Cavendish. 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty — Admiral  Keppel  (created  a  Viscount). 
Lord  Privy  Seal  —  Duke  of  Grafton. 
President  of  the  Council  —  Lord  Camden. 
Master-General  of  the  Ordnance — Duke  of  Richmond. 
To  continue  Chancellor — Lord  Thurlow. 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Forces  —  General  Conway. 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  created  Baron  Ashburton  — 

John  Dunning,  Esq. 

Besides  the  above,  which  composed  the  Cabinet,  the  following  arrange- 
ments took  place : 

Lord  Chamberlain — Duke  of  Manchester. 

Vice-Chamberlain — Viscount  Chewton. 

Groom  of  the  Stole — Viscount  Weymouth. 

Master  of  the  Buck  Hounds  —  Earl  of  Jersey. 

Lord  Steward  of  the  Household  —  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

Lord  of  the  Bedchamber — Lord  Rivers. 

Treasurer  of  the  Household — Earl  of  Effingham. 

Comptroller  of  ditto — Earl  of  Ludlow. 

Captain  of  the  Band  of  Gentlemen  Pensioners-— Lord  de  Ferrars. 

Lords  of  the  Treasury  —  Lord  Viscount  Althorpe,  James  Grenville,  Esq., 

Frederick  Montagu,  Esq. 
Lord  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty —  Sir  Robert  Harland,  Bart,  Hugh 

Pigot,  Esq.,  Lord  Duncannon,  Hon.  John  Townshend,  C.  Brett,  Esq., 

R.  Hopkins,  Esq. 
Under  Secretaries  of  State  •— Richard  Brinc^ley  Sheridan,  Esq.,  Thomas 

Orde,  Esq. 
Attorney-General  —  Lloyd  Kenyon,  Esq. 
Solicitor-General — John  Lee,  Esq. 
Secretary  at  War — Hon.  Thomas  xownshend. 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy — Right  Hon.  Isaac  Barre. 
Paymaster-General  of  the  Forces  — >  Edmund  Burke,  Esq. 
Joint  Postmaster-General  —  Earl  of  Tankerviile,  Right  Hon.  H.F.Carteret. 
Vice-Admiral  of  Scotland  — Lord  William  Gordon. 
Lieutenant  General  of  the  Ordnance — Sir  William  Howe. 
Surveyor  General  of  ditto.  — -  Hon.  Thomas  Pelham. 
To  command  the  grand  fleet —Lord  Howe  (created  a  Viscount). 
Created  Lord  Grantley  —  Sir  Fletcher  Norton. 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  —  Duke  of  Portland. 
Joint  Vice-TVeasurers  of  Ireland  •— Earl  of  Scarborough,   Sir  George 

Yonge,  Bart. 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  —  Colonel  Fitzpatrick. 
CoQunander  in  Chief  of  the  Forces  in  Ireland— Lieut.-General  Burgoyne. 
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Affairs  of  Ireland. 

April  8. 

ON  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  of  parliament,  afldr  the  Eastef 
recess,  as  soon  as  the  re-elected  members  were  sworn  in,  the 
&&ir8  of  Ireland  were  unexpectedly  brought  before  the  House. 
Colonel  Luttrell  introduced  the  business,  by  stating  the  prevailing 
discontents  in  that  country,  and  the  desire  of  ministers  to  remove 
ihem,  and  requiring  from/Mr.  Eden,  who  had  filled  the  situation  of 
secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  the  late  lord  lieutenant,  an  ex- 
];)lanation  of  the  afSurs  of  that  kingdom.  Mr.  Eden  readily  entered 
on  the  task,  describing  the  conduct  of  government  and  opposition 
for  the  two  last  years,  and  descanting  on  the  valour,  loyalty,  and 
popularity  of  the  volunteers,  whose  desires  and  sentiments  were 
the  desires  and  sentiments  of  all  Ireland.  The  declaration  of  rights, 
so  unanimously  and  ardently  cherished,  could  no  longer  be  opposed 
with  success :  the  attenipt  would  be  as  vain  as  to  make  the  river 
Thames  flow  up  Highgate-hilK  He  did  not  believe  the  Irish  would 
abuse  the  advantages  they  might  obtain,  and  they  would  be  re- 
strained &om  adopting  measures  injurious  to  England,  since  the, 
king,  with  the  advice  of  a  responsible  cabinet,  must  sanction  all 
their  acts.  Besides  the  declaration  of  rights,  the  volunteers^  or, ' 
in  another  word,  Ireland,  had  called  for  a  habeas  corpus,  and 
obtained  it ;  a  bill  for  making  commissions  of  judges  quamdiu  bene 
se  gesserint,  demanded  by  them,  was  in  its  progress  through  parlia- 
ment ;  the  required  alteration  of  the  mutiny  act  might  easily  be 
granted,  and  a  modification  of  Poyning^s  law,  which  would  satisfy 
9ie  people,  could  not  be  dactgerons  to  England.  He  then  moved 
&r  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill, "  repealing  so  much  of  the  act  of  the  6th 
of  George  I.  as  asserted  a  right  in  the  king  and  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  to  make  laws  binding  the  kingdom  and  people  of 
Ireland."  He  did  not  wish  to  be  precipitate ;  but  the  recess  of 
the  Irish  parliament  would  terminate  in  eight  days,  and  Mr.  Grat- 
tan  would  then  renew  and  carry  his  motion  for  a  declaration  of 
rights.  It  wouli  surely,  then,  be  adviseable  to  anticipate  the 
Wislies  of  the  people,  to  afford  them  a  pledge  of  the  sincerity  of 
England,  a  security  for  the  permanency  of  the  constitution,  and 
of  that  trade  they  were  so  anxious  to  preserve. 

.  Mr.  Secretary  Fox  rose.  He  declared  he  felt  it  necessary 
to  say  something,  though  lie  would  not  make  all  the  obseiv 
vations  on  what  had  fallen  from  the  riffht  honourable  gen- 
tleman on  the  floor,  (Mr.  Eden)  which  had  suggested  them- 
selves to  his  mind,  because  he  must  in  that  case  greatly 
fetigiie  the,  House,  and  because  he  was  persuaded  every 
gentlemafi  present  felt  as  he  did,  on  the  very  extraordinary 
proceedings  of  the.  day.  Tl^e  House  would  recollect,  that 
an  honourable  gentleman  behmd  hini,  had  given  rise  to  the 
VOL.  ir.  E 
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^ebate^  b^  ffs^^g  up  td  remind  them  of  wBat  fie  liad  said 
relative  to  Ireland^  previous  to  the  recess,  and  that  the  same 
honourable  gentleman  had'  cidled  on  the  right  honourable 
member  on  the  floor  togive  the  House  some  information 
respecting  the  state  of  afraid  in  Ireland.  Upon  which  that 
right  honourable  gentleman,  .without  any  previous  consulta- 
tion with  his  majesty'sr  mmisfers,  without  teyhrg  a  syBabk  to> 
liny  one  member  of  administration  upon  the  sufiject,  had 
thought  proper  to  move  for  the  repeal  of  the  6lSx  of  George  1- 
ti^reby  abandoning  at  once  the  supremacy  of  this  country 
ever  Ireland,  and  disuniting  that  Kii^d<»n  from  idbis  at'ar 
single  stroke*  The  right  hcmourabfe  gextteman's  moticm  was 
fti  sil^tance  an«t  eSect  nothing  less  than  a  deelaration  off 
iincon<fitik)nS!d  siibmission  on  the  part  of  Gteat^  Britain,  and 
a  direct-  relinquishment  of  Her  dearest  awd  most  valuable 
rights. 

For  himseli^  Mr^  Fox  said,  he  was  so  new  in  office,  he  had 
no  right  to  claim  any  respect  whatever  j  but  for  those  of  his- 
T$iiEqestf&  ministers,  with  whom  lie  was  joined,  he  was  war*' 
ranted  to  s^y,  it  would  have  lieen  decent,  it  would  have  been^ 
.  respectful  to  have  eonsnlted  them  previous  to  the  taking  any 
sC^jn  parliament,  on  a  topic  of  so  mueb  importance.  Had  tbff 
right  honourable  gentkman  done  soj  he  would  have  learnt^ 
that  sfcort  as  the  time  was,  that  his  majesty's  present  ministers^ 
had  beeain  their  situations,  they  had  turned  their  most  se- 
rious attention  to  the  alarmmg  state  of  Ireland,  and  that  it 
was  not  irom  any  itidisposition  to  do  Ireland  justice,  that 
they  had  not  on  that  first  day  of  ^eir  setting  their  feet  in 
that^  House  as  ministers,  proposed  some  measures,  which 
^lotdd  in  their  consideration  be  wise  and  expedient,  and  likely 
to  conciliate  tlie  afiections  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  put 
ftn  end  to  the  uneia$inesses,  jealousies,  and  tumults  that  it  was 
well  knotvn  hitd  subsisted,  and  continued  to  subsist  in  that 
much-injured  country.  It  was  not  from  any  want  of  incHna- 
tion  to  do  Ireland  right,  that  they  had^not  yet  taken  such  a 
(rtep,  but  merely  from  a  disdain  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
worst  sort  of  conduct  of  their  predecessors  in  office,,  whb  were^ 
always  catching  at  expedients  of  the  moment,  and  were 
rather  wilhig  to  patch  up  a  present  difficulty,  at  any^hite, 
than  to  meet  it  fairly,  to  fof^om  its  depth,  and  to  consider' 
what  was  likely  to  be  a  solid  and  permanent  means  of  reme^ 
dying  a  real  evil,  and  preventing  its  arisine  in  ftiture.  Jt  m^ 
with  a  view  to  settle  the  constitution  of  me  two  countriea  inr. 
such  a  m&tmet  m  should  be  perfectly  satis&ctort  to  En^and 
and  Ireland,  and  Aould  promise  to  give  a  lastms  harnieny 
to  imhi  l&tt  Ms  majeaity'a.minitters  paused  npoti  me  subjeet ; 
xM  ftoaft  «3^  ipdiqpbtiiScm  tomffda  Icdiaii^  D«i  fxmxh  taf* 


idea  l&iit  her  ehixm  were  either  unjoitor  UQisessonabley  not 
jGrom  the  most  distant  i^tctntioa  of  letting  them  remain  un- 
satisfied* Had  the  right  honourable  gentleman  thought  pto* 
per  to  consult  his  majesty's  .ministers  upon  the  subject,  he 
would  have  karnt,  that  the  matter  had  bmi,  and  wflb  under 
their  consideratiop,  and  that  not  many  days,  or  rather  not 
fiiany  hours  would  have  been  suffered  to  pass,  before  some 
pr^)osition  would  have  been  offered  to  that  House  in  order 
to  conciliate  the  aflections  of  the  Irish,  erf"  whose  loyalty  and 
of  whose  admiration  and  regard  for  this  country  there  could 
be  no  doubt* 

One  thing,  however,  he  had  learnt  from  the  very  extra- 
erdinaiy  ^)eech  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  and  that 
Vfssj  the  motive  of  his  post-haste  journey  to  England.  It 
was  now  evident,  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
ONne  over  so  suddenly  for  the  sole  purpose  of  surrendering 
the  supremacy  of  this  country  over  Ireland.  New  as  the  do<S* 
trine  of  disuniting  was  in  the  mouths  of  the  late  ministers 
aad  their  Mends,  and  ill-advised  as  it  mi^ht  be  in  the  pre* 
sent  instance^  he  wished  they  had  adopted  it  earlier,  and  that 
the  unity  erf*  the  British  empire  had  not  been  so  obstinatdy 
insisted  On.  {lad  the  opportunity  that  diered  for  gratifying 
the  reasonable  requests  of  Ireland  some  years  ago  been  seized 
had  her  petitions  been  complied  with  when  she  came  to  the 
bi^  of  tlie  House  submissive  and  obedient,  standing,  as  all 
who  ask  a  &vour  do  usually  stand,  on  the  justice  of  &eir 
claim,  rather  than  on  their  power,  this  country  would  have 
aete4  a  wise  part,  and  might  have  gracioudy  granted  those 
boons  which  liad  since  been,  as  it  were,  torn  from  her  in  a 
manner  exceedin^y  disgraceful  to  Great  Britain,  But  in 
per&ct  consistency  to  the  custom  of  the  late  ministry,  (by 
whom  every  thing,  that  was  asked,  however  reasonable^  how- 
ever right,  was  contemptuously  denied  as  long  as  they  dared 
venture  to  deny,  and  th^i  when  the  moment  of  danger 
snived,  though  what  was  barely  moderate  was  refused  befor^ 
more  than  was  compatible  with  the  honour  of  the-  country^ 
was  diamefuUy  and  meanly  g^ven  up,)  die  right  honourable 
g^eman,  who,  during  his  ministry  in  Ireland,  had  uniformly 
opposed  all  the  daims  made  by.  different  gentlemen  on  4ir* 
ferent  pounds,  and,  as  far  as  he  had  considered  them,  on 
good  grounds  in  the  Irish  parliament,  was  the  first  to  post 
over  to  £ngiand,  and  prc^ose  a  measure  of  the  most  alarming' 
eKtmt  ihaX  cpuld  possibly  be  conceived. 
'  WhyUe  he  said  this,  he  begged  not  to  be  understood  as 
giving  any  cq>inion  whether  the  measure  wai,  or  was  not^  a 
proper,  one  in  itsdiH  He  was  passing  no  c^inimi  upon  it 
whtrtei^r:  he  yfm  merely  describing  &»  yeiy  wtraofdinarf' 
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inannet  in  ^rhich  it  was  brought  forward,  and  the  n^ure  of 
it.     For  his  part,  he  was  most  fully  persuaded,  that  Ireland 
had  a  Just  right  to  expect  ample  redress  from  this  country 
for  the  oppressive  treatment  she  had  long  groaned  under, 
and  he  would  answer  for  the  rest  of  his  majesty's  ministers, 
that  they  were  of  the  same  opinion ;  but  they  must  be  Strang 
counsellors  of  the  crown,  who  would  venture  to  advise  his- 
majesty  of  a  sudden  to  come  into  so  extensive  a  proposition 
as  that  then  before  the  House.     The  subject  was  nice,  and 
it  required  the  deepest  consideration.     He  was  not  ripe  to 
pronounce  upon  the  motioil,  but  he  was  far  from  saying  that 
something  like  it  might  not  be  proper;  all  he  wished  was, 
not  to  be  urged  to  pass  a  hasty  judgment  on  so  important  a. 
business. 

The  right  honom-able  gentleman  had  talked  of  his  ad- 
ministration having  been  a  fortunate  one ;  it  appeared  to  him 
to  be  tlie  oddest  result  of  a  fortunate  administration  that 
could  be  conceived,  for  the  minister  of  Ireland  to  feel  him- 
self bound  to  post  over  to  £ng1ancl^  to  prop<»se  such  a  motion 
as  that  under  discussion.  God  defend  him  from  the  good 
fortune  of  producing  such  a  consequence  by  his  administration ! 
But  that  was  not  the  only  surprising,  the  only  paradoxical 
part  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  speech ;  he  had 
talked  of  the  volunteers  of  Ireland  in  a  way  equally  unac- 
countable. He  had  said,  they  took  up  arms  in  the  summer 
of  1780  for  their  amusement..  Oh,  most  wonderful  amuse- 
ment, most  strange  turn  of  diversion  !  It  was  to  that  amuse- 
ment, and  to  that  diversion,  that  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman was  impelled  to  post  over. to  England,  in  order  to 
make  his  motion.  It  was  to  the  power  of  the  volunteers  of 
Ireland,  and  not  to  the  justice  of  their  claims,  that  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  now  felt  it  necessary  to  propose  a 
matter  directly  contrary  to  the  whole  system  of  his  conduct 
during  his  administration.  The  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  said,  there  was  no  other  opposition  to  his  administration, 
but  such  as  every  government  must  wish  for,  and  such  as  just 
served  to  keep  them  awake.  Did  the  House  know,  what  the 
sort  of  opposition  really  was,  and  of  whom  it  was  constituted? 
Had  the  House  heard  the  names  of  Lord  Charlemont,  of 
.Mr.  Yelverton,  of  Mr.  Grattan,  of  Mr.  Burgh,  of  Mr.  Flood,^ 
and  of  many  others,  which  he  would  not  then  mention? 
Names  of  the  greatest,  the  ablest,  and  the  honestest  men  in 
Ireland !  The  Lord  defend  him  from  such  opposers !  The 
Lord  keep  him  from  having  his  measures  objected  to  by  pef 
sons  of  such  wisdom,  such  ability,  and  such  weight ! 

The  whole  pf  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  conduct, 
as  the  u^uister  of  Ireland,  was  as  extraordinary  as  his  speech 
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that  day.  He  had  been  sent  over  here  for  the  express  puri- 
pose  of  bringing  the  Earl  of  Carlisle's  resignation,  and  of 
giving  his  majesty's'  ministers  full,  fair,  ana  candid  infor- 
mation of  the  state  of  facts  in  Ireland ;  and  how  had  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  complied  with  his  instructions? 
He  had  come  to  town,  and  finding  the  ministry  changed, 
had  sent  a  letter  to  a  noble  lord,  (a  colleague  of  his,)  declar'- 
ing  that  he  would  give  them  no  information  whatever  respect- 
ing Ireland,  and  menacing  them  with  a  threat  that  he  would, 
as  that  day,  come  down  to  the  House,  and  «peak  upon  the 
subject  of  Ireland.  He  owned,  for  his  part,  that  he  had  no 
great  dread  of  that  menace,  though  he  was  at  a  loss  to  guess 
what  the  right  honourable  gentleman  meant  to  say.  The 
candour  of  the  House  was  what  he  had  so  often  experienced, 
that  he  was  not  much  terrified  at  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleinan's  threat.  The  House  now  knew  what  its  nature  was, 
and  he  was  perfectly  at  their  disposal. 

With  regard  to  the  alarpiing  state  of  Ireland,  he  did  not 
at  all  doubt  but  it  was  pretty  correctly  described  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman ;  but  then  it  ought  to  be  remembered 
to  what  it  was  ascribeable.  He  declared  he  felt  it  right  to 
take  that  opportunity  of  saying,  that  though  he  thought  but 
very  indifferently  of  the  state  of  the  country  a  fortnimt  ago, 
his  opinion  then  was  nothing  compared  to  his  knowle^e  upon 
the  same  subject  at  that  moment  His  suspicions  of  the  ne- 
gligence and  scandalous  mismanagements  of  his  majestv's  late 
ministers  were  now  matured  into  ripe  judgments,  and  he  was 
sorry  to  have  found  that  things  were  infinitely  worse  than  he 
had  imagined  them  to  be,  and  that  bad  as  they  had  been 
describee^  the  desi^ription  given  to  that  House  by  himself 
and  others  firom  time  to  time  fell  infinitely  short  o£  the  real 
situation  of  affairs  —  which  situation  was  in  his  mind  so  clearly 
ascribeable  to  the  neglects  of  the  late  ministers,  that  be 
should  not,  think  the  present  administration  acted  fairly  and 
honestly  by  that  House  and  the  people,  if  they  did  not  in- 
stitute enquiries,  and  such  enquiries  as  should  giv^  the  coun- 
try a  correct  state  of  the  condition,  in  which  public  matters 
stood. 

With  regard  to  the  present  motion,  he  trusted  that  he 
should  not  be  misrepresented  in  consequence  of  what  he  had 
said  upon  it,  and  held  out  to  Ireland  as  a  person  indisposed 
to  grant  her  relief,  or  unwilling  to  admit  the  truth  and  just- 
ness of  her  claims.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought.  Ireland 
had  strong  grounds  of  complaint,  and  that  her  claims -ought 
to  bcf  compued  with  as  far  as  they  possibly  could.  He  re- 
peated it  therefore,  that  he  and  the  rest  of  his  majesty's  mi- 
musters  were  most  cordially  and  sincerely  inclined  to  do 
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Irdbad  ample  josticei  ftnd  that  it  had  been  one  of  the  first 
objects  of  their  consideration  upon  comii^  into  office.  That 
in  a  few  houiis  solne  propositions  woul(Fbe  offered  to  the 
House  with  respect  to  Ireland,  and  that  he  did  not  otgect  to 
the  present  motion  from  any  conviction  that  it  waB  an  im« 
-proper  one,  but  merely  because  he  was  not  quite  ripe  to 
say,  that  it  was  the  best  motion  that  could  be-  brought  for<» 
ward  on  the  subject.  He  should  therefore  not  meet  it  widi 
&  negative,  but  with  a  j)revious  question,  or,  he  beKeved, 
it  would  be  a  more  regular  mode  of  getting  rid  of  it  for 
the  pinesent,  by  moving  the  order  of  the  day  upon  it.  He 
wished  for  this  to  give  time  to  the  king's  servants  to  deter- 
mine with  precision  on  the  plan  to  be  offered  to  both  cotm- 
tries;  and  he  had  the  utmost  reason  to  hope  and  believe, 
that  the  matter  would  be  finally  settled  without  any  of  t^ose 
consequences  which  the  conduct  of  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman in  this  bu^ness  had  been  calculated  to  produce.  He 
wished,  he  confessed,  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
would  \vithdraw  his  motion,. as  the  best  meaps;  and  by  which 
an  honourable  fiiend  of  his,  Mr.  Crewe,  would  be  able  to 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  which  he  had  introduced 
aoine  years  f^go,  for  disqualifying  excise  and  custom-house 
officers  from  voting  at  elections.  This  was  a  part  of  the  'plan 
which  had  been  fomied  when  they  were  out  of  oiBce,'  for 
reforming  the  constitution  of  parliament,,  and  which  thoy 
seriously  meant  to  undertake  now  with  the  same  zeal  and 
attention  as  before.  Not  a  day  w^ould  be  lost  until  the  imk 
of  reducing  the  imprc^er  influence  of  the  crown,  and  settling 
the  riipresentation  of  the  people  upon  more  equal  groiinds. 
Was  fulfilled.  The  ri^ht  honourable^  gentlemap  had  said, 
that  his  opposition  to  the  various  motions  that  had  been  made 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,,  had  been  supported  by  great 
majorities.  He  said,  that  he  wished  these  majoriti<»  had  been 
less.  It  was  the  gfc^itness  of  those  majorities  and  the  manner 
in  whidh  they  were  constituted,  that  had  given  offence  and 
jealousy  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  They,  no  doult,  (desired 
to  see  a  free  representation,  declaring  honestly  their  voice  in 
the  senate.  To  correct  the  abuses  in  influence  and  rcpre- 
mentation,  would  be  the  steady  endeavours  of  his  Butty's 
ministers.  He  concluded  with  moving  for  the  order  of  Ae 
'.dflj;  this  he  would  not  have  done  upo^  any  other  account 
than  that  the  motion  was  of  such  a  sprt,  and  canne  at  such^a 
\time;  but  he  hoped  that  the  tight  hononrihle  .^[entleman 
*i^9Dld  yet  withdraw  it. 

Mr. Fox  prodiutced  the  letter  sent  tw  Mr.EiieVi  to  Lprd 
l^dbimie,  and  said»  though  it  was  unood3jKedjy  of  H.>p9iM>c 
'poJMe^  jet  so  unwilUng  was  heto  do  any  tyng^f^futis^eU** 


4»b^  iSffStSL^BfAaa^mnm  mau  i^  h^  would  jtiotnud  itte4b0 
Mime,  miiim  the  xifiht  JbonoiiraUa  ffenU^Doen  gave  him  Ufi 
•amfient  Mr.  £den  ImidngMidy  he  nad  jdo  objection  to  tbf 
"k^  beiqg  rea4»  MnJPoKread  tb^  lettisr"*,  aud  remarked 


^  !rbe  &^ira^  is  ^  fiOfiy  thttcof:  •* 

Downing  «trert, -Aitfii  5, 1 7^, 

^  Having  re-considered  the  .confeceoce  with  v/\ikh  yxnff  lordship  yester- 
^y  indulged  .me,  I  think  that  I  ought  specifically  to  state  ray  reasons  for 
having  often  declmed  your  intbmidbns  to  me  to  entar  into  opinions  an$i 
facts  .lespecting  the  .prewnt  .dccmnstaaces  ;of  Ireland,  and  Jhe  measures 
best'to  be  pursued  tnese.  When  J, arrived  in  London,  I  came preparefl 
and  disposed,  »nd  instructed  to  serve,  most  cordially,  .in  the  critical  mea- 
sure of  closing ihe  Lord  Lieutenant's  ^vernment,  so  as,  to  place  it  with 
aU  ipraeticable  adsrentages  in  *the  hands  of  whatever  person  nis  majesQr'» 
jDUisters  jai^t  have^destined  to  succeed  ^  it. 

*^  I  pre-supppsed,  however,  .that  either  bis  excellency  woiild.be  recalled 
Terv  soon,  but  not  without  the  attentions  which  ^e  due  tp  him,  his  station, 
.and  his  services;  or  that  his  majesty's  ministers  ^would  assist  and  instruct 
•him  in 'first  concluding  the  business  of -the  session,  imdthe  various  public 
Aieamres  and  anangements  of  someiiif&QulQ^.aiid  consequence,  viduch  ai« 
immediately  connected  with  i^  and  ^hich  cannot  be  compleated  in  le^ 
than  four  or  five  months. 

^  J^^ng,  however,  to  my  extreme  surprize,  that  the  manner  of  givii^g 
^Ae-Meatenancy  of  the  £a8t  Hiding  to  Lord  Carmarthen,  Imd  been  such  as 
^.smount  to  a.madced  .and  personal  insult,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
ithi^  taken  is  merely  henoarary,  and  that  the  person  from  whom  it  is 
takes' is  an  absent  yiceroy  ,*  and  heariqg  also  from  your  lordship,  that:t^ 
Duke  of  Fordand  is  not  unlikefy  to  be  vwAe  the  immediate  and  actual 
messenger  of  his  own  iq[>pointment,  I  from  tibat  moment  declined  any 
«onuniuiication  .respecriag  facts  and  measures;  because  :this  Une  adopted 
lovtards  the  present  lord  fientenant,  .must  in  my  opinion  be  'fatal  to  th|» 
^ase  of  his  successors  for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  ruinous  to  all  goo4 
{ovemment,  and  the  consequent  peace  of  Ireland. 

^  Ypvur  lordship  has  informed  me,  that  this  is  not  meant  as  a  persomd 
esertba.pf  .power  against  Lord  Carlisle,  but  .that  his  majesty^s.ministen 
haveadoptea  thismode  of  removing  4he  Lord  Lieutenant,  as  a  wi^e.me»- 
jure  of  government.  I  differ  so  totollyin  my  judgment,  that  it  would  Jj^e 
idle.in  me  to  trouble  them  further  respecting  Ireland.  ^ 

**  I^hal^  as  the  duty  of  my- iitoation  requires,  wait-on^uoh  of 'his  ma- 
i«itf!s  xsunisters  as  .are  dim«ed:tp  secime,  .and  with ^tlcat  resf^ect.whioh  is 
iueito  .them,  shall  submit  what  I  havcihere  ^taAed. 

**  My  next  anxiety  is  to  aqt  as  I  believe  Loi'd  Carlisle  ivouU  vrifh..flie 
to  act,  for  fair  honour  and  the  public  service, — two  objects  \^hi0h  caanpt  at  • 
1Mb  moment  be^eporated.  -I  am  ready  -this  ^eveniiig,  or>to«mofrow  mors- 
in&  ntkCi^iioiir,  ^a^nd  ithe  .comiQend9.of  bJ^  jmesty!s  mhustecs,  :<)itber 
.sqpiw»tely  ,or  collectively.  iTortnorrow  at, two,  .1  ;shaIlgPiintp}the  c^imf ^, 
to  make  a  visit  of  personal  respect  and  -private  friendship;  and  on  Mon* 
day,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  shall  state,  as  fully  as  a  weak  voice  j^l 
permit,  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  present  circumstances  of  IrelandTi  I  shall 
<io  this  without  any  mixture  ,of  eoniplainfy  rAod  ^wi^  ^the  invwt  .{laxioip 
^l^aid  to  facilitate  4iiiy  subscmient^^stjem  (qt  43xepfibhc;tra^gf;^!^}J, 
mm  only  wish  to  let  it  be  impUed  .by  the  waA^frgm  iMb-iicU^itk/^mp 
<nididiQn«|o.£qaU«h^eatment,tthat  tHe  present  Lord'Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
'^pi^(|biten9nrXis  owd  words  fiom  his  last  ktfeer  toyoHr  lordship,)  <'  lias 
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upon  it  in  the  course  of  bis  recitation  df  the  diiferentiiaflsaffesy 
deducing  an  argument  from  the  whole,  that  it  afnounted  to 
an  express  declaration,  that  the  sender  of  it,  on  account  of  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle  being  removed  suddenly  from  his  lieutenancy 
of  Yorkshire,  and  from  his  viceroyalty,  would  not  communi- 
cate with  his  majesty's  ministers  upon  the  subject  of  facts  in 
Ireland,  though  the  right  honourable  gcntleihan^s  instructions 
were  to  give  ministers  a  fair  and  full  account  of  affairs  there. 
With  regard  to  the  recalling  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Mr.  Fox 
iiaid,  it  was^ery  extraordinary  for  the  right  honom-able  gen- 
tleman to  declare  himself  piqued  because  he  supposed   the 
Earl   of  Carlisle  treated  unhandsomely  in  being  recalled, 
although  he  had  himself  brought  over  the  Earl's  resignation, 
and  that  couched  in  the  most  unconditional  terms,  without 
the  least  hint  of  a  desire  to  continue  in  Ireland  any  loDger. 
He  protested,  he  had  a  great  degree  of  personal  regard  for 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle.     He  knew  him,  and  respected  his  abili- 
ties, and  by  no  means  meant  him  any  personal  disrespect  or 
indignity.     He  reminded  the  right  honourable  gentleman  of 
the  harsh  manner  in  which  Lord  Carmarthen  had  been  re*- 
moved  from  his  lieutenancy,  and  what  he  had,  among  others, 
said  in  parliament  on  that  subject.     In  consistency. to  what 
he  had  then  said,  the  nobl^  lord  was  restored  to  his  lieu- 
tenancy.    In  regard  to  Ireland,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  who 
was  going  over  there,  would,  he  had  no  doubt,  from  his  abi- 
lities and  excellent  character  in  private  Ufe,  obtain  the  con- 
fidence of  Ireland ;  and  he  thought  that  country,  hearing  of 
the  change  of  ministers,  would  .have  confidence  enough  in 
his  majesty's  new  servants  to  believe  them  inclined  to  do  Ircv 
land  every  possible  justice.     Had  his  majesty's  present  mi- 
nisters ever  been  advocates  for  nominal  dignity,  had  they  held 
out  principles  of  coercion,  had  they  either  in  regard  to  Ame» 
rica,  or  to  any  other  part  of  what  was  formerly  the  British 
dominions,  avowed  principles  that  savoured  oi  severity  or 
despotism,  he  should  not  at  all  wonder  at  their  intentions 
being  doubted ;  but  as,  on  the  contrary,  they  had  uniformly 
avowed  and  acted  upon  doctrines  of  a  directly  opposite  ten- 
dency, he  thought  them  entitled  to  some  degree  of  credit 
and  confidence,  and  the  more  especially  as  he  bad  so  re*- 
peatedly  and  so  expressly  reprobated  that  sort  of  government, 
which  rested  upon  deceiving  the  people  in  any  instance  what- 


iiad  the  good  fortune  to  conduct  the  business  of  Irdand,  at  a  most  cri- 
tical period,  without  discredit  to  his  nnjest/s  govemmenty  and  with  many 
increasing  advantages  to  the  interests  of  his  kingdoms." 

^  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
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evef •  He  held  all  attempts  to  deceive  and  delude  a  oountrjt 
to  be  not  more  base  in  themselves,  than  weak,  absurd,  and 
impoihac,  and  so  far  was  he  from  thinking  that  Great  Bri- 
tain had  a  right  to  govern  Ireland,  if  she  did  not  chuse  t^ 
be  governed  by  us,  that  he  maintained  no  country  that  ever 
had  existed  or  did  exist,  had  a  right  to  hold  the  sovereignty 
^f  ahothar,  against  the  will  and  consent  of  that  otb^.  ^ 

Tlie  motion  was  withdrawn  with  the  leave  of  the  Hooae* 

April  9. 

Mr.  Secretary  Fox  presented  the  following  message  to  the 
Commons  from  the  king: 

"GeorgbR,  ♦ 

"  His  majesty,  being  concerned  to  find  that  discontents  and 
jealousies  are  prevailing  among  his  loyal  subjects  in  Ireland,  upon 
matters  of  great  weight  and  importance,  earnestly  recommends 
to  this  House,  to  take  the  same  mto  their  most  serious  considera- 
tion, in  order  to  such  a  final  adjustment  as  may  give  a  mutuaS 
satisfkction  to  both  kingdoms/' 

The  message  being  read  by  the.  Speaker : 

Mr.  Secretary  Fox  rose  and  said^  he  hoped  gentlemen 
would  see,  that  as  little  time  as  possible  had  been  lost  by 
his  majestyfs  ministers,  in  paying  a  due  attention  to  the  a£bir$ 
oi  Irebn^  in  order  to  quiet  those  discontents  and  jealouaiea 
that- had  prevailed  there  unfortunately  for  some  time  paist^ 
but  of  late  to  a  very  alarming  degree;  at  the  same  time^  he 
hoped,  he  might  presume  upon  so  much  credit  with  the  Houses 
as  to  expect  to  be  relied  on,  when  he  assured  gentlemen,  that 
the  paper  that  had  been  then  read,  was  not  procured  ia 
consequence  of  what  had  passed  in  that  House  the  preceding 
day.  Why  that  message  was  not  brought  down  yesterday, 
was  rather  owing  to  accident  than  to  any  other  cause;  the 
discontents  and  jealousies  that  had  subsisted  in  Ireland  hating 
been  one  of  the  first  objects  of  attention  with  his  majesty's  pre- 
sent servants.  He  added,  that  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  do  more 
for  the  present,  than  to  move,  what  undoubtedly  it  was  the 
duty  of  die  House  to  vote,  namely,  an  address  to  his  jnajesty, 
humbly  thanking  him  for  his  most  gracious  message^  and 
assurii^  him,  that  the  House  would,  at  an  early  day,  proceed 
to  take  such  steps  in  the  business,  as  should  seem  most  likelv 
io  answer  his  majesty's  request  effectually.  Mr.  Fox  saicC 
the  reason  why  he  meant  to  proceed  no  farther  just  at  that 
moment,  was,  because  it  was  the  wish  of  his  majesty's  ser* 
Tants  not  to  follow  the  example  of  their  predeeesson  in  office^ 
mi  by  applying  a  temporary  remedy  U)  a  temporary  evil^ 
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jiMt  >pat  «ff  the  Miconeeaicnfie  of  the  dogr,  but  ^hey  ^ 
reiolved  to  take  care  to  act  in  audi  a  manner  oa  ahoiud  pve*- 
jmiaeu  pesraaaent  peace  to  both  countariefi^  «iid  give  a  alsabUify, 
aa  it  wer^  to  the  restoratuHi  of  harmony,  00^  humour  and 
&ie»dabim  ihetween  Great  Brkain  and  Ir^and.  Ihd  moo^ 
Vlfiffy  flneana  to  quiet  the  dncontcots  and  jealousies  that  sub- 
aisted  at  present  between  tbe  tiwo  csonntries^  wa%  to  do  k  in 
such  a  manner  as  should  settle  the  constitution  of  both,  and 
draw  the  Ime  between  then  dearljr  «nd  oordiaUy^  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  their  connexions  in  future.  It  was, 
he  observed,  impbssible  to  do  this  with  the  little  information 
then  before  the  House  upon  the  subject ;  it  was  first  necessary 
£ir  ibem  to  vome  «t  «  precise  knowledge  of  what  were  the 
wishes  and  what  the  expectations  of  Ireland ;  and  as  there 
were  those  going  there  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  investigate 
'drose  wishes  and  expectations,  and  who  would  doubUe^ 
liave  none  of  those  reasons  for  witblioldlng  the  information 
ihey  mi^ht  acquire  i^pon  the  subject,  which  some  others  had 
declared  themselves  to  be  actuated  by;  as  soon  as  facts  wer« 
in  the  possession  of  ministers,  they  would. commimiGate  them 
to  that  House,  and  both  toseflher  might  then  ^o  hand  in 
hand  and  in  certainty  upon  the  business,  and  do  it  effectually 
iHid  aatii&tftorily  to  both  tK)mitries«  As  a  jiew  ioxd  .lieutenant 
uras  just  aettinff  off  ifin*  Ireland,  Mr.  'Fox  declared,  be  ^thoudit 
dt  indiqsenBamy  ^necessary  to  take  diat  step  iprevious  to  Ids 
(setting  aS^  in  «rder  that  on  his  avrival  tin  Dublin,  ithe^people 
ict  IrSand  -might  entertain  ino  doubt  of  thessincerlty  :of  :the 
aatentionsiofdhe 'new  ministers,  nor  «£  the  inclination  of  >the 
emwn^wad  the  Sritish  .parliament  irsqiectiqg  them.  Seeing 
jbat  the^intsmionS'Of  tluit  Honse  mete  fixm^din^reality^uid 
aenoaaness,  he  hsA  nodotd)t  but  th^  (would  allow  (the  dday, 
.^nctta  long-ODevcertainly)  thattwould^necessarilybeoooasicmed 
jnrthe^juitmontiof  a  business,  fromwhioh  he<ilatteved  him- 
Mlfivottla  resdte-veiy  beneficial  consequences  totthe^^ 
imd^ro^perity,  the  ease  and  the  happiness  of  both  eountides. 
'He  then  onoved,  ^  Hiat  an  bumble  address  be  presoitedito 
ilk  SMjeaty,  tovetomJiis  majesty  the  thanks  of  this  'House, 
dGsr  ilia  most  'graoioiiB  mwsage;  and  to  assure  his  majesty, 
iSaBt  Ibis ^House,  feeling mthins majesty )the  deepest  conoesn 
Jthat  diwwntents  ^and  jeahniaiestsfaould  Same  aidsen  amtrng  bis 
anqpcsty's^kyal  ^ful^ei^  in  Ireland,  mil,  mthoutx  delay,  rttke 
the  4iame  linto-thsir  most  senoiM  considemdon,  in-order  cto 
mdk  affinal  adjuytmaatt  as  magr  mve  .'motual  ^aatisfiietion  <to 
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It  being  4be  dedared  intention  of  administraticm  to  proceed  ia 
Jthis  iMrdaoofl  business  in  concert  with  ^e  parliament  cff  Irdand,  si 
messaure,  conceived  in  l3ie  tome  terms'  with  those  presenied  to  the 
Englidi  Hoasea,  was  sent  by  the  IMne  of  Porthlnd,  the  tielw  lovi 
lieuteimnt,  to  l^e  Commofkis  of  tftat  kmgdom,  'iiBraediatelf  aifter 
his  ffirtivKl,  to  take  «pon  htm  the  govenuMiit.  The  adwesa  -W 
the  Ismgf  m  c<m8equenee  df  ^his  message,  was  raovvd  by  Mu 
Grattao,  the  great  and  eloquent  leader  of  liie  popular  party* 
This  address,  after  a  full  and  expUoIt  assertibn  of  tne  independent 
rights  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland^  proceeded  to  state  tlie  causes 
of  tihose  jealousies  and  discontents  which  had  ^  arisen  in  that 
country;  namely,  the  act* of  the  6th  of  George  iht  First;  l!he 
'power  of  suppressing  or  altering  bills  in  the  privy  <;otlncll ;  SmI 
the  perpetual  mutiny  bill.  It  concluded  wkh  «Qcpi!e8sing  'tlurir 
most  aangaine  expectations  from  his  majest/«  virtnoos  choice  itf 
a  chief  governor,  and  their  great  confidence  in  the  wise  anafHoas 
and  constitutional  counselB  which  they  had  the  •satisfaction  to  see 
his  miyesfy  had  adopted*  On  the  ground  of  this  address,  the 
House  of  Commons  this  day  went  into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  to  take  into  consideration  th^king's  speech  of  the  9th  OJT 
April,  relative  to  the  state  of  Irdand ;  to  whidh  committee  the 
addresses  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland  being  referred, 

Blr.  deoreta^  !Polc  rdse.  lie  said,  thtit  in  ffis^sc^  <« 
snbjedt  of  saeh  magnitude  as  that  which  he  was  abotlt  t» 
tabmit  to  fhe  consideration  of  the  Cbnnnittee,  it  wsas  Ualti^ 
ten^bh  to  $peidk  as  plainly,  as  roundly,  and  as'iiftelligibly  aa-fae 
possibly  could ;  at  the  same 'time  he  was  aware,  that,  dn  sndi 
t  subject,  lie  must  iipeaic  with  ^ome  degree  df  difBd^de^ni 
caution;  becatrselie  was  dfraid  th^tt,  on  one  hand,  ^he'm^ftt 
be  thbnglit  to  grant  too  much  to  Ireland;  <whiie^  ^m  Ote 
othi^r,  some  might  think  that  he  did  not  grant  enoi^h:  -tft 
&11  events,  he  ^ould  spealc  his  sentiments  wi&  'fttsedcmi; 
desiring^  however,  that  what  should  fall  'irom  'him  mij^t^bi^ 
Considered  principally  as  coming  from  him  in  -the  oetpmty  dP 
an  English  member  of  parliament,  rather -than  as  a'mlniMet^. 

Havitag  )^^mi^  this,  ^e  entered  upbn  the  ^bje^^  The 
tiominittee,  ^be  observed,  must  know  iroih  'the  'ftMress  ^ShM 
M  been  jui^tread,  that  the  parHampeht  of  IreliMid/httd  ^hen 
biit;  tad  stated  tn  clear  t6rms,  'whAt  ^It  '^pms  lh«t  HMy  1^ 
fiirfed.  "the  gr^at  jpoirits  'to  'Whidh  ^thte  daims  '<if  ^die^IiMk 
pifHstai6rit  ^xvere  directed,  appeared  *to  be  the  "repeal  df  tte 
m  of'&etSrgd  the  7ir$t;  the  'restotatieti  6f  >^e  «pMtkiHt 
^Middtm';  tire  dtoOiffdition  df  ^c^ng'siaw;  ««d  ^Ae 
Itbeal  dr  Ws  p^fpetn^tit^  leliittsis  4n  ttae  mik^j^VSL  ^Oft 
mii^'  iheite  ^mtsi  ^fae  IWeniiiAHo  H[^r  %  'l&wekii^tfMbm 
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And  first,  with  regard  to  the  act  of  the  (Sth  of  George  the 
First,  it  had  always  been  his  opinion  out  of  office,  that  it  was 
downright  tyranny  to  make  kws  for  the  internal  government 
of  a  people,  who  were  not  represented  among  those  by  whom 
such  laws  were  made.     This  was  an  opinion  so  founded  iii 
justice,  in  reason,  and  in  equity,  that  in  no  situation  had  he, 
or  would  he  ever  depart  from  it :  it  was  true,  nevertheless, 
that  he  was  not  an  enemy  to  the  dedaratory  act,  which  had 
been  passed  relative  to  America ;  yet  his  pnnciples  were  not 
inconsistent  nor  incompatible  with  that  act.     He  had  always 
made  a  distinction  between  internal  and  external  legislation ; 
and  though  it  would  be  tyranny  to  attempt  to  enforce  the 
former,  in  countries  not  rq)resented  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment, yet  he  was  clear  that  the  latter  was,  in  reason  and  in 
policy, .  annexed  to  the  British  legislature ;  this  right  of  pre- 
rogative or  supremacy,  he  was  convinced,  would  never  have 
given  umbrage  to  any  part  of  the  British  empire,  if  it  had 
been  used  solely  for  the  general  ffood  of  the  empire;  but 
when  it  was  maae  ari  instrument  oi  tyranny  and  oppression, 
it  was  not  to  be  thought  wonderful,  that  it  should  excite 
discontents,  murmuriiigs,  and  opposition.     When  local  legisr 
latures  were  established  in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  it 
was  dear  that  it  wa^  for  this  purpose,  that  they  might  answer 
all  municipal  ends;  and  the  sreat  superintending  power  of 
the  state  ought  not  to  be;  called  into  action,  but  in  aid  of  die 
local  legislature,  and  for  the  good  of  the  empire  at  large; 
but  when  ministers,  judging  by  what  they  had,  of  what  they 
might  have,  carried   the  principle  of  external  to  internal 
le^slatipn,  and  attempted  to  bind  the  internal  government 
of  its  colonies  by  acts,  in  the  passing  of  which  me  colonies 
had  no  voice,  that  power,  which,  on  proper  occasions,  would 
have  been  cheerfully  obeyed,  created  animosity  and  hatred, 
and  had  produced  the  dismemberment  of  an  empire,  which, 
if  property  exerted,  it  would  have  served  to  unite  and  bind 
in  the  firmest  manner. 

Ireland  had  the  same  reason  to  spurn  at  this  power  of 
external  legislation,  because  it  had  been  hitherto  employed 
for  the  purpose  only  of  oppressing  and  distressing  her.  Had 
Ireland  never  been  made  to  feel  this  power  as  a  curse,  she 
never  would  have  complained  of  it;  and  the  best  and  most 
efiectual  way  to  have  kept  it  alive,  would  have  been,  not  to 
have  made  use  of  it.  Ireland  would  then  have  suffered  this 
harmless  power  to  exist  in  the  statute  book ;  she  never  would 
have  called  out  for  a  renundation  of  it.  But,  liitally  for  thi^ 
coil^tiy,  this  power  of  external  legislation  had  been  employed 
against  Ireland  as  an  instrument  of  oppression,  to  establish 
aa  impolitic  monopoly  in  trade;  to  enrich  one  country  at  the 
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expence  of  the  other.    Whfiti  the  Iridi  first  complained  of 
tliis  monopoly  about  four  years  ago,  and  asked  as  faTOurs 
what  they  might  have  claimed  as  a  right,  they  were  opposed 
in  that   House ;   and  their  demands,   which  were  no   less 
modest  than  just,  were  disregarded.     It  was  not  local  or  com- 
mercial jealousy,  so  common  in  all  countries,  that  had  ope- 
rated to  the  disappointn&ent  of  the  Irish  at  that  time ;  their 
demands  had  been  rejected,  when  the  then  first  confidential 
servant  of  the  crown  in  that  House  came  down  to  vote  against 
them ;  the  influence  of  the  minister  was  exerted,  perhaps  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  a  few  votes  on  other  occasions ; 
and  the  rights  and  distresses  of  Ireland  were  consigned  to 
oblivion.     Thus  the  supreme  power  of  the  British  parliament 
was  employed  to  gratify  a  few,  and  to  distress  a  whole  king- 
dom.    What  was  the  consequence  ?    The  Irish  finding  that 
they  had  nothing  to  expect  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons from  the  justice  of  their  demands,   found  resources 
m  themselves;  they  armed;  their  parliament  spoke  out;  and 
the  very  next  year,  the  same  minister  who  before  had  put^ 
a  negative  on   all  their  expectations,    came  down   to   the 
House,  and  making  the  amende  honorable  for  his  past  con- 
duct, gave  to  the  demands  of  an   armed  people,  infinitely 
more  tnan  he  had  refused  to  the  modest  applications  of  an 
unarmed  humble  nation.     Such  had  been  the  conduct  of  the 
then  minister  and  his  colleagues ;  and  this  was  the  lesson  that 
the  Irish  had  been  taught:  <^  If  you  want  any  thing,  seek  not 
for  it  unarmed  and  humbly;  but  take  up  arms,  speak  man- 
fully and  boldly  to  the  British  ministi^^,  and  you  will  obtain 
more  than  you  at  first  might  have  ventured  to  expect.** 
This  was  the  happy  consequence  of  the  ill  use  made  of  the 
superintending  power  of  the  British  parliament,  which  was 
perverted  fi'om  its  trile  use,  and  instead  of  being  the  means 
of  rendering  the  different  parts  of  the  empire  happy  and 
connected,  had  made  millions  of  subjects  rise  up  against  a 
power,  which  they  felt  only  as  a  scourge.     If,  ther^ore,  he 
should  be  obliged  to  move  any  proposition  that  might  appear 
humiliating  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  or  hurtful  to  the 
pride  of  Englishmen,  the  fault  was  not  his;  it  was  the  fault 
of  those  who  had  left  it  in  the  power  of  the  volunteers  to 
make  the  demands  contained  in  the  addresses  on  the  table; 
who  had  left  it  in  their  power,  not  by  leaving  arms  in  their 
hands,  but  leaving  them  their  injuries  and  oppressions. 

It  was  his  intention  not  to  pursue  the  footsteps  of  his  prede*, 
cessors ;  and  therefore  he  would  a^re^  to  the  demands  of  the 
Irish,  relative  to  the  repeal  of  the.  6th  of  Greorge  L,  not 
because  he  was  intimidated,  and  afraid  to  owose  those 
demands;  but  because  be  believed  them  to  be  Founded  in 
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>a8ticft;  mi  Be  imiU  hsw  ben  w  reiMiy  tp  mut  tbera  if 
Iidrnd  fsmda  dusai  aovr^  in  the  same  uMinied  w4  Jdo4«^ 
SMuunv  in  whkh  abe  prefwred  bw  oomiplaiiitf  fiwr  yewrs 
ig^  A  sum  muflt  be  a  afaalWw  peiitieiilA  in4e^»  ^bo  oould 
not  fittd  meuB  of  dtslressiiig  Irdfuidy  fuid  maikiiBA  W  fe?I 
Ae  weight  of  c^Iiunitjr;  it  mi^t  ho  diftti'eBiiiig  $o  j^dfotd,  if 
his  nif^estjr^s  MrvimtB  ahonid  advise  the  Iqiig  not  to  give  his 
eMCftI  to  the  bill  for  quieting  the  pot^esaien  of  tho9e  vipQ  hold 
«itate»  in  Ireland,  under  English  b^s ;  the  resources  pf  this 
eonntry  were  amply  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  devastation ; 
tiie  di^rted  towns  and  villages,  the  ruined  provinces  of 
Anierica,  would  bear  testimony  to  the  power  of  the  British 
arms  to  depopulate  countries,  and  deluge  them  with  blood ', 
but  he  must  be  a  shallow  politieian  who  would  resort  to  siicl) 
Qieans  to  enforce  obedience  to  laws,  which  weie  odious  tb 
those  whom  they  were  made  to  bind.  ■  For  his  part,  h^  had 
^  rather  see  Ir^and  totally  separated  from  the  erowp  of  Eng- 
land, dian  kept  in  obecUtoce  only  by  force.  Unwilling  sub^ 
jects  were  little  better  than  enemies;  it  would  be  better  not 
to  have  auligects  at  all,  than  to  have  sueh  as  would  be  con- 
tinwliy  on  the  watch,  to  seise  the  opportunity  of  inaldng 
themselves  free«  If  this  country  should  attempt  to  coerce 
Irehiod,  and  succeed  in  the  attempt,  the  Qonseq^^rae  wovid 
be*  that*  at  the  breaking  out  of  every  war  with  my  foreign 
Mwer^  the  first  step  must  be  to  send  troops  ov^  to  secure 
Ireland,  instead  of  calling  upon  her  to  give  a  willing  suj^ort 
to  the  oommim  cause. 

Having  said  thus  mtfdi  with  regard  to  the  repeal  of  the  6tfa 
of  George  I.,  which  he  intended  to  agree  to  ia  die  niost  uu<- 
ei^vocal  manner,  he  touched  nei^t  upon  the  appdlaiii  juris- 
diction. Upon  this  questicxi  he  thou^t  there  was  no  maimer 
of  difficulty  whatever;  for  when  the  great  que&tioii  (^kgi3la« 
tktt  was  given  up,  he  did  not  see  that  it  was  of  any  eo^se-, 
^pienoe  still  to  maintain  to  dus  country  the  joriscfietion  in 
appeals :  but  even  if  it  was  a  desirable  object,  or  lively  to 
sireoffithen  the  tie  between  the  two  countries,  it  must  he  given 
vpf  WT  the  Irish  insisted  upon  it;  and  there  was  a  particular 
reason  &r  complying  with  theiif  desires  on  that  head.  The 
decrees -or  judgments  of  our  oourts  of  law  here  m  maimers  ef 
appesd,  were  to  be  cmried  into.  eaKec|itiQn<r-^di^e  ?  In  h^ 
hmtL  By  whom?  Bvthe  people  off  Ireland.  Now,  as  the 
peqple  of  Irdand  had  oneumd  all  dedacedy  that  t^€^  would 
fiot  eKeoute  or  lebeiy  any  (»der  4af  any  Eia^Uh  irihimid)  it 
Mmld  be  omgflkory  and  absurd  to  maintain  fthe.appeiQantj.uris* 
dktioin  to  Gneeit  Britein ;  joid  eonaefuentb  it  would  ibe  bett^ 
to  give  it  up  wddi  a^good  gnace,  ihantsowepit  aanbooeaf 
MnjbaMMK  lietwon J|^  :^ 
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it  iiMst  beateifefeed^  he  saidy  tfcat  by  dm  kiv  &  «>>nge 
ak^idoa  ImI  bona  made  in  the  fimn  <tf  tbeconililiiliini  of 
Ireland,  by  making  the  privy-councU  of  tlnfekingdoin  abNUM& 
of  tita  lemdataBafet^  and  those  who  weca  ooquaaited  widi  the 
nataara  of  die  intaiiarefnoe  of  that  prh7^<oiuicil»  hseir  varjr 
1^1^  that  it  waa  of  the  greatest  detrivMiit  to  the  state;  for 
not  only  it  sometiiDes  aoppressed  bflls  which  had  passed  die 
I&Hise  of  Lords  or  Cobudohs^  nendm  diismUetUe  s  bat  sudi 
was  the  natare  of  it,  that  bills  were  semetmes  passed  accofd-* 
in^  to  form  iiideed,  but  in  fact,  Tieanfitf  aasentimief  when  it 
vma  tontmryto  the  intention  of  anj  man  in  the  Honse^  that 
saeh  bills  siumid  pass,  th^  were  nevertheless  sai^xnted  by  all, 
m  conildeiice  diat  in  the  privy-eonncii  diey  would  be  thrown 
out  This  kind  of  coaouct  was  merely  to  gain  pcypularity ; 
diat  msxi  who  did  not  wish  to  o^ipose  popular  opiasons,  whidk 
th^  did  not  approve^  shonld  nevertheless  unanimoudy  grve 
way  to  diose  <^inions,  merely  because  th^  knew  they  wonld 
be  rgected  in  the  privy-cooncil.  For  his  own  part,  he  waa 
fitee  to  doafess  that  the  interference  of  that  body,  and  their 
powir  to  stop  faiUs  in  their  progress  from  parliament  to  the 
king,  qypeitred  to  him  improper ;  and  therefore  he  cocdd  have 
no  objectvan  to  advise  his  m^esly  to  consent  to  the  modiflea- 
tion  that  tb^  required,  of  that  law,  from  which  the  privy* 
council  derived  diat  power.  But  the  iealousies  6i  the  Iridi 
wait  &itii^;  they  were  jeabus  of  the  interference  of  the 
English  privy-council;  and  he  admitted  that  the  alfteratiooa 
which  had  sometimes  been  made  fay  it  m  Irish  bills,  had  giv«i 
bst  too  jwrt  cause  fiMr  jealousy,  ft  was  generally  understood 
in  Irdttficf,  that  Irish  bills  were  frequently  altered  in  England- 
wi&  i^sry  litlie  considen^ion^  and  soiBetinies  by  a  single  peis 
son,  the  attorney-general;  which  sin^  perscm  the  IriA 
im^incd  made  alten^dons,  without  giving  that  attention  te 
the  t»Us  which  die  importance  of  the  subject  required.  He 
vacdd  not  say  that  diese  opinions  were  in  general  well  found- 
sd;  but  this  be  was  convinced  o^  that,  like  the  6^  of  George  I., 
Ibis  power  of  altering  might  have  still  remained,  if  an  im- 
proper wo  had  not  been  made  of  it;  but  to  his  knowledge  it 
had  beiti  grossly  abilsed ;  in  one  instance  in  particular,  a  bili 
had  been  sent  over  to  England  two  years  ago,  gvantin^,  and 
vay  wisely  and  very  justly  granting,  indulgeiiGei  to  the  Ro- 
man Cadimics;  in  that  mane  bill  tMre  was  a  clause  in  fitvoiHr 
of  Aediisenten,  for  repealing  the  sacramental  test  jth^elaaBe 
wsB  struck  om,  eontvaryy  in  his  o^^ion,  to  aoimd  poU^^ma 
tbe  atosratioa  tended  to  make  an  improper  disenhninatiDn  be-*^ 
twesn  two  descriptiona  of  men^  wl^ich  dM  not  tend  to  the 
y^mk  of  th«  peepfa^    lit  wm  bf  anch  e^xatae^  thi»  tha  fitttb 
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vere  driven  to  pranounce  the  interference  of  the  English 
privy-council  in  altering  their  bills,  a  grievance,  thou^  iit 
hift  opinion  the  power  would  never  have  been  con^ibuned  o^ 
if  it  had  never  been  abused. 

•  He  came  lastly  to  the  mutiny  bill,  and  he  freely  confessed^ 
that  it  was  no  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  Irish  should  ofagect 
to  a  clause  which  gave  a  perpetual  establishment,  to  a  military 
force  in  their  country ;  and  so  hostile  did  I)e  deem  such  a 
clause  to  the  constitution  of  England  as  well  as  of  Ireland, 
that  if  the  Irish  had  never  mentioned  this  law  among  their 
grievances,  he  would  liave  held  it  to  be  his  duty,  as  an  En- 
glishman, to  have  recommeifcled  the  repeal  of  it*  The  Irish 
must  naturally  feel  that  jealousy  for  their  constitution,  which 
the  English  feel  for  theirs,  and  which  (hey  express  bv  passing 
a  mutiny  law  only  for  one  year :  this  perpetuating  clause  had 
this  dfect  also,  that  it  rendered  the  interference  of  the  English 
privy*council  still  more  and  more  odious.  All  that  remained 
at  present,  was  to  shew  a  readiness  to  satisfy  the  Iridi  on  thi& 
head,  and  remove  or  repeal  the  clause  in  question. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  various  grievances  and  de- 
mands of  Ireland,  he  observed,  that  the  committee  must  see 
that  there  were  only .  one  or  two  points,  in  which  the  interfe- 
rence of  the  British  parliament  was  necessary;  and  these 
were  the  repeal  of  the  6th  of  George  I.  and  the  restoration 
of  the  appellant  jurisdiction  to  Ireland :  the  other  points  lay 
between  the  parliament  of  Ireland  and  the  king ;  and  cer* 
tainly  he  should,  as  one  of  tlie  servants  of  the  crown,  advise 
his  majesty  to  satisfy  the  other  detmands  of  his  Irish  subjects. 
Ireland  had  spoken  out,  and  clearly  and  plainly  stated  what 
^e  wanted ;  he  would  be  as  open  with  l^er,  and  though  he 
might  perhaps  have  been  better  pleased,  if  the  mode  of  ask- 
ing had  been  different,  still  he  would  meet  her  upon  her  own 
terms,  and  give  her  every  thing  she  wanted,  in  the  way 
which  she  herself  seemed  to  wish  for  it.  She  therefore  could 
have  no  reason  to  complain ;  the  terms  acceded  to  by  England^ 
were  proposed  by  herself;  the  manner  of  redress  had  been 
prescribed  by  herself,  and  all  her  wishes  would. now, be  gra- 
tified in  the  way  which  she  herself  liked  best.  But  as  it  was- 
possible,  that  if  nothing  more  was  to  be  done,  than  what  he 
had  stated  to  be  his  intention,  Ireland  might  perhaps  think 
of  fresh  grievances,  and  rise  yearly  in  her  demands,  it  was  fit 
and  proper  that  something  should  be  now  done  towards  esta- 
blishing on  a  firm  and  solid  basis  the  future  connection  of« 
%he  two  kingdoms.  ,But  that  was  not  to  be  proposed  by  him* 
here  in  parliament ;  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  .crown  to  look 
to  that;  the  busmess. might  .be.  fii:st  begun  by  hisniajestyV 
serv^ts  in  Ireland;  and  if  afterwar(&  it  diould  benecessaiy 
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to  6n€er  info  a  treaty,  cmnniiwfainerB  ifiightbe  sent  from  the 
British  piurliament,  or  from  the  crown,  to  enter  upon  it,  and 
bring  the  negociatioii  to  a  happy  issue,  by  giving  mutual  satift- 
&ction  to  both  countries,  and  establishing  a  treaty  which 
should  be  sanctified  by  the  most  sdemn  forms  of  the  consti* 
tutions  of  both  countries. 

Notwithstanding  this  coimtnr  was  parting  with  what  she . 
had  hitherto  held  and  exerdsed,  still  he  could  not  look  upon 
tills  day  as  a  day  of  humiliation  to  her;  she  was  giving  up 
what  it  was  just'  she  should  give  up ;  and  in  so  doing,  diie 
Vf98  offering  a  sacrifice  to  justice;  policy  and  justice  com- 
bined to  induce  her  to  offer  it ;  l)ut  he  ^ould  be  sorry  that 
an  idea  stfould  prevail,  that  she  was  ffiving  to  fear  what  she 
would  deny  to  justice :  fear,  he  decUred,  was  out  of  the 
question.  He  said  he  entertained  no  gloomy  thoughts  with 
respect  to  Ireland:  he  had  not  a  doubt  but  she  would  be 
satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  England  was  about  to 
comply , with  her  demands;  and  that  in  affection,  as  well  as 
in  interest,  they  would  be  but  one  people.  If  any  man  en-* 
tertained  gloomy  ideas,  he  desired  him  to  look  at  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  the  Irish  addresses,  where  he  would  find,, 
that  the  Irish  people  and  parliament  were  filled  with  the  most 
earnest  desire  to  support  England,  to  have  the  same  enemy 
and  the  same  firiend ;  in  a  word,  to  stand  or  fall  with  Eng- 
land. He  desired  gentlemen  to  look  forward  to  that  happy 
period,  when  Ireland  should  experience  the  blessings  that 
attend  freedom  of  trade  and  constitution ;  when  by  the  rich- 
ness and  fertility  of  her  soil,  the  industry  of  her  manu&c- 
torers,  and  the  increase  of  her  population,  she  should  become 
a  poweriul  country ;  then  might  England  look  for  powerful 
assistance  in  seamen  to  man  her  fleets,  and  soldiers  to  fight  her 
battles.  England,  renouncing  all  right  to  legislate  for  Ireland, 
the  latter  would  most  cordially  support  the  former  as  a  friend 
whom  she  loved ;  if  this  country,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to 
assume  the  powers  of  making  laws  for  Ireland,  she  must  only 
m2ke  an  enemy  instead  of  a  friend ;  for  where  there  was  not  a 
community  of  interests,  and  a  mutual  regard  for  those  in- 
tere^  there  the  party  whose  interests  were  sacrificed,  became 
an  enemy.  The  intestine  divisions  of  Ireland  were  no  more; 
the  religious  prejudices  of  the  age  were  forgotten,  and  the 
Roman  catholics  being  restored  to  the  rights  of  men  and  citi- 
zens, would  become  an  accesdon  of  strength  and  wealth  to 
the  empire  at  large,  instead  of  being  a  burthen  to  the  land 
that  bore  them.  The  dissenters  had  tasted  of  the  liberality 
of  the  legislature,  and  now  in  common  with  their  Roman 
catholic  brethren,  would  enjoy  that  happy  toleration  whicU 
vol- 11.  r 
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did  not  confer  more  happiness  on  those  ir^  were  the  olyects 
of  it  than  honour  on  those  who  established  it* 
'  Upon  the  whole,  he  was  convinced  th'ht  me  Irish  desired 
nothing  more  ardently  than  prefer  grounds  for  being  most 
cordiaUy  united  to  England ;  and  he  was  sure  that  they  would 
be  attached  to  this  country,  even  to  bigotry.  Of  the  volun- 
teers, he  must  speak  respectfully :  they  had  acted  with  temper 
and  moderation,  notwidistanding  their  steadiness;  and  ht 
Jnust  in  justice  to  them,  and  to  his  own  principles,  declare, 
that  they  had  not  done  a  single  act,  for  which  they  had  not 
his  veneration  and  respect ;  and  whatever  blaoie  there  might 
be  discovered  in  the  course  of  the  business,  he  did  not  impute 
a  particle  of  it  to  Ireland ;  but  laid  it  all  at  the  door  of  the 
late  administration.  He  concluded  by  moving,  "  That  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the  Act  of  the  6th  of 
George  L,  intituled,  <  An  Act  for  the  better  securing  the 
^  dq)endency  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  upon  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,'  ought  to  be  repealed." 


« 


Mr.  Thomas  Pitt  seconded  the  motion,  and  members  of  all  par* 
ties  concurred  in  applauding  it.  Lord  Beauchamp  alone  expressed 
a  doubt,  that  the  repeal,  leaving  the  question  of  right  undecided, 
Would  not  satisfy  the  English  nation.  Mr.  Burke  said,  that  it  was 
not  on  such  a  day  as  that,  when  there  was  not  a  difference  of  opi- 
nion, that  he  would  rise  to  fight  the  battle  of  Ireland ;  her  cause 
Was  nearest  his  heart ;  and  nothing  gave  him  so  much  satisfaction, 
when  he  was  first  honoured  with  a  seat  in  that  House,  as  the  idea 
that  it  might  be  in  his  power,  some  way  or  other,  to  be  of  service 
to  the  country  that  gave  him  birth ;  he  had  always  said  to  himself, 
that  if  such  an  insignificant  member  as  he  was  could  ever  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  render  an  essential  service  to  England,  and  that  his 
sovereign,  or  parliament,  were  going  to  reward  him  for  it,  he  would 
say  to  them,  *^  Do  something  for  Ireland ;  do  something  for  my 
countr}',  and  I  am  over  rewarded."  He  was  a  friend  to  his  coun* 
try ;  but  gentlemen  need  not  be  jealous  of  that ;  for  in  being  the 
friend  of  Ireland,  he  was  of  course  the  friend  of  England ;  their 
interests  were  inseparable. 

Mr.  Fox,  in  his  reply  to  Lord  Beauchamp,  said,  that  a^ 
it  was  his  intention  to  do  away  completely  the  idea  of  Eng- 
land leffislating  for  Ireland,  so  he  should  have  no  objection 
to  word  the  repealing  act  in  such  manner,  as  to  make  it  cbn- 
tain  a  specific  renunciation  of  the  right  claimed  by  this  coun- 
try to  legislate  for  Ireland.  It  was  the  same  with  respect  to 
the  appellant  jurisdiction,  he  had  not  the  least  objection  to 
give  it  up  in  ioto ;  after  having  given  up  ^egislation,  he  could 
not  stand  out  for  comparatively  an  insignificant  object;  ap- 
peals were  not  the  bond  of  connection  between  the  two  coun* 
10 
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tri^;  nay,  loyal  and  attached  as  the  Irish  were  to  his  ma- 
jesty's person  and  government,  it  was  not  the  king  that  was 
the  chief  bond  of  union ;  it  was  a  communion  of  alFectiony 
of  regard,  of  brotherly  love,  of  consanguinity,  and  of  con- 
stitution. With  regard  to  th^  bill,  commonly  called  Mr* 
Yelverton's  bill,  as  it  was  founded  on  this  principle,  that 
England  cannot  legislate  for  Ireland,  a  principle  militatinff 
agamst  a  positive  act  of  parliament,  the  privy  council  could 
not  advise  the  king  to  give  his  assent  to  it;  but  if  the  House 
should  consent  to  the  repeal  of  the  act,  then  of  course  the 
privy  council  might  advise  the  passing  of  the  bill,  and  then 
no  doubt  it  should  be  sent  back  to  Ireland. 

The  motion  passed  without  a  division ;  as  did  also  the  following : 
**  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  it  is  indispensable 
to  the  interests  and  happiness  of  both  kingdoms,  that  the  con- 
nectisn  between  them  should  be  established,  by  mutual  consent, 
upon  a  solid  and  permanent  basis,"  After  which,  the  House  re* 
solved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fox,  *^  That  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  his  majesty,  that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to 
take  such  measures  as  his  majesty  in  his  royal  wisdom  shall  think 
most  conducive  to  the  establishing,  by  mutual  consent,  the  con- 
nection between  this  kingdom  and  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  upon 
a  solid  and  permanent  basis." 


Ma.  Pitt's  Motion  on  the  State  of  the  Represent 

TATION. 

Men/  7. ' 

MR.  WILLIAM  PITT  brought  the  subject  of  a  reform  in  the 
constitution  of  parliament  again  before  the  House.  The 
insuperable  difficulties  that  had  occurred  in  bringing  the  friends 
of  ^ch  reformation  to  a^ree  in  any  specific  proposition,  induced 
him  on  the  present  occasion  to  vary  the  mode  or  proceeding,  and 
to  move,  '^  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the 
present  state  of  the  representation  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Bri- 
tsin  in  pariiamei^  to  report  the  same  to  the  House,  and  likewise 
what  steps  in  their  opinion  it  may  be  proper  for  parliament  to  take 
concerning  the  same."  The  debate  was  long,  and  ably  supported 
by  the  mover,  Mr.  Sawbridge,  Sir  George  Savile,  Mr,  Secretary 
Fox,  and  others  on  the  side  of  a  reform. 

Mr.  Secretary  Fox  said,  he  rose  with  pleasure  to  speak  oa 
a  topic  in  which  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  subject,  were  so  materially  concerned.     It  was  alwt^ 
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contended,  he  said,  Aat  the  people  of  TSioalmA  were  vurta-^ 
ally  represented,  and  it  had  been  carried  farther;  some  per- 
sons had  formerly  said,  that  the  people  of  America  were  in 
^t  as  much  represented  as  the  people  of  Birmingham; 
though  he  was  free  to  confess,  that  by  the  present  House  of 
Commons  the  people  were  virtually  represented;  yet  a  vir- 
tual representation  was  only  a  mere  succeduieum  for  an  equal 
r^resentation,  and  gentlemen  who  were  so  strenuous  for  the 
support  of  the  present  constitution,  frequently  made  use  of 
the  franchise  granted  to  freeholders  by  Henry  the  Vlth,  in 
various  ways,  as  best  suited  their  purpose.     If  they  would 
only  recollect,  a  freeholder  of  forty  shillings  in  those  days 
was  a  man  of  great  estate;  to  exclude  every  man  now  from 
voting  who  had  not  an  estate  equal  to  forty  shillings  in  those 
times,  would  be  excluding  the  greatest  part  of  the  present 
freeholders.     That  the  voice  of  the  people. was  not  to  be 
collected  from  the  votes  of  that  House  was  plain,  for  in  ail 
tne  great  questions  for  the  welfare  of  the  country,  he  had 
observed  that  the  country  members,  who  were  most  likely 
to  be  independent,  had  uniformly  voted,  in  a  proportion  of 
five-sixths  for  the  question,  but  had  been  overpowered  by 
the  members  for  the  rotten  boroughs,  which  totally  defeated 
every  good  end  that  could  be  proposed.     The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, he  said,  had  last  year  introduced  a  bill  into  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  for  an  equal  representation;  he  could 
Hot,  he  owned,  subscribe  to  all  the  parts  of  that  bill,  but  he 
was  convinced  that  the  noble  peer  meant  it  for  the  public 
good;  for  he  was  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  he  looked  upon 
him  as  the  most  able  and  fit  man  to  bring  about  a  reform  of 
any  that  this  country  could  boast.     It  had  been  said,  that 
to   add  members  to  the  counties  would  be  encreasing  the 
aristocratic  influence :  he  owned  it  would ;  and  in  some  mea- 
sure he  confessed  himself  a  friend  to  that  doctrine;  but  he 
Would  wish  to  be  understood,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  mean 
the  influence  of  peers,  but  to  consider  the  monied  interest 
iis  the  aristocratic  part;  men  who  had  stakes  to  lose  oughl^ 
and  he  trusted  would  be  the  most  anxious,  to  preserve  them« 
It  had  been  suggested  to  him,  that  the  army  and  navy  ought 
to  be  excluded  mat  House;  he  was  of  quite  a  different  opi- 
nion ;  for  he  could  wish  in  order  to  make  that  House  perfect, 
that  it  should  contain  the  landed,  the  navy,  the  army,  the 
monied,  and  in  short  every  interest;  but  it  did  not  at  pre- 
sent; and  the  city  for  which  he  had  the  honour  to  sit  was 
so  little  represented,  that  the  county  in  which  it  stood,  al- 
though it  contained  one-eichth  part  of  the  whole  number  of 
Electors  of  Great  Britain,  although  it  paid  one-sixth  part  of 
the  land-tax^  and  a  fiill  third  of  all  other  taxes^  yet  it  had 
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Bot  more  than  a  Mty^Skh  part  of  the-  representalion :  certainly^ 
no  man  in  that  House  could  in  justice  contend,  that  the  countjr 
of  S^ddlesex  was  fairly  represented ;  but  if  they  did,  he  mus^ 
diflfer  from  them  materiaUy.  He  paid  a  variety  of  compli'« 
ments  to  Mr.  William  Pitt,  for  his  steady  attachment  to  liberty^ 
and  was  fearfiii  diat  nothing  but  the  most  inuninent  dangor 
would  awaken  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their  danger.  He  re* 
probated  the  minous  measures  of  the  late  ministry,  and  de-^ 
clared  that  he  wished  for  no  other  support  than  what  would 
naturally  come  from  a  diorough  conviotiGn  that  his  measurea 
were  r^ht. 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  MnPowys,  Mn  Thomas  Pitt^ 

Mr.  Duadas,  Mr.  Rosewarne,  Mr.  Rigby,  aad  others.    JSir  Horaga 

Mum  having  moved  *^  That  the  other  order  of  the  day.  be  noif 

read,"  the  House  divided:  ^ 

tellers.  Tellers. 

Mr.ritt's  motion  was  consequently  rejected. 


loRi>   Mahon's    Bill   for    preventing  Bribery   anA 
ExPEKCE  AT  Elections. 

June  19.  > 

* 

ON  the  23d  of  May,  Lord  Mahon  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  the  better  preventing  bribery  and  expence  in  electionf 
of  members  to  serve  in  parliament.  The  bill  was  immediately  pre- 
sented and  read  a  first  time.  It  was  afterwards  read  a  second 
time  and  committed.  On  the  19th  of  June  a  motion  was  made  for 
taking  die  report  into  consideration.  Upon  this  occasion  Mr. 
Williani  Pitt  warmly  supported  the  biU.  He  was  astonished,  he 
said,  that  any  gentleman  should  be  hostile  to  a  measure,  which^  in 
bis  opinion,  was  highly  constitutional.  It  had  been  called  an  innot 
vation;  it  was  no  mnovation.  It  referred  merely  to  the  mode  of 
conducting  a  very  constitutional  business ;  a  mode  which  had  con- 
tinually warred  with  the  times ;  a  mode  which  had  admitted  of  the 
grossest  abuses.  The  regulation  of  this  was  no  innovation,  but  a 
restoration  of  the  constitution.  There  was  indeed,  nothing  in  the 
bill  which  did  not  meet  his  fullest  approbation.  It  was  calculated 
to  revise  a  number  of  very  useful  laws,  which,  from  the  relaxation 
of  morals,  had  almost  become  obsolete.    He  was  replied  to  by 

Mr.  Secretary  Fox,  who,  after  paving  every  compliment  to 
tbe  preceding  speaker^  contested  all  his  argumeats  with  his ' 
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ustifll  abflity  and  address.  He  denied,  thut  the  priod^e  of 
the  bill  had  been  fiiirly  stated  by  his  honourable  friend.  He 
vished  by  no  means  to  countenance  a  measure  whiefa  should 
carry  on  the  face  of  it  a  sort  of  disoorduice,  or  at  least  a  dis- 
similarity of  sentiment  between  candidates  and  voters.  He 
was  for  cultivating  the  connection  between  the  elector  and 
dectedi  by  all  possible  expedients.  It  was  by  intimai^,  that 
character,  virtue,  property  well  occupied,  had  their  natural  in* 
flnence*  Why  should  they  endeavour  to  circumscribe  the  very 
few  privileges  the  electors  of  Great  Britain  retained  ?  Was 
it  not  their  business  to  give  them  every  assistance  for  extending 
their  franchises?  And  nothing  could  possibly  enhance  the 
natural  independence  of  Englian  electors,  more  than  upon  an 
occasion  of  elections,  obliging  \hm  friraids,  or  preferring 
to  the  highest  honour  of  the  country  those  who,  in  their 
opinion,  seemed  most  deserving  of  it  Mr.  Fox  said  he  was 
not  fond  of  recurring  to  those  times  when  representatives  were 
paid  for  their  trouble  by  those  they  represented.  This  drcum- 
stanc<&  sounded  very  high  with  some  people  now.  But  whence 
did  it  arise?  This  house  was  then  of  little  or  no  weight,  in 
the  government  of  the  country.  And  those  arguments  which 
referred  to  such  ancient  usages  could  be  of  no  more  use,  than 
to  put  the  House  of  Commons  in  mind  of  its  ancient  insignifi- 
cance. He  said  that  nothing  that  could  injure  the  cause  of 
i&e  people^  had  any  support  to  expect  from  him ;  and  when- 
ever the  honourable  gentleman  came  forward  with  his  ideas, 
of  an  equal  representation,  he  might  depend  on  his  warmest 
concurrence,  and  firm  support  This  was  a  point  in  which 
they  could  never  disagree.  On  the  present  bill,  however,  their 
opinions  did  not  meet,  and  he  had  stated  with  great  d«ferencc 
those  reasons  which  niade  hun  differ  fr^m  him. 

The  Question  being  put,  the  House  divided : 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

v-*„  fLordMahonl   ^^  \t*v— I  Mr.  Plumcr    7^^ 

^"»  iMr.  Cocks    }  ^' ^^^  iMr.  Sheridan  j  W- 

So  it  was  resolved  in  tibe  affirmative:  but  on  the  21st,  the  bill 
being  recommitted,  several  clauses  containing  the  pith  and  mdrrow 
of  it,  bemg  thrown  out,  Lord  Mahon  begged  leave  to  withdraw 
ib^  bill;  wnich  was  accordingly  granted. 
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Ite^TH  OF  THB  MABIJUIfi  OF   ROCKINOHASC.  —  ReSIGNATIQK 

OF  Ms.  Fox.  —  Chahge  of  Ministby. 

July  9. 

WHILST  parliament  was  successfully  engaged  in  prosecuting . 
the  most  efectual  measures  for  the  security  of  its  owninde*' 
pendence,  for  healing  the  breaches  of  the  constitution,  and  reliev- 
ing the  burdens  of  the  people,  a  heavy  calamity  was  approachingy 
which  again  darkened  the  prospect  that  Imd  so  happily  opened  to 
the  nation.    This  was  the  loss  <f£  the  Marquis  or  Rockingham; 
whose  health  had  beea  £ar  some  time  gradually  declining,  and  a(t 
lei^ih  sunk  under  the  increasing  weight  qf  public  cares  and  busi« 
uess.    The  first  step  taken  by  the  Court  a^er  his  death,  which 
happened  on  the  xst  of  July,  was  the  appointment  of  the  Earl  of 
Shdbume  to  be  his  successor  in  the  treasury.    Lord  John  Caven- 
dish and  Mr.  Fox  soon  afterwards  resigned  Uieir  offices,  and  were  ' 
followed  by  the  Duke  of  Portland;  by  Mr. Montagu  and  Lord 
Althorpe,  from  the  board  of  treasury ;  by  Lord  Duncannon  an4 
Mr.J.Townshend  from  the  admiraky;   bv  Mr.  Burke»  and  by 
Mr.  Lee  the  SoUdtor-General.     Mr.  William  Pitt  was   made 
chanedlor  of  the  Exchequer ;  Mr.  T.  Townshend  and  Lord  Gran- 
thanit  secretaries  of  state ;  Mr.  Pepper  Arden  succeeded  Mr.  Lee ; 
tke  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  succeeded  Mr.  BarrI,  who  was 
removed  to  the  pay-office ;   and  Earl   Temple  was  appointed  to 
the  lord-lieutenantcy  of  Ireland.     The  secession  of  such  a  weight 
of  talents  and  integrity  from  the  service  of  government,  could  not 
be  regarded  with  indiderence.    The  motives  which  were  supposed 
to  have  actuated  them,  were  variously  represented ;    and  some 
insimiatjons  being  thrown  out,  highly  injurious  to  the  public 
character  of  the  peraoiis  ccmoemed,   the  first  opj^rtunity  wu$ 
taken  of  bringing  the  subject  to  an  open  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Commons.     Accordingly,  on  the  9th  of  July,  a  debate  having 
arisen  on  a  motion  relative  to  the  pension  of  3000I.  a-year  granted 
to  Colonel  Barr6,  ^the  divisions  uiat  had  prevailed  amongst  big 
majesty's  servants  were  strongly  retorted  on  those  who  had  formed 
the  last,  by  Mr.  Bamber  Gascoyne,  a  member  of  the  old  admini- 
stration ;  and  this  discord  was  alleged  to  be  the  more  culpable  at 
present,  on  account  of  the  very  critical  and  alarming  situation  of 
ti&irs.    Upon  this  occasion, 

Mr.  Fax  rose.  He  said,  that  he  had  the  honour  to  be 
one  c^  his  majesty's  confidential  servants  when  that  grant, 
which  was  now  the  object  of  debate^  was  agreed  to ;  and 
although  he  was  not  the  person  in  whose  department  it  lay 
to  advise  the  King  on  the  subject,  still  he  held  himself  aa 
^^ponsible  to  parliament  for  the  advice  that  was  given.  He 
considered  the  p^aion  as  a  payment  for  services  most  honoim- 
%  performed ;  and  he  by  no  aneansy.  on  Ihe  iMturest  ddfr* 
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beration,  thought  that,  all  the  circumstances  considered,  it 
ivas  either  a  lavish  or  a  misapplied  grant*     Having  given 
honourable  testimony  to  the  diaract^  of  Colond  Ban^  and 
to  his  merits,  as  well  as  to  the  integrity  of  the  noble  Marquis, 
who,  by  being  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  was  immediatdy 
concerned  in  me  grapt  now  in  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
he  said,  that  at  the  same  time  that  they  ackno:wledged  the 
justice  of  the  present  grant,  and  of  another  which  had  been 
alluded  to  in  that  House,  the  pension  granted  to  Ix>rd  Ash- 
burton,  it  was  peculiarly  honourable  to  the  friends  and  con- 
nections of  the  deceased  Marquis,  that  all  the  €M;ts  of  his 
administration,  which  had  ever  been  complained  of  in  that 
House,  had  ever  given  rise  to  a  motion,  or  had  ever  been 
alluded  to  in  a  speech,  were  acts  of  friendship  to  men  widi 
whom  he  had  little  or  no  connection ;  vidth  whom  he  had  no 
remarkable   coincidence   of  sentiment;   men  who  were  not 
attached  to  him  in  any  shape  whatever ;  but  who  were  distin- 
guished by  their  intimacy  and  connection  with  another  noble 
person,  who  made  a  part  of  that  administration,  and  who  now 
was  to  be  the  head  of  the  new  one.    The .  only  jobs  in  which 
the  Rockingham  administration  were  concerned,  were  jobs 
for  two  men,  neither  friendly  to  their  persons  nor  principles. 
An  honoui-able  gentleman  had  said,  tihat  the  grant  was  un- 
wise, impolitic,  and  lavish,  and  that  it  was  peculiarly  so,  in 
coming  from  men  who  had  so  loudly  talked  of  reform,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  public  economy.     To  all  this  he  could 
only  say,  that  the  pension  now  bestowed,  was 'a  thing,  in  fact, 
contributing  to  public  reform,  for  it  was  a  reward,  bestowed 
on  a  man,  who  had  most  nobly  pursued  the  object  of  public 
reform,  but  who  had  certainly  not  been  singular  in  that  im* 
portant  matter,  as  it  had  come  from  an  honourable  gentle- 
man who  sat  behind  him  (Mr.  Burke).     To  reward  the 
labours  of  men  who  had  the  good  of  the  public  in  view, 
was  always  politic,  and  could  not  be  stigmatized  with  the 
character  which  was  due  to  the  lavish  ana  improvident  acts 
of  the  late  ministry.     It  was  however  to  be  observed  by  that 
House,  and  to  be  remembered  by  the  people,  that  the  only 
favours  which  had  been  conferred,  and  the  only  de&lcations 
from  that  principle  which  had  taken  place  during  the  short 
ministry  olthe  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  had  all  been  in  fayour 
of  that  person  and  his  friends  who  were  now  to  form  the  ad- 
ministration, of  this  country. . 

But  a  right  honourable  gentleman  had  particularly  alluded 
to  the  present  circumstances  of  the  ministry,  and  to  the 
division  which  had  lately  taken  place:  he  had  said  that  they 
res^nbled  their  predecessors  in  being  disunited,  and  divided 
in  their  couns^     To  this  he  must  aHawer^  that  he  had 
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•bhfned  tibeltet  Bunistnr  for  having  the  medlmesd  to  continue 
to  utf  when  they  foimd  themadves  ditided ;  and  to  hold  the 
'reins  of  govermhent,  when  they  saw  that  there  was  no  eon- 
joert  nor  nnanimity  among  themselves.  He  blamed  the 
Jioble  IxMrd  in  the  blue  ribbon  for  having  remained  in 
pboe^  responsible  for  measures  of  which  he  had  not  cordially 
appUwedf  and  when  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  distracted 
eoimcils. 

He  Uamed  him  for  continuing  in  power  under  such  cir- 
cumstancesi  and  having  done  tim,  having  charged  him  with 
guilt  for  having  continued  in  such  a  situation,  what  was 
hA  tor  him,  when  he  found  himself  in  a  similar  situation  ? 
Most  undoubtedly  to  retire,  when  he  found  himself  in  a 
cabinet  divided  upon  points  which  he  considercSd  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Without  treachery  to  his  Country,  he 
could  not  remain  in  power  when  such  opinions  were  jield^ 
and  such  a  system  was  to  be  begun,  as  he  considered  to  be 
dai^rous,  if  not  iatal.  He  retired,  therefore,  to  prevent 
disunion,  to  prevent  the  distraction  which  he  conceived  to 
be  so  nwoous,  and  by  so  doing  he  had  at  least  preserved  to 
himself  tlie  consolation  of  reflecting,  that  he  had  not  re- 
mained .id*  power  longer  than  the  system  upon  which  they 
cimie  in  continued  to  be  pursued.  He  considered  it  as  honour- 
able to  the  party  with  which  he  had  the  happiness  to  act,  that 
they  had  not  been  the  hunters  of  pensions,  and  of  emoluments; 
and.that  though  it  might  be  a  proof  of  wisdom  in  some  men 
to  aeoure  profit  and  emolument  to  themselves,  it  was  a  point 
of  wisdom  with  which  they  were  particularly  unacquainted; 
bat  there  were  men  so  wise  in  their  generation,  that  they  had 
always  taken  care  to  look  forward  to  profit,  and  were  like- 
wise carefiil  to  secure  to  themselves  this  profit,  by  the  labours 
of  others. 

He  thought  himself  bound  to  answer  to  his  country  for  Jiis 
conduct,  in  havmg  withdrawn  himself  6rom  a  cabinet  which 
had  been  formed  oy  the  firmness  and  opinion  of  the  country 
at  so  critical  and  alarming  a  period.  He  must,  therefore,  say, 
that  when-  he  went  into  that  cabinet,  he  considered  himself 
ft^pledged  to  his  country  for  the  system  to  be  pursued.  He 
was  in  that  particular  situation  which  demanded  from  him 
the  most  explicit,  fair,  and  direct  proceeding;  it  was  his 
disposition  so  to  act;  in  the  discharge  of  his  dutv  to  his  king 
and  country^  he  was  anxiously  solicitous  that  the  principles 
ixpon  which  they  came  in  should  be  most  religiously  and  im- 
jMicitly  observed*  What,  then,  could  he  do,  iimen  to  his  plain 
^d  evident  conviction  those  principles  were  departed  from  by 
some  of  those  Ministers  ?  It  was  his  immediate  duty  to  retire 
fiEi»a<  a  tttuation,  in  which  he  could  no  longer  act  with 
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honour  to  himself,  ftis  be  oontd  no  longei^  a<:t  %Mh  smice  to 
his  country.  When  he  saw  that  there  was  no  prospeet  of 
those  principles  being  any  longer  pursued,  upon  which  tlie 
administration  had  been  firanied ;  when  he  was  fikrther  con- 
firmed in  his  opinion,  by  seeing  that  his  immediate  iriends 
were  equally  alarmed,  and  sai^  with  the  same  eyes,  he  ^  it 
to  be  his  immediate  duty  to  retire  from  bb  post ;  to  leave 
those  persons,  who  thus  chose  to  abandcm  principles,  sa%A 
on  the  most  important  point  of  all  the  points  iriiich  gave 
rise  to  their  ministry,  chose  to  deviate  into  new  groonds, 
to  their  new  system;  and  that  he  ought  instantly  to  come 
forward  and  to  declare  the  suspicions  which  he  entertained, 
and  to  warn  that  House  against  the  system  which  was  to  be 
revived. 

He  declared,  that  he,  for  himself^  felt  it  to  be  his  peculiar 
duty  to  observe  the  conduct  of  the  men  who  were  appointed  to 
fill  the  offices  of  government;  for  having  to  answer  to  that 
House  for  the  exact  system  which  they  had  pointed  out  in  the 
formation  of  the  ministry,  of  which  he  made  one,  and  having 
declared  that  he  should  certainly  depart  from  that  cabinet, 
"whenever  that  cabinet  should  depart  from  the  system,  he  did 
now  think  it  his  duty  to  come  forward,  and  to  declare  that  he 
had  left  his  situation,  and  had  resigned,  because  he  believed 
the  day  was  come  when  the  system  was  to  be  abandoned,  when 
new  opinions  and  a  new  system  were  to  be  formed,  or  rather 
when  an  old  one-  was  to  be  revived.     He  said  that  he  could 
not,  and  he  must  hot,  for  obvious  reasons,  enter  into  a  detail 
of  the  matters  which  had  given  rise  to  this  difierenee  between 
himself  and  others  who  had  retired,  and  those  who '  remained 
in  the  councils  of  the  King ;  he  could  only  say,  that  there  were 
several  jpoints  on  which  they  had  most  matenally  difiered,  and 
after  which  he  should  have  considered  himself  as  guilty  of 
the  most  direct  treachery  to  his  country,  if  he  had  continued 
any  longer  to  hold  out  his  name  and  support  to  an  administra- 
tion, which  was  not  pursuing  the  line  clmlked  out  for  them  by 
that  House,  and  by  tiie  people  of  England.     His  situaticm  was 
so  peculiar  in  that  House,  that  he  should  have  be«i  particularly 
unpardonable,  if  he  had  been  mean  enough  to  submit  to  con- 
tinue in  a  situation  which  he  could  not  hold  foir  the  service  of 
his  country.     For  it  was*  to  him  in  particular  that  that  House 
would  look,  as  from  his  situation  he  had  to  come  down  with 
the  measures  of  the  cabinet;  and  being  given  tO  understand 
'  that  he  was  looked  to,  from  the  promises  which  he  had  made^ 
and  told  by  persons,  whoni  all  men  must  respect,  that  they 
should  consider  his  continuance  in  office  as  a  proof  that  the 
principle  was  rightly  pursued,  and  that  they  should  expect  him 
to  come  forward  and  give  the  signal  when  the  system  was^ 
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duuwQ^  afidiiilMii  thepriiKaplewasidHaidonfidyhefeltstto 
beiBabpenaably  nooessaiy  that  he  should  oonae  forward  and 
rin^  the  alarum  bdl,  and  tell  this  country  that  the  principle  oa 
wbch  they  had,  widi  due  deliberatioD,  formed  this  adminiatra- 
tftOD,  was  abandoned,  and  that  the  old  syston  was  to  be  re* 
▼ired,  most  probal^  with  the  old  men,  or  indeed  with  any 
jnen  that  could  be  found. 

It  had  been  said  of  him,  and  he  must  answer  to  the  charge, 
thst  he  hisd  gone  out  iqpon  pique,  and  that  it  was  a  contest 
aboitf  plaees  and  power.  This  he  d^ed.  They  had  taken 
a  strange  method  of  shewing  their  fondness  for  ^nolument,  by 
siiflferiBg  all  Ihe  &vours  usd  grants,  all  the  pensions  and  (^fts, 
to  go  in  &Tom*  of  those  who  were  now  to  fae  the  ministers. 
But  it  was  a  ridiculous  charge,  and  he  was  happy  to  know 
diat  men  of  the  most  lel^pectatde  duuracters,  who  were  them- 
selves in  the  secrets  of  the  cdiinet,  and  who  were  possessed  of 
the  purest  and  most  inflexible  principles  of  intc«ity,  af^roved 
of  this  conduct,  and  agreed  with  him  in  thinking  that  they 
could  not,  and  ought  not,  to  have  any  fiurther  confidence  in 
those  men,  who  were  now  to  direct  the  councils  of  this  country. 
He  had  no  enmity  against  those  persons,  he  had  no  personal 
ncMT  private  enmity  to  them,  but  undoubtedly  their  conduct 
was  reproaehable  and  blameable  in  his  opinion  to  a  very  hi^ 
d<^ee.  They  were  men  of  that  magnanimity  of  mind  which 
was  superior  to  die  cominon  feelings  of  humanity,  for  they 
thought  nothing  of  promises  which  they  had  made;  of  engage* 
ments  into  whi^  they  had  entered;  of  principles  which  they  had 
maintained;  of  the  ^stem  on  which  thev  had  set  out.  They 
were  men  whom  neidber  promises  could  oind,  nor  principles  of 
honour  ooold  secure ;  they  would  abandon  fifty  principles  tot 
the  sake  of  power,  and  forget  fifty  promises,  when  thef  were 
no  longer  necessary  to  their  ends.  He  had  no  doubt,  but  that 
to  secure  themselves  in  the  power  which  th^  had  by  the  labour 
ef  others  obtained,  ihev  would  now  strive  to  strengthen  them- 
selves by  any  means  which  corruption  could  procure;  and  he 
expected  to  see  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  they  would  be  joined 
by  those  mra,  wh<Mn  that  House  had  precipitated  firom  their 
seats* 

For  his  own  part,  he  was  firee  to  confess,  that  he  had  not 
qiiitt»d  his  seat  without  a  pang.  He  was  not  insensible  to 
diose  distinctions  which  it  gave  him.  He  was  neither  inca- 
pable of  vanity  nor  of  ambition ;  he  had  the  vanity  to  be  pleased 
with  the  applause  of  the  f(ood  and  virtuous,  and  he  had  the 
ambition  to  be  serviceable  to  his  country.  But  there  were 
€(xisiderations  superior  both  to  his  vanity  and  his  ambition^ 
the  considerations  of  duty  and  conscience;  the  duty  which  ha 
owed  to  that  House  and  to  his  country  of  warning  th»i  ofthe 
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itoif^  ivbich  he  saw  approachii^,  and  the  booicience  of 
fleeting  that  he  had  discharged  his  obligations  with  fidehtjr 
and  finnness;  and  that  if  his  country  was  to  be  ruined  by  a 
renewal  of  that  system  which  it  had  been  the  labour  of  years 
to  demolish,  he  had  at  least  the  consolation  of  reflectii^,  that 
it  waa  iiot  owing  to  him.  Moved  by  these  considerations  he 
had,  though  in  circumstances,  in  point  of  fortune,  by  no  means 
enviable,  relinquished  the  pomp,  the  profits,  and  the  patron- 
age of  office;  he  had  left  all  this,  which  undoubtedly  he  could 
notecase  to  regret,  more  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  others  than  o£ 
himself;  but  these  were  not  the  dearest  of  the  sacrifices  idiich 
he  had  made;  he  had  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  for  a  time  the 
friends  that  were  dearest  to  him  upon  earth,  the  men  of  all 
others  whom  he  loved  and  revered,  because  they  were  men  of 
all  others  whom  he  conceived  to  have  the  purest  hearts,  and 
'the  most  upright  intentions.  They  were  lost  cmly  for  a  time» 
he  said,  because  he  was  convinced  that  the  professions  which 
had  been  made  to  them,  and  the  ddusions  which  had  been  held 
out,  though  they  had  imposed  upon  them  now,  could  not  long 
deceive-them ;  their  sagaci^  would  at  last  penetrate  through  the 
disguise  of  those  by  whom  diis  country  was  now  to  be  governed^ 
and  they  would  come  over  to  his  way  of  thinkings  perhaps^ 
after  giving  a  sanction  by  their  names  to  an  administrar 
tion  that  would  more  fatally  undo  tltb  country  than  any  that 
ever  was  formed,  or  suffered  to  exist  in  this  land.  He  must 
content  himself  for  the  present  with  the  conviction  of  his  hav-* 
ing  acted  right,  and  with  the  determination  of  continuing  to 
do  his  duty,  and  to  watch  as  a  member  of  that  House  the 
measures  of  that  ministry  which  he  must,  and  always  should 
distrust.  From  the  experience  that  he  had  had,  he  might  be 
dispirited,  yet  being  his  duty,  he  would  not  shrink  ft^m  it; 
and  he  had  this  confidence,  that  though  this  new  system  might 
go  on  for  days,  weeks,  months,  or  for  years,  it  must,  like  the 
last,  crumble  into  atoms,  as  all  administrations  and  systems 
must  do,  which  were  not  founded  in  publicity,  in  virtue,  and 
in  honour. 

Mr.  Fox  was  followed  by  General  Conway,  who,  after  lamenting 
the  fatal  event  that  had  deprived  the  country  of  the  benefit  of  die 
splendid  abilities  of  his  right  honourable  friend,  at  a  time  when 
tneir  value  and  consequence  were  beginning  to  be  felt,  observed, 
that  he  could  not,  however,  concur  in  opinion  with  him, — that 
there  was  such  a  disagreement  in  the  cabmet  as  to  justify  him  in 
withdrawing  himself  from  it.  When  eleven  ministers  were  assem- 
bled in  council,  it  was  impossible  but  that  some  shades  of  difference 
in  opinion  should  exist ;  but  he  denied  diat  any  of  the  fundamental 
principles,  upon  which  that  administration  mid  been  formed,  by 
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the  TirtuiMis  and  bcomparable  person,  now  no  more,  hftd  been  in 
any  degree  departed  from.    To  shew  that  this  was  the  case,  i| 
would  be  proper  that  he  should  state  what  were  the  principles  on 
which  they  did  set  out.    First  then,  it  was  the  principle  on  which 
they  set  out,  "  That  they  should  offer  to  America  unlimited,  un- 
conditional independence,  as  the  basis  of  a  negociation  for  peace." 
The  House  would  give  him  credit  for  saying,  that  he  had  for  years 
held  it  as  his  opinion,  that  this  was  the  thing  to  which  we  were  ap- 
proaching; but,  tiiat  he  had  always  declared  it  to  be  a  great  evfl 
af^roachmg,  and  that  whenever  it  did  come,  it  would  come  as  an 
evil.    He  was  now  brought  to  feel  the  necessitjr  of  granting  this 
independence,  and  this  was  the  first  great  pi;inciple  on  whi^  the 
present  administration  had  come. into  power,  and  had  b^un  to  act* 
Had  this  principle  been  abandoned?  He  conceived  not,  and  that 
the  noble  person  who  was  now  first  lord  of  the  treasury  did  not 
differ  about  this  principle.     There  might  be  some  difference  about 
the  means  by  which  the  object  was  to  be  obtained.    It  was  a  dif- 
ference which  however  was  very  immaterial.    The  second  prin- 
ciple was,  **  that  they  should  establish  a  system  of  economy  in 
every  departmait  of  government;  and  that  they  should  adopt  the 
spirit,  and  carry  into  execution  die  provisions  of  the  bill  of  reform 
introduced  into  that  House  by  Mr.  Burke,  and  which  was  now  ready 
for  the  crown  to  pass."     Was  this  principle  abandoned,  or  had 
there  been  any  sjnnptons  whatever  of  there  being  a  design  to  de* 
part  from  it  ?  The  next  principle  was,  that  **  they  would  annihilate 
every  kind  of  influence  ovej^any  part  of  the  legislature."  This  also 
was  a  principle  which  he  assured  the  House  tne  cabinet  was  seri- 
ously mclined  to  carry  into  execution,  and  he  knew  of  no  division 
whatever  about  it.    Another  principle  was,  **  that  they  should  con- 
tinue to  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  secure  to  it  the  freedom  as 
now  settled  by  parliament ;  and  to  do  this  in  the  most  unequivocal 
and  decisive  way."  In  all  these  principles,  therefore,  he  conceived 
that  there  was  no  deviation,  and  no  cause'  either  of  apprehension 
or  of  jealously ;  and  he  was  determined  to  continue  in  his  place  so 
long  as  these  principles  were  adhered  to.     These  were  uie  ereat 
pnnciples  upon  which  the  administration  was  formed ;  the  House 
could  already  prohounce  how  faithfully  three  of  them  had  been  ad- 
hered to ;  as  to  the  other,  which  related  to  America,  time  would 
convince  them,  that  the  cabinet  were  as  determined  to  adhere  to  it 
as  to  the  others :  for  his  part,  he  thus  proclaimed  these  to  be  his 
principles ;  hitherto,  he  had  every  reason  to  say,  they  were  the  prin- 
ciples also  of  the  cabinet ;  but  if  ever  it  should  be  resolved  in  coun- 
cil to  depart  from  any  one  of  them,  he  would  rest  satisfied  to  be 
pronounced  the  most  infamous  of  men,  if  he  should  continue  to 
act  one  moment  with  those  men  who  should  enter  into  such  a  reso- 
lution.     For  his  part  he  never  would  take  a  part  in  a  scramble  or 
quarrel  for  places,  pensions,  or  for  power ;  he  aid  not  care  who  were 
Ae  members  of  the   cabinet,  nor  who  enjoyed  power,  provided 
those  principles,  which  he  had  stated  as  the  fundamental  points  of 
the  new  administration,   were  strictly  adhered  to:  he  looked  to 
injures  only,  and  not  to  men.     He  lamented  as  much  as  any  man 
the  death  of  the  noble  Marquis,  which  had  occasioned  the  late  di- 
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tmiob;  but  lie  saw  no  ground  for  apprehension  that  the  successor, 
who  had  been  given  to  him,  would  not  steadily  pursue  the  true  in- 
terests of  his  country ;  that  he  would  not  strictly  adhere  to  the  great 
leading  principle  relative  to  America,  which  he  had  stated  to  the 
House :  the  noble  lord  in  question  was  not  satisfied  with  bringing 
himself  to  think  favourably  of  American  independence,  to  which 
the  change  of  affairs  had  made  him  a  convert;  he  went  farther,  and 
he  had  presuaded  the  king  to  think  favourably  of  it  also.  He  there- 
fore was  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  essential  ground  of  difference  in 
the  cabinet,  and  the  cause  of  that  separation,  and  the  loss  of  the 
assistance  of  his  right  honourable  fnend,  which  no  one  could 
more  sincerely  lament  than  he  did. 

Mr.  Fox  expressed  his  hope  that  the  House  would  excuse 
him»  if  he  should  rise  a  second  time,  to  exculpate  himself 
from  so  heavy  a  charge  as  that  of  having  quitted  the  service 
of  the  public  without  cause,  and  ascribed  a  conduct  or  inten- 
tion to  the  present  cabinet  which  they  had  a  right  to  disclaim. 
Jt  seemed  to  have  been  insinuated  by  the  right  honouraye 
general  that  disappointment  in  a  contest  for  power,  or  for 
place,  had  been  the  true  cause  of  his  retreat  from  the  present 
administration ;  but  he  was  happy  to  hare  it  in  his  power  to 
answer  this  charge  e^ectually,  by  assuring  the  House,  that  he 
had  in  a  full  cabinet  council,  expressly  declared,  that  if  such 
and  such  a  measure  should  be  adopltd,  he  must  necessarily  re- 
sign his  employment :  this  Tleclaration  he  had  made  before  the 
death  of  the  noble  marquis  \  if  he  did  not  actually  resign 
before  that  melancholy  event  took  place,  it  was  because  he 
would  not  accelerate  it,  or  embitter  the  last  moments  of  a 
.venerable  friend,  by  taking  a  step,  which  he  knew  would  give 
him  the  greatest  uneasiness :  but  to  prove  that  the  probabih'ty 
of  the  death  of  that  great  and  good  man  had  no  influence 
whatever  upon  him  in  his  resolution  to  resign,  he  said,  that 
when  there  was  every  hope  given  by  the  faculty,  that  the  noble 
marquis  was  likely  to  recover,  he  had  on  the  very  day 
these  glad  but  delusive  tidings  had  been  brought  to  the  cabinet 
positively  declared  that  he  must  retire,  if  such  a  particular 
jneasure  should  be  adopted.  He  was  out-voted  in  the  cound^ 
sod  that  measure  was  adopted.  He  appealed  to  the  right 
honourable  general  for  the  truth  of  this,  and  said,  that  as  he 
looked  upon  that  measure  to  be  to  the  last  degree  dangerous  to 
this  country,  he  owed  it  to  himself  and  to  his  country  not 
to  remain  any  longer  in  a  situation  in  which  he  could  not 
continue  to  act,  witliout  renouncing  his  own  principles,  car 
betraying  his  trust  with  the  public.  He  stood,  as  he  had  said, 
in  a  delicate  situation;  it  had  been  often  said,  that  while  he 
.himself  and  some  other  men  should  continue  in  office,  it  would 
•be .looked  upon  as  a  pledge  that  nothing  was  going  forward 
that  could  be  injurious  to  the  public  interest :  must  he  not 
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ther^re  deceive  tbo9e  who  diould  look  upon  Us  condlnaaiioe 
in  office  as  sudi  a  pledge^  if  he  should  eoBsent  to  retaia  hk 
situataom  while  measures  were  purstdiii;-  which  he  thought 
highly  injurioiis  to  die  pubhc  interest  ?  ASi  that  was  great,  all 
that  wa» good in> the  kingdom,  had  countenanced  his  retreat; 
his  noble  fri^ad  (Lord  John  Cavendish)  had  resigned  his  em- 
ploymoit;  and  the  public  would  be  naturally  led  to  presume^ 
that  when  such  a  character  quitted  the  cabinet,  no  man  of 
character  ought  to  remain  in  it.  If  the  higher  sepse  of  duly 
had  not  compelled  him  to  resign,  he  had  many  y^y  powefik 
inducements  to  keep  him  in  the  cabinet :  he  would  not  sagr 
that  be  was  such  a  stoic  as  to  wish  rather  to  be  n^ected  than 
courted ;  to  prefer  poverty  to  riches,  inconvenience  to  ease^  and 
obscurity  to  i^endour  and  power;  but  when  power,  emolu^ 
ment,  oelebrity,  and  ease,  were  to  be  acquired  by  a  base  de» 
aerticHi  of  principle,  an  honest  man  could  not  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment what  line  of  conduct  he  should  pursue.  But  it  was  said 
that  he  diSbred  only  upon  shades ;  perhaps  to  his  right  honour- 
able frigid  the  difference,  which  to  others  app^red  c^  die 
|^retite»t  magnitude^  might  appear  only  as  a  shade ;  but  to  hiaa 
mis  difference  seemed  of  that  consequence,  as  to  be  dectsive 
of  this  great  question,  Whether -we  shall  have  peace  or  war? 
And  it  was  not  a  little  strange  that  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman, by  whose  vote  in  ike  cabinet  the  question  was  decided^ 
diould  have  had  so  little  penetration  as  not  to  discover,  that 
tlie  &te  oi  the  empire,  and  not  a  little  shade  of  difference,  de* 
pended  upon  his  vote.  But  it  was  the  fate  of  his  right  honour- 
able friend  to  be  the  last  to  discover  those  things  which  struck 
every  man  alive;  and  experience  ought  to  have  sharpened  his 
penetration. 

In  the  year  1766,  when  his  right  honourable  friend  had 
voted  for  the  rqpeal  of  the  stamp-act,  he  never  dreamt  that 
the  idea  of  taxing  America  would  revive;  he  had  then  the 
security  of  almost  every  man  in  the  present  cabinet;  the  pre^ 
sent  Lord  Shelbume  was  then  secretary  of  state;  the  then 
ehancdUbr  had  signed  a  strong  protest  against  taxing 
America :  the  Duke  of  Grafton  was  at  the  head  of  the  trea- 
tuty:  the  characters  of  all  thos^  ministers  were  as  pledges 
that  the  system  of  taxing  America  was  at  an  end ;  but  so 
ffieady  had  his  right  honourable  friend  been  deceived,  that 
in  six  months  aSter  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  went  out  of 
place,  the  ri^ht  honourable  general  found  himself  a  part  of 
an  administration  determined  to  tax  America ;  then,  and  not 
tfll  then,  the  rigbt  honourable  general  found  out  what  had 
been  viaihle  to  every  other  person  long  before ;  and  thus  had 
he,  fay  his  unsuspecting  confidence,  and  his  not  regarding 
shades  of  diffisrence)  contributed  in  a  most  essential  dcjgree  to 
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the  eBtftUidunent  of  that  system  which  in  the  end  had  rdnedy 
or  well-nigh  mined  the  country.  The  right  honourable  ge- 
neral had  too  much  magnanimi^  of  character,  too  much  ge- 
nerosity of  mind,  and  too  much  complaisance  to  be  scrupu- 
loua  in  his.  enquiries  about  the  niceties  and  minutisB  of 
the  measures  of  those  men  with  whom  he  acted.  To  this 
magnanimity  and  benevolence  he,  for  his  own  part,  ccmfessed 
himself  unequal:  he  could  not  repose  confidence  without  in- 
vestigating .character;  and  he  looked  to  principles  before  he 
trusted  to  words.  Were  he  to  look  back  to  the  series  of 
events  and  causes  that  had  so  progressively  brought  this  coun^- 
try  to  its  present  state,  he  should  trace  the  political  liberality 
of  the  right  hbnourable  gentleman  as  the  cause  of  almost  aU 
the  misfortunes  that  had  oeen  brought  upon  the  country;  so 
that  if  he  were  to  be  asked  who  was  the  person  who  of  alt 
others  had  contributed  1  the  most  to  the  misfortune  of  the 
American  war?  he  should  be  tempted  to  say,  the  right  ho- 
nourable general ;  and  if  again  he  should  be  asked,  who  was 
the  man  with  the  most  upright  intentions,  and  who  had  pur- 
sued measures  with  the  most  disinterested  int^rity?  he  should 
say  with  much  pleasure,  the  right  honourable  general.  And 
all  this  happened,  because  he  md  not  attend  to  those  shades 
of  difference  which  he  thought  immaterial,  and  which  he  said 
his  understanding  could  not  reach  I  He  said  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  did  now,  what  he  did  sixteen  years  ago 
with  the  ^t  intentions ;  he  joined  the  same  men  without 
thinking  it  necessary  to  examine  their  hearts;  and  he  would, 
therefore,  as  he  had  before,  quit  them  when  he  had  disco- 
vered their  rank  intentions  against  their  country.  He  said  he 
had  reason  to  believe  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
might  on  this  day  difier  in  opinion,  but  he  hardly  believed 
they  would  have  differed  about  facts;  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  read  the  creed  of  the  cabinet ;  he  could  only 
say  upon  this,  that  he  had  heard  this  creed  from  him  for  the 
fmt  time.  He  never  heard  it  in  the  cabinet  from  the  Earl 
of  Shelbume;  and  he  would  just  take  the  liberty  of  going  so 
far  as  to  say,  that  it  was  upon  this  very  circumstance  that  the 
great  difference  of  sentiment  had  occurred.  That  which  the 
right  honourable  general  had  called  shades  of  difference^ 
which  his  understanding  could  not  reach,  were  di£Perenoea 
about  points,  upon  which,  in  his  honest  opinion,  the  salva-^ 
tion,  or  the  ruin  of  this  country  depended.  They  were,  in  a 
most  peculiar  manner,  no  less  than  upon  the  very  principle, 
which  he  had  just  mentioned,  the  independence  <^  AmerioL 
It  was  said  by  the  right  honourable  general,  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  cabinet  to  gpive  full,  unconditional,  and  unlimit-: 
ed  indep^idence  to  America.  He  could  not  take  upon  him  t(^. 
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say  wkat  w&s  bow  the  opinicm  of  the  cabinet,  but  he  oanld 
assure  the  House  that  it  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  ci^inet 
when  he  had  made  the  determination  to  resign.  But  if  it  \i»as 
now  the  c^inion  of  the  cabinet,  he  congratulated  his  country 
on  the  consequences  of  his  resignation ;  for  he  had  been  ab» 
to  do  more  towards  the  deliverance  of  his  country,  by  resign- 
ing his  post,  than  he  was  able  to  effect  with  all  the  force  of 
argument  when  he  remained  in.  It  shewed  him  that  it  was 
possible  for  him,  in  the  present  moment,  to  serve  his  country 
more  in  that  House  than  in  any  other  place.  He  was  not  to 
be  reasoned  out  of  his  senses  by  his  ii^t  honourdi>le  friaid ; 
for  if  it  was  now  the  intention  of  the  cabinet,  as  he  .said,  to 
grant  independence  to  America,  it  was  an  intention  very 
lately  adc^ted :  he  had  never  before  seen  the  papers  fitMii 
which  his  right  honourable  friend  had  stated  his  four  great 
principles;  and  th^efore  he  could  not  be  answerable  for  tbdr 
c(Hitents ;  but  this  much  he  could  assure  the  House^  that  he 
differed  firom  the  cabinet  on  this  subject,  because  be  found 
the  majority  of  them  averse  to  that  idea  of  unconditional  in* 
d^)endenoe  to  America,  which  he  conceived  it  to  be  necessary 
to  die  salvation  of  this  country  to  have  granted :  i£,  since  he 
quitted  his  employment,  his  late  colleagues  had  changed  their 
opinion,  he  rejoiced  at  the  event ;  and  would  feel  hims^  sar 
tisfied,  if  the  sacrifice  he  had  made  to  his  principles  should 
ultimately  be  serviceable  to  this  country.  The  number  of 
eleven  in  a  conmiittee  of  council,  he  certainly  thought  too 
great;  and  he  was  of  opinion,  that  those  ministers  who  hold 
great  responsible  situations,  should  have  more  interest  in  ^he 
cabinet,  than  those  members  of  it  who  attended  merely  to 
give  counsel,  but  without  holding  responsible  situations. 

He  was  also  unhappv  to  say,  that  there  were  other  moat 
material  points  in  which  he  and  others  differed  with  the  Earl 
of  Sh^bume.  That  noble  person  was  inclined  to  scredn  frooi 
justice  and  punishment  those  delinquents  who  had  destooyed 
our  possessions  in  the  East,  and  involved  us  in  all  the  cala- 
mities which  that  House  had  so  honourably  endeavoured  to 
remove.  The  right  honourable  general  had  said,  that  they 
were  also  inclined  to  the  system  of  economy,  and  to  the 
reduetion  ef  the  influence  of  the  crown,  and  particularly 
friendly  to  the  objects  of  Mr.  Burke's  bill.  Did  h^  not  l^now, 
and  did  not  all  men  know,  who  had  heard  the  noble  person's 
loi|d  and  specious  speeches  in  Parliament,  that  he  professed  to 
treat  that  bill  with  the  utmost  contempt,  and  called  it  trifling 
and  insignificant?  It  was  an  infant,  a  pigmy,  in  comparison 
of  the  promises  of  that  noble  lord,  but  he  was  convinced  it 
would  be  a  g^ant  in  comparison  of  his  performances.  It  was 
the  talent  of  that  noble  lord  to  promi^  and  he  had  always 
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promised  much  more  than  the  noble  marquis^  who  was  now 
no  more ;  the  noble  marquis  promised  little,  because  he  reli- 
giously performed  every  promise  that  he  made.  But  there 
was  an  extravagance  and  profusion  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  other  noMe  person  made  his  promises,  and  a  magnani- 
mite  in  the  manner  in  which  he  broke  them. 

And  this  brought  him  to  state  another  reason  for  his  re- 
tiring; and  that  was  the  appointment  of  the  Earl  of  Shelbume 
to  the  office  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury :  the  patronage  of 
that  place  was  undoubtedly  great ;  and  whoever  filled  it  must 
have  power ;  much  more  power  than  any  other  member  of  the 
cabinet.  Now,  it  was  but  just  and  fair,  that  those  who  went 
into  office,  upon  certain  public  principles,  should  be  satisfied 
that  none  were  introduced  into  the  cabinet,  who  were  hostile 
to  those  principles ;  and  they  either  should  have  a  right  to  re- 
tire^ or  to  have  a  voice  in  the  appointment  of  all  persons  who 
should  be  nominated  to  fill  those  vacandes  that  might  hap- 
pen: when  that  power  was  taken  firom  them,  their  power 
was  at  an  end ;  and  if  the  king  had  a  right  to  nominate  his 
ministers,  his  counsellors  had  a  right  to  retire,  whenever  they 
thought  fit :  privilege  in  the  one  case  was  opposed  to  prero- 
gative in  the  other :  but  there  was  no  question  of  right  in  the 
business;  the  right  was  not  to  be  disputed  on  either  side;  but 
the  moment  he  was  called  upon  for  reasons  for  having  quitted 
his  employment,  that  moment  it  was  pronounced  to  be  a  mat- 
ter in  which  expediency,  not  right,  was  involved ;  to  be  ac- 
cused in  this  case,  amounted  to  a  justification  of  the  principle; 
a  minister  was  to  exercise  his  right  to  retire,  whenever  it 
should  appear  to  him  that  he  ought  to  do  it.  He  had  been 
since  told,  that  his  objections  might  have  been  removed, 
without  any  separation  or  division  in  the  cabinet ;  this  he 
might  have  thought  probable,  if  those  pei^sons,  upon  whom 
he  could  most  depend,  had  remained  in  the  council  after  him; 
but  when  he  found  they  also  had  retired,  then  he  confessed 
that  the  very  steps  taken  to  convince  him,  that  his  objections 
might  have  been  removed  wi&out  a  division,  had  tended  only 
to  alarm  him  more.  One  would  naturally  imi^ne,  in  an  ad- 
ministration formed  on  the  principles  of  the  men  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  Rockinghams,  that  upon  the  decease  of 
that  great  man,  whose  virtues,  whose  nobleness  of  thinkings 
and  whose  firm  integrity  bound  them  together,  &^ipan  would 
be  sought  and  appointed  to  succeed  him,  who  mcM'resembled 
him  in  character,  in  influence,  in  popularity —  such  at  least 
were  his  ideas— -and  the  eyes  of  all  men  were  naturally  turned 
to  the  Duke  of  Portland.  Instead  of  that  noble  person,  how- 
ever, the  Earl  of  Shelbume  was  selected,  of  whom,  if  he 
meant  to  describe  die  character,  he  could  not  truly  sajr  that 
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be  bore  any  resemblance  to  his  predecessor;  perhaps  the  ex- 
act reverse  mifffat  come  nearer  to  the  picture.  Perhaps  it 
might  be  asked^  why,  thinking  as  he  did  of  the  Earl  of  Shel- 
bume,  he  came  with  him  into  office  at  all?  To  this  he  must, 
answer,  that  he  had  strong  objections  to  it,  and  both  with 
respect  to  him,  and  to  another  noble  person,  (the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor,) the  only  thing  that  could  make  him  submit  to  associate 
with  them  in  office,  was  the  satisfactory  pledge  which  he  had 
for  the  integrity  of  the  administration,  of  which  he  made  a 
part,  in  the  noble  marquis  being  at  the  head  of  it. 

Ilie  country  had  now  an  administration,  which  could  not 
be  that  popular  administration  to  which  his  honourable  firiend 
had  alluded ;  it  was  now  the  administration  of  a  man  who 
amid  not  think  of  reformation  with  temper,  however  loudly 
he  might  speak  about  it;  a  man  who  would  declare^  that  the 
influence  of  the  crown  ought  to  be  diminished,  but  who 
would,  at  the  same  time,  say,  that  the  king  had  a  right  to  use 
his  negative  in  passing  laws,  and  would  threaten  with  the  ex* 
ercise  of  that  negative  all  those  who  should  attempt  to  move 
any  bills  that  went  to  retrenchment.  Such  was  the  man  now 
at  die  head  of  the  Treasury;  the  principles  of  the' late  mini- 
stry were  now  in  the  cabinet;  and  the  next  thing  he  should 
look  for,  would  be  to  see  the  late  ministers  themselves  again 
in  office.  But  perhaps  he  would  be  said  to  be  too  apprehen- 
sive, and  that  his  suspicions  were  va^e;  probably  they  were 
so:  it  would,  however,  be  acknowledged  to  him,  that  think- 
ing conscientiously  that  he  saw  such  danger,  it  was  fit  for  him 
to  come  forward  and  to  '(vam  his  country  in  time.  He  did  so. 
He  and  a  few  friends  retired  to  a  strong  hold,  into  which  he 
doubted  not  to  see  all  hb  old  friends  and  companions  come 
one  after  another,  some  sooner  and  some  later  in  the  day,  but 
all  lamenting  that  they  did  not  come  with  him. 

General  Conway  said  he  took  all  the  strictures  on  his  abilities 
and  conduct,  such  as  they  were,  which  came  from  the  honourable 
gentleman  in  good  part.  He  regretted  the  loss  of  the  assistance 
and  countenance  of  his  late  friends  with  great  sincerity.  But  their 
resignation  on  this  occasion  he  could  not  help  censuring  as  ininii- 
cal  to  the  prosperity  of  those  measures  in  which  this  country  was 
at  present  so  ratally  and  deeply  engaged.  The  honourable  gen« 
tieman,  he  said,  was  incapable  of  misunderstanding  or  misrepre- 
senting what  fell  from  him,  yet  certainly  he  had  stated  fairly  and 
distinctly  the  great  and  leadmg  objects  for  the  accomplishment  of 
irhich  th6  administration  under  the  late  Marquis  of  Kockingham 
was  formed.  And  these  objects,  he  affirmed,  were  still  the  avowed 
and  invariable  objects  of  the  present.  He  might  be  mistaken,  or 
misled,  or  deceived,  as  the  host  and  wisest  of  men  oflen  were. 
But  he  was  tore  bis  intentions  were  honourable,  as  tHey  had  al- 
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ways  been  undisguised.    His  head,  or  his  judsment  might  err,  as 
he  was  sensible  of  its  weakness  in  a  thousand  instances ;  but  he 
would  boldly,  publicly,  and  on  all  occasions,  answer  for  his  heart. 
He  might  not  have  expressed  himself  so  clearly,  accurately,  or 
guardedly,  perhaps,  but  he  ivas  not  conscious  of  qualifying,  much 
less  of  altering  any  of  his  well-known  sentiments  on  these  topics. 
That  independence  to  the  thirteen  states  of  North  America  was  to 
be  the  basis  of  all  our  negotiations  with  them :  that  they  were  to 
be  treated  as  independent  in  the  very  mode  of  carrying  on  these 
negotiations :  that  a  large  and  substantial  reform  in  every  branch 
of  the  public  expenditure ;  and  that  the  undue  influence  of  the 
crown  in  this  House  was  to  be  circumscribed — were  certainly  the 
ground-  work  or  public  principles  on  which  the  new  arrangement, 
as  well  as  the  preceding  one,  was  avowedly  established.    It  was 
on  this  conviction,  and  this  alone,  he  pledged  himself  to  give  it  all 
the  support  and  assistance  he  could.     The  moment  the  least  symp- 
tom of  departing  from  these  struck  him,  he  would  tjndoubtedly 
follow  his  nonourable  friend's  example.    He  would  not  think  his 
honour  or  his  conscience  safe  in  deviating  from  this  broad  and 
beaten  ground  of  politics  in  the  least.  ^He  was  obliged  to  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  for  his  kind  and  very  flattering  opinion ;  but 
he  did  not  think' himself  altogether  liable  to  the  censure  implied 
in  the  compliment,  so  handsomely  paid  him.    He  was  for  public 
measures,  pot  men.    While  the  former  were  pure,  and  meant  for 
the  public  advantage,  it  was  indifferent  to  him  who  had  the  power. 
He  had  no  object  but  one.     He  trusted  his  actions  were  guided 
■olely  and  always  by  the  public  good :  and  whoever  accorded  with 
him  in  facilitatmg  this  great  end,  was  entitled,  in  his  opinion,  by 
every  possible  claim  to  his  countenance.    For  the  merits  of  the 
late  first  lord  of  the  Treasui^  he  had  the  most  serious  esteem. 
His  perspnal  and  social  qualities  and  accomplishments  were  as  va- 
luable and  exemplary  as  they  w^re  uniform  and  rare.     But  why 
degrade  the  living,  by  an  ill-timed  compliment  to  the  dead  ?    The 
Earl  of  Shelburne  was  not  the  less  respectable  because  his  prede- 
cessor was  a  man  of  uncommon  worth.     No ;  there  was  an  instance 
of  merit  in  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  that  it  was  but  justice  to  mention 
to  the  House.    His  lordship,  so  far  from  renewing  the  old  ex- 
ploded politics,  had  been  able,  as  he  had  said^  to  convince  hii 
royal  master,  that  a  declaration  of  American  independence  was, 
from  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
the  wisest  and  most  expedient  measure  that  government  from  the 
pressure  of  present  circumstances  could  possibly  adopt.    This  he 
observed  was  a  satisfactory  reason  to  his  mind  that  nothing  less 
than  huch  a  measure  in  its  utmost  latitude  was  certainly  meant  by 
the  cabinet.     And  while  he  had  this  confidence  in  the  integrity 
and  candour  of  ministry,  sorry  as  he  was  to  difier  from  his  ho- 
,  nourable  friend,  the  duty  he  owed  to  his  country,  to  his  king,  and 
to  his  constituents,  made  it  inipQSsible  for  him  to  do  otherwise. 
His  honourable  friend  had  alluded  to  the  year  1 766 ;  but  in  men* 
tioning  the  names  of  the  cabinet  ministers  of  that  period,  he  had 
forgot  that  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham ;  when  he  acquainted  that  great 
minister  with  his  intention  of  resigning,  he  had  dissu^uled  him  from  ' 
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his  purpose,  by  sayinff,  that  if  the  well-wishers  to  their  country 
should  retire,  it  would  make  it  absolutely  necessary  for  ministry  to 
apply  to  those  very  persons  for  support,  who  had  been  driven  out 
bjd^em. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  -a  few  things  had  just  fidlen  from  the  right 
hdkiourable  gentleman,  which  he  could  not  pass  unnoticed* 
To  the  political  creed  which  had  been  read  before  the  Houses 
with  so  much  solemnity,  he  was  no  party.  It  was,  as  he  had 
said,  a  paper  he  had  never  till  then  either  seen  or  heard. 
The  subject  of  it  was  certainlynot  unknown  to  him,  though 
the  terms  in  general  were.  This  was  a  system  digested  by 
himself,  and  now  held  out  to  the  public  as  adopted  by  hia 
majesty's  counciL  It  was  now  a  week  since  he  had  the,  ho* 
nour  to  be  one  of  the  number.  A  general  conversion  might 
have  been  lately  wrought  on  them.  They  were  not,  he  as* 
serted,  agreed  on  any  such  system  while  he  knew  them.  To 
bring  them  unanimously,  to  some  such  specific  and  decisive 
point,  he  had  laboured  ardently  and  assiduously,'  both  indi- 
vidually and  collectively  considered,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
What  was  an  honest  man  to  do,  who  found  himself  situated 
as  he  was  ?  He  had  avowed  principles  in  this  place  to  hia 
friends,  to  his  constituents,  to  the  nation  at  large,  with  which 
he  deemed  their  existence,  as  a  great  and  a  respectable  state^ 
inseparable.  Was  it  ever  conceived  or  expected,  that  he 
could  continue  in  a  responsible  department  of  state,  and  be 
answerable  in  iiis  place  to  this  House,  for  those  that  were 
foreign  to  his  heart,  and  in  his  opinion  hostile  to  the  best  in« 
terests  of  the  empire  ?  He  trusted,  the  public,  and  all  who 
knew  his  habits  of  thinking  and  acting,  had  a  better  opinion 
both  of  his  understanding  and  his  heart.  It  was  in  fact  a  con- 
duct to  which  he  was  not  equal.  His  right  honourable  friend 
was  indifferent  who  were  tfie  men,  whue  the  measures  were 
unquestionably  good.  What  was  this  but  trusting  every  thing 
at  random,  and  depending  on  events  to  justity  a  manifest 
treachery  to  the  cause  we  have  espoused.  The  right  honour- 
able gentleman  was  welcome  in  this,'  as  in  every  other  case,  to 
judge  for  himself,  but  he  should  not  judge  for  him.  He 
would  not  relinqubh  his  own  judgment,  especially  in  matters 
which  he  had  so  often  and  carefully  revolved  in  his  mind,  to 
any,  in  whom  he  had  not  the  fullest  and  most  unbounded  con- 
fidence. This  was  not  in  his  power,  as  things  were  at  present 
circumstanced.  The  person  presiding  at  the  treasury-board 
was  not  of  a  description  to  command  that  faith,  which  in 
such  £^  predicament  was  wanted,  was  indispensable.  This 
breach  was  on  a  public,  not  on  a  personal  or  narrow  ground. 
His  zniAd  might  see  things  on  a  less  broad  and  comprehen- 
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wire  scale  than  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  but  he  was 
answerable  only  for  his  own  feelings  and  convictions.  These 
might  incline  him  to  be  less  credulous,  and  fill  him  with  more 
jealousies  than  his  right  honourable  friend  was  liable  to  enter- 
tain. But  he  did  not  pretend  either  to  censure  or  defend  die 
constitution  of  his  mind.  It  was  enough  for  him  that  his  con- 
science did  not  upbraid  him  with  acting  dishonourably  or  dis- 
ingenuously. But  he  wbuld  say  this  must  have  been  the  case, 
had  he  not  done  what  he  did.  He  was  impelled  to  take  this 
step  by  every  consideration  that  could  operate  on  the  heart  and 
feelings  of  an  honest  man.  The  right  honourable  gentleman 
might,  but  he  could  not  regard,  without  emotion  or  concern, 
who  took  the  lead  in  his  majesty's  councils.  He  deemed  it 
a  great  and  national  object,  and  consequently  of  infinite  mo- 
ment to  every  individual,  but  much  more  to  a  member  of 
parliament;  and  still  more  so  to  one  of  his  majesty's  cabinet 
ministers.  Their  honour,  their  duty,  and  every  thing  dear 
to  them  was  at  stake.  What !  had  he  and  his  friends  labour-^ 
ed  so  long  and  assiduouslv  to  destroy  a  system,  nfrhich  it  was 
now  meanly,  but  abortively,  attempted  to  make  them  acces- 
sai^y  in  reviving?  and  must  not  they  see  the  trick  that  was 
meant  to  be  played  on  them  without  blame  ?  Were  they  cen- 
surable for  detecting  an  artifice  with  which  the  strength  and 
glory  of  Great  Britain  was  most  immediately  connected  r  Why 
were  not  the  right  honourable  gentleman  and  his  worthy  co- 
adjutors satisfied  of  their  own  integrity,  in  keeping  their 
places,  without  blaming  those  who  relinquish  them?  Was 
not  their  eagerness  for  an  explanation  a  certain  indication 
that  all  was  not  right  with  them,  even  in  their  own  opinion? 
He  and  his  firiends  had  nothing  to  dread  from  the  severest 
scrutiny.  They  had  acted  right,  because  they  had  acted  fi-om 
fidelity  to  their  engagements  with  the  public,  whom  they 
never  had,  and  never  would  betray ;  whose  cause  or  interest 
they  preferred  to  every  thing,  and  for  which  they  had  now 
sacrificed  whatever  was  most  flattering  to  most  minds«  He 
would  not  pay  his  majesty  so  poor  a  compliment  as  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  certainly  did,  by  asserting,  that  the 
Earl  of  Shelbume  had  convinced  or  persyaded  his  majesty, 
that  the  independence  of  America  was  now  a  measure  that 
must  be  adopted.  It  was  from  this  House,  it  was  from  the 
people  at  large,  it  was  from  the  royal  observation  on  the  daily 
occurrences  of  things,  that  any  such  generous  and  princely 
ideas  were  indulged  in  the  royal  breast.  He  therefore  deemed 
it,  if  not  unfair,  at  least  a  poor  compliment  to  this  House^  and 
to  the  public,  to  attribute  that  to  the  address  of  an  individual 
which  certainly  originated  in  the  sentiments  and  resolutions, 
so  unanimously  and  boldly  avowed  by  themselves.    Though 
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they  were  altogether  out  of  the  question,  it  was  hardty  treating 
his  colleagues  in  office  with  due  respect,  to  give  Lord  She£ 
bume  the  sole  merit  of  what  surely  belonged  to  them  as  much 
as  to  him.     Indeed,  if  any  individual  had  more  merit  than 
another,  in  a  business  so  much  and  jointly  the  object  of  all,  it 
was  no  doubt  the  right  honourable  gentleman  himself.     What 
was  the  purport  of  the  motion  he  brought  into  this  House, 
and  by  whicii  the  late  administration,  was  certainly  annihilated? 
If  it  had  any  meaning,  it  went  to  the  full  and  unconditional 
independence  of  North  America.     He  would  not  think  so  dis* 
respectfully  of  his  royal  master,  whose  service  he  had  so  lately 
resigned,  as  once  to  suppose  he  could  have  a  different  idea 
from  his  people,  on  a  subject  so  dear  to  their  hearts,  and  es- 
sential to  their  interests.     He  knew  the  justice,  the  discern- 
ment, the  gentleness,  and  the  mercy  of  the  royal  character 
better  than  to  suppose  he  could  dissent  from  the  general  opi- 
nion of  the  nation,  on  a  point  concerning  which  their  senti- 
ments had  been  delivered  in  so  decided  a  manner.     But  why 
was  not  he,    why  was  not  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
himself  brought  forward,  as  using  all  their  influence  to  carry 
a  point  which  seemed  a  favourite  one  with  them  all?  Was  it 
not  that  the  noble  lord  in  question  was  alone  suspected  of 
having  less  friendly  ideas  on  this  topic,  than  any  of  his  nume- 
rous colleagues  in  office  ?  He  did  not  wish  to  bear  hard  on  the 
right  honourable  ffentleman,  whom  he  had  long  regarded  with 
sentiments  of  the  highest  respect.     But  now  that  he  had  been 
somewhat  involuntarily  put  on  his  own  defence  it  was  natural^ 
it  was  necessary  in  his  case  to  state  his  conduct  as  he  had 
stated  it     A  variety  of  things  were  against  him.     It  was  none 
of  the  least  that  he  did  not  think  himself  at  liberty  to  speak 
so  freely  and  fully  as  he  had  accustomed  himself  to  do  on 
other  occasions.    Official  details  would  in  this  case  be  deemed 
both  tedious  and  improper.     And  yet  without  a  very  circum- 
stantial detail,  such  as  he  did  not  think  it  became  him  at  this 
time  to  giv^  he  was  sensible  his  defence  would  not  be  so 
strong,  so  complete,  or  so  generally  effective  as  it  might  other- 
wise have  been. 

Lord  John  Cavendish  stated  his  reasons  for  quitting  the  post  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  which,  he  said,  were  briefly,  that 
hearing  a  different  system  was  meant  to  be  pursued,  than  the  one 
on  which  the  change  of  ministry  was  formed,  and  likewise  find- 
ing that  it  was  impossible  by  any  presence  of  his  to  prevent  it,  he 
wi  determined  to  withdraw  himself,  that  he  might  not  divide  the 
cabinet,  and  render  it  a  scene  of  confusion,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of 
the  late  ministry ;  for  he  always  diould  be  of  opinion,  that  a  cabi* 
not  tmanimous  m  itself,^  although  their  measurat  might  noS  be  ao 
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gpod  as  could  be  wished,  waa  much  better  for  the  country  than  a 
cabinet  that  was  divided.  He  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Fox, 
that  he  could  be  of  infinitely  more  service  to  his  country  by 
beine  out  of  office,  than  by  bemg  in ;  for  it  appeared  that  measures 
would  be  consented  to  in  his  absence,  that  no  argument  he  could 
make  use  of  when  present  would  effect.^ — Mr.  Burke  supported  Mr. 
Fox.  On  his  rising  there  was  an  uncommon  confusion  at  the  bar. 
He  directed  his  eye  to  that  quarter,  and  with  considerable  emotion 
said,  he  was  peculiarly  circumstanced  from  the  delicacy  which  he 
had  for  one  part  of  the  House,  while  he  felt  nothing  but  the  most 
sovereign  contempt  for  the  other.  This  to  him  appeared  an  houTy 
though  a  late  one,  of  the  greatest  consequence.  He  was  called  on 
by  a  variety  of  circumstances  to  vindicate  his  character  and  prin- 
ciples to  the  public.  Those,  who  by  the  present  unaccountable 
tumult  seemed  dissatisfied  with  his  private  character,  knew  where 
to  find  him.  But  he  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by  these  little  un- 
manly and  dirty  artifices,  from  coming  forward  and  accounting, 
with  much  simplicity  and  truth,  for  his  short  stewardship,  to  that 
public,  whose  servant  he  had  ever  been.  About  the  question  re- 
lating to  the  pension  meant  for  an  honourable  gentleman,  he  had 
but  little  to  say.  With  respect  to  this  particular  pensioner,  he 
knew  that  the  noble  marquis  thought  himself  bound  for  it,  as  he 
had,  in  the  year  1766,  left  out  the  honourable  colonel  by  mistake, 
from  a  list  of  promotions.  Among  all  the  encomiums  made  on  the 
character  of  the  noble  marquis  lately  deceased,  this  was  one,  that 
he  left  his  dearest  and  best  friends  with  the  simple  reward  of  his 
own  invaluable  intimacy.  This  singular  test  of  their  sincerity  he 
asked  while  alive,  and  it  was  a  tax  he  left  on  their  regard  for  his 
memory  when  dead.  He,  for  his  own  part,  had  net  been  without 
his  share  of  the  one,  and  he  would  soon  convince  the  world,  he  was 
not  unequal  to  the  other.  Well  might  he  be  excused  for  mingling 
his  tears  with  those  of  all  descriptions  and  ranks  of  men,  for  the 
inestimable  loss  of  this  most  excellent  and  most  virtuous  character ! 
He  was  gone,  he  said,  to  that  tribunal,  where  we  all  must  so  and 
render  an  account  of  our  transactions,  and  he  trusted,  that  no 
soul  ever  went  with  a  greater  certainty  of  it^  actions  being  ap- 
proved. On  the  late  change  of  ministry,  the  people,  he  said, 
looked  up  to  the  Marquis  of  Rockinffham  as  the  only  person  who 
must  be  at  the  head  of  affiurs,  as  the  clearness  of  his  head,  and 
the  purity  of  his  heart,  made  him  universally  beloved.  It  was  to 
him  that  the  public  looked  for  every  thing ;  they  knew  govern- 
ment was  safe  in  his  hands,  as  he  would  not  lend  his  name  to  any 
thinff  that  lyas  detrimental  to  his  country.  But  as  fieite  had  so 
ordained  it,  as  to  take  that  ^reat  and  virtuous  statesman  from  us, 
the  £rst  step  his  majesty's  mmisters  should  have  done,  was  to  seek 
out  some  person  the  most  like  him  in  sentiment  and  integrity ; 
but  unfortunately  for  the  country,  it  had  turned  oHt  just  the  re- 
verse ;  they  had  pitched  on  a  man,  of  all  others,  the  most  unhke 
to  him.  It  was  proposed,  he  said,  to  have  appointed  the  Duke 
of.  Portland  in  the  room  of  the  noble  marquis,  as  he  was  a  person 
whose  abilities  and  integrity  had  gained  him  the  love  of  Uie  peo* 
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lie  here,  and  the  esteem  and  veneration  of  the  people  of  Irelmd. 
.e  waslJie  person  whose  great  talents  and  connections  would  have 
given  weight  to  his  majesty's  councils,  and  been  a  means  of  bring- 
mg  about  that  object  so  much  wished  for,  a  general,  lasting,  and 
honourable  peace ;  but  ftom  the  turn  things  had  taken,  he  was 
fearful  that  aU  the  good  Uiat  had  been  effected  by  displacing  the 
late  ministry,  who  so  nigh  wrought  the  fuin  of  their  country,  would 
be  frustrated;  and  if  it  should  cause  a  twenty  years'  siege,  as  his 
honourable  friend  had  talked  of,  to  displace  uiese  men,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  few  persons  would  have  courage  to  undertake  it* 
"Die  noble  marquis,  he  said,  had  uniformly,  through  life,  enter- 
tained one  opinion ;  but  that  was  not  the  case  with  the  noble  earl 
that  was  to  succeed  him.    He  was  a  man  that  he  could  by  no 
means  confide  in,  and  he  called  heaven  and  earth  to  witness,  so 
help  him  God !  that  he  verily  believed  the  present  ministry  would 
be  fifty  times  worse  than  that  of  the  noble  lord,  who  lately  had 
been  reprobated  and  removed.    He  begged  leave  to  make  a  few 
remarks  upon  what  he  could  not  help  considering  as  very  extra- 
ordinary doctrine,  which  a  right  honourable'  general  had  been 
pleased  to  lay  down  under  t^e  idea  of  candour ;  and  I  hope,  said 
Mr.  Burke^  it  will  not  be  considered  to  be  impertinent,  as  it  seons 
to  glance  at  improprie^,  or  (if  the  House  pleases)  a  want  of  can- 
dour in  me  and  in  my  nriends.    Candour,  if  I  understand  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word,  is  an  impartial  view  of  whatever  the  mind 
contemplates;  let  us  apply  this  definition  to  the  right  honourable 
general  s  apology  for  his  conduct.    He  tells  you,  that  he  has  seen 
nothing  improper  in  the  demeanour  of  Lord  Shelbume  under  the 
Rockinghiun  administration ;  he  will  therefore  try  him  as  a  pre- 
mier.   Is  this  an  impartial  view?  No,  no— -surely  it  is  not.    To 
be  candid,  we  must  take  to  mind»  the  whole  of  that  nobleman's 
politics  ever  since  he  had  afiected  to  be  a  statesman.    In  the  late 
premiership  he  was  controuled.    In  former  administrations,  when 
le  could  indulge  his  (pinions,  he  did  indulge  them:  and  now  that 
he  is  minister,  he  will  give  scope  to  them  with  a  vengeance*    Mr. 
Burke  trusted  some  credit  would  be  given  him  on  the  present 
occasion.    His  domestic  sensibility  had  never  been  doubted.    He 
had  a  pretty  large  family  and  but  little  fortune.    He  liked  his  pre- 
sent office.    The  House  and  all  its  appendages,  td  a  man  of  his 
taste,  could  not  be  disagreeable.    All  this  lie  relinquished  not, 
the  House  might  well  conceive,  without  regret ;  for  the  welfare 
of  his  fiunily  was  very  dear  to  him.    No  man  could  conceive  him 
capable,  in  such  circumstances  as  his  certainly  were,  to  sacrifice 
^  this  and  four  thousand  pounds  per  annum  for  nothing?  No; 
he  did  it  all  for  that  country  and  that  public  whose  property  he 
was,  and  to  whom  he  Was  ailways  ready  to  surrender  whatever  he 
most  valued,  in  life.    He  had  been  lon^  surfeited  with  opposition. 
Those  who  were  familiar  with  his  habits  of  living,  with  his  man- 
ners and  temper,  would  not  call  him  petulant  or  mctious*    What,, 
^en,  could  mduce  him  to  leave  an  administration  to  the  forma- 
tion of  which  his  humble  endeavours  had  somewhat  coptributed? 
^ptbii^^  (he  protested,  but  the  sincerest  regard  for  a  public,  in  the 
service  of  which  he  wished  to  live  and  die.    He  was  not  satisfied^ 
because  his  heart  would  Bot  let  him  confide  where  his  duty  and 
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situation  made  it  necessary  that  he  Bhould.    The  xtAt  honourable 
general's  feelings  were  m  this  respect  exceedingly  convenient* 
He  took  every  man  by  his  looks ;  this  mi^t  be  very  good-natured» 
but  it  was  not  very  wise.    He  had  read  when  young,  of  a  wolf 
which  was  mistook  by  a  simple  shepherdess,  because  dressed  like 
her  grandmother,  for  one  quite  as  gentle  and  tame  as  she  was. 
But  the  first  opportunity  undeceived  the  poor  girl.    Take  care 
that  none  of  you  render  yourselves  obnoxious  to  a  similar  ridi* 
cule.    But,  perhaps  his  worthy  friend  might  despise  this  lesson, 
because  it  was  drawn  from  a  little  book.    He  would  therefore 
touch  upon  an  idea  borrowed  from  a  book  of  more  authority.    He 
would  ask  the  gentleman,  whether  if  he  had  lived  in  the  time  of 
the  immortal  Cicero,  he  would  have  taken  Cataline  upon  trial, 
for  his  colleague  in  the  consulship,  afler  he  had  heard  his  guilt 
80  clearly  demonstrated  by  that  great  orator?  Would  he  be  co- 
partner with  Borgia  in  his  schemes,  after  he  had  read  of  his  ac- 
cursed principles  in  Machiavel?  He  could  answer  for  him,  he 
knew  he  would  not.  Why,  then,  did  he  adhere  to  the  present  man  ? 
He  meant  no  offence,  but  he  would  speak  an  honest  mind.    If 
Lord  Shelbume  was  not  a  Cataline,  or  a  Borgia,  in  morals,  it 
must  not  be  ascribed  to  any  thing  but  his  understanding. — Mr. 
William  Pitt  said,  he  should  think  himself  criminal  if  he  were  not 
to  speak  on  the  present  subject,  as,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  of  the 
most  serious  consequence  to  the  nation.  .The  late  right  honour- 
able  secretary  (Mr.  Fox),  was  looked  up  to  by  the  people  as  the 
ostensible  man  in  that  House,  and  therefore  was  to  be  considered 
as  public  property ;  as  such,  he  should  consider  him,  and,  there- 
A)re,  had  a  ri^ht  to  question  him  on  his  conduct,  in  resigning  an 
important  station,  when  the  nature  of  affiEurs  demanded  the  assist- 
ance of  his  great  abilities.    The  ri^ht  honourable  gentleman  had 
declared,  that  it  was  to  prevent  dissentions  in  the  cabinet  that 
he  had  retired,  as  he  found  there  was  a  material  diference  on 
some  grand  political  questions.    He  believed  the  right  honourable 
secretary,  on  account  of  his  having  solemnly  declared  it,  but  had 
he  not,  he  should  have  attributed  the  resi^rnation  to  a  baulk  in 
struggling  for  power.    It  was,  in  his  opimon,  a  dislike  to  men, 
and  not  to  measures ;  and  there  appeared  to  him  to  be  something 
personal  in  the  business,  for  if  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
such  a  dislike  to  the  political  sentiments  of  Lord  Shelbume,  how 
came  he  to  accept  of  him  as  a  colleague?  And  if  it  was  only  a 
suspicion  that  Lord  Shelbume  was  averse  to  the  measures  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  wished  to  adopt,  be  should  have  called 
a  cabinet  council,  and  have  been  certain  of  it  before  he  had  taken 
such  a  hasty  step  as  he  had  done.    The  right  honourable  gentle- 
man had  said,  tha);  quite  a  different  system  was  goin^  to  be  pur- 
sued to  what  was  the  ground  on  which  the  present  ministry  came 
in ;  he  could  assure  him,  that  he  had  no  sudi  suspicions,  for  if  he 
had,  no  man  would  be  more  averse  to  supporting  them  than  he 
would ;  but  if  he  should  be  called  upon  to  act  m  any  capacity 
under  the  present  administration,  whatever  the  office  mient  be^ 
he  should  think  it  his  duty  cheerfully  to  lend  his  hand  to  rorwwrd 
the  springs  of  government)  and  give  them  every  aMistanoe  m  hit 
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power.  He  profened  himself  a  determined  enemy  to  the  late 
ruinous  system  of  affiurs,  and  pledged  himself,  that  whenever  he 
should  see  things  going  on  wrong,  he  would  first  endeavour  to 
set  them  right,  and  if  he  was  not  successful,  then  resign,  but  not 
before. 

'  Mr.  Fox  rose  to  explain,  that  so  far  from  its  being  a  strug- 
gle for  power,  he  had  absolutely  determined  upon  resigning 
previous  to  the  death  of  the  marquis,  and  had  communicated 
those  sentiments  to  a  noble  duke;  he  had  likewise  called 
together  a  council,  to  take  their  sense  upon  the  subject,  and 
he  had  well  weighed  the  matter  before  he  put  it  in  execution; 
for  he  was  aware,  that  as  the  public  eye  was  upon  him,  they 
would  look  up  to  him,  and  expect  good  and  sufficient  grounds 
for  his  conduct;  he  trusted  it  was  in  his  power  to  give  them 
these  grounds;  and  no  man  woiUd  blame  him  for  quitting  a 
council  in  which  he  must  have  been  a  mere  puppet,  for  he 
could  as  well  tell  how  every  measure  would  be  carried  the 
mpment  he  knew  the  mover,  as  he  could  formerly  tell  how 

Sntlemen  would  vote  on  grand  political  questions  in  that 
ouse.  Was  such  a  cabinet  a  fit  one  for  him  to  remain  in? 
Could  he  submit  to  be  responsible  for  measures  of  which  he 
disapproved,  and  lend  his  name  to  a  system  in  which  he  had 
no  share  ?  With  respect  to  the  fear  of  letting  in  the  old  ad- 
ministration, there  was  none,  he  said,  for  that  House  would 
not  suffer  it;  the  people  of  England  would  not  suffer  it;  in- 
deed no  man,  he  believed,  would  attempt  it.  The  House, 
he  hoped,  would  do  him  the  justice  to  think,  that  it  must  be 
some  very  great,  some  very  material  differences  in  politics 
that  could  make  him  give  up  the  place  he  had  the  honour 
to  fill,  a  place  which  was  not  only  lucrative,  but  powerful. 

This  conversation,  which  continued  to  a  late  hour  in  the  night, 
was  closed  by  IV^r.  Lee,  the  solicitor  general.  He  said  he  held 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  honest  man  to  resign  his  office  the 
moment  he  found  public  measures  were  carrying  on  of  which  he 
could  not  approve.  The  appointment  of  a  minister  unqualified 
for  his  situation,  was  undoubtedly  a  measure  of  that  kind.  He 
had  heard  much  of  dissention,  but  he  had  not  seen  one  person 
itep  forward  to  say  the  Earl  of  Shelbume  was  a  fit  and  proper 
person  for  the  high  office  he  held.  If  there  was  any  such  person, 
he  wished  to  hear  him.  The  noble  earl  to  be  sure  possessed  splen- 
did talents,  had  some  firiends,  and  was  now  in  a  way  to  make  more. 
But  the  minister  of  this  countnr  should  have  other  endowments. 
He  should  join  to  a  sound  head  a  purity  of  mind,  a  steadiness  o^ 
principle,  and  an  unsuspected  integrity.  Were  these,  he  de- 
manded, the  reputed  characteristics  of  the  nobleman  just  exalted 
td  the  principal  department  of  the  state  ?  To  put  him  at  the  head 
of  affiiirs  in  tiliis  plain  and  open-hearted  coimtry,  was  to  put  him 
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out  of  his  element.  The  people  of  England  were  incapable  of 
finesse,  and  not  fond  of  submitting  to  the  government  of  tliose 
who  practised  it.  The  Treasury  too  required  a  sober,  honest,  in* 
dustrious,  steady  commissioner  at  its  head.  It  was  not  an  osten- 
tatious affectation  of  uniting  the  man  of  science  and  the  fine  gen- 
tleman ;  the  technical  jargon  of  arts  and  the  gibberish  of  courts ; 
the  pedantry  of  scholastic  nostrums,  and  the  abstruse  theorems  of 
mechanism,  that  would  create  respect  and  consequence  in  that 
high  office.  Who  knows  not,  said  he,  how  easily  a  head  filled  with 
such  materials  may  be  turned  upside  down  ?  He  concluded  with 
some  observations  on  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  the  new 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  whose  extraordinary  abilities  he 
nevertheless  paid  the  highest  compliments.  He  said  there  was 
an  obvious  intention  of  trifling  with  the  people,  by  bringing  for- 
ward one  of  their  favourites  as  a  compensation  for  msulting 
another ;  but  though  the  honourable  gentleman  would  adorn  any 
scene  in  which  his  part  was  properly  cast,  yet  he  did  not  think  the 
confidence  of  the  people  would  be  much  increased,  by  putting  the 
complicated  business  of  our  finances  into  the  hands  of  a  boy.  * 


Address  on  the  King's  Speech  at  the  Opening  of  the 

Session. 

December  5. 

THE  negociations  for  a  general  peace  were  advs^cing  so  nearly 
to  a  conclusion,  that  on  the  23d  of  November  letters  were 
sent  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  lord  mayor  of  London  and 
the  governors  of  the  bank,  acq[uainting  them,  "  For  the  informa- 
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tioQ  of  the  public,  and  to  prevent  the  mischiefs  arising  from  spe- 
culations in  the  fundsi  that  the  negotiations  carrying  on  at  Paris 
were  brought  so  far  to  a  point,  as  to  promise  a  decisive  conclusion^ 
either  for  peace  or  war,  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  which 
on  that  account  was  to  be  prorogued  to  the  5th  of  December." 
On  which  day  the  session  was  opened  by  the  following  speech 
from  the  throne : 

*^  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen ; 
<<  Since  the  close  of  the  last  session,  I  have  employed  my  whole 
■  time  in  that  care  and  attention  which  the  important  and  critical 
cimjuncture  of  public  affiiirs  required  of  me.  —  I  lost  no  time  in 
givmg  the  necessary  orders  to  prohibit  the  further  prosecution  of 
offensive  war  upon  the  continent  of  North  America.     Adopting, 
as  .my  inclination  ^vill  always  lead  me  to  do,  with  decision  and 
effect,  whatever  I  collect  to  be  the  sense  of  my  parliament  and 
my  people ;  I  have  pointed  all  my  views  and  measures,  as  well 
in  Europe  as  in  North  America,  to  an  entire  and  cordial  recon- 
ciliation with  those  colonies.  —  Finding  it  indispensable  to  the 
attainment  of  this  object,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  go  the  full  length 
of  the  powers  vested  in  me,  and  offered  to  declare  them  free  and 
independent  states,  by  an  article  to  be  inserted  in  the  treaty  of 
peace.    Provisional  articles  are  agreed  upon,  to  take  effect  when- 
ever terms  of  peace  shall  be  finally  settled  with  the  court  of 
France.  —  In  thus  admitting  their  separation  from  the  crown  of 
these  kingdoms,  I  have  sacrificed  every  consideration  of  my  own 
to  the  wishes  and  opinion  of  my  people.    I  make  it  my  humble 
and  earnest  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  that  Great  Britain  may  not 
feel  the  evils  which  might  result  from  so  great  a  dismemberment 
of  the  en^pire ;  and,  that  America  may  be  free  from  those  cala- 
mities, which  have  formerly  proved  in  the  mother  country  how 
essential  monarchy-is  to  the  enjoyment  of  constitutional  liberty.-* 
Religion  —  language  —  interest — affections,  may,  and  I  hope  wiH 
yet  prove  a  bond  of  permanent  union  between  the  two  countries ; 
to  this  end,  neither  attention  nor  disposition  on  my  part  shall  be 
wanting,  —  While  I  have  carefully  abstained  from  all  offensive 
operations  against  America,  I  have  directed  my  whole  force  by 
land  and  sea  against  the  other  powers  at  war,  with  as  much  vigour 
as  the  situation  of  that  force,  at  the  commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign, would  permit.    I  trust  that  you  feel  the  advantages  re- 
sulting from  the  safety  of  the  ereat  branches  of  our  trade.    You 
must  have  s^en  with  pride  and  satisfaction  the  gallant  defence  of 
the  governor  and  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar ;  and  my  fleet,  after 
having  effected  the  object  of  their  destination,  offering  battle  to 
the  combined  force  of  France  and  Spain  on  their  own  coasts ;  those 
of  my  kingdoms  have  remained  at  me  same  time  perfectly  secure, 
and  your  domestic  tranquilli^  umnternipted.    This  respectable 
8U\te,  under  the  blessing  of  God,^  I  attribute  to  the  entire  confi- 
dence which  subsists  between  me  and  my  people,  and  to  the  rea- 
diness which  has  heea  shewn  by  my  subjects  in  mytity  of  Lon-^ 
don,  and  in  other  parts  of  mv  kingdoms,  to  stand  forth  in  the 
genei^  defence.    Some  propra  have  lately  been  given  of  public 
9j^afilt  in  private  xom,  wlu^  would  do  honour  to  any  age»  and  any 
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country. -^HariBg  mimifested  to  the  whole  world,  by  the  most 
lasting  examples,  the  signal  spirit  and  bravei^  of  my  Beople,  I 
conceived  it  a  moment  not  unbecoming  my  dignity,  ana  thought 
it  a  regard  due  to  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  such  brave  and  gallant 
sobjects»  to  shew  myself  ready,  on  my  part,  to  embrace  fair  and 
honourable  terms  of  accommodation  with  all  the  powers  at  war.  — 
I  have  the  satisfaction  to  acquaint  you,  that  negotifitions  to  this 
e^ct  are  considerably  advanced ;  the  result  of  which,  as  soon  as 
they  are  brought  to  a  conclusion,  shall  be  immediately  communi- 
cated to  you.-^I  have  every  reason  to  hope  and  believe,  that  I 
shall  have  it  in  my  power,  in  a  very  short  time,  to  acquaint  you, 
that  they  have  ended  in  terms  of  pacification,  which,  I  trust,  you 
will  see  just  cause  to  approve.  I  rely,  however,  with  perfect  con- 
fidence, on  the  wisdom  of  my  parliament,  and  the  spirit  of  mj 
people,  that,  if  any  unforeseen  change  in  the  dispositions  of  the 
belligerent  powers  should  frustrate  my  confident  expectations,  they 
will  approve  of  the  preparations  I  nave  thought  it  advisable  to 
make,  and  be  ready  to  second  the  most  vigorous  efforts  in  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  war.  * 

**  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  have  endeavoured,  by 
every  measure  in  my  power,  to  diminish  the  burthens  of  my  peo- 
ple.   I  lost  no  time  in  taking  the  most  decided  measures  for  intro- 
ducing a  better  economy  into  the  expenditure  of  the  army.— ^I 
have  carried  into  strict  execution  the  several  reductions  in, my  civil- 
list  expences,  directed  by  an  act  of  the  last  session.    I  have  in- 
troduced a  further  reform  into  other  departments,  and  suppressed 
several  sinecure  places  in  them.    I  have  by  this  means  so  regulated 
my  establishments,  that  my  expence  shall  not  in  fiiture  exceed  my 
income.  —  I  have  ordered  the  estimate  of  the  civil-list  debt,  laid 
before  you  last  session,  to  be  completed.  The  debt  proving  ereater 
than  could  be  then  correctly  stated,  and  the  proposed  reduction 
QOt  immediately  taking  place,  I  trust,  you  will  provide  for  the  de- 
ficiency ;  securing,  as  before,  the  repayment  out  of  my  annual  in* 
come.     I  have  ordered  inquiry  td  be  made  into  the  application  of 
the  sum  voted  in  support  of  the  American  sufferers. ;  and  I  trust  that 
you  will  agree  with  me,  that  a  due  and  generous  attention  ought 
to  be  shewn  towards  those  who  have  relinquished  their  pro- 
perties or  professions  from  motives  of  loyalty  to  me,  or  attachment 
to  the  moUier  country. — As  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  stability  to 
some  regulations  by  act  of  parliament,  I  have  ordered  accounts  of 
the  several  establishments,  incidental  expences,  fees^  and  other 
emc^uments  of  office,  to  be  laid  before  you.      Regulations  have 
already  taken  place  in  some,  which  it  is  my  intention  to  extend  to 
all ;  and  which,  besides  expediting  all  business,  must  produce  a  very 
considerable  saving,  without  taking  firomthat  ample  ^acouragement, 
which  ought  to  be  held  forth  to  talents,  diligence,  and  integrity, 
wherever  they  are  to  be  found.-*- 1  have  directed  an  enquiry  to  be 
made  into  whatever  regards  the  landed  revenue  of  my  crown,  at 
Veil  as  the  mani^emait  of  my  woods  and  forests,  that  both  may  be 
made  as  beneficiid  as  possible,  and  that  the  latter  may  furnish  a  cer* 
tain  resource  for  supplying  the  navy,  our  great  national  bulwark, 
with  its  first  mateiial.  —  I  have  directed  an  investigation  mto  the 
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>  depaftment  of  Ac  Mint,  that  the  purity  of  the  coin,  of  so  much  im- 
portance  to  commerce,  may  be  always  adhered  to ;  that  by  render- 
ing the  difficulty  of  counterfeiting  greater,  the  lives  of  numbers 
may  be  saved,  and  every  needless  e&pence  in  it  suppressed. — I 
must  recommend  to  you  an  immediate  attention  to  the  n^eat  ob^ 
jects  of  the  public  receipts  and  expenditure ;  and  above  su),  to  the 
state  of  the  public  debt.  Notwitnstanding  the  great  increase  of  it 
during  the  war,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  such  regulations  may  still  be 
established,  such  savings  made,  and  future  loans  so  conducted,  as 
to  promote  the  means  of  its  gradual  redemption  by  a  fixed  course 
of  pajrment.  I  must,  with  particular  earnestness,  distinguish, 
for  your  serious  consideration,  that  part  of  the  debt  which  consists 
of  navy,  ordnance,  and  victuisdling  bills:  the  enormous  discomst 
upon  some  of  these  bills  shews  this  mode  of  payment  to  be  a  most 
ruinous  expedient.-^  I  have  ordered  the  several  estimates,  made  up 
as  correctly  as  the  present  practice  would  admit,  to  be  laid  before 
you*  I  hope  that  such  further  corrections  as  maj^  be  necessary, 
will  be  maae  before  the  next  year.  It  is  my  desire,  that  you 
should  be  apprised  of  every  expence  before  it  is  incurred,  as  far 
as  the  nature  of  each  service  can  possibly  admit.  Matters  of  ao> 
counts  can  never  be  made  too  public. 

''  My  Lords  and  Grentlemen ;  Tlie  scaroity,  and  consequent  high 
price  of  corn,  requires  your  instant  interposition_The  great  ex- 
cess to  which  the  crimes  of  theft  and  robbery  have  arisen,  in  many 
instances  accompanied  with  personal  violen(ce,  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  metropolis,  has  called  of  late  for  a  strict  and 
severe  execution  of  the  laws.  It  were  much  to  be  wished  that 
these  crimes  could  be  prevented  in  their  infancy,  by  correcting 
the  vices  become  prevalent  in  a  most  alarming  degree_The  libe- 
ral principles  adopted  by  you,  concerning  the  rights  and  the  com- 
merce of  Ireland,  have  done  you  the  hiffhest  honour,  and  will,  I 
trust,  ensure  that  harmony,  which  ought  always  to  subsist  between 
the  two  kingdoms.  I  am  persuaded,  that  a  general  increase  of 
commerce  throughout  the  empire  will  prove  the  wisdom  of  your 
measures  with  regard  to  that  object.  I  would  recommend  to  you 
a  revision  of  our  whole  trading  system,  upon  the  same  compre- 
hensive prmciples,  with  a  view  to  its  utmost  possible  extension.  — . 
The  regulation  of  a  vast  territory  in  Asia  opens  a  large  field  for 
your  wisdom,  prudence,  and  foresight.  I  truift  that  you  will4be 
able  to  frame  some  fundamental  laws,  which  may  make  their  con- 
nection with  Great  Britam  a  blessing  to  India;  and. that  you  will 
take  therein  proper  measures  to  give  all  foreign  nations,  in  mattert 
tf  f(Hreign  commerce,  an  entire  and  perfect  confidence  in  the  pro- 
bity, punctuality,  and  good  order  of  our  government.  You  may 
be  assured,  that  whatever  depends  upon  me,  shall  be  executed 
with  a  steadiness,  which  can  alone  preserve  that  part^  of  my  do- 
mintons,  or  the  commerce  which  arises  firom  it.  -—  It  is  the  fixed 
object  of  my  heart  to  make  the  general  good,  and  the  true  spirit 
of  the  constitution,  the  invariable  rule  of  my  conduct,  and  on  all^ 
occasions  to  advance  and  reward  merit  in  every  jN'ofession.  —  To 
eosore  the  fiill  advantage  of  a  government  conducted  on  such  prin* 
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ciplet,  depends  on  your  temper,  your  wisdoniy  your  disinterested- 
ness, collectively  and  indiviaually«  My  people  expect  these  qua^ 
lifications  of  you:  and  I  call  for  them.' 

An  address  of  thanks  in  answer  to  the  above  speech  having  been 
moved  by  Mr.  Yorke,  of  Cambridgeshire,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Bankes, 

Mr.  Fox  rose.     He  said,  that  though  he  did  not  mean 
to  give  any  opposition  to  the  Address  that  had  been  just 
moved,  or  to  propose  any  amendment  to  it,  still  he  did  not 
think  that  it  would  be  proper  for  him,  at  so  important  a  crisis 
as  the  present,  to  let  the  first  day  of  the  session  pass  over, 
without  some  remarks  on  a  subject  of  the  greatest  magnitude. 
He  could  have  wished  that  it  had  fallen  to  the  lot   of  some 
other  person  to  have  taken  the  lead  that  day,  on  account  of 
the  situation  in  which  he  stood,  and  the  suspicions  which  he 
.was  above  denying  he  entertained  of  some  of  his  majesty's 
jmnisters.      That  situation,  and  those  suspicions,  might  in- 
cline the  House  to  think  that  he  meant,  by  rising  thus  early, 
to  oppose  government,  right  or  wrong,  and  to  obstruct  their 
measures  at  any  rate.      He  disclaimed  all  such  intentions. 
Whatever  might  be.  his  situation,  and  whatever  his  suspicions, 
he  should  support  the  present  ministry  in  all  things  in  which, 
he  thought  they  were  acting  for  the  public  good;  and  he  rose 
now  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  remarks  on  the  speech 
from  the  throne.  With  some  parts  he  was  well  pleased,  and  he 
did  not  mean  to  give  any  opposition  to  the  rest,  or  to  propose 
any  amendment.  There  were  some  things  in  the  ^eech  which 
particularly  struck  him,  and  some  things  also  in  the  speeches 
of  the  two  honourable  gentlemen  who  moved  and  second- 
ed the  address,  particular^  the  latter.  And  first,  he  would  take 
ndtice,  that  in  the  very  out-set  of  the  king's  speech,  which,  ac- 
cording to  parliamentary  custom,  he  must  consider  as  die 
speech  of  the  minister,  there  was  an  inaccuracy  in  point  of 
tiqie,  which  he  was  willing  to  look  upon  merely  as  the  effect 
'  of  inattention,  and  not  of  design ;  where  it  was  stated,  that 
since  the  last  session  of  parliament,  his  majesty  had  lost  no 
time  in   giving 'the  necessary  orders  for  putting  an  end   to 
the  w^r  on  the  contin^it  of  America.      If  this  date  of  the 
orders  had  been  *correct,   it  would  have  been  the  strongest 
proof  of  guilt  in  him,  and  in  those  with  whom  he  had  had 
the  honour  to  act  in  his  majest)r's  councils,  for  having  so 
long  delayed  to  send  out  those  orders,  which  parliament  nad 
pronounced  to  be  so  necessary ;  but  in  fact,  they  had  been 
issued  long  before :  this  much  he  thought  necessary  to  pre- 
mise, lest  the  (character  of  a  noble  friend,  now  no  more,  and 
his  own,  should  suffer  by  an  imputation,  that  orders  lor  put- 


ting  an  end  to  oflfetisive  operations  in  America  had, not  been 
sent  till  after  the  recess  of  parliament.  (.Th®  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  interrupted  Mr,  Fox  for  a  moment,  just  to 
assure  him,  that,  upon  a  careful  perusal  of  the  speech,  he 
would  find  that  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  shadow  of  ground 
for  any  such  imputation.]  Mr.  Fox  again  observed,  that  h« 
had  not  a  doubt  but  such  an  imputation  might  be  drawn  from 
the  speech,  though  he  was  convinced  that  there  had  been  no 
intention  in  administration  that  the  speech  should  convey  it. 
For  the  words  of  the  speech  were,  "  Since  the  close  of  the 
last  session,  I  have  employed  my  whol^  time  in  the  care  and  * 
attention  which  the  important  and  critical  conjuncture  of  pub* 
lie  affairs  required  of  me,*'  and  in  direct  continuation,  "  I 
lost  no  time  in  giving  the  necessary  orders  to  prevent  the  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  offensive  war  upon  the  continent  of  North 
America."  If  language  was  to  be  understood  in  its  common 
acceptation,  this  certainly  meant  that  this  important  fact  was 
done  since  the  last  session,  and  consequently  since  he  and 
his  jfriends  had  left  his  majest/s  councils;  and  by  the  same 
strain  of  language,  all  the  other  concerns  mentioned  in  the 
speech  seemed  to  take  their  origin  from  that  date.  This  cer-» 
•  tainly  was  so ;  but  he  hoped  ana  trusted  it  was  so  by  inadver-^ 
tancy  only. 

As  to  the  provisional  articles  of  peace  with  America,  it  was 
impossible  for  him,  at  this  moment,  to  approve  or  condemn 
them,  because  he  was  utterly  unacquainted  with  them ;  but 
he  would  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  independence,  the  un- 
conditional independence  of  America  was  recognised  by  the 
first  article.  The  great  difference  between  him,  and  the  pre- 
sent minister  on  that  head,  was,  that  the  liatter  wished  that 
the  independence  should  be  the  price  of  peace,  while  on  his 
part,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  no  barter  should  be  made ;  but 
that  Great  Britain  should,  in  a  manly  manner,  recognise  at 
once  that  independence,  which  it  was  not  in  her  power  to 
check  or  overturn.  For  this  he  had  two  reasons :  one  was, 
that  it  would  appear  magnanimous  on  the  part  of  England^ 
and  inspire  America  with  confidence  to  treat  with  us,  when 
we  should  set  out  by  irrevocably  granting  her  independence ; 
a  confidence  which  she  could  not  feel,  if  this  independence 
was  to  depend  on  other  measures,  which  were  not  yet  agreed 
to:  his  other  reason  was,  that  bv  a  provisional  treaty  (to 
take  place  when  France  and  Great  Britain  should  have  settled 
terms  of  peace  with  each  other)  the  very  preliminary  article 
of  which  was  an  acknowledgment  of  American  independence, 
England-and  America  should  have  so  completely  determined 
all  their  differences^  that  nothing  more  would  remain  to  con- 
tend for  between  th^ssi;  the  two  coqntries  might  then  be  sai4 
VOL.11.  H 
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to  be  virtually  at  peace ;  or  if  America  should  continue  the 
war  as  the  ally  of  France,  it  would  be  a  war  so  very  like  a 
peace,  that  France  deriving  little  or  no  advantage  from  it, 
would  be  the  more  easily  induced  to  think  of  peace,  and  be 
the  less  forward  to  propose  harsh  or  dishonourable  terms  to 
this  country.  These  were  the  reasons  by  which  he  was  in- 
fluenced to  advise  the  recognition  of  unconditional  indepen- 
dence ;  and  he  was  the  more  surprised  to  find  that  ministers 
had  been  so  tardy  in  making  peace  with  America  by  a  pro- 
visional treaty,  when  the  same  happy  effect  might  have  been 
produced  months  ago,  if  unconditional  independence  had 
been  earlier  offered.  For  his  part,  he  was  unable  to  account 
for  the  delay :  when  his  majesty  had  given  him  orders  to  write 
to  Mr.  Grenville,  at  Parisj^  to  authorise  him  to  offer  inde- 
pendence upconditionally  to  America,  he  obeyed  the  orders 
with  a  degree  of  pleasure,  which  could  be  equalled  only  by 
that  which  he  felt,  when  he  read  the  letter  of  Lord  Shelburne 
to  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  in  which  the  words  of  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Grenville  were  recited ;  when  he  read  that  letter,  he  carried  it 
with  pleasure  to  the  late  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  with 
joy  told  him,  that  all  their  distrusts  and  suspicions  of  thje  noble 
Lord's  intentions  were  groundless ;  but  his  pleasure  on  that 
occasion  was  not  of  long  duration;  for  even  before  death 
ha^  removed  the  noble  Marquis  from  the  Treasury,  the  Earl 
of  Shelburne  began  to  speak  of  the  dreadful  consequences 
that  must  ensue  to  this  country,  if  America  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  it;  and  gave  a  decisive  opinion,  that  the  letter  to 
Mr.  Grenville,  and  the  recital  of  the  same  to  Sir  Guy  Carle- 
ton,  were  not  an  unconditional  recognition  of  American  inde* 
pendence,  but  a  conditional  offer  to  be  recalled  in  certain 
circumstances.  This  gave  me  suspicion,  said  Mr.  Fox,  which 
I  could  not  conceal ;  for  in  writing  the  letter  to  Mr.  Grenville, 
I  had  chosen  the  most  forcible  words  that  the  English  lan- 
guage could  supply  to  express  my  meaning :  as  far  as  I  can 
recollect  they  were  these,  or  exactly  to  this  meaning:  "  to 
recognize  the  independence  of  America,  in  the  first  instance, 
and  not  to  reserve  it  as  a  condition  of  peace."  When  he  saw 
the  recital  of  these  words  in  the  letter  of  the  Earl  of  Shelburne 
to  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  all  his  doubts  vanished,  and  he  was  com- 
pletely relieved.  What,  then,  must  be  his  astonishment  and 
torture,  when  in  the  illness  and  apprehended  decease  of  the 
noble  Marquis,  another  language  was  heard  in  the  cabinet, 
and  some  even  of  his  own  friends  began  to  consider  these 
letters  only  as  offers  of  a  conditional  nature — to  be  recalled 
if  they  did  not  purchase  peace.  I  considered  myself  as  en- 
snared and  betrayed ;  I  therefore  determined  to  take  the  mea- 
sure by  which  alone  I  could  act  with  consistency  and  honour 
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—  I  called  for  precise  declarations  —  I  demanded  explicit 
language-^ and  when  I  saw  that  the  persons,  in  whom  I  had 
onginally  lio  great  confidence,  were  so  eager  to  delude,  and 
so  determined  to  change  the  ground  on  which  they  had  set 
out,  I  relinquished  my  seat  in  the  cabuiet,  with  the  heartfelt 
satisfaction  of  having  maintained  my  principles  unstained,  and 
with  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  do,  by  leaving  it,  what  I 
could  not  accomplish  by  remaining  there.  Mr.  Fox  said  his 
hopes  and  expectations  were  fulfilled,  just  as  he  had  appre- 
hended and  stated  to  that  House ;  he  had  been  able  to  per- 
suade his  majesty's  ministers  to  the  discharge  of  their  duty, 
more  efiectually  in  that  House,  than  he  was  able  to  do  in  a 
private  room.  Thank  Heaven  the  measure  was  now  taken, 
the  deed  was  done,  and  done,  he  hoped,  in  the  most  effectual 
way,  and  he  agreed  with  the  honourable  seconder  of  the  ad- 
dress, that  in  aoing  this  we  gave  away  nothing.  The  inde- 
pendence of  America  was  acknowledged  by  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters; and  though  it  bad  been  said,  "  that  whenever  this 
should  happen,  the  sun  of  England  would  set,  and  her  glories 
be  eclipsed  for  ever,"  yet  he  was  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and 
he  would  defend  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  against  any  peer  who 
should  hold  such  language.  He  had  set  his  hand  to  sign  the 
independence  of  America,  although  it  had  been  insidiously  said, 
that  "  it  would  be  the  ruin  of  his  country,  and  that  he  would 
be  a  traitor  who  should  do  it."  But  if  any  peer  should  dare 
to  impeach  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  for  having  done  this,  I,  said 
Mr.  Fox,  will  stand  up  his  advocate  — I  will  defend  him  against 
all  such  artful  and  insidious  charges  —  I  will  hold  him  harm- 
less, and  protect  him  from  the  accusation  of  ^'  having  dared 
to  give  away  the  rights  of  Great  Britain;"  and  pledge  myself, 
that  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  America  shall  not 
be  "  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  minister  who  should  sign  it." 
Mr.  Fox  here  alluded  to  expressions  that  had  formerly  been 
made  use  of  by  the  Earl  of  Shelburne.  Quitting  this  strain  of 
irony,  the  honourable  gentleman  said,  that  the  noble  Earl  had 
done  this  important  matter  even  after  all  these  sayings,  and 
thinking  as  he  did,  that  it  was  so  wrong,  and  so  alarming, — 
he  could  not  avoid;  on  this  occaiiion,  *  applying  to  him  a 
distich,  which  he  had  read  in  a  ludicrous  poet : 

"  YouVe  done  a  noble  turn  in  Nature's  spite. 
For  tho*  you  think  you're  wrong,  I'm  sure  you're  right," 

There  were  some  expressions  in  the  speech,  which,  though 
he  did  not  intend  to  find  fault  with,  he  would  have  been  as 
well  pleased  had  they  been  lefl  out ;  and  these  were  the  expres- 
sions of  the  concern  felt  by  his  majesty,  at  the  Idea  of  re- 
nouncing the  claims  of  this  country  over  America :  it  would 
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have  been  surely  much  better,  had  hi?  majesty  been  advised 
boldly  and  manfully  at  once  to  give  way  to  necessity,  and  nofi 
to  express  so  much  dgection  at  parting  with  the  sovereignty 
over  a  cornitiy,  which  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  assert 
and  maintain ;  but  much  as  he  disliked  these  expressions,  he 
was  as  much  pleased  with  those  in  which  his  majesty  indulges 
the  philosophic  speculation  of  prospects  of  future  conneetion 
with  America,  from  similarity  of  lanmiage,  manners,  religion^ 
and  laws :  for  his  own  part,  he  did  not  doubt  but  the  day 
would  come,  when  by  a  firm  alliance  between  Grreat  Britain 
and  America,  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain  would  awake 
from  their  idle  and  illusory  dreams  of  advantage^  which  diey 
think  will  follow  to  them  by  the  separation  of  America  from 
the  mother  country;  through  that  alliance  the  sun  of  Britain 
might  rise  again,  and  shine  forth  with  dazzling  lustre.  But  to 
induce  America  to  confide  in  us,  we  should  convince  her,  by 
the  most  open  and  unreserved  conduct,  that  we  mean  fiurly^ 
honestly,  and  sincerely  by  her«  -He  was  alwajrs  of  cpinion 
that  it  was  not  ri^t,  in  our  present  circumstMices^  to- think 
of  treating  with  America,  by  way  of  bargain  for  her  indepen- 
dence. He  conceived,  that  the  only  method  of  acting,  which 
was  at  once  political  and  wise,  was  to  behacve  with  manliness 
and  generosity ;  and  to  shew  them  that  there  was  still  a  disposi- 
tion m  the  government  of  this  country  to  treat  them  with  the 
nobleness  of  Englishmen*  This  was  his  idea,  when  he  sat  at 
his  majesty's  council  board,  and  t^iis  was  the  conduct  whfth 
he  had  tecommended  ever  since  he  perceived  that  we  should 
soon  come  to  the  necessity  of  recognizing  their  indq^endence,. 
either  with  grace,  or  by  compulsion ;  but  he  was  afiraid  that 
ministers  would  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  create  suspicions, 
even  where  they  meant  to  act  honestly.  For  instance,  in  the 
Secretary  of  State's  letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  colonies 
were  very  properly  stiled  the  United  States  of  America ;  and 
as  he  made  no  doubt,  biit  in  the  provisional  treaty  they  were- 
so  declared^  he  expected  to  have  heard  them  called  by  this 
name  in  his  majesty's  speech ;  and  the  disappointment  ke  felt 
on  that  occasion  gave  him  the  more  concem,^  as  he  perceived 
there  was  even  now  a  backwardness  publicly  to  avow  and  ac- 
knowledge, what  he  trusted  and  hoped  was  already  done  in  the 
treaty  —  the  independence  of  America.  Surely,  if  it  wast 
thought  proper  to  call  them  by  their  proper  name^  in  the  letter 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  it  would  not  have  been  unfit  to  eall 
them  so  in  the  speech;  surely  his  right  honourable  friend  did 
not  mean  to  de&aud  his  master  of  the  merit  of  conciliating 
the  hearts  of  the  Americans,  and  binding  them  to  this  country 
by  expressions  of  grace  and  kindness.  He  was  sorry  that 
his  majesty's  ministers  had  not  advised  then:  xoyal^nasterta 


make  use  t>f  language  nuKre  dignified  and  becoming,  than 
iiiat  which  they  haid  put  into  his  mouth. 

He  was  aorry  that  the  speech  held  out  no  prospect  to  thii 
i^Gontry  of  alliances  to  support  her,  in  case  she  should   be 
oUiged,  by  the  unreasonable  exactions  of  France^  to  continue 
tibe  war.     He  hoped  there  was  no  neglect  in  so  important  a 
branch  of  a  minister'a  duly,  as  that  of  making  friends  and 
allies ;  and  yet  he  could  not  think,  that  if  we  were  at  this 
moment  without  friends,  it  was  for  want  of  a  good  disposition 
tofwards  this  country  in  some  of  the  most  poweriiil  states  of 
Europe.     It  was  true,  that  while  the  old  ministry  were  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  there  was  not  the  least  ground  for  hope  that 
any  power  would  make  common  cause  with  a  country  that 
was  ruled  by  madmen;  but  he  was  surprised  that,  when  the 
natioul  had  come  to  its  senses,  and  driven  these  madmen  from 
the  cabinet,   the  friendly  disposition  of  some  of  the  great 
courts  of  Europe  to  England  had  not  been  courted  with  suc- 
cess.   He  himself  had  not  been  long  in  office;  but,  short  as 
the  time  was,  it  was  long  enough  to  convince  him  that  Eng- 
land was  not  destitute  en  powerful  friends  in  Europe,  whose 
friendship  might  have  been  cultivated  with  success,  and  im- 
proved to  the  great  advantage  of  this  country^ 

JBeace  to  him  appeared  a  most  desirable  object;  but  much 
as  he  wished  ibr  peace,  he  certainly  would  not  go  the  lengths 
to  obtain  it  which  the  honourable  member  who  nad  seconded 
the  motion  seemed  willing  to  go:    what  that  honourable 
member  had  said  on  the  subject  had  cast  a  melancholy  gloom 
upon  ys  mind ;  and  he  hoped  that  it  was  more  from  ima- 
gination than  from  information  that  he  spoke :  no  man  felt 
more  the  deplorable  situation  of  the  country  than  he  did ;  but 
he  did  not  i^nk  that  the  most  effectual  way  to  incline  the 
enemy  to  a  disposition  towards  a  favourable  and  equitable 
peace,  was  to  tell  them  that  we  were  so  completely  reduced 
that  no  terms  could  be  too  hard  for  us  to  digest ;  that  our  re- 
sources werejso  dried  up,  thai  economy  could  scarcely  enable 
us  to  bear  up  under  the  heavy  burthen  heaped  upon  our 
shoulders;  nay^  that  parsimony  could  scarcely  do  it;  and 
that  hardly  any  thing  fliort  of  avarice  could  save  us  from  sink- 
ing; he  himself  was  not  sanguine  in  his  hopes  of  finding  great 
resounces  in  this  country;  but  he  was  not  yetsb  desponding^  as 
to  say,  that  he  would  not  rather  carry  on  the  war  still  longer, 
than  subnut  to  a  dishonourable  peace:  it  was  not,  indeed,  to 
he  expected,  that  we  could  treat  advantageously ;  but  our  si- 
tuation was  not  so  desperate  as  that  we  ought  to. accept  of 
dishonourable  or  unreasonable  terms :  before  the  provisional 
freaty  widi  America,  we  had  four  powers  to  contend  with ; 
but  as  he  must  from  the  signing  of  the  treaty  pronounce  the 
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American  war  to  be  at  an  end,  so  he  thought  we  ought  to 
derive  fresh  courage,  when  we  should  be  able  to  spend  in 
operations  against  the  three  remaining  hostile  powers  the  four 
or  five  millions  that  used  to  be  spent  on  the  continent  of 
America :  for  he  thought  that  the  provisional  agreement,  if  it 
did  not  actually  give  us  peace  with  America,  would  give  us 
something  so  like  a  peace,  that  we  might  freely  empwy  the 
troops  now  in  America  against  the  other  powers. 

Ilie  honourable  seconder  was  not  satisfied,  it  seemed,  with 
the  idea  of  subscribing  to  any  terms  of  peace,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  getting  peace;  but  he  consulted  the  durability  of  it, 
and  seemed  ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing  in  order  to  make  it 
lasting :  now,  he  was  of  a  different  opinion  ;  for  in  making  a 
"disadvantageous  peace,  he  would  not  for  a  moment  think  of 
its  durability,  but  attend  solely  to  the  object  of  availing  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  cessation  from  hostili- 
ties, to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  some  of  the  great  powers  of 
Europe,  and  to  make  such  alliances  as  would  enable  him  to 
go  to  war  again  with  greater  prospect  of  success.  The  ho- 
nourable member,  afler  praising  the  conduct  of  General  El- 
liot and  Lord  Howe,  in  their  gallant  defence  and  relief  of 
Gibraltar,  threw  a  gloom  over  the  minds  of  all  who  had  heard 
him,  by  hinting  at  the  possibility  of  this  important  fortress 
being  about  to  be  ceded  to  the  enemy.  He  could  not  easily 
express  how  much  he  was  struck  with  this  alarming  hint,  and 
he  hoped  that  in  this  he  spoke  merely  from  speculation,  and 
not  from  authority ;  for  the  possession  of  that  fortress  and  har- 
bour was  invaluable  to  this  country,  though  some  people  of 
late  affected  to  say,  that  it  was  of  no  farther  use  to  us.  In 
former  wars  its  value  was  ofi;en  felt ;  and  if,  in  the  present 
war,  the  old  mlinistry  had  not  been  as  dastardly  as  they  were 
mad,  perhaps  all  the  calamities  of  this  war  might  have  been 
prevented.  If  a  fleet  had  been  stationed  there  in  time  to 
watch  the  Mediterranean,  Comte  d'Estaign  never  could  have 

fot  to  America,  to  give  that  assistance  to  the  colonies,  which 
ad  since  secured  to  them  their  independence;  but  the  mis- 
fortune of  this  country  was  to  have  ministers  at  that  time, 
who,  while  they  spoke  in  the  most  lordly  terms  to  America, 
and  insisted  that  she  should  be  reduced  to  unconditional  sub- 
mission, were  endeavouring  to  cdole  the  court  of  Spain; 
and  refrained  from  sending  out  a  formidable  fleet  to  Gibral- 
tar, because  they  conceived  that  the  King  of  Spain  would 
take  umbrage  at  seeing  a  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean :  but  had 
the  measure  been  adopted,  there  would  have  been  little  reason 
to  be  apprehensive  of  any  bad  consequences  from  his  resent- 
ment, for  then  we  should  have  had  it  in  our  power  to  pre- 
vent the  evil  that  a  union  of  the  fleets  of  France  and  Spain 
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must  always  threaten  this  country  with."  To  cajole  an  ene- 
my was  surely  not  the  way  in  which  a  powerful  and  wise  nation 
would  seek  their  security.  Th^  would  break  their  strength ; 
they  would  crush  their  rising  efforts ;  and  a  sagacious  minis- 
try would  always  employ  Gibraltar  in  dividing  France  from 
France,  Spain  from  Spain,  and  the  one  nation  trom  the  other. 
But  though  this  measure  was  not  adopted,  fi*om  which  the 
most  solid  advantages  would  have  flowed,  still  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  even  in  the  present  war,  Gibraltar  had  been  of 
infinite  use  to  this  country,  by  the  diversion  of  so  considera- 
ble a  part  of  the  force  of  our  enemies,  which,  employed  else- 
where, might  have  greatly  annoyed  us.  But,  said  the  ho- 
nourable member,  "  Spain  having  seen  the  folly  of  attempting 
to  reduce  that  fortress,  may  never  again  be  tempted  to  invest 
it,  and  therefore  it  may  never  again  occasion  a  diversion  of 
her  force."  This  was  a  mode  of  reasoning  that  experience 
did  not  seem  to  justify ;  he  had,  in  general,  too  great  a  re- 
spect for  princes  to  speak  lightly  of  them :  but  there  might  be 
near  the  heart  of  every  prince  a  longing  after  something 
which  could  not  be  removed  but  by  the  attainment  or  posses- 
sion of  that  something ;  a  thousand  disappointments  might 
not  be  able  to  convince  him  that  his  longing  could  never  be 
gratified.  Those  who  knew  the  history  of  this  country  for  the 
last  nine  years  would  be  ready  to  agree  with  him,  that  it  was 
not  easy  to  convince  men  of  their  follies,  even  when  they 
were  proved  to  be  so.  We  had  in  this  country  continued 
for  eight  years  the  war  in  America ;  and  yet  the  misfortunes 
of  each  preceding  campaign,  which  ought  to  have  made  us 
wiser,  by  convincing  us  that  we  were  engaging  in  a  ruinous 
pursuit  of  an  object  which  we  could  never  attain,  had  not  till 
lately  wrought  that  effect :  and  what  should  hinder  us  from 
thinking  that  the  King  of  Spain  might  not  persevere  zealously 
in  the  longing  for  the  reduction  of  Gibraltar,  as  a  Prince 
nearer  hotxxe  was  taught  to  pant  after  the  phantom  of  uncon- 
ditional submission  from  America  ?  The  fortress  of  Gibraltar 
was  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  important  possessions  of  this 
country ;  it  was  that  which  gave  us  respect  in  the  eyes  of  na- 
tions ;  it  manifested  our  superiority,  and  gave  us  the  means  of 
obliging  them  by  protection.  Qive  up  to  Spain  the  fortress 
of  Gibraltar,  and  the  Mediterranean  becomes  to  them  a  pool, 
a  pond  in  which  they  can  navigate  at  pleasure,  and  act  with<> 
out  control  or  check.  Deprive  yourselves  of  this  station,  and 
the  states  of  Europe,  that  border  on  the  Mediterranean,  will 
no  longer  look  to  you  for  the  maintenance  of  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  that  sea ;  and  having  it  no  longer  in  your  power  to  be 
useful,  you  cannot  expect  alliances.  The  honourable  gentle- 
man talked  of  the  cession  of  this  important  fortress  on  a  prin- 
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ciple  die  most  delusive.     Because  it  was  a  possession  dear  to 
the  enemy,  the  object  of  their  ambition  and  their  pride»  he 
WGxM  yield  it  to  them,  as  the  means  of  preventing  future  wars. 
This  was  a  maxim  the  most  delusive  that  could  be ;  and  the 
honourable  gentleman  ought  to  know  that  generalities  might 
in  all  cases  be  carried  too  far.     If  you  govern  yourselves  by 
this  maxim,  there  will  be  no  end  to  cession,  because  there 
will  be  no  end  to  desire.     Ambition  is  a  vice  which  grows 
like  avarice  from  what  it  feeds  on ;  and  the  honourable  gen* 
tleman  must  be  strangely  ignorant  of  the  ambition,  avarice^ 
and  lust  of  human  governments,  if  he  thinks  that  the  posses- 
sion of  Gibraltar,  because  it  is  the  immediate  object  of  the 
court  of  Spain,  would  prevent  them  from  forming  new  de- 
sires, which  they  would  endeavour  to  gratify  by  new  wars.    If 
you  teach  them  that  war  induces  you  to  cession,  there  is  not  a 
doubt  but  they  will  go  to  war.     The  true  policy,  therefore,  is 
to  teach  them  that  you  will  not  gi'atify  passion  so  pursued  j 
that  you  know  there  is  no  economy  in  cession ;  and  that  it  is 
wiser  and  more  for  your  interest  to  continue  expensive  wars, 
than  by  unwise  and  foolish  concessions  to  purchase  a  tempo- 
rary peace,  neither  safe  nor  honourable.     The  honourable 
gentleman  may  talk  of  the  durability  of  peace^  said  Mr.  Fox, 
put  J  can  never  think  it  wise  to  pay  much  regard  to  that  pros- 
pect.   The  inconsistency,  the  weakness,  and  the  passions  of 
human  governments  will  in  all  time  continue  to  tear  asunder 
iJbe  bands  of  civil  concord ;  and  no  gratification,  no  accession^ 
no  dismemberment  of  empire,  no  good  fortune^  no  calamity, 
will  induce  kings  to  sit  down  contented  with  what  they  have 
acquired,  or  patient  under  their  loss,  but  after  a  little  breath- 
ing time  they  will  again  rise  into  outrage,  offence,  and  war. 
In  negotiating  a  peace,  therefore,  he  would  rather  stipulate 
for  the  advantages,  than  the  durability  of  it,  sensible  that  its 
duration  must  depend  on  contingencies  not  lit  all  within  his 
jpower  to  reach. 

Having  said  so  much  on  what  the  honourable  gentleman 
had  thrown  out  about  Gibraltar,  and  the  principle  of  conces- 
rion,  he  would  not  take  upon  him  to  say,  that  in  no  possible 
situation  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar  oughi  to  be  bartered,  or 
giyea  up.  But  if,  ^ter  all  this,  it  should  be  determined  to 
^ve  up  Gibraltar,  he  would  advise  ministers  not  to  attempt  to 
sink  the  value  of  it,  but  to  rate  it  as  high  as  it  ought  to  be,  and 
then  make  the  best  bargain  that  they  could,  either  by  getting 
the  most  money  for  it,  or  exchanging  it  for  a  valuable  and  ade- 
4}uate  consideration.  And  here  he  would  take  an  opportu- 
nity to  express  his  hearty  concurrence  in  that  part  of  the  ad- 
dress which  replied  to  the  honourable  mention  made  by  his 
jmiajesty  of  jthe  4^mce  an^^  relief  of  (^raltar;  the  conduict  ai 
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deheral  Elliott  would  immortalile  his  name;  and  the  latest 
posterity  would  be  at  a  loss  which  to  admire  in  the- hero 
most)  his  gallantry  in  repdling  the  various  attacks,  or 
liis  humanity  in  saving  from  impending  death  the  enemy 
hfd  had  defeated.  He  had  combined  qualities  the  most  un« 
common,  and  had  risen  almoi^t  superior  to  every  precedent 
of  reality.  We  could  only  seek  for  his  image  in  the  chronicles 
of  romance,  where  heroes  were  painted  in  a  stile  of.  colouring 
superior  to  humop  nature.  The  noble  lord  who  had  relieved 
the  garrison  was  almost  above  praise;  in  the  sight  of  a  supe« 
rior  force  he  threw  relief  into  Gibraltar;  and  then,  he  would 
not  say  he  had  insulted,  because  he  did  not  wish  to  use  hard 
words,  but  he  braved  the  united  fleets  of  France  and  Spain. 
Could  he  do  more?  If  any  one  in  thi&  House,  (said  Mr.  Fox, 
looking  at  Governor  Johnstone,)  thinks  he  could,  let  him  speak 
out,  and  charge  the  noble  lord.  If  there  is  any  man  who  has 
accused  him  in  public  or  in  private  circles,  in  anonymous  slan- 
ders, or  in  pamphlet  attacks*,  let  him  now  come  forward 
and  speak  >  his  sentiments.  It  was  not  in  England  only  that 
the  character  of  Lord  Howe  was  admired :  a  foreigner  of  dis- 
tinction  had  written  from  Paris  in  the  following  terms.  "  Every 
one  here  is  full  of  admiration  at  the  conduct  of  Lord  Howe. 
All  praise  his  bravery  and  humanity.  All  wish  to  take  his 
conduct  for  their  example.  This  makes  us  think,  that  in  your 
country  a  court  martial  will  be  appointed  to  try  him  whenever 
he  arrives  in  England."  And  here  it  was  but  decent  to  give 
that  tribute  of  applause  whidi  was  so  justly  diie  to  the  present 
Admiralty.  He  had  often  spoken  in  desponding  terms  of  the 
State  of  the  navy,  when  it  was  surrendered  up  by  the  last 
Admiralty ;  but  desponding  as  his  language  was,  it  did  not  ex- 
press half  die  despondency  he  then  felt :  what,  dien,  must  have 
been  the  exertions  of  the  noble  Lord  now  at  the  head  of  the 
naval  department  of  government,  when  he  had  fitted  out  a  fleet 
that  was  able  to  brave  the  combined  fleets,  from  which  we  used 
in  preceding  iJampaigns  to  fly?  It  had  been  the  astonish- 
ment of  Eiurope,  and  had  given  such  advantages  and  brilliancy 
to  the  present  campaign,  as  would  and  ought  to  be  felt  in  the 
making  of  a  peace. 

He  next  touched  upon  the  present  cabinet,  and  observed, 
that  though  he  disliked  its  construction,  there  was  some  of  its 
constituent  parts  against  which  he  could  have  no  ofagection ;  for 
he  knew  that  though  one  member  of  the  cabinet  might  promise 
a  great  deal  more  (han  he  intended  to  perform,  there  were 


•*  Allttditi|  to  a  letter  «gtted  ^  Nauticai.^  supposed  to  be  vrittaa  by 
fi^ovenmr  JonnstOBe. 
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Others  who  would  hold  him  to  the  performance  of  his  promises : 
as  to  himself,  he  believed  he  really  was  of  more  service  out  of 
office,  and  debating  in  that  House,  than  he  could  possibly  have 
been  if  he  had  remained  in  the  cabinet;  for  he  found  that  those 
measures,  which,  while  in  office,  he  recommended  in  vain  to 
the  council,  were  readily  adopted  when  he  laid  down  his  em- 
ployments. 

He  was  entirely  of  the  opinion  of  the  honourable  gentleman 
who  seconded  the  motion,  that  a  peace  was  to  be  procured  if 
possible;  but  surely  the  minister  knew  that  he  had  the  means 
of  supporting  war.  The  number  of  men  whom  he  found  '*  rid- 
ing in  hackney  coaches,  crowding  the  streets,  and  travelling 
the  Bath  road,''  shewed  him  that  the  nation  was  not  exhaustea 
of  resources,  but  had  yet  the  means  of  supporting  the  war,  in 
case  our  enemies  should  be  disinclined  to  an  honourable 
and  fair  peace.  He  was  for  peace  in  preference  to  war.  It 
was  not  the  policy  of  this  nation  to  go  to  war  for  territory,  from 
the  lust  of  more  dominion,  or  the  love  of  power.  He  would 
be  as  moderate  in  his  desire  of  new  acquisitions,  as  he  would 
be  determined  in  his  resolution  to  keep  what  we  have* 

He  adverted  to  the  reports  of  large  voluntarj'  gifts  to  go- 
vemmeht  by  private  individuals.  He  said,  he  admitted  and 
admired  the  public  spirit  and  generosity  of  the  persons  who 
made  the  offers ;  but  he  begged  leave  to  lay  in  his  protest 
against  their  legality;  and  he  conceived  that  the  compliment 
paid  to  them  m  the  speech  was  ill  judged  and  improper. 
He  conceived,  that  according  to  our  constitution,  no  money 
could  be  received  by  the  executive  branch,  and  applied  to  the 
public  purposes  of  the  nation,  which  did  not  pass  through  the 
hands  of  parliament,  and  had  not  the  sanction  of  the  Com- 
mons of  England.  Such  aids  were  contrary  to  the  very  es- 
sence of  our  constitution;  for  by  such  benevolences,  govern- 
ment was  entrusted  with  money  which  came  not  under  the 
check  and  controul  of  parlifunent.  This  question  had  been 
agitated  some  time  ago  in  that  House,  brought  on  by  an  emi- 
nent lawyer,  now  a  member  of  the  other  House,  and  one  of 
his  majesty's  cabinet  counsellors,  (Lord  Ashburton,)  by  whpse 
arguments  he  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  illegality  of 
benevolences,  and  gave  his  vote  on  the  question  accordingly. 

He  hoped  and  believed  that  the  prospect  held  out  in  the 
speech,  of  attention  being  to  be  paid  to  our  East- India  con- 
cerns, would  not  be  delusive.  He  deemed  the  national  ho- 
nour pledged  in  this  business;  and  he  trusted  it  was  not  in- 
tended by  any  sophistry  to  depart  from  the  resolutions  already 
come  to  concerning  it.  The  learned  lord  advocate,  (Mr. 
Dundas,)  who  had  been  inde&tigable  in  pursuing  this  business, 
had  received  his  countenance  apd  support  while  in  place,  and 
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he  trusted  that  no  change*  in  either  of  their  situations  woiild 
occasion  any  diflerence  of  sentiment  and  conduct. 

He  assured  ministers  that  he  did  not  mean  to  give  them 
any  wanton  opposition.  He  would  support  them  as  far  as  he 
could  with  honour  and  duty;  and  however  he  might  object 
to  the  constitution  of  the  administration,  and  however  he 
mi^t  suspect  the  sincerity  of  some  amons  J;hem,  yet  he  could 
not  think  that  any  thing  very  hostile  to  this  country  could  be 
formed,  while  he  saw  in  that  cabinet  some  men  of  whose  vir- 
tue and  integrity  he  entertained  so  high  an  idea. 

He  concluded  with  taking  notice  of  something  that  fell 
from  Mr.  Yorke,  with  respect  to  the  reformation  in  public 
offices,  and  the  distress  it  would  bring  on  individuals  if  their 
salaries  were  not  continued  during  their  lives.  He  was  sure  hi^ 
honourable  friend  who  first  brought  about  these  reformations 
did  not  mean  that  any  person  should  suffer  by  them ;  that  the 
intentions  of  his  honourable  friend  had  been  greatly  mis>re- 
presented  in  that  particular ;  and  if  such  cruelties  were  in- 
tended, they  were  to  be  ascribed  to  those  who  had  the  execu- 
tion of  the  arrangements.  He  trusted,  he  said,  that  he  should 
soon  see  the  provisional  articles  laid  upon  the  table;  till  which 
time  he  begged  to  be  understood,  that  the  vote  which  he  gave 
on  that  day,  he  gave  in  the  persuasion  that  those  articles  con- 
tained a  fiill  and  final  renunciation  of  the  independence  of 
America:  and  he  begged  also  to  be  understood  that  he 
pledged  himself  to  no  other  object  than  that,  nor  possessed 
any  high  opinion  of  the  other  parts  of  the  speech,  delivered 
that  day  from  the  throne. 

The  address  was  agreed  to  by  the  House  without  any  division. 
On  the  following  day,  when  the  report  from  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  the  said  address  was  read, 

Mr.  Fox  rose.  He  said,  that  a  doubt  struck  him  as  weU 
as  others,  with  respect  to  one  thing,  which  he  hoped  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  would  now  explain,  if  they  could  do  it  con- 
sistently. The  question  which  he  wished  to  ask  was,  Whether 
the  provisional  treaty  concluded  with  America,  by  which  the 
independence  of  America  was  no  doubt  fully  recognized,  was 
done  unconditionally ;  so  that  if  the  negotiations  now  carrying 
forward  with  France  for  a  general  peace  should  not  be  brought 
to  a  speedy  determination,  still  the  provisional  agreement 
would  remain  in  force,  and  whenever  we  should  have  a  peace 
with  the  European  powers,  this  agreement  would  be  finally 


*  Mr  Dundas  had  recently  been  appointed  Treaiurer  of  the  Navy. 
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ratified?  If  this  was  the  case^  he  approved  of  the  vote  which 
he  had  given ;  but  if  it  was  otherwise,  if  this  provisional  treaty 
depended  on  the  present  negotiation,  and  was  to  die  with  it, 
then  he  revoked  the  appr<H)ation  which  he  had  given,  and 
held  himself  at  liberty  to  declare,  tliat  such  an  agreement  would 
be  mad  and  impolitic     We  should,  by  that  means,  have  no- 
thing in  the  shape  of  peace  with  America,  but  should  go  on 
in  eternal  war*     This  was  his  dear,  decided  opinion,  and  he 
should  retract  every  syllable  of  praise  he  had  given  to  the  mea- 
sure if  he  found  it  had  been  done  in  this  way.     His  reason  for 
askinff  this  question  was,  that  he  had  heard '^  different  explana- 
tioD  had  been  given  of  the  provisional  articles  in  another 
place,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  moment  that  it  should 
be  clearly  and  folly  understood  before  they  ratified  their  con- 
sent to  the  address.      One  thing  more  he  would  take  notice  of 
now  that  he  was  upon  his  legs.     It  had  been  said  of  him  in 
the  debate  yesterday,  that  he  had  always  been  a  friend  to  the 
independence  of  America.     This  was  not  the  case.     He  had 
all  along  consider^  the  independence  of  America  as  an  evil  of 
meat  magnitude^  and  as  such  he  had  always  spoken  of  it. 
But  when  America  became  independent,  which  in  his  mind  she 
had  been  absolutely  for  the  last  five  years,  he  had  declared 
his  wishes  for  the  recognition  of  their  independence  as  an 
act  salutary  and  seasonable  for  the  legislature  of  this  country, 
by  which  we  might  do  that  with  grace  which  we  must  at  last 
do  without  it,  and  thereby  conciliate  and  restore  harmony 
between  the  two  countries.     He  repeated  the  question  which 
he  had  put  to  ministers  with  respect  to  the  provisional  agree- 
ment which  had  been,  he  said,  the  principal  purpose  for  which 
he  had  risen. 

In  consequence  of  this  appeal  Mr.  Secretary  Townshend,  Mr, 
Chancellor  Pitt,  and  General  Conway,  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
severally  rose  and  declared,  that  the  articles  were  only  so  far  pro« 
visional,  that  they  depended  upon  the  single  contingency  of  peace 
being  concluded  with  France :  but  whenever  that  event  took  place, 
the  independence  of  America  stood  recognized  without  any  re- 
served condition  whatever. 
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Mr.  Fox's  Motion  fob  such  of  the  Abticles  of  ths 
Provisional  Tiieatt  wit^  Amebica,  as  belate  to 
THE  Recognition  of  the  Independencitof  the  United 
States. 

December  i8. 

THE  contrariety  of  opinion  amon^t  the  members  of^AM 
cabinet,  which  discovered  itself  m  the  preceding  debate 
occasioned  -a  second  debate  in  the  House  of  Lordi.    On  the 
13th  Earl  Fitzwilliam  remarked,  that  these  contradictions  be* 
ing  public  and  notorious,  might  lead  to  consequences  of  the  uU 
most  importance,  and  therefore  demanded  an  immediate  explana- 
tion.   During  the  progress  of  negotiatiolis  with  artful  and  jealous 
enemies,  every  appearance  of  duplicity,  or  even  ambiguity  in  our 
councils,  ought  most  anxiously  to  be  avoided.    In  order,  therefore 
to  rescue  government  from  the  suspicions  under  which  it  lay ;  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  country  that  the  subjugation  of  America  could 
not,  under  any  possible  circumstances,  be  again  attempted ;  in 
order  to  secure  confidence  to  administration  both  at  home  aa4 
abroad,  he  begged  leave  to  propose  the  following  question  to  the 
noble  earl  at  the  head  of  his  majesty's  treasury :  **  Is  it  to  be  un« 
derstood  that  the  independence  of  Aiflerica  is  never  again  to  be- 
come a  subject  of  doubt,  discussion,  or  bargain ;  but  is  to  take  effect 
absolutely  at  any  period,  near  or  remote,  whenever  a  treaty  of 
peace  is  concluded  with  the  court  of  France,  though  the  present 
treaty  should  entirely  break  off?  Or,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  inde* 
pendence  of  America  merely  contingent ;  so  that  if  the  particular 
treaty  now  negotiating  with  that  court  should  not  terminate  in  e 
peace,  the  o&r  is  to  be  considered  as  revoked,  and  the  indepen- 
dence left  to  J[>e  determined  by  circumstances,  and  the  events  of 
war?*'   To  the  question  thus  put,  the  minister  positively  refused  to 
give  any  answer^  and  was  supported  by  the  Dukes  of  Richmond  and 
Chandos.    It  was  urged  in  vain,  that  he  had  already,  on  the  fi]:st 
day  of  the  session,  avowed  his  sentiments  in  a  full  and  explicit  man- 
ner; that  the  present  question  was  only  put  on  account  of  doubts 
that  had  arisen  from  the  contradictory  assertions  of  others  of  his 
majesty's. servants;  that  it  was  the  language  of  ministers,  and  not 
the  secrets  of  the  treaty,  of  which  an  explanation  was  desired ; 
that  the  fact  must  necessarily  be  known  to  all  the  parties  concern* 
edin  the  subsisting  negotiations ;  that  it  was  a  secret  to  the  British 
parliament  alone ;  and  that  no  possible  mischief  could  arise  from 
his  giving  the  satisfaction  required.    The  Earl  of  Shelburne  per- 
sisted in  his  refusal ;  declaring  that  the  whole  house  should  not 
force  an  answer  froA  him,  which  he  conceived  he  could  not  give 
without  violation  of  his  oath  as  a  privy  counselor.    Declaring  war 
and  making  peace,  were,  he  said,  the  undoubted  prerogative  of  the 
crown^  and  ought  to  be  guarded  from  alt  Jocroachment  with  Uie 
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most  particular  care.  If  the  popular  parts  of  the  constitution 
thought  themselves  better  adapted  for  carrying  on  negotiations  of 
this  sort,  he  would  advise  them  to  go  to  the  Kmg  at  once,  and  tell 
him  that  they  were  tired  of  the  monarchical  establishment,  that  they 
meant  to  do  the  business  of  the  crown  themselves,  and  had  no  far- 
ther occasion  for  his  services.  No  man,  he  added,  could  be  more 
anxious  than  himself  to  have  the  world  know  what  he  had  done,  and 
to  receive  the  judgment  of  parliament  and  of  the  people  of  England 
upon  his  proceedings ;  and  that  for  this  purpose,  so  soon  as  pru- 
dence and  policy  should  warrant,  he  would  not  lose  a  moment  in 
laying  the  treaty  before  them.  With  respect  to  the  assertion  that 
had  80  frequently  been  made,  that  no  mischief  would  arise  fronj 
giving  the  answer  required,  he  said  it  was  a  little  extraordinary  that 
those  who  knew  not  what  the  treaty  was,  should  be  so  positive  in 
declaring  there  could  be  no  secrets  in  it,  whilst  those  who  did 
know  its  contents  as  positively  asserted  there  were. — On  the  i6th 
Mr.  Fox  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move,  on  the  first  conve- 
nient day,  for  the  provisional  treaty  to  be  laid  before  the  house,  or 
such  parts  of  it  as  related  to  the  recognition  of  American  indepen- 
dence. At  the  same  time,  as  a  proof  that  he  had  no  design  to  em- 
barrass  government,,  or  throw  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  the 
minister's  negotiations,  he  declared  that  if  the  secretary  of  state 
would  pledge  himself  to  the  house,  that  the  treaty  in  question  con- 
tained particulars,  which,  if  discovered  earlier  than  the  moment 
ministers  might  choose  for  laying  it  before  parliament,  would  be  at- 
tended with  "mischievous  consequences,  and  materially  affect  the 
negotiations  then  carrying  on,  he  would  desist  from  his  purpose 

altogether.     The  minister  refusing  to  pledge  himself  in  the  manner 

•proposed,  on  the  i8th,  , 

Mr.  Fox  rose  to  make  his  promised  motion.     He  said, 
that  no  two  things  upon  earth  could  be  more  opposite  to  each 
other  than  the  explanation  given  to  the  same  treaty  by  his 
majesty's  ministers  in  one  place,  and  a  minister  of  his  majesty 
in  another ;  for  while  the  former  had  fairly  and  roundly  de- 
clared the  treaty  with  America  to  be  final,  conclusive,  and  ir- 
revocable; the  latter  as  roundly  asserted  the  very  contrary. 
He  adverted  particularly  to  what  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  had 
said  on  the  sacredness  of  secrecy  in  this  case.     With  what  lit- 
tle deference  did  that  noble  person  treat  his  colleagues  !  They 
had  fairly  answered  all  these  questions ;  and  if  to  answer  them 
fairly  was  to  betray  his  majesty's  secrets,  and  to  violate  the 
privy  counsellor's  oath,  the  noble  lord  must  of  course  look  upon 
his  colleagues  as  perjured  men,  and  betrayers  of  their  trust 
It  was  a  most  convenient  thing  indeed  for  a  man  to  have  a 
conscience,  behind  which  he  could  shelter  himself  from  what- 
ever he  did  not  like  to  face :  the  noble  ^rd  could  not  have 
acted  more  wisely  than  when  he  had  recourse  to  his  oath;  and 
a  confessor  could  not  have  given  a  better  advice :  one  might 
have  imagined,  indeed,  that  the  noble  lord  had  drawn  up  9 
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case  of  conscience,  and  submitted  it  to  a  casuist;  there  was  an 
affectation  in  ministers,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  opin- 
ion that  visibly  prevailed  among  them,  to  have  it  thought  that 
they  were  all  perfectly  unanimous.  But  how  stood  that  unan- 
imity ?  They  might  indeed  have  all  concurred  in  making  a  par- 
ticular treaty ;  but  did  they  all  agree  in  the  interpretation  of 
it?  Not  at  all:  the  noble  lord  who  was  supposed  to  have  the 

Eeatest  influence  in  his  majesty's  councils  suffered  his  col- 
igues  to  explain  as  they  understood :  but  he  thought  it  pro- 
per to  assume  to  himself  the  same  liberty;  as  he  unaerstood  it 
differently,  so  he  explained  it  differently :  all  reasoning  mefa 
must  allow,  that  unanimity  in  agreeing  to  a  treaty  was  of  little 
consequence,  when  compared  to  unanimity  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  it :  the  words  of  the  treaty  were  of  themselves  of  little 
consequence;  that  which  was  truly  consequential,  was  the  in- 
terpretation or  construction  put  upon  those  words  by  those  who 
were  to  execute  the  treaty,  and  act  upon  them :  a  man  might 
differ  in  opinion  from  another,  and  yet  might  sacrifice  his  opin- 
ion for  the  sake  of  unanimity,  when  there  was  a  question  of 
adopting  some  particular  measure ;  but  when  a  measure  was 
adopted,  to  differ  about  the  meaning  of  that  measure,  this  was 
the  division,  this  was  the  difference  that  he  thought  of  the  most 
dangerous  nature  to  the  public.     To  exemplify  this,  in  a  case 
in  which  he  was  concerned ;  he  stated  the  Earl  of  Shelbume's 
letter  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  in  which  the  independence  of 
America  was  declared  to  be  a  measure,  to  which  his  majesty  V 
commissioners  were  instructed  to  subscribe  unconditionally; — 
from  that  moment  he  rejoiced  beyond  expression,  and  would 
have  been  happy,  if  he  had  been  at  liberty  to  shew  this  letter 
to  those  who  used  frequently  to  intimate  their  suspicions  to  him 
that  the  noble  earl  would  never  consent  to  recognize  the  in- 
dependence of  America;  hew  easily  could  he,  if  he  had  been 
at  liberty,  have  silenced  their  complaints,  and  dispelled  all 
their  doubts !  But  what  must  have  been  his  surprise,  if  afler 
so  fidl  and  ample  a  declaration  made  by  the  noble  earl  in  his 
letter,  he  had  afterwards  found  him  endeavouring  to  explain 
it  away  ?  What  confidence  could  the  other  powers  of  Europe 
place  in  the  ministers  of  this  country,  when  they  found  thfit 
how  unanimous  soever  they  might  be  in  agreeing  to  a  mea- 
sure, they  never  could  be  brought  to  hold  the  same  opinion 
when  the  purport  of  that  measure  was  to   be  explained? 
What  must  tlurope  think  of  us,  if  afler  he  had  informed  all 
the  foreign  courts,  that  we  were  about  to  recognize  uncondi- 
tionally the  indei^endenCe  of  America,  they  should  find  that 
his  colleague  in  office,  who  had  concurred  in  the  measure, 
explained  it  in  the  most  different  manner  ?  In  Mr.  Secretary 
Hamilton's  letter,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  and  through  him 
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the  people  of  Ireland,  were  informed  that  the  independence 
of  America  was  finally  recognized  by  England,  in  a  treaty 
which  was  to  take  effect  between  the  two  powers,  whenever 
we  should  make  peace  with  France.     Could  any  terms  be 
more  strong?  The  independence  being  finally  recognised,  it 
was  with  propriety  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  speaking  of 
England  and  America,  had  called  them  the^fe  two  powers ; 
but  how  must  his  Excellency  feel,  how  must  the  people  of 
Ireland  feel,  when  they  hear,  in  contradiction  to  his  Excellen- 
ces letter  Uiat  the  first  minister  of  this  country  has  declared, 
that  the  independence  is  not  finally  recognised ;  for  thdt  as  the 
treaty  in  which  it  is  recognised  is  revocable,  the  independence 
is  only  conditional,  and  of  course  not  finally  recognised  !     To 
come  to  a  full  eclaircissement  on  this  subject,  it  was  his  wish 
to  see  the  treaty  itself;  and  as  the  House  would  barely  desire 
to  have  the  treaty,  the  noble  earl  need  not  be  alarmed  for  his 
consdence;  he  might  produce  the  articles,  and  keep  his  mean- 
ing to  himself;  the  House  of  Commons  would  put  a  construc- 
tion upon  them  themselves,  which  could  not  in  future  be  ex- 
plained away  by  any  minister.     If  there  was  any  p^rt  of  the 
treaty  whibh  ministers  would  undertake  to  say,  could  not,  in 
their  opinion,  be  disclosed  without  danger  in  the  present  state 
of  the  negotiation,  he  would  not  press  me  motion  he  intended 
to  make ;  there  always  was  a  willingness  or  bias  in  the  House 
to  support  government,  and  he  would  call  that  bias  laudable ; 
and  shew  he  felt  it  in  himself,  by  withdrawing  his  motion,  if 
ministers  would  assure  him  that  there  were  parts  of  the  treaty 
that  were  not  yet  ripe  for  disclosure.  He  had  heard  it  reported, 
that  there  were  in  the  treaty  with  America,  secret  articles 
unknown  to  France,  and  known  only  to  England  and  Ame- 
rica; he  did  not  desire  to  see  these  articles;  nay,  to  be  can- 
did, he  would  not  even  desire  that  ministers  should  say  there 
were  any  such.     In  a  word,  all  he  wished  jto  learn  was,  whe* 
ther  there  was  really  a  subsisting  treaty  with  America,  which 
should  survive  the  present  negotiations  with  France,  though 
they  should  not  end  in  a  peace  r     This  being  a  reasonable  cu- 
riosity, he  expected  support  in  his  motion,  though  he  courted 
none :  he  did  not  know  whether  he  might  expect  the  support 
of  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  who,  in  a  strange  mode 
of  reasoning,  brought  himself  to  vote  with  ministers,  because 
they  did  not  agree  with  one  another*    If  his  motion  should 
be  adopted,  the  House  would  then  be  able  to  judge  for  them-* 
selves,  whether  the  independence  was,  as  he  hoped  it  was,  un- 
conditional and   irrevocable.     He  then  moved,  "  That  an 
humble  Address  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  that  he  will  be 

g-acioosly  pleased  to  give  directions,  that  there  be  laid  before 
is  House,  such  parts  of  the  provisional  articles,  a^eed  upoi^ 
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between  liis  majesty'^  oommissienera  and  the  commissiotiers 
()f' the  United  States  of  America,  as  relate  to  the  recognition 
of  the  in^pendency  of  the  said  States.'' 

Th^  motion  was  supported  by  Lord  John  Cavendish,  Lord 
Maitland,  Mr«  Hartley,  Mn  Bjng,  Mr.  Burke>  and  Mr.  Sheridan ; 
and  opposed  by  the  ministers  and  their  friends  aos  unseas<Miable 
and  unnecessary.  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt  moved  the  order  of  the  day. 
General  Conway,  the  commander  in  chief,  at  the  close  of  the 
debate,  observed,  th^  the  motion  had  not  met  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House^  and  he  did  not  think  the  mover  would  dare 
tp  take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  it,  as  he  knew. that  he  should 
be  attended  into  the  lobby  by  so  small  a  minority. 

Mr.  Fox  entered  into  a  inll  examination  of  all  that  had 
been  said  in  answer  to  his  arguments,  and  in  objection  to  his 
motion.  That  he  dared  not  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House, 
he  said,  was  language  that  he  did  not  expect  to  hear  from 
the  right  honourable  sendeman.  That  the  smallness  of  a 
minority  was  a  proof  of  the  weakness  of  the  cause,  was  a  pro- 
position he  thought  would  not  have  been  advanced  by  that 
right  honourable  gaitlemah,  after  the  many  bard  trials  and 
severe  struggles  they  had  had  tp  cure  that  House  of  their  love 
of  the  American  war.  He  commented  on  his  declaration,  that 
there  was  no  material  difference  in^he  language  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  on  the  nature  of  the  provisional  treaty.  It 
was  one  of  the  slight  d^rences  tlien,  which  that  right  ho- 
nourable gentlemjan  r^rded  as  immaterial;  it  was  no^more 
than  the  independence  or  dependence  of  America.  It  was 
no  more  than  whether  the  mad  scheme  of  subjugating  Ame- 
rica was  aboUshed  or  not ;  and  this  was  what  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  with  his  wonted  facility  and  accommo* 
dation,  called  a  sUgbt,  immaterial  difference.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman,  said  the  American  commissioners  were 
pleased  with  the  treSy.  With  the  treaty  were  they  pleased, 
or  with  the  explanations  of  it?  With  both  explanations  they 
could  not  be  pleased  undoubtedly,  and  it  was  for  the  purpose 
of  affixing  to  it  a  certain,  specific,  absolute^  and  unchange- 
able mewing  that  he  demred  to  see  it  on  the  table.  Mr.  Fox 
went  pretty  much  into  the  enumeration  of  the  advantages  to 
be  reaped  by  its  exposure,  the  first  and  greatest  of  which  was, 
that  when  the  Amarican  people  came  to  see  that  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  independence  of  America  was  ratified  by  the  le^^ 
lature,  all  doubts  would  vanish ;  all  jealousies  would  expire; 
the  bond  which  tied  them  to  France  would  lose  its  energy ; 
and  if  that  hostile  and  ambitious  power  did  not  beooi^e  mo- 
derate in  its  demands,  America  would  agree  to  a  sqparate 
peace.    He  laughed  at  the  icUe  nqqsenseof  danger,  if  the 
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treaty  was  unequivocal.  He  confessed,  that  ministers  had  on 
that  day  most  implicitly  obeyed  the  injunction  they  had  re- 
ceived of  silence ;  for  though  they  had  spokai,  he  defied  any 
man  to  explain  what  they  meant  In  the  king's  speech  there 
breathed  a  pious  hope  that  the  similarity  of  language  would 
be  a  bond  of  union  between  Britain  and  America.  If  this 
was .  true,  as  he  trusted  it  was,  what  shameful  policy  it  was 
in  the  king's  ministers  to  use  language  which,  whether  it  was 
English,  or  whether  it  was  French,  or  whatever  tongue  it 
mi^t  be,  it  was  what  no  mortal  coidd  understand.  They 
would  destroy  the  advantage  of  similarity  of  language.  The 
French  might  communicate  through  the  medium  of  a  sworn 
interpreter ;  but  the  Earl  of  Shelbume  objected  to  all  sworn 
interpreters,  and  insisted  that  they  should  use  words  to  which 
no  meaning  could  be  affixed  of  any  kind  whatever*  Mr.  Fox 
most  anxiously  hoped,  that  the  conduct  of  ministers  on  that 
day  would  not  give  such  distrust  to  nations,  as  to  prevent 
their  gaining  an  honourable  peace  for  their  country.  That 
was  the  first  great  obje<;t  of  his  heart,  and  his  motion  for  the 
production  of  the  treaty,  flowed  from  a  sincere  conviction, 
that  it  would  facilitate  that  great  end. 

The  House  then  divided  on  the  motion  for  the  other  order  of 
the  day : 

.  Tellers.  Tellers. 

Mr*  Fox's  motion  was  consequently  rejected. 


Bill  for  removing  Doubts  concerming  the  exclusive 
rig>its  of  the  parliament  and  courts  of  ireland 
IN  Matters  of  Legislation  and  Judicature. 

January  22.   1783. 

TT7HEN  the  matter  of  establishing  the  legislative  and  judicial 
W  independence  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  was  under  tJie  con- 
sideration of  the  late  ministry,  two  ways  of  dping  it  had  occurred. 
The  one,  by  a  renunciation  of  ^hat  this  country  held  to  be  a  right, 
but  which  it  was  ready  to  give  up.  This  mode,  however,  it  was 
foreseen,  might  give  offence  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  who  con- 
tended, that  England  never  had  any  such  right.  The  other  mode 
was  by  declaring  that  England,  though  it  had  exercised^  had  ne- 
,ver  been  legally  possessed  of;  such  a  right :  but  to  this  mode  of 
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renunciation  it  was  justly  apprehended  that  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  would  not  be  brought  to  consent.  The  measure  ,o( 
a  simple  repeal  of  the  declaratory  act  of  the  6th  of  Geo.  I.  was 
therefore  moved  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  adopted,  as  most  consistent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  people  there,  and  the  dignity  of  government 
here:  and  though  some  leading  men  in  Ireland  seemed  to  think 
that  an  absolute  renunciation  was  necessair ;  yet  an  address  was 
carried  there  through  both  houses,  with  only  two  or  three  dissen- 
tieDt  voices,  expressing  their  perfect  satismction,  and  declaring 
that  no  constitutional  question  between  the  two  countries  would 
any  longer  exist.  After  this  the  parliament  of  Ireland  proceeded 
in  the  exercise  of  their  legislative  capacity,  to  enact  laws  for  re- 
gulating their  judicial  proceedings,  and  for  confining  the  decisions 
of  property  to  their  own  courts  of  law,  ^withpower  of  appeal  to 
the  House  of  Lords  of  that  country  only.  Things  were  going  on 
in  this  amicable  manner,  when  a  cause  that  had  been  removed  by 
writ  of  error  from  Ireland  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  long  be- 
fore the  repeal  had  been  in  agitation  and  which  the  judge,  by  the 
rules  of  the  court,  was  bound  to  determine,  was  brought  to  a 
decision.  In  consequence  of  this  unlucky  accident,  Colonel  Fitz«> 
patrick,  on  the  19th  of  December,  called  the  immediate  attention 
of  ministers  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  repealing  act ;  and  on  the 
22d  of  January,  1783,  immediately  after  the  Christmas  recess^ 
Mr.  Secretary  Townshend  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  "  for 
removing  and  preventing  all  doubts  which  have  arisen  or  might 
arise,  concerning  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  parliament  and 
courts  of  Ireland,  in  matters  of  legislation  and  judicature,  and 
for  preventing  any  writ  of  error,  or  appeal,  from  any  of  his  ma- 
jesty's courts  in  that  kingdom,  from  being  received,  heard,  and 
fudged  in  any  of  his  majesty's  courts  in  that  kingdom. 

Mr.  Fox  rose,  not,  he  said,  to  oppose  or  censure  the  pre- 
sent motion  by  any  means.  It  might  appear  to  some  men's 
minds  extremely  inexpedient;  toouiers  it  was  evidently  right, 
and  indicated  a  degree  of  necessity  of  which,  however,  for 
one  he  was  clear  to  own  he  did  not  see  the  ground.  But  a$ 
a  measure,  of  which  he  did  not  perceive  any  either  very  good 
or  bad  consequences,  he  would  not  give  it  an  opposition ;  at 
the  same  time,  he  trusted  no  member  would  consider  it  as 
resulting  from  what  had  passed  in  that  House  last  year  rela- 
tive to  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  Whoever  would  now.  come 
forirard,  and  arraign  that  wise,  salutary,  and  important  mea- 
sure, as  producing  grievances  which  now  required,  the  in- 
terference of  the  legislature,  he  would  deliver  it  as  his  opinion, 
did  not  understand  the  business.  He  had  every  reason  to  be 
convinced,  as  he  certainly  was  in  the  fuljest  manner,  tliat  the 
measure  to  which  he  alluded  occasioned  general  satisfEictioa 
throughout  Ireland.  It  was  impossible  but  it  must.hai^e 
been  as  he  had  stated  it.  Did  the  requisition  of  Ireland  extern} 
to  a  single  point  which  had  not  by  the  British  parUament 
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been  granted  to  them,  and  granted  to  them  in  the  most  une- 
quivocal and  explicit  terms  ?  Did  not  the  repeal  of  the  act  of 
the  6th  of  George  I.  demonstrate  that  this  country  was  far 
from  claiming  any  jurisdiction  over  them  ?  Was  not  this  re- 
peal most  happily  connected  with  a  variety  of  circumstances 
which  went  to  the  same  effect?  Had  his  majesty's  ministers, 
for  the  time  being,  calculated  erroneously,  or  proceeded  on 
these  principles,  without  mature  consideration  ?  Their  plan 
was,  however,  sufiBciently  justified  by  the  event.  For  what 
was  the  language  of  Ireland  at  that  time?  Did  not  the  whole 
kingdom  breathe  the  most  heart-felt  gratitude  ? 

He  was  persuaded  the  friends  of  the  bill  proposed  by  the 
right  honourable  Secretary  would  not,  therefore,  impute  it 
to  that  measure,  or  hold  up  the  one  as  an  amendment  or 
conviction  of  the  other.      This,    in  his  opinion,   would  be 
acting  un&irly  and  unjustly ;  as  the  complaints  of  Ireland,  so 
&r  as  they  then  went,  had  been,  even  in  their  own  ideas,  sa- 
tisfactorily answered.     It  was  true,  a  reference,  by  writs  of 
error  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  this  country,  was  not 
,  included  in  a  fuli  renunciation  of  her  rights  of  supreme  juris- 
diction over  Ireland,  neither  was  it  deihanded  of  us  by  them. 
It  was  very  well  if  their  desires  and  petitions  were  granted  when 
put     The  Address,  as  transmitted  from  Ireland,  fuUj  evinced 
the  reception  which  the  resolves  and  decrees  of  the  British  le- 
^slature  had  m^  with  from  them.     These  were  collected  by 
the  parliament  of  Ireland,  who  were  certainly  competent  judges 
of  their  sincerity  and  expedience.     The  plain  EngUsh,  there- 
fore, of  there  being  still  something  more  necessary  than  had' 
yet  been  done,  and  that  the  doubts  and  discontents  of  the  Irish 
were  the  grounds  of  the  present  motion,  was,  that  we  know 
what  the  people  of  Ireland  think,   and  how  they  feel  better 
than  thdr  own  parliament  does;  and  though  their  parliament 
^ould  think  them  pleased,    we   know  they  are  not;   they 
are  fiiU  of  doubts  and  di£Bidence,  in  so  much  that  an  act  of 
Ike  British  legislature  is  still  necessary  to  allay  their  fears,  and 
]9ersuade  them  that  our  intentions  are  sincere  and  liberal.  .He 
thought  this  a  strange  mode  of  reasoning,  but  was  sorry  no 
other  could  well  account  for  the  present  motion.     It  was^  in 
his  ai^ehension,  ddng  violence  to  human  nature,  as  he  was 
certain  confidence  could  never  result  from  any  exertion  of  the 
legislature*     It  was,  in  its  own  nature,  voluntary.     A  pro- 
fusion of  professions  never  had,  and  he  would  venture  to  pre- 
dict, never  would,  either  piroduce  or  confirm  it.    It  did  not 
become  an  Engli^i  parliament  to  interfere  about  the  appeals 
in  matters  of  right,  by  writs  of  error.     This  wa^,  in  his  opi- 
mm^  competent  only  to  the  parUament  of  Ireland^  who^  hj 
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the  repeal  of  the  6th  of  Greorge  L  were  virtually  inrested  with 
full  powers  to  r^ulate  every  domestic  inconvenience  accord- 
ing to  their  own  discretion,  without  the  controul  of  any  power 
on  earth*     This  they  had  actually  done,  and  a  bill  for  the 
purpose  had  received  the  royal  assent.     Any  thing  farther  did 
not,  therefore,  strike  him,  as  in  the  smallest  degree  essential 
either  to  their  general  content  or  convenience.     It  was  not  htf 
design  to  go  farther  into  the  business.     He  was  led  thus  tar 
from  the  tone  adopted  by  the  several  honourable  gentlemen 
who  had  already  spdcen.     Ill  as  some  might  think  it  became 
him,  he  notwithstanding  would  hazard  one  piece  of  advice  to 
his  majesty's  ministers ;  this  business  must  have  an  end  some 
time  or  other;  and  the  question  now  was,  how  should  thOT 
draw  the  line,  and  where  would  it  be  possible  for  them  to  stop? 
It  was  madness  to  imagine,  that  any  measure  whatever  could 
not,  and  would  not  be  cavilled  at.     The  people  of  Irelandf 
like  all  other  people  in  similai*  circumstances,  would  iq)eculate 
on  public  affiurs.     But  surely  all  rumours  were  not  objects  of 
sufficient  importance  to  interest  the  attention  of  that  Houseii 
or  when  they  did,  no  man  could  imagine  that  any  statute^  or 
preamble  to  a  statute,  or  form  whatever,  would  totally  sup- 
{Hress  them.     But  the  honourable  gentleman  begged  he  mitflit 
not  be  misunderstood  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  as  ithe 
retained  any  wish  to  support  the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain. 
His  sentiments  on  that  head   were  well  known.     He  only 
wished  that  ministers  would  come  to  the  resolution  of  making 
a  stand  somewhere,  that  they  would  take  the  most  permanent 
station,  and  by  their  conduct  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  party^ 
prejudice  or  any  other  bad  principle,  to  misrepresent  their 
meaning,  or  doubt  their  sincerity.     Reasop,  equity,  justice^ 
and  expediency,  were  motives  which  could  never  be  mistaken: 
and  whenever  they  assumed  these  for  the  grounds  of  their 
system,  it  would  prove  a  solid  and  effective  one.     But  he 
trusted  no  latent  designs  against  the  rights  and  liberties  of  any 
subjects  to  the  crown,  would  ever  be  seriously  imputed  to 
a  British  ministry.     He  vowed  to  God  he  would  rather  re- 
linquish the  dependence  on  the  crown  of  England  altogether, 
than  see  them  subjected  to  it  by  force  of  arms.     There  was  a 
point,  he  had  always  seen,  where  we  ought  to  have  stopped 
vfith  America.     This  might  serve  as  a  warning  how  we  let 
ourselves  down,  or  lessened  the  dignity  and  consequence  of  par- 
liament, by  bringing  matters  under  its  cognizance  which  were 
beneath  its  attention.     He  was  therefore  not  a  little  anxious 
that  an  end  should  be  put  to  this  kind  of  business,  and  that  it 
might  be  sufficiently  understood  on  both  sides  of  the  water, 
that  the  English  parliament  had  come  to  some  final  reso- 
lution.   It  had  been  frequently  imputed  to  him,  that  his  oppor 
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sition  wiEis  rather  to  men  than  measures.  He  had  wished  to 
meet  that  idea,  as  he  frankly  confessed  himself  not  endowed 
with  such  talents  as  were  sufficiently  calculated  to  distinguish 
between  men  and  measures.  Most  people,  of  whom  he  was 
one,  were  very  apt  to  judge  of  the  actions  by  what  they  knew 
of  the  man.  This  business  had  been  very  nilly  discussed  last 
year,  and  those  nearly  interested  had  signified  the  most  perfect 
and  entire  acquiescence  in  the  determination  of  the  British 
legislature.  Many  circumstances  conspfred  to  fill  them  with 
Confidence  in  those  who  then  had  the  management  of  govern- 
ment. He  would  declare  openly,  because  he  declared  it  from 
the  fullest  conviction  of  the  fact,  that  there  never  was  a  govern- 
ment in  Ireland  conducted  on  more  upright  and  popular  prin- 
ciples, than  that  conducted  by  the  Duke  of  Portland.  While 
he  was  there,  the  country  was  at  least  free  from  dissentidn  and 
uproar.  But  nowy  since  another  government  had  taken  place, 
rumours  of  destruction  were  industriously  circulated.  The 
terms  prescribed  by  Ireland,  and  acceded  to  by  Britain, 
were  all  at  once  inadequate  to  the  satisfaction  of  her  sub- 
jects. Hie  wisest  and  ablest  people  on  that  side  the  water  had 
been  consulted ;  and  the  ministers  who  were  then  in  the  Ca- 
binet, acted  on  their  information  and  ideas.  The  honour  of 
these  gentlemen  had  been  hitherto  deemed  unimpeachable 
and  uiU)lemished,  'and  yet  here  was  a  measure  agitated  which 
supposed  a  material  miscarriage  somewhere.  And  the  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  Ireland,  was  in  words  somewhat  to  this 
e£Pect :  "  Your  friends  have  not  by  any  means  done  by  you 
so  liberally  as  we  will.  You  think  they  have  done  you  jus- 
tice ;  but  you  are  mistaken,  and  we  will  do  what  you  ima' 
gined  they  did."  This,  he  said,  was  making  themselves 
popular  at  the  expence  of  those  who  had  gone  before  them, 
and,  by  doing  more  than  was  necessary,  saying  their  prede^ 
cessors  had  done  less.  It  ever  had, .  and  was  stiU,  his  con- 
firmed opinion,  that,  by  repealing  the  statute  of  the  6th  of 
George  I.  every  thing  was  amicably  settled.  It  came  up,  at 
least,  to  all  that  he  had  ever  conceived  as  incumbent  on  this 
country  to  Ireland.  The  repeal  was  simple,  but  it  was  de- 
cisive. It  would  not  have  been  proper  to  have  said,  in  so 
many  words,  that  whereas  Ireland  has  been  so  long  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  country,  be  it  therefore  henceforjvard  de- 
clared independent.  This  was  not  language  that  would  have 
been  relished  by  the  people  of  Ireland ;  nor  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  was  it  decent  to  say,  that  whereas  she  had 
usurped  rights  which  were  not  hers,  she  therefore  now,  and 
for  ever,  restored  them  to  their  lawful  owners.  But  by  an 
actual  repeal  of  that  act  of  the  legislature  by  which  such  pre- 
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rogadves  had  been  assumed,  she  certainly,  and  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  relinquished  every  shadow  of  jurisdiction  and 
supremacy.  He  was  not,  however,  disposed  to  raise  any 
opposition  to  the  motion ;  only  he  would  protest  against  its 
drawing  along  with  it  any  of  the  constructions  he  had  spe- 
cified. It  was  chiefly  for  this  reason,  and  with  this  view,  he 
had  made  it  the  subject  of  so  much  remark.  He  agreed,  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  with  Mr.  Yelverton's  bill,  in 
order,  to  settle  the  commercial  points :  and  he  concluded  with 
wishing  his  majesty's  ministers  would  not,  in  any  other  part 
of  their  conduct,  render  themselves  more  reprehensible  than 
they  had  done  in  this. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill,  which  afterwards  passed 
into  a  law. 


Address  on  the  Preliminary  Articles  of  Peace. 

Fehruary  17. 

THE  preliminary  articles  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  .and  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  were  signed 
at  Versailles  on  the  20th  of  January ;  and  on  the  27  th  copies  of 
the  same,  and  of  the  provisional  treaty  with  the  United  States  of 
America,  were  laid  before  both  houses  of.  parliament,  and  after 
a  short  .debate,  ordered  to  be  printed.     Monday,  the  17th  of  Fe- 
bruary, was  appointed  for  taking  them  into  consideration;  and 
in  the  intermediate  time  several  motions  were  made  for  such 
papers  and  documents  as  might  assist  the  House  in  deciding  on 
their  merits.     On  the  day  appointed  upwards  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  members  were  assembled.    After  tl^ie  papers  we^'e  read,  a 
motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt,  and  seconded  by  .Mr^  Wil- 
berforce,  '^  That  ^n  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty, 
to  return  his  majesty  our  most  humble  thanks  for  having  been 
graciously  pleased  to  lay  before  us  the  articles  of  the  different 
treaties  which  his  majesty  has  concluded,  and  to  assure  his  ma- 
jesty that  we  have  considered  them  with  the  most  serious  atten- 
tion.   To  express  the  great  satisfaction  and  gratitude  with  which 
ve  perceive  that  his  majesty,  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  which 
were  intrusted  to  him,  has  concluded  provisional  articles  with  the 
States  of  North  America  on  such  principles  as  must,  we  trust, 
lay  the  foundation  of  perfect  reconciliation  and  friendship  with 
that  country.    That,  impressed  with  these  sentiments,  we  cannot 
forbear  particularly  to  lay  before  his  majesty  our  earnest  wish  and 
just  expectation  that  the  several  states  of  North  America  will,  ia 
the  amplest  and  most  satisfactory  manner,  carry  into  execution 
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those  measof  es  which  the  congress  is  so  solemnly  bound  by  die 
treaty  to  recomniend,  in  favour  of  such  persons  as  have  suffered 
for  the  part  they  have  taken  in  the  war,  a  circumstance  to  which 
we  anxiously  look  as  tending  to  cement  that  good-^ill  and  affec- 
tion which  we  trust  will  uniformly  mark  the  future  intercourse 
between  us.     And  to  assure  his  majesty,  that  we  are  sensible  of 
his  wise  and  paternal  care  rtr  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  his 
subjects,  in  relieving  them  from  a  long  and  burthensome  war,  and 
restoring  the  blessings  and  advantages  of  peace,  by  the  preliminary 
articles  agreed  upon  with  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain.     To 
assure  his  majesty,  that  we  indulge  the  most  sanguine  hopes,  that 
his  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  will  successfully  apply 
their  attention  to  cultivate  and  improve  by  every  possible  means 
their  domestic  resources.     That  with  these  views  we  shall  apply 
ourselves  to  a  revision  of  our  commercial  laws  on  the  most  liberal 
principles,  and  in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  present  situation  of 
affairs,  for  the  purpose  of  extendmg  our  trade  and  navigation  t>n 
the  surest  grounds,  and  diligently  providing  for  the  maintenance 
t>f  ournav£u  power,  which  can  alone  insure  the  prosperity  of  these 
kingdoms."  —  An  amendment  was  moved  by  Lord  John  Caven- 
dish, bf  leaving  out  from  the  words  ^^  and  to  assure  his  majesty, 
that,"  in  the  first  paragraph,  to  the  end  of  the  question,  in  order 
to  insert  these  words,  >^  his  faithful  commons  will  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  same  with  that  serious  and  full  attention  which  a  subject 
of  such  importance  to  the  present  and  future  interests  of  his  ma- 
jesty's dommions  deserves ;  that,  in  the  mean  time,  they  entertain 
the  fullest  confidence  in  his  majesty's  paternal  care,  that  he  will 
concert  with  his  parliament  such  measures  as  may  be  expedient 
for  extending  the  commerce  of  his  majesty's  subjects.     That  what- 
ever may  be  the  sentiments  of  his  faithful  commons  on  the  resAt 
of.  their  investigation  of  the^  terms  of  pacification,  i^eyheg  leave 
to  assure  his  majesty  of  their  firm  and  unalterable  resolution  te 
adhere  inviolably  to  the  several  articles  for  which  the  public  faiiJi 
is  pledged,  and  to  maintain  the  blessings  of  peace^  so  necesi^aiy 
to  his  majesty's  subjects,  and  the  genera!  happiness  of  mankind," 
instead  thereof.-— A  second  amendment  was  afterwards  moved 
by  Lord  North,  by  inserting  after  the  words  "  Commerce  of  his 
majesty's  subjects,"  these  words,  "   And  his  majesty's  faithiiil 
commons  feel  that  It  would  be  superfluous  to  express  to  his  ma- 
jesty the  regards  due  from  this  nation  to  every  description  of  men, 
who,  with  the  risjiue  of  their  lives,  and  the  sacrifice  of  their  pro- 
perties, have  distinguished  their  loyalty  and  fidelity  during  a  long 
and  calamitous  war."     The  original  address  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Secretary  Townshend,  Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt,  Mr.  Dundas,  tbe  So-^ 
licitor  General,  and  by  Mr.  Powys,  Mr.  Bankes,,  and  some  other 
country  gentlemen ;  uie  amendments  by  Lord  North,  Mr.  Fox, 
Mr.  Burke.   Governor  Johnstone,    Lord  Mulgrave,    Sir  Henry 
Fletcher,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Adam,  and  also  by  several  of  the 
country  gentfemen. 

Mr.  Fox  took  up  the  consideration  of  the  important  sub- 
ject at  great  length.    His  situation,  he  said,  on  that  day, 
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was  peculiarly  delicate.    He  was  suppoied  to  be  actuated  by 
BUMtives  of  personal  piqiie^  and  suspected  of  setting  up  an  op- 
position to  the  articles  of  the  peace  on  grounds  of  envy,  of 
jealousy,  and  of  ambition.     Tliose  who  knew  him  best  would 
not  impute  to  him  such  motives;  and  for  the  <^inion  of  those 
who  believed  every  calumny  t)|at  was  propagated  against 
kiin^  he  had  but  little  concern.     This,  however,  was  not  the 
only  delicacy  of  his  situation.     Allusions  were  made  to  for- 
mer opinians  which  he  had  given,  and  assertions  he  had  made^ 
in  cineumstances  difierent  n-om  the  present,  and  to  which 
indeed  they  bore  not  the  smallest  affinity.    It  was  proclaimed, 
as  an  unanswerable  argument  against  every  thing  he  could 
say,  ^  did  you  not  some  months  ago,  declare  that  almost  any 
peace  would  be  good,  would  be  desirable,  and  that  we  must 
luive  peace  on  any  terms.'*     I^  said  Mr.  Fox,  I  could  suffer 
myself  for  a  moment  to  be  so  £sir  led  away  by  conceit,  and 
fiincy  myself  a  man  of  so  much  importance  as  to  excite  the 
jealoiisy  of  the  minister,  I  might  give  ear  to  the  rqiorts  of 
the  day,. that  every  measure  which  the  minister  adopted, 
every  pkn  which  he  formed,  every  opinion  which  he  took, 
and  indeed  every  act  of  his  administration,  was  calculated 
and  designed  to  embarrass  me.     How  well  mi^t  I  ascribe 
the  present  peace  to  this  motive !  You  call  for  peace,  savs 
the  noble  person,  you  urge  the  necessity  of  peace,  you  insist 
on  paaice^.tl^en  peace  you  shall  have,  but  such  a  peace,  that 
you  shall  sicken  at  its  very  name.    You  call  for  peace,  and 
I  wiU  -give.you  a  peace  that  shall  make  you  rqpent  the  longest 
day  you  live^  that  ever  you  breathed  a  wish  for  peace.     I 
will  give  you  a  peace  which  shall  make  you  and  all  men  wish 
that  the  war  had  been  continued,  —  a  peace  more  calamitous, 
more?dreadful,  more  ruinous  than  war  could  possibly  be;  and 
the  eflTepts.of  which  neither  the  strength,  the  credit,  nor  the 
comnuerce  iC£  thenation  shall  be  able  to  support.     If  this  was 
the  intention,  dT'  the  noble  person,  he  had  succeeded  to  a 
mr&clei    His  'Work  had  completely  answered  his  purpose ; 
for  never  did- 1  more  sincerely  feel,  nor  more  sincerely  lament 
any  advice  I  ever  gave  in  my  life^  than  the  advice  of  getting 
rid  of  the  disastrous  war  in  which  the  nation  was  involved. 
That  the  minister  might  have  other  views  was  very  probable. 
That  he  might  think  lus  situation  depended  upon  peace;  that 
he  might  think  there  was  no  other  way  of  maintaining  a  dis- 
jointea  system,  and  fixing  himself  in  a  seat,  not  gained  by 
the  purest  means,  nor  supported  by  the  firmest  bottom,  was 
very  ppssible;  and  it  was  also  very  possible  that  in  his  eag^* 
pursuit.  iOf  this  object,  he  has  overshot  the  mark,  and  neglected 
,  to  takei  the  ateps  which  could  alone  secure  the  end. 

Bnt.it  wa»  olt^scted  to.  him  by  the  learned  lord  advocate^ 
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that  he  who  had  talked  of  having  a  peace  in  his  pocket,  and 
who  had  been  so  confident  in  his  declarations  that  peace 
might  certainly  be  obtained,  ought  to  shew  that  the  peace 
which  he  projected  was  better  than  that  which  was  procured. 
In  answer  to  this  he  would  inform  the  learned  lord,  that  he 
had  never  said  that  he  had^  peace  in  his  pocket.  He  had 
averred  in  his  place  in  that  House,  that  there  were  persons 
in  this  country,  empowered  by  the  congress  to  treat  of  peace 
with  America.  The  fact  was  so :  they  had  made  application 
to  noble  persons,  friends  of  his,  to  die  Duke  of  Richmond, 
to  Lprd  Keppel,  and  to  Lord  John  Cavendish.  They  had 
authorised  him  to  mention  the  fact  in  his  place  in  that  House; 
and  it  turned  out,  as  he  had  declared,  that  there  were  per- 
sons properly  authorised,  and  anxious  to  treat  of  peace.  The 
learned  lord  called  upon  him  to  produce  the  peace  which  he 
had  projected.  This  was  a,  very  loud  and  sounding  word; 
but  the  learned  lord  not  being  a  cabinet  minister,  was  at 
liberty  to  hazard  bold  things,  which,  if  he  was  a  cabinet  mi- 
nister, he  was  pretty  sure  he  would  not  do.  Will  any  one 
of  the  king's  ministers,  said  Mr.  Fox,  cive  me  the  same  chal- 
lenge? Will  they  call  upon  me  to  produce  the  peace?  I  dare 
them  to  do  it.  I  challenge  them  to  do  it.  They  know: what 
it  is ;  they  have  it  in  the  office.  If  it  is  against  me,  let  them 
take  the  advantage  of  it,  and  hold  me  up  as  a  man  capable 
of  advising  my  sovereign  to  make  a  worse  peace,  if  possible, 
than  the  present. 

I  now  come^  said  Mr.  Fox,  to  take  notice  of  the  most 
heinous  charge  of  all.  I  am  accused  of  having  formed  a  junc- 
tion with  a  noble  person,  whose  principles  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  opposing  for  the  last  seven  years  of  my  life.  I  do 
not  think  it  at  all  incumbent  upon  me  to  make  any  answer  to 
this  charge :  first,  because  I  do  not  think  that  the  persons, 
who  have  asked  the  .question,  have  any  right  to  make  the 
enquiry;  and  secondly,  because  if  any  such  junction  was 
formed,  I  see  no  ground  for  arraignment  in  the  matter.  That 
any  such  alliance  has  taken  place,  I  can  by  no  means  aver. 
That  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  concurring  with  the  noble  lord 
in  the  blue  ribbon  on  the  present  question  is  very  certain ;  and 
if  men  of  honour  can  meet  on  points  of  general  national  con- 
cern, I  see  no  reason  for  calling  such  a  meeting  an  unnatural 
junction.  It  is  neither  wise  nor  noble  to  keep  up  aniiiiosities 
for  ever.  It  is  neither  jus^  nor  candid  to  keep  up  animosity 
when  the  cause  of  it  is  no  more.  It  is  not  in  my  nature  to  btar 
malice,  or  to  live  in  ill-will.  My  friendships  are  perpetual,  my  en- 
mities are  not  so.  "  Amicitue  sempiternce^  inimiciti^e  placabiles*^ 
I  disdain  to  keep  alive  in  my  bosom  the  enmities  which  I  may 
bear  to  men,  when  the  cause  of  those  enmities  is  no  more. 
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When  a  man  ceases  to  be  what  he  was,  when  the  opinions 
which  made  him  obnoxious  are  changed,  he  then  is  no  more 
jny  enemy,  but  my  friend.  The  Ajnencan  war  was  the  cause  of 
the  enmity  between  the  noble  lord  and  myself.  -The  American 
war,  and  the  American  question  is  at  an  end.  The  noble  lord 
has  profited  from  fatal  experienci.  While  that  system  was 
maintained,  nothing  could  be  more  asunder  than  the  noble 
lord  and  myself.  But  it  is  now  no  more;  and  it  is  therefore 
wise  and  candid  to  put  an  end  also  to  the  ill  will,  the  animo- 
sity, the  rancour,  and  the  feuds  which  it  occasioned.  I  am 
free  to  acknowledge,  that  when  I  was  the  friend  of  the  noble 
lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  I  found  him  open  and  sincere ;  when 
the  enemy,  honourable  and  manly.  I  never  had  reason  to 
say  of  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  that  he  practised  any 
of  those  little  subterfuges,  tricks,  tod  stratagems  which  I 
found  in  others;  any  of  those  behind-hand  and  paltry  mar 
noeuvres  which  destroy  confidence  between  human  beings,  and 
degrade  the  character  of  the  statesman  and  the  man. 

So  much,  he  said,  for  the  charge  which  had  been  made  by 
the  learned  lord.  He  should  have  thought  it  more  prudent 
in  that  learned  person,  before  he  had  been  so  lavish  in  his 
charges,  to  recollect  the  place  from  which  he  spoke;  and  that 
he  who  was  so  warmly  the  friend  of  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue 
ribbon,  and  what  was  worse,  of  the  system  he  had  pursued, 
was  now  as  warmly  the  friend  of  a  system  very  different,  and 
not  less  obnoxious.  But  the  learned  lord  informed  the  House 
that  he  would  always  support  government,  provided  he  ap- 
proved of  their  principles !  This  he  believed  to  be  literally 
the  case;  and  that  he  might  always  support  government,  he 
had  no  doubt  but  the  learned  lord  would  take  care  constantly 
to  approve  of  their  principles,  whatever  they  might  be,  or 
whoever  were  the  ministers. 

It  was  also  imputed  to  him,  that  he  had  when  in  office  low- 
ered this  country  before  the  States  of  Holland  in  a  very  un- 
becoming manner,  and  that  then  there  appeared  none  of  those 
proud  thoughts,  nor  that  high  expectation  which  he  now  ex- 
pressed. He  had  no  desire,  he  said,  to  conceal  what  he  had 
done  with  regard  to  the  Dutch ;  nor  if  he  had  such,  a  desire^ 
Would  it  be  possible  for  him  to  gratify  it.  The  letter  which  he 
had  written  was  public,  and  all  the  world  knew  what  had  been 
his  sentiments;  he  was  therefore  ready  to  acknowledge,  that 
as  the  Dutch  were  undoubtedly  plunged  into  this  war  without 
a  cause,  it  was  his  idea  that  we  ought  to  make  them  liberal  of- 
fers of  peace.  Such  offers  were  made:  but  they  not  only  re- 
jected them,  but  made  such  haughty  demands,  that  the  policy 
of  the  thing  was  changed;  and  he  and  his  friends  no  longer 
thought  them  entitled  to  that  favour  and  friendship  which  had 
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been  honestly  proffered.  They  saw  us  hampered  with  many 
enemies,  and  seemed  desirous  of  taking  advantage  of  our  situ- 
ation, to  procure  terms  from  us,  to  wnich  they  were  not  inti* 
tied.  Then  they  conceived  that  the  States  ought  to  saSet  for 
their  want  of  friendship ;  and  that  as  we  had  been  great  losers 
by  the  war,  we  ought  to  look  for  recompence  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Trincomale^  and  other  objects. 

This  was  clearly  his  idea  still ;  and  if  it  was  true,  as  it  was 
rumoured,  that  the  claim  was  to  be  abandoned,  he  should 
think  nothing  was  wanting  to  make  the  present  the  most  dis- 
astrous and  disgraceful  peace,  without  exception,  that  ever 
this  country  hacf  made  lat  any  time.  They  talked  of  our  pre- 
sent circumstances,  and  referred  to  his  language  on  a  former 
occasion.  Were  our  circumstances  the  same  now  that  they 
were  in  the  month  of  March  -last  ?  Would  any  man  of  com- 
mon sense  and  common  honesty  say,  they  were  the  same  or 
similar  ?  He  averred,  that  that  which  would  have  been  de- 
sirable then,  was  not  good  now.  Our  state  was  mended ;  our 
navy  much  incceased ;  while  that  of  the  enemy  was  diminished. 
Our  force  in  the  West  Indies  was  greatly  superior  to  theirs. 
The  American  war,  the  millstone  which  hung  about  our 
necks,  was  gone ;  we  had  victories  of  the  most  brilliant  kind ; 
the  nation  had  just  emerged  from  its  dejection ;  had  just  re- 
covered its  high  tone  of  thinking  and  acting :  every  pros- 
pect was  rich,  and  yet,  just  in  this  moment  of  fair  expecta- 
tion and  honest  hope,  we  are  damned  at  once  with  a  peace, 
which,  perhaps,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  recover. 

Mr.  Fox  now  went  into  an  examination  of  the  several  lead- 
ing articles  of  the  peace.  The  whole  was  done,  he  said,  upon 
the  principle  of  concession.  It  was  every  where  concession. 
If  he  wished  to  look  for  reciprocal  advantages,  no  such  thing 
was  to  be  found.  He  said,  he  would  not  follow  the  course  of 
many  of  his  friends,  in  going  over  minutely  the  ground  of  the 
various  cessions  which  had  been  made ;  but  he  declared  upon 
his  honour,  that  the  terms  were  obnoxious  in  the  extreme; 
and  he  pointed  out  a  variety  of  the  most  exceptionable  pas- 
sages, and  laid  his  finger  on  the  points  which  above  others 
were  ruinous  and  fatal  to  our  commerce.  He  concluded  with 
declaring  his  warm  approbation  of  the  amendment  of  lus  noble 
friend. 

The  debate  lasted  till  near  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
the  House  divided  on  the  original  Address : 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

v»  A  c,  i  Lord  Mahon    1  ^^q  ^r^^^  C Lord  Maitland  1  ^., 

Y^^^  iMr.  Bankes      j  ^°^ ^^^^  {Mr.  Byng         }  ^^- 

The  Amendments  were  consequently  carried  by  a  majority  of  i6* 
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Febnmry  19. 

On  the  X9th  of  February,  Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  expressed  hiB 
anxiety  to  know  what  the  mode  of  proceeding  would  be  which  the 
honourable  gentlemen  opposite  meant  to  pursue  in  consequence  of 
^  carrying  the  Amendment.    In  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  he 
believed  the  usage  of  parliament  rendered  it  necessary  that  notice 
should  be  given  of  the  day  on  which  it  would  be  proceeded  upon. 
Lord  John  Cavendish  said,  with  regard  to  the  day  of  proceeding 
upon  the  Treaties,  it  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  him.     Let  minis- 
ters chuse  their  own  day,  and  that  should  be  his.     An  early  day 
mufit,  however,  be  taken,  and  the  consideration  must  be  seriously 
gone  into,  when  such  parts  as  called  for  condemnation,  in  all  pro- 
bability,  would  receive  it.  Mr.  Secretary  Townshend  said,  as  long  as 
he  felt  himself  supported,  and  his  public  conduct  approved  by  such 
a  set  of  respectable  and  independent  gentlemen  as  had  s^ood  for- 
ward on  Monday  last,  and  voted  with  him,  he  was  perfectly  indif- 
]Perent  what  other  combination  of  parties,  what  new  junction  of  bo- 
dies of  men  opposed  him.    It  was  by  that  worthy  description  of 
characters,  the  country  gentlemen,  that  he  wished  his  conduct  to 
be  judged;  by  men  connected  with  no  party;  men  who  followed 
the  whistling  of  no  name ;  men  who  had  sense  and  spirit  to  judge 
for  themselves,    and  did  not  pin  their  faith  on  the  sleeves  of 
others :  to  such  men's  decisions  he  ever  should  bow  with  reve- 
rence ;  and  the  support  of  such  men  he  ever  should  consider  as  his 
highest  honour.    i£  he  must  fall,  if  he  must  be  condemned,  let 
such  men  try  his  cause,  and  he  was  sure  he  should  obtain  justice. 
He  was  ready  to  meet  any  motion  the  gentlemen  opposite  to  him 
intended  to  make,  and  the  sooner  they  brought  it  forward  the 
better. 

Mr.  Fox  declared  he  was  perfS^ctly  astonished  at  his  right 
honourable  friend's  language.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
ever  heard  a  gentleman's  conduct  was  less  praise-worthy,  be- 
cause that  gentleman  acted  in  concert  with  others.  This  doc- 
trine was  not  only  new  to  him,  but  the  more  extraordinary 
considering  from  whom  it  came.  Had  his  right  honourable 
friend  forgot  for  how  many  years  l^y  had  acted  together  with 
a  large  party  connected  upon  public  principle?  Had  he  to^ 
tdly  lost  the  recoUection  how  often  they  had  in  that  House 
foi^fat,  and  how  often  they  had  conquered,  when  acting  in 
concert  ?  Had  he  always  entertained  the  same  sentiments  as 
those  he  had  just  delivered  ?  Did  he  think  his  conduct  for- 
merly less  honourable  than  he  conceived  his  conduct  of  late  to 
have  been?  Had  the  many  years  they  had  acted  togjether  in 
concert  pnwed  the  least  ccNBo&rtable  of  his  life  ?  Did  he  &el 
himself  more  hgppy  and  more  easy  where  he  now  satt  ?  Or, 
what  was  iafimtely  of  higher  importaace^  did  he  iraa^e  )m 
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country  derived  more  advantages  from  his  services  in  his  present 
situation,  than  they  had  reaped  from  his  former  parliamentary 
conduct?  These  were  questions,  Mr.  Fox  said,  that  naturally 
occurred  to  his  mind ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  vulgar  and  invi- 
dious stile  of  argument,  to  which  his  right  honourable  friend 
had  adverted ;  an  evident  proof  to  him,  that  when  men  had 
been  baffled  on  one  important  point,  they  would  have  recourse 
to  any  pretext,  to  comfort  and  save  themselves  from  shame. 
But  if  it  was  necessary  to  follow  the  example,  it  would  be  easy 
for  him  to  prove  that  the  Address  the  House  had  voted,  had 
been  supported  by  as  many  gentlemen  of  the  description  just 
mentioned,  as  had  voted  the  oth^r  way ;  he  disdained  how- 
ever all  such  vulgar  and  invidious  distinctions,  and  was  free 
to  own,  that  there  were  on  the  other  side  the  House  many 
gentlemen  of  thp  highest  respectability,  whose  characters  he 
admired,  and  whose  friendship  he  had  thought  it  an  honour 
to  cultivate,  but  who  nevertheless  differed  extremely  from  him 
upon  political  subjects.  Let  gentlemen  exercise  the  freedom 
of  their  minds ;  let  them  judge  for  themselves :  he  desired  only 
to  be  tried  by  his  public  conduct,  but  he  never  would  admit 
that  any  man's  voting  with  a  body,  united  upon  principle, 
was  a  matter  of  reproach. 


Lord  John  Cavendish's  Resolutions  of  Censure  on  the 
Terms  of  the  Peace. 

February  21. 

THIS  being  the  day  fixed  for  taking  into  further  consideration 
the  articles  df  peace,  Lord  John  Cavendish  moved  the  follow- 
ing resolutions: 

'^  I.  That,  in  consideration  of  the  public  faith,  which  ought  to 
be  preserved  inviolable,  this  House  will  support  his  majesty,  in  ren- 
deruig  firm  and  permanent,  the  peace  to  be  conducted  definitively, 
in  consequence  of  the  provisional  treaty  and  preliminary  articles, 
which  have  been  laid  before  the  House.  2.  That  this  House  will, 
in  concurrence  with  his  majesty's  paternal  regard  for  his  people, 
emplby  its  best  endeavours  to  improve  the  blessings  of  peace>  to  the 
advantage  of  his  crown  and  subjects.  3.  That  his  majesty,  in  ac^ 
knowledging  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
has  acted  as  the  circumstances  of  affiurs  indispensably  required^ 
and  in  conformity  to  the  sense  of  parliament.  4.  That  the  con- 
cessions made  to  the  adversaries  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  said 
provisional  treaty  and  prelimipaiy  articles,  are  greater  than  they 
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were  entitled  to,  either  from  the  actual  situation  of  their  respective 
possessions,  or  from  their  comparative  strtn^.'*  The  two  first 
resolutions  were  agreed  to  without  any  opposition.  On  the  third 
a  short  debate  took  place,  occasioned  by  doubts  having  arisen  in 
the  minds  of  several  members,  respecting  the  nature  of  the  pow^r 
vested  in  the  king,  by  which  he  had  acknowledged  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States.  It  was  demanded,  whether  it  was  done 
by  virtue  of  his  royal  prerogative,  or  by  powers  granted  by  statute ; 
and,  if  the  latter,  by  wffat  statute  ?  In  answer  to  these  questions, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that 
the  statute  passed  last  year,  to  enable  the  king  to  make,  a  peace  or 
truce  with  the  colonies  in  North  America,  any  law,  statute,  matter, 
or  thing  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  gave  him  full  power  to 
recognize  their  independence ;  thoug;h  such  words  had  not  been 
inserted  in  the  act,  for  reasons  sufficiently  obvious.  Other  mem- 
bers, who  agreed  with  them  in  opinion  as  mr  as  it  respected  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  independence,  did  not  think  the  statute  in  ques- 
tion granted  him  any  authority  to  cede  to  theq^  any  part  of  the  pro* 
vince  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  With  respect  to  the  powers  of 
the  prerogative,  Mr.  WaUace  and  Mr.  Lee  maintained  that  the  king 
could  not  abdicate  a  part  of  his  sovereignty,  or  declare  any  number 
of  his  subjects  free  from  obedience  to  the  laws  in  being.  The  con- 
trary was  asserted  by  the  Attorney  general;  and  each  party  pledged 
himself,  if  the  matter  should  come  regularly  into  discussion,  to  make 
good  his  opinion.  A  challenge  to  the  same  effect  had  passed  in  the 
House  of  Peers  between  Lord  Loughborough  and  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. At  length  it  was  proposed  to  alter  the  Resolution  into  the 
following  form :  **  That  his  majesty,  in  acknowledging  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America,  b^  virtue  of  the  powers 
vested  in  him  by  an  act  of  the  last  session  of  parliament,  to  enable 
his  majesty  to  conclude  a  peace  or  truce,  &c.  has  acted,  ice" 
when  it  passed  without  a  division  ^— The  fourth  Resolution  occa- 
sioned a  long  and  vehement  debate,  in  which  the  same  ground  was 
gone  over  as  on  the  17th. 

Mr.  Fox  said: — 

I  rise,  Sir,  merely  to  answer  a  few  observations  that  have 
dropped  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  in  which  I  cannot  but 
consider  that  the  &cts  have  been  misconceived,  and  the  argu- 
ments deduced  from  those  fiu:ts  totally  misapplied  and  un- 
fairly stated.  In  what  I  have  to  say  on  these  particular 
points,  I  shall  not  trespass  long  on  the  patience  and  attention 
of  the  Hou3e  at  this  late  stage  of  the  debate.  I  should  have 
spoken  before,*  had  I  not  wished  to  have  heard  the  general 
opinion  of  the  House  on  this  question,  before  I  presumed  to 
^ve  my  sentiments  upon  it. 

The  argument  which  has  been  used  by  some  honourable 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  against  the  fourth 
Resolution  moved  by  my  noble  friend,  appears  to  me  the  most 
preposterous  and  chimerical  that  was  ever  ofiPered.      An 
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honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Macdonald)  has  said,  that  the 
House  coming  to  a  vote  of  disapprobation  on  the  prelimina* 
ries  and  provisional  treaty,  win  oe  construed  by  our  enemies 
as  an  absolute  intention  of  parliament  not  to  abide  by  the 
articles  they  contained.  The  honourable  gentleman  says  that 
it  will  be  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  recommencing  the 
war.  Is  it  then  to  be  imderstood,  that  we  are  inimical  to  the 
peace,  because  on  the  most  ddiberat^  consideration  of  its 
articles,  we  are  obliged  to  give  our  candid  opinions,  that  it  is 
not  such  a  peace  as  we  might  reasonably  have  expected  from 
the  relative  situations  of  Great  Britain  with  France  and  Spain? 
I  think  there  cannot  be  a  greater  assurance  of  our  pacific 
intention  than  what  is  conveyed  in  the  principles  of  this  fourth 
resolution,  as  it  is  connected  with  that  resolution  wherein  we 
have  pledged  ourselves  to  give  every  stability  and  permanency 
to  the  peace:  for,  notwithstanding  the  peace  is,  perhaps,  the 
worst  that  could  possibly  have  been  framed  for  th6  r^  in- 
terests of  this  nation,  yet  we  have  resolved  to  preserve  inviolate 
the  public  faith  which  has  been  pledged  in  this  negociation. 
If  there  is  a  possibility  of  giving  an  assurance  of  our  inclina- 
tions for  peace,  it  cannot  be  so  well  conveyed  as  in  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  this  resolution.  In  the  moment  that  we  find  the 
peace  so  justly  deserving  of  the  general  reprobation  it  has  re- 
ceived, we  pledge*  ourselves  to  see  every  iota  of  it  fulfilled.  In 
my  opinion,  the  first  resolution  would  not  be  so  stron^y  ex- 
pressive of  our  inclination  to  cultivate  the  friendship,  confi- 
dence, and  intercourse  with  our  late  enemies,  were  it  not  fol- 
lowed by  expressing  thus  the  sense  we  have  of  the  peace  being 
so  inadequate  to  what  our  real  and  relative  situation  might 
have  expected.  TTius  must  France,  Spain,  and  America,  con- 
sider, that  we  are  determined  for  peace,  indeed,  when  we  can 
so  solemnly  pledge  ourselves  to  ratify  and  validate  a  negotiation 
wherein  we  find  such  waste  of  our  interests  and  possessions. 
So  that  every  argument  upon  this  principle  is  the  most  vague, 
delusive,  and  ni^atory,  that  it  is  possible  for  human  reason  to 
conceive.  It  is  an  absurdity  too  enormous  for  common  sense 
to  countenance. 

But  if  this  resolution  was  not  so  immediately  necessary  for 
the  establishing  foreign  confidence,  it  is  absolutely  indispensi- 
bie  for  preserving  internal  consistency.  Did,  we  not  m  our 
vote  of  Monday  last  imply,  that  we  would  give  an  opinion 
upon  the  preliminaries  and  provisional  treaty  which  have  been 
laid  before  us?  Why  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  these 
papers,  if  the  consideration  of  them  must  pass  without  an 
opinion?  It  is  mocking  the  general  business  of  parliament,  to 
presume  that  we  should  meet  for  the  purpose  of  enquiring  Jm- 
to  these  papers,  witl^out  giving  our  opinion  as  the  result  of 
14 
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the  enquiry.     It  is  beneath  faroe  ksdi^  to  suppoie^  that  w« 
can  absjb'act  the  idea  of  joriviDg  an  opioioa  from  having  exer- 
cised our  jud^poients.    These  papejrs  have  been  the  aabject 
of  very  serious  and  ample  consideration.     We  have  all  form- 
ed an  opinion.     And,  although  I  will  not  say  every  person 
in  this  House  has  this  one  opinion,  yet  I  believe  the  excep- 
tions are  very  few,  indeed,  from  those  who  are  not  ccmvinced 
of  this  peace  being  most  inconsiderate,  improvident,  and  in* 
adequate  to  the  real  and  relative  interests  of  the  kingdom. 
If  such  is  the  general  opinion,  why  sliould  it  not  be  declare^  ? 
Have  we  not  pledged  oursdves  to  give  those  sentiments  which 
have  arisen  from  tne  most  serious  consideration  ?  If  gentlemen 
mean  by  their  opposition  to  tliis  resolution,  that,  from  tho 
papers  we  have  seen,  our  opinions  are  imperfect,  and  therefore 
incompetent  to  pass  any  vote  that  may  involve  in  it  a  coi^ 
sure  on  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  administration,  why 
are  not  those  papers  laid  before  us  which  might  alter  our 
opinions?   The  papers  have  be^i  asked  for,  and,   in  my 
opinion,  improperly.     If  this  was  not  my  opinion,  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  vote  for  every  paper  which  contained  the  least 
matter  of  information  on  the  subject.     But  when  I  consider 
how  impossible  it  is  for  me  to  judg^  what  papers  might  come 
before  the  public,  I  cannot  but  improve  of  their  not  being  call- 
ed for.      Were  I  to  call  for  these  papers,  I  might  ask  for  such 
as  might  prove  very  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the  country. 
The  minister  should  prrauce  such  papers  as  he  knows  not  to 
be  dangerous;  such  as  are  proper  to  meet  the  public  eye^  and 
will  tend  to  clear  the  characters  concerned  in  this  peace 
from  the  censure  they  must  otherwise  sustain;  but  if  .these 
papers  are  withheld,  and  there  are  a  sufficient  number  already 
on  the  table  to  afford  just  ground  for  this  resolution,  it  can 
only  be  deferred  with  an  intention  of  its  being  destroyed;  so 
that  I  conceive  this  aigument  as  only  meant  to  impede  the 
performance  of  that  promise  which  we  have  ffiven  to  the  pub* 
lie.    We  cannot,  if  we  would,  dispense  with  this  resolution^ 
consistently  with  our  own  honour,  and  the  duty  we  owe  the 
people.  ,  -        A 

Then  why  is  it  urged,  that  this  resolution  is  merely  brought 
forward  as  a  contest  for  power?  Is  it  a  contest  ior  power, 
that  we  appear  desirous  of  performing  our  engagements  with 
the  nation  ?  Can  it  be  construed  into  a  contest  for  power  in 
I  the  noble  lord  who  brings  forward  this  resolution  ?  Is  my  noble 
friend  to  be  considered  ambitious  for  power,  who  has  always 
been  loiown  to  avoid  rather  than  to  court  official  employment? 
Surely , no  I  If  he  has  a  blemish  to  foil  his  eininait  virtues,  it  is 
that  of  receding  from  those,  places  where  his  abUi^  and  inte- 
grity mi^t  promote  the  interests  of  his  country.  I  am  certain 
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diereit  not  ft  giHitfemioi  in  this  House,  poMetring  ^  Bfluikst 
degree  of  candour,  who  caii  attribute  such  a  htSe  and  pitifid 
motive  to  tiie  noble  lord.  Were  not  the  insinmitidn  as  per^ 
irerse  as  it  is  contemptible^  the  character  of  mv  noble  fHend 
wotdd  have  saved  his  resolution  from  such  a  paltry  and  disin-* 
l^esnous  aspersion.  But  it  is  txiKng  with  the  time  and  atten^ 
tion  of  the  House,  to  give  this  assertion  a  serious  reply.  All 
I-ahaH  say  upon  this  part  of  the  subfect  is,  that  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  hazarded  can  in  no  manner  be  successful.  If  it 
is  meant  to  save  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  fironfi  the  disgrace 
of  his  measures,  there  needs  not  diis  resdution  to  pass  whOe 
the  memory  of  the  peace  on  your  table  remains  in  the  minds  of 
the  people.  Or  if  it  supposes,  that  putting  aside  this  resdiik*- 
tion  will  be  die  means  of  preserving  the  present  system,  I  tru^t 
|hat  it  is  too  generally  known  in  uiis  House,  that  tfaisresob- 
tion  is  not  necessary  to  destroy  an  administration  which  i^  al- 
ready fiiUen.  And  here  I  must  express  my  regret  fat  my  ho-> 
nouraMe  friend  below  (ISr  Cecil  Wray)  having  seen  any 
thing  in  our  conduct  this  evening  to  have  excite<^  in  Una 
sentunents  and  expressions  that  I  trust  his  reflection  wiDoon-- 
demn.  I  lament  the  loss  of  his  confidence,  becanse  he  pos- 
sesses my  friendship ;  but  I  can  only  attribute  it  to  a  total  mis- 
understanding of  the  principle  of  wis  resolution;  otherwise  I 
am  confident  ne  would  never  have  thus  sounded  the  alarum  of 
independency,  and  have  quitted  that  cable  of  firiendsli»  ^»^ch  1 
should  have  hoped  would  have  nev^  been  parted :  so  Uiat  I  will 
not  condemn  bis  behaviour,  although  I  must  lament  the  loss 
of  his  approbation.  I  am  assured  ^f  the  honesty  of  his  inten- 
tion, while  I  question  the  propriety  of  his  conduct  What  he 
has  s$id,  goes  against  die  forming  of  any  administration ;  and 
it  shews,  that  he  has  not  been  much  used  to  the  making  of 
ministers. 

An  honourable  gend^man  on  the  other  side!  of  die  House, 
(Mr.  Po^wys)  thought  proper  to  censure  the  coalition  of  parties 
in  a  former  debate.  Indeed,  he  has  mentioned  them  again  in 
die  present;  but  I  trust  this  censure  is  undeserved.  What- 
ever coalition  of  parties  there  ihay  be^  has  arisen  fitnn  die 
necessity  of  men  uniting  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  th^ 
constitution  of  the  eountiy  inriolate  frmn  the  attack  of  an  in- 
dividual, who  has  had  the  temerity  to  act  more  firom  his  own 
dictates,  than  from  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  or  dte 
neceftities  of  die  country.  If  ever  the  situation  of  a  country 
required  a  coalition  of  parties  that  could  preserve  the  vigour 
of  the  state  from  debility,  it  is  tbat  df  the  present.  I  trust 
diere  can  be  no  neee^ity  for  argument  to  enforce  this,  iHi9e 
diose  prdiiminaries^  and  that  mrorisional  treaty,  lie  on  pur 
table.    I  am  frit  to  beast  et  being  cwneeted  with  aset  of 
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r  priwffiptea  are  Htm  ham  on  vhiok  die  iMe  kaa  fi» 
a  long  time  pttt  been  prewarfed  from  abiolute  de9tnictioii.  It 
is  to  die  virtwft  of  these  neo  ilM.  I  have  surrendered  my  pri- 
MstoopioioMs  jod  iiicluifllioQs.  It  is  thus  onlj  that  I  could 
pfiWBBft  myself  from  fiiUing  ioto  those  errors  wbkh  the  prqu- 
dific%  passioiiis  and  perpleodties  of  human  nature  wiil»  at  times* 
oecasioa.  And»  thus  I  have  been  always  answerable  to  my 
oountry  for  my  cond6€t;  for  iu  e^^ury  public  transactton  I  bava 
thou^t  it  most  aafe  to  reaigu  m^y  private  opinioD^  when  I 
fe«iia  it  depart!^  from  theffeneral  opinion*  of  those  with  whom 
I  was  comaected  by  friendship,  confidaace^  and  veneration* 
Those  whoae  virtues  claimed  my  respect,  fuid  whose  abilities 
my^admimtion,  couU  not  but  prove  the  best  directors  of  a 
cemdncl)  which,  alone^  might  foil  by  its  temerity,  or  be  lost 
by.tempte«ioBu 

And  now  I  must  beg  leave  to  say  a  few  words  on  what  I 
foei  ol  the  most  serious,  nature^  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  com* 
plocency  of  my  own  feelings.  The  senliments  whidh  have 
foUen  from  geutlemGn,  of  iriiom  I  had  flattered  myself  toi 
have  possessed  the  friendship  and  good  opinion,  Wve  occar 
siomed  in.  me  a  retrospect  of  my  past  conduct.  I  have  re^ 
mnred  my  conduct  with  a  severity  of  retrospect,  that  I  should 
scarcely  lutve  endured,  had  it  not  been  from  a  conviction  that 
I  really  committed  a  fault  which  merited  the  most  painful  of 
all  foeliiE^-^that  of  losing  the  suf^Kurt  and  approbation  of 
men,  whose  virtues  I  reverence,,  and  whose  good  opinions  it 
is  my  ffreatest  pride  and  happiness  to  cultivate.  But,  however 
paiii£u  this  severity  of  retrospect  may  have  proved,  I  find  it 
empty  con^nsated  in  the  pleasure  every  honest  mind  feels, 
whexx  it  can  bear  testimony  to  the  purity  and  consistency  of  its 
mtentions*  As  no  inquisition  can  be  so  formidable  to  sensi- 
bility as  that  which  our  own  reflecticm  holds  on  our  acticms, 
the  vesnlt  of  my  enquiry  is  attended  with  an  increase  of  satis- 
&etion  propcnrtionate  to  the  pain  I  felt  for  its  necessity,  and 
fear,  lest  I  should  find  myself  deserving  of  what  I  have  this 
night  so  painfrdly  experienced:  I  mean  the  for^ure  of 
fiieiidship^  suf^rt,  and  confidence^  where  I  have  always  son^t 
its  enjc^went  .  It  is  only  from  such  characters  as  have  my  ea« 
tsera,  tibat  I  have  sought  support  and  connection.  However,  I 
find  niysdf  this  evenmg  deserted  by  those  whom  I  thou^t 
nsvwr  to  have  given  a  pretence  for  losing  their  estimation ;  and 
thercoret  I  escperience  on  the  occasion  would  be  insiq[^)ortabIa 
iiideec^  were  it  not  from  a  consciousness  of  its  bemg  unde- 
served. And  this  convicdon  is  in  a  great  measure  confirmed 
hy  what  I  have  seen  since  I  receded  from  that  administration, 
in  which  Aere  was  no  priadfile  of  stahilitjr  and  connection  to 
siqpport  k^  wkh  honour  to  itself  aii4  werare  to  the  people, 
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That  we  were  justified  in  our  receding  from  such  an  adminis- 
tration, has  been  daily  evinced  by  those  who  have  since  fol- 
lowed  our  example.  Have  not  those,  who  were  deluded  by 
pretence,  not  confirmed. by  principle  to  take  share  with  a  man 
whom  they  now  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  deserting,  proved 
the  necessity  of  our  conduct?  It  can  be  no  small  sati^;u:tion 
to  me  to  see  those  follow  my  conduct,  whom,  indeed,  I  could 
rather  have  chosen  to  follow.  Can  there  be  a  greater  demon- 
stration of  the  propriety  of  onr  conduct,  than  seeing  others  re- 
ceding one  by  one  from  a  connection  which  has  betrayed  every 
principle  on  which  their  confidence  was  founded  ?  ^ 

But  while  I  produce  these  as  indisputable  arguments  in  fa- 
vour of  the  propriety  of  our  resignation,  and  opposing  th^ 
measures  which  have  been  since  pursued  to  \he  disgrace  and 
ijijury  of  the  country,  I  shall  not  disavow  my  having  an 
ambition  to  hold  such  a  situation  in  office,  as  may  enable  me 
to  promote  the  interest  of  my  country.  I  will  confess,  that  I 
am  desirous  of  enjoying  an  eminence  which  must  flatter  my 
ambition,  promote  my  convenience,  and  enable  me  to  exert 
myself  in  my  country^s  service;  and  in  confessing  this  desire,  I 
trust  that  it  cannot  be  termed  presumption,  I  flatter  myself  d^t 
I  am  not  inadequate  to  the  importance  of  such  a  situation ;  nor 
do  I  think  that  I  gave,  during  the  short  time  I  held  a  respec- 
table place  in  administration,  any  reason  why  I  should  not 
offer  mvself  a  candidate  for  a  share  in  that  new  arrangement 
which  tne  late  neglectful,  not  to  give  a  worse  epithet,  conduct 
of  the  first  lord  of  the  treasary  has  rendered  indispensible. 
But  this  is  a  subject  which  I  think  more  prudent  to  wave^ 
than  to  enforce  by  adducing  arguments,  or  referring  to  in- 
stances. 

I  shall  now  take  an  opportunity  of  observing  some  particu- 
lars, in  answ^  to  what  has  fallen  from  an  honourable  meniber 
(Mr.  Keith  Stewart)  relative  to  the  stateof  our  navy  not  being 
such  as  to  countenance  the  continuance  of  the  war.  He  says, 
that  the  accounts  of  the  relative  state  of  our  navy  are  untrue; 
it  neither  was,  nor  is  in  that  condition  in  which  it  has  been 
represented.  But  this  assertion  does  not  go  so  &r  against 
our  disapprobation  as  some  other  arguments  that  were  made 
in  this  and  the  U(q)er  House  in  the  course  of  last  Monday's  de^ 
bate.  It  was  then  positively  asserted,  that  the  real  state  of 
our  navy  was  represented  &r  superior  to  its  actual  condition; 
that  it  was  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  services  to  which  it 
was  allotted  in  its  several  destinations  ;  that  some  ships  were 
foul,  others  rotten,  and  others  not  stored.  But  these  are  in- 
stances that  can  be  adduced  in  every  fleet ;  they  are  as  equaUy 
applicable  to  our  enemies  as  to  ourselves.  But  the  candid  and 
&ir  statement  of  the  sulgect  would  be  this.    Can  it  be)iro¥ed 
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that  our  navy  was  inadequate  to  any  service  on  which  it  wa9 
dispatched  ?  Has  there  been  any  one  offensive  or  defensive 
measure  declined  in  consequence  of  our  navy  being  incompe- 
tent to  the  duty  ? »  If  this  can  be  proved,  then  I  shall  most 
chearfully  consent  to  lose  this  resolution.  I  will  even  join 
those  who  are  now  so  forward  in  the  praises  of  a  peace,  which, 
to  every  man  of  common  sense,  is  the  most  disgraceful  and  dis- 
advantageous of  any  this  country  can  produce.  I  will  even 
join  them  in  their  loudest  praises.  There  is  nothing  their 
enthusiasm  can  suggest  in  its  favour,  but  I  will  most  readily 
subscribe  to.  But  while  I  am  confident  that  no  such  proof 
can  be  brought,  I  must  contend  for  the  necessity  and  pro-^ 
priety  of  this  resolution. 

And  now  permit  me  to  mention,  that  this  assertion  is  not 
only  destitute  of  evidence  and  veracity,  but  even  of  common 
gratitude  and   candour.     It  has  originated  from  those  who 
are  known  to  be  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  that  noble 
and  honourable  character  they  are  thus  endeavouring  to  de- 
preciate.    But  not  to  say.any  thing  farther  oa  this  cjsagree- 
able  part  of  the  subject,  has  it  the  least  support  from  the  com- 
parison of  facts  and  circumstances  ?      Would  the  noble  lord 
(Keppel)  have  been  so  ready  to  resign  his  place  because  he 
disapproved  of  the  peace,  had  he  been  sensible' of  our  nan^al 
inability  for  war  ?    Is  he  to  be  considered  so  much  an  ad- 
vocate for  war,  that  he  would  absolutely  risque  his  own  cha- 
racter to  imputation,  if  not  merited  disgrace  and  dishonour? 
Surely  nothing  can  demonstrate  the  falsity  and  malice  of  this 
assertion    so  incontrovertibly,  as  the  first  lord  of   the   ad- 
miralty having  resigned  his  employment.     Had  he  not  been 
confident  of  the  condition  of  the  fleet  being  adequate  to  every 
relative  service  of  war,  he  would  have  been  sensible  of  the 
impropriety  of  opposing  a  peace.      He  must  have  seen  the 
folly  and  danger  of  such  a  conduct,  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  destruction  it  might  bring  on  the  country,  and  the  dis- 
grace it  would,  consequently,  bring  upon  himself.     But,  how- 
ever, not  to  adduce  any  more  arguments  to  controvert  an  as- 
sertion that  has  no  other  foundation  than  error,  malice,  and 
ingratitude,  I  shall  proceed  to  state  some  facts  which  prove 
the  state  of  our  navy  being  in  a  condition  sufficiently  power- 
fill  for  any  relative  operation  in  war.     It  will  prove  that  the 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty^  I  piean  my  noble  friend,  had  just 
reason  for  his  confidence  in  its  competency.     Whatever  in- 
fbimation  the  honourable  member  (Mr.  Keith  Stewart)  may 
have  received  respecting  the  superior  state  of  our  enemies 
power,  I  will  pledge  myself  to  produce  authentic  and  indis- 
putable evidence,  that  in  the  course  of  last  year  our  navy  in- 
creased seventeen  in  its  number,  while  that  of  France  had  sut 
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fered  ft  diminution  of  thirteen.  Admiral  Kgot  would  haye 
had  by  this  time  fifty-four  sail  of  the  line  in  the  West  Indies. 
This  would  have  been  «uch  a  force  for  every  defensive  and 
oHensive  purpose,  as  the  situation  of  those  seas  might  have 
]!<equired  or  permitted.  We  might  then  have  been  perfecdy 
at  ease  with  regard  to  the  safety  of  those  possessions,  es^)eci- 
ally  when  the  state  of  die  Spanish  navy  was  considered,  and 
that  we  had  also  remaining  at  home  thirty-four  ships  of  the 
line.  If  such  is  tlie  situation  of  our  navy,  as  I  pledge  my* 
self  to  prove,  can  there  be  a  pretence  for  vindicating  the  ne- 
cesgity  of  those  enormous  cessions  which  lie  before  us  on  the 
table?  ^ 

I  might,  on  this  occasion,  repeat  the  arguments  whidi 
have  been  already  adduced  to  shew  the  little  attention  which 
has  been  paid  to  the  interest  and  feelings  of  the  country  in 
this  negociation.  But  this  would  be  only  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  what  they  must  have  already 
formed  an  opinion  on,  in  consequence  of  the  able  argu- 
ments that  have  be^i  ofiered  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  preliminaries  and  provisional  treaty.  However,  I 
must  observe  that,  in  this  negociation,  our  enemies  have 
exacted  our  possessions,  without  paying  that  tenderness  to  our 
feelings  which  they  have  always  afFectea  to  pay  in  similar  ne- 
gociations.  There  does  not  appear  in  thi«  negociation  the 
jbast  circumstance  to  flatter  our  sacrifice  of  honour  as  well  as 
possession.  The  j^apers  before  us  bear  too  evident  signs 
of  the  disregard  and  negligence  with  which  they  have  been 
settled.  But  while  they  contain  every  mark  of  humility,  igno- 
miny, and  disadvantage  to  this  country,  they  evidently  shew 
the  triumph  and  superiority  of  our  enemies.  For  prima  facie^ 
we  find  every  advantage  given  to  our  enemies,  and  not  one 
solid  and  real  advantage  retained  or  restored  to  ourselves. 
.We  have  granted  to  the  Americans  the  privilege  of  fishing 
on  the  only  part  of  Newfoundland,'  which  is  left  us  by  our 
cession  to  France.  It  is  true  tliey  are  excluded  from  the 
privilege  of  drying  their  fish  on  our  territories;  but  this  is 
merely  a  negative  advantage;  it  includes  no  positive  in- 
terest :  for  since  France  has  a  privilege  of  part  of  this  island, 
it  will  be  very  easy  for  America  to  fish  with  us,  and  dry 
them,  by  permission,  on  French  territories.  Thus  it  is 
evident,  that  our  fishery,  so  much  boasted,  in  Newfound- 
land is,  in  a  manner  annihilated;  not,  to  mention  the  im- 
policy of  ceding  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  all  the  posses- 
sions that  we  have  reserved  are  only  such  as  tend  to  create 
jealousies  which  may  be  pretences  for  war  at  a  future  period. 
But  to  take  a  general  view  of  this  peace,  we  find  it  contains 
a  sacrifice  of  our  chief  possessions  in  America,  Afirica,  and 
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Aflis.  By  l}>e  bawidaries  which  have  been  so  car^Mly  pre- 
scribed, we  hare  excluded  ouraelves  from  the  Missisoppi; 
«o  that  we  only  retain  the  name,  without  bebg  able  to  enjoy 
its  possesion.  We  have  lost  West  Florida,  and  ceded  the 
East  to  compleat  our  loss  of  American  territory.  And,  in 
dds  last  cession,  in  a  treaQr  for  peace,  we  have  given  Shpam 
the  greatest  temptation  for  war.  We  have  resigned  to  them 
those  advantages  which  were  always  thdr  annovance  and  ter- 
ror. In  this  as  well  as  in  every  other  part  of  this  nq;ocia- 
tioo,  that  first  principle  of  treaty  has  been  totally  disrcnwrded. 
The  retention  of  places,  the  relative  power  of  which  is  td 
chedk  the  (^rations  c(  war,  is  the  best  security  for  the  pre- 
servation of  peace.  In  the  West  Indies  we  have  restored  the 
Island  of  St  Lucia,  besides  ceding  and  guaranteeing  the  Uand 
of  Tobago ;  but  as  a  compensation  for  this  latter  cession,  we 
have  the  Islands  of  Nevis  and  Montsenat ;  therefore  what  haa 
been  restored  to  us  by  France  in  the  west  Indies,  cannot  at 
all  be  considered  as  a  compensation  for  St  Lucia.  We  may 
be  said  to  have  only  for  restoring  this  invaluable  island  to  tOA 
Frendi,  Grenada,  the  Grenadines^  St  Vincent,  and  Doimnica* 
And  for  all  our  acknowledgments,  cessions,  and  restoratioaa 
b  America,  we  are  only  possessed  of  the  Bahamas.  In  Afiiea 
we  have  ceded  and  guaranteed  to  France  the  river  Senegal 
aad  aU  ite  dependencies,  with  the  forts  of  St  Louis,  Fodoi^ 
Galam,  Argmn,  and  Portendie;  and  to  oompieat  diis  ASA* 
can  cession,  we  have  engaged  to  restore, the  island  of  Goraa. 
And  in  return  for  all  the  forts,  the  river  Senegal  with  de- 
pendencies, and  Goree,  France  has  01^  guaranteed  to  na 
Fort  James  and  the  river  Gambia.  The  dependencies  of 
the  river  Gambia  are  to  be  understood  as  included  in  this 
guarantee,  where  we  have  been  too  careless  to  have  thcoi 
specified  in  the  same  manner  as  in  our  cession  to  France. 
In  Asia  we  are  engaged  to  restore  France  all  the  establish* 
inents  which  belonged  to  them,  at  the  commencement  of  tha 
war,  on  the  coast  of  Orixa  and  in  Bengal :  besides  granting 
them  the  liberty  of  surrounding  Chandemagore,  with  a  ditra 
for  draining  the  waters.  We  are  likewise  engsMd  to  take 
such  measures  as  shall  secure  to  the  subjects  of  Franee,  in 
that  part  of  India,  and  on  the  coast  of  Orixa,  Coroma^ddy 
and  Malabar,  a  safe,  free,  and  independent  trade.  In  the 
next  article^  we  restore  Pondicherry  and  KaricaL  We  like* 
wise  procure  as  a  dependency  to  this  restoration  the  two  dia« 
tricts  of  Valanour,  Bahour,  and  the  four  Magans.  Franca 
also  enters-again  into  the  possession  of  Mah^  and  the  Comp* 
tmr  at  Surat  In  Asia,  all  this  we  grant  without  the  least 
eessicm  received  from  France;  and,  notwithstanding,  alltbia 
prof^jsion  of  liberality  ii|  incQmpetent  to  preserve  wd  peaoa 
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from  ^ispeninon  and  interruption.  By  the  sixteenth  article 
tre  are  exposed  to  the  continuance  of  the  war  as  much  as  if 
we  had  not  restored  an  indi  of  right,  privilege,  or  possession 
in  those  parts  to  France.  In  Europe  we  have  cons(»ited  to 
l^e  abrogation  and  suppression  of  dl  the  articles  relattve  to 
Dunkirk,  from  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  to  this  period 
inclusively.  This  has  been  entered  upon  without  the  least 
pretence  or  appearance  of  equivalent.  From  this  real  stale 
of  the  negociation,  can  we  have  a  possibility  of  withholding 
our  assent  to  this  resolution?  Are  not  ail  these  American, 
African,'  Asian,  and  European  cessions,  sufficient  evidence  that 
the  peace  is  not  so  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  kingdom, 
as  our  relative  state  and  strength  required  ?  We  may  repre- 
sent our  own  debility,  to  prove  the  necessity  of  a  peace. 
But,  in  our  approbation  of  this  peace,  it  must  be  demon- 
strated, that  from  our  relative  debility  a  better  peace  we  could 
neither  expect  nor  obtain.  If  our  finances  were  straitened, 
it  remains  to  be  proved,  that  the  finanei^s  of  our  enemies  were 
not  equally  exhausted.  D(o  we  not  know  that  France  never 
supported  a  war  with  m(n*e  ^difficulty ;  that  Spain  was  tiearly 
in  a  state  of  national  bankruptcy;  and  that  America  was 
in  a  state  of  national  poverty?  But  this  last  I  adduce  not  as 
an  instance  of  the  policy  of  the  American  war.  I  am  con- 
vinced that,  although-«he  was  without  resource,  yet  her  una- 
nimitv,  her  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  her  independence, 
woulcL  be  sufficient  to  repel  the  united  forces  of  all  Europe. 

It  was  from  this  opinion,  that  I  have  always  reprobated  a 
war  that  was  as  ridiculous  in  its  object  as  it  was  unjust  in  its 
principle.  However,  this  is  by  no  means  a  palliative  for 
this  enormous  cession  for  which  this  peace  has  been  obtained. 
For,  although  it  might  be  impossible  to  have  conquered 
America,  yet  her  being  destitute  of  resource  gave  us  a  great 
advantage,  when  considered  relatively,  as  she  was  in  alliance 
with  France  and  Spain.  From  this  knowledge,  we  might 
have  seen  the  pohcy  and  power  of  withdrawing  our  troops 
from  America,  had  the  war  necessarily  continued.  We  might 
have  d&ected  them  against  France  and  Spain  as  an  accession 
of  strength,  without  feariug  its  being  counterbalanced  by  any 
assistance  they  could  derive  from  America.  Without  re- 
source for  her  own  exigencies,  she  could  have  no  power  of 
f  ranting  subsidies  to  them.  All  the  assistance  which  she  might 
ave  lent  to  them  could  be  only  a  few  troops,  that,  in  &t, 
could  prove  of  no  great  advantage,  while  we  had  the  policy 
to  confine  ourselves  to  the  object  of  a  naval  war.  It  isj 
tiberefore,  most  clearly  apparent,  that  we  had  every  right  to 
expect  a  more  advantageous  peace  than  what  is  under  our 
consideration.  *  .. 
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Alid»  hefCf  Sir,  I  shall  take  notioe  of  an  BTgmtkmt  offered 
by  an  honourable  gentleman;  to  prove  that  this  peace  is,  Jiot* 
wk&jsfeandin^  every  evidence  to  the  contrary  that  has  been 
produced,  Reserving  of  our  approbation:  nay,  that  It  has- 
^ven  received  virtually,  if  not  positively,  our  applause;  for 
the  honourable  gentlonan  says,  that  in  our  second  resolution, 
we  have  pledged  our  endeavours  to  cultivate  the  blessings  of 
thmt  peace,  which  we  mean,  by  this  fourth  resolution,  to  cen- 
sure and  condeito.  Surely,  said  he,  this  peace  must  have 
received  our  approbation,  when  we  have  acknowledged  that 
it  has  blessings,  which  we  are  pledged  to  cultivate;  and  that 
it  is,  likewise,  sel£«vident,  that  a  peace  must  deserve  our  ap- 
probation, to,  which  the  wprd  blessing  can,  with  any  pro- 
priety, be  annexed.  I  wish  the  honourable  gentleman  had 
atm^fied  the  word  Uessings  to  this  peace  .with  the  least  pro* 
{Miety.  But  he  will  pardon  tne  in  saying,  that  he  misrepre- 
sents  the  words  and  meaning  of  this  second  rescdution.  The 
wcnrd  blessings  is  connected  witji  the^  general  idea  and  mean* 
ing  of  a  peace*  My  noble  friend  who  moved  the  resolution, 
cpukl  never  have  so  much  mistaken  this  peace,  as  to  havp 
annexed  blessings  as  its  consequence.  Let  the  honourable 
gentl^aan  attend  to  the  words  of  the  resolution,  and  he  will 
find  his  position  has  been  very  unfiurly  stated  and  erron^ 
ously  conceived.  He  will  find  the  words  are,  *^  the  blessing 
of  peace^"  and  not  of  this  peace.  But  in  regard  to  the  reid 
intuition  of  thus  pledging  ourselves  to  cultivate  the  blessings 
of  peace^  it  is  only  a  necessary  assurance  of  our  wishes  and 
endeavours  to  render  it  reciprocally  advantageous,  by  which 
means  its  permanency  can  only  be  preserved.  It  is  a  pledge 
that  we  mean  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  our  com* 
merdal  system,  in  order  to  make  such  reflations  as  th^ 
alteration  of  our  empire,  and  the  creation  of  the  states,  may 
require :  for  it  is  only  by  such  a  resolution  that  we  can  pair 
iicte  the  neglect  of  administration,  in  having  made  this  peace, 
without  having  to  produce  the  least  sign,  intention,  or  ap- 
pearance, of  a  commercial  plan  adapted  to  the  altered  ill* 
terests  of  the  empire.  It  is  thus  that  we  can  ohly  assure 
France,  Spain,  and  America,  of  our  sincerity  to  k^ep  inr 
violate  the  puUtc  faith,  which  is  pledged,  in  the  preliminaries 
and  provisional  treaty.  And  here  I  cannot  avoid  observipg 
the  attempt  to  impose  this  peace  upon  our  credulity  and  judg? 
ment,  as  being  n^ociated  on  the  principle  of  the  uii  possidetis. 
Had  this  really  been  the  principle  of  its  negociation,  France 
would  neither  have  been  in  possession  of  the  Newfoundland 
fishery,  nor  would  she  have  had  a  foot  of  East  Indian  |«r- 
ritory.  But,  indeed, -  the  absurdity  of  such  .a.  pretence. is; evi- 
dent,^ from  the  ritnation  of  the  country  being  rjq^re^i^^d  $s 


toUlly  di^fisraftt  from  what  is  the  foundation  of  the  $0$  Pf^- 
detis.  And  here  I  ]|iu$(t  ftate  the  two  principles  which  direct 
every  nc^dation.  The  one  is  the  tdi  possidetis;  the  other, 
reciprocal  and  general  restitiition.  ILeciprocal  and  genial 
restitution  directs  and  ffovems  a  neffociation  for  peace,  whesi 
the  belligerent  powers  nave  equal  desire  and  reason  for  con- 
cluding the  war.  It  is  then  they  And  it  their  interest  to  're- 
instate each  other  reciprocally  in  the  possessions  they  have 
lost.  The  uti  possidetis  is  the  principle  of  negociation  wben 
either  of  the  belligerent  powers  are  the  conquerors.  It  Is 
then  thjC  vanquished  are  obliged  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  tbeir 
possessions.  As  they  have  not  power,  they  assume  not  tha 
pretence  of  demanding  restitution.  They  are,  therefore,  con- 
tent to  purchase  peace  with  the  loss  cf  what  their  enemy  has 
taken,  because  they  know  their  imbecility  to  support  war. 
But  in  the  present  negociation  we  have  all  the  disnonour  of 
the  uti  possidetis  were  it  against  us,  and  all  the  disadvantage 
of  partial,  not  reciprocal  restitution.  To  consider  the  peace 
in  a  relative  point  of  view,  we  shall  find  that  France  retains 
what  she  has  taken  from  us,  and  receives  a  general  restitution 
of  all  we  have  taken  from  her.^  Never  was  a  peace  so  negli- 
gently, disgracefully,  and  injuriously  concluded  for  this  nation. 
Surely,  nothing  can  account  for  it  so  clearly  as  a  retrospect 
M  the  minister's  conduct  and  conseouence  with  whom  our 
enemies  were  to  neeociate.  It  is  eviaent  our  enemies  w^e 
sensible  of  his  not  having  that  support  and  confidence  which 
was  necessary  to  invigorate  the  arm  of  war  against  them. 
They  were  sensible^  that  he  was  conscious  of  his  own  tot- 
tering  power,  and,  therefore,  they,  with  their  usual  sagacity 
and  p^ietration,  perceived  it  was  the  happy  moment  for  their 
demands  and  our  concessions.  It  is  thus  that  we  learn  the 
foreign  character  and  estimation  of  the  minister.  The  pre- 
liminaries and  provisional  treaty  is  a  foreign  lesson  to  teach 
us  domestic  caution  and  information. 

It  has  been  urged  as  a  mark  of  our  weakness,  that  the  ge- 
neral system  of  me  war  has  been  more  of  a  defensive  than 
offensive  nature.  Happy  am  I  to  find  we  have  not  waged  a 
general  offensive  war,  according  to  the  system  on  which  the 
war  was  conducted.  The  view  of  the  peace  before  me  is 
jsufficient  reason  for  my  approving  the  policy  and  necessity  di 
our  war  being  generally  defensive:  for  had  we  waged  offisn- 
^ve  war  with  success  against  forts,  garrisons,  and  Swds,  we 
should  only  have  had  the  more  to  have  returned  at  the  nego- 
tiation for  peace.  Could  we  have  ccHifined  our  operations 
*{tfainst  ships  instead  oS  forts,  garrisons,  district^  and  islands^ 
Wen  we  should  have  retained  whatever  we  mi£^  haye  had 
W  good  fortufiexo  Ymm  taken.    These  would  have  been  reil 
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■tmd  permanait  acquisitions.  Tliey  would  not  have  Iain 
within  the  minister's  power  of  restoring.  Since  I  see  such 
a  general  cession  and  restoration  of  what  had  cost  the  coun- 
try so  much  blood  and  treasure  to  retain  and  possess,  I  can* 
not  but  lament  the  offensive  war  we  have  waged.  Had  we 
taken  less^  less  had  there  been  to  have  restored.  So  that  at 
least  we  should  have  saved  much  dissrace  in  proportion  as 
the  articles  would  have  contained  a  less  appearance  of  ces* 
sion  and  restoration*  Who  that  views  the  preliminaries 
and  provisional  treaty  will  not  blush  for  the  ignominy  of  the 
natiotial  character  it  will  hand  down  to  posterity  I  Who 
could  have  supposed,  that  such  a  treaty  would  have  been 
concluded  in  17835  as  the  consequence  of  our  successes  in 
the  year  1782! 

And  now  I  would  beg  leave  to  say  a  few  words  in  answer 
to  what  has  fidlen  from. an  honourable  baronet  (Sir  Edward 
Astley),  respectinff  two  pensions  that  were  granted  by  the 
late  first  lord  of  the  treasury :  I  mean  the  Marquis  of  Kock* 
ingham.  Happy  am  I  that  such  an  opportunity  is  given  me 
of  vindicating  nis  memory  from  any  aspersion  whidi  might 
otherwise  adhere  to  it.  The  honourable  baronet  has  been 
pleased  tO  say,  that  we  had  not  enquired  into  those  shameful^ 
extravagant,  and  unmerited  pensions  which  were  granted  by 
the  administration  we  succeeded,  because  we  had  committed 
the  same  lavishment  of  the  public  money  ourselves.  As  &r 
as  the  pensions  to  which  he  alludes  relate  to  my  conduct^ 
I  have  only  to  answer,  they  were  granted  without  my  appro- 
bation ;  for  I  am  free  to  confess,  that  I  did  not  altogether 
approve  of  the  necessity  or  the  principle  of  these  pensicms: 
but  although  they  might  not  have  entirely  mv  consent,  yet 
the  accusation.comes  rather  improperly,  as  a  reflection  against 
our  conduct.  The  pensions  were  not  granted  to  those  who 
merited  our  regard,  either  from  attachment,  principle^  or 
service  in  our  interest.  We  granted  them  to  the  friends  and 
adherents  of  those  who  were  known  to  profess  sentiments 
totally;  distinct  from  what  we  had  adopted.  But  humanity 
and  liberality  were  the  characteristic  features  of  the  de- 
ceased marquis's  disposition.  He  was  of  a  temper  too  dis- 
interested to  reward  his  own  adherents  with  such  pecuniary 
.  sratuiti^.  It  was  his  principle,  to  retain  the  attachment  of 
his  friends,  not  by  mercenary  benefits,  but  by  his  conduct 
commanding  their  afToctioii:  and  merit  and  necessity,  even 
in  those  who  were  inimical  to  himself  and  connections,  had 
always  a  claim  to  hi^^  assistance.  It  was  by  this  irrcsistibb 
conduct  that  he  conciliated  his  enemies  and  retained  ]|it 
friends.  -  It  was  not  his  object  in  possessinff  power,  to  enridi 
mercenary  dependents,  at  the  expence  of  the  public.     He 
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took  power,  not  for  plundering,  but  preserving  and  promot- 
ing the  properties  and  privileges  of  the  people.  So  that  the 
honourable  baronet  h^  with  great  impropriety  adverted  to 
these  pensions,  as  an  instance  of  corruption  in  one  of  the 
most  able  and  virtuous  ministers  that  ever  did  or  ever  will 
direct  a  state. 

It  has  been  mentioned  as  an  argument  against  the  present 
resoltttion,  that  the  decision  to  which  we  came  last  Tuesday 
morning,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  ambassadors  now  in  town 
delaying  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  It  is  said,  that  they 
have  expressed  a  shyness  to  conclude  what  remains  to  perfect 
the  n^otiation,  alledging,  that  they  perceive  from  the  de- 
termination of  the  House,  their  disinclination  to  fulfil  the 
articles ;  and  that  we  have  only  entered  upon  this  negotiation, 
merely  as  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  But,  instead  of  thus  un- 
candidly  stating  such  a  position,  would  it  not  have  been  more 
consistent  with  the  truth,  to  have  attributed  this  conduct  to 
•their  diffidence  in  the  administration,  possessing  long  enough 
the  power  of  compleating  the  negotiation.  Is  it  not  more 
wise  and  prudent  in  them,  to  suspend  their  commissions  for 
treaty  until  they  see  an  administration  so  firmly  established, 
as  may  give  a  due  and  proper  validity  to  the  negociation  ? 
It  would  be  very  hasty  and  premature  conduct  in  them,  to 
express  any  eagerness  at  this  moment  of  vicissitude,  to  finish 
the  ratification. 

An  honourable  gentleman  took  occasion  in  a  former  debate 
to  censure  a  coalition  of  parties.  How  far  this  censure  was 
proper,  the  necessities  of  a  coalition  of  every  party  that  would 
join  to  destroy  that  party  which  has  been  so  destructive  to 
the  country  will  discover.  But  were  there  not  this  necessity 
for  coalition,  I  cannot  see  the  propriety  of  censuring  our  ac- 
cepting of  the  support,  and  according  with  the  sentiments  of 
the  noble  lord,  (North).  It  is  true,  there  was  a  period  in 
which  I  have  treated  the  conduct  of  the  noble  lord  with  that' 
disapprobation  which  I  should  again  use  on  the  same  occasion  s 
but  the  cause  of  this  disapprobation  is  now  removed.  The 
Americans  are  now  independent.  We  have  no  longer  a  pre- 
tence nor  inclination  for  continuing  the  war  which  1  felt  the 
necessity  of  reprobating.  The  cause  of  disunion  no  longer 
subsists ;  and  the  situation  of  the  country  calls  loudly  for  the 
strongest  coalition,  which  may  reinstate  the  people  in  their 
rights,  privileges,  and  possessions.  We  have  a  minister,  who^ 
is  in  his  nature,  habitudes,  and  principles,  an  enemy  to  th^ 
'privileges  of  the  people.  And  as  I  am  convinced,  that  no 
•systan.can  exist  which  is  not  supported  by  a  fair,  consistent, 
land  established  unanimity,  I  am  happy  to  join  with  any 
party  which  I  think  has  the  abilities  and  intentions  of  pro- 
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motij^  the  general  wel&re  by  a  perniiiDent  oiiion.  Hiis. 
tdministratiDii  has  been  destroyed  through  want  of  confidence. 
It  is,  -therefor^  the  greatest  absurdity  to  think  of  preserving 
the  station  of  a  man  who  is  unsupported  by  every  friend  and 
advQcat^  for  the  constitution.  I  believe  there  is  scarcely  an 
individual  in  this  House,  who  would  give  his  unbiassed  sup- 
port to  the  presont  premier.  Is  there  any  one  who  could 
think  of  supporting  a  man  who  has  in  eveiy  possible  manner 
trifled  awav  the  general,  absolute^  and  relative  interests  of  thii 
country?  Has  he  not,  as  we  have  too  evidently  seen,  mada. 
concessions  in  every  part  of  the  globe  without  the  least  pre-* 
tence  of  equivalent?  Then  let  it  not  be  said,  that  such  a  com- 
bination aaainst  a  mlnist^  is  unconstitutional :  and  while  it 
is  acknowledged,  that  the  king  by  his  prerogative  possesses 
the  right  of  ministerial  appointment,  let  it  be  remembered^ 
that  the  people  can  by  their  privilege  annul  that  appointment. 
It  is  only  thus,  that  we  can  derive  the  means  of  restoring  the 
abased  confidence  of  the  people.  It  is  only  coalition  that  can 
restore  the  shattered  system  of  administration  to  its  proper 
tone  of  vigorous  exertion.  By  this  means  we  shaU  r^ain  the 
lost  confidence  of  the  people :  and  it  is  only  that  confidence 
that  can  give  effect  to  the  springs  of  government.  I  trust 
there  is  now  a  prospect  of  reviving  and  establishing  the  system 
of  which  I  have  so  long  been  proud  of  considering  myself  ^ 
member.  There  is  noif,  I  trust,  a  certainty  of  the  present 
nnjgatory  and  shattered  System  bemg  repaired,  and  rendered 
sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the  interests  of  the  people.  Now 
the  sense  of  the  nation  is  awake  to  conviction.  They  will  no 
longer  lend  their  assent  to  the  destruction  of  their  own  wel- 
fare. The  obnoxious  part  of  administration  must  recede 
from  the  countenance  of  his  sovereign.  He  has  neither  the 
sanction  of  people  or  parliament,  or,  indeed,  his  wonted  col- 
leagues. So  that  fi-om  these  considerations,  I  have  the  fiillest 
assurances  of  seeing  the  interests  of  the  nation  once  more 
placed  on  that  foundation  which  can  only  save  it  from 
destruction. 

It  is  only  from  the  coalition  of  parties,  for  the  honest  pur-, 
pose  of  opposing  measures  so, destructive  to  the  interests  of 
the  countnr,  that  the  spirit  of  constitutional  power  can  ever 
be  restored  to  its  former  vigour.  It  becomes  men  to  forget 
private  resentments,  when  the  cause  of  the  nation  calls  so 
immediately  for  public  unlinimity.  Besides,  is  it  not  an  indi- 
cation of  our  principles  having  been  directed  for  this  one  end, 
the  general  ^>od,  although  we  have  pursued  different  means 
for  its  acquisition  ?  And  as  the  cause  of  the  country  may  have 
induced  that  personal  asperity,  which  seem^  to  have  occa-. 
sioned  a  mutual  enmity,  that  implied  an  iippossibilit^  of  its 
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ever  being  destroyed;  so  it  may  be  pcsrcdhred  tliat  tlie  i 
of  liie  countiy  can  with  the  greatest  facility  tam  liiat  emnity 
into  confidence  and  friendship*  From  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  may  very  well  appear  what  the  situation  of  die  coim- 
tvy  must  |3e,  which  is  sufficient  to  unite  men  of  such  deferent 
descriptions  as  myself  and  the  noble  lord.  By  this  I  me«a 
not  the  least  r^ection  on  the  principles  of  the  noble  lord,  but 
i^Bther  the  sentiments  that  so  lonff  occasioned  that  war  which 
has  ended  so  unhappily.  But  uiis  is  past,  and  I  tmst  the 
consequence  of  the  coalition  will  be  the  salvation  of  the 
country. 

The  debate  continued  till  half  past  three  kk  the  mornings  when 
liie  Hoase  divided : 

Tetters.  TeOert. 

V-*..  f  Lord  Maitlandl  ^^^         xt ("Lord  Mahon     1  ,^^ 

Y"'  JMr.  Byng        |  ^^'- ^^oes  |,^  MacdonaldJ  '^ 

Majority  for  censuring  the  terms  of  the  peace  17. 


Coalition  op  Mb.  Pox  ano  Loro  North -*-Resi«matiov 
of  th£  Earl  of  Shelburne — New  Ministry. 

March  5.  ' 

IN  consequence  of  the  censure  pas9ed  on  the  peace  by  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  House  of  Cohimons  on  the  21st  of  February,  the 
Earl  of  Shelburne  quitted  his  office  of  first  commissioner  of  the 
treasury,  and  the  diancellor  of  the  exchequer  (Mr.  Pitt,)  de- 
clared publicly  in  the  House,  that  he  only  held  his  place  till  a 
auccessor  should  be  appointed  to  fill  it.  A  ministerial  interreg* 
num  ensued,  which  lasted  till  the  beginning  of  April;  during 
which  time  the  kingdom  remained  in  a  state  of  great  disorder ; 
without  any  responsmle  government  at  home,  the  fmances  neglect- 
ed, the  military  establishments  unreduced,  and  the  negociations 
with  foreign  powers,  which  the  critidal  conjuncture  of  iShirs  ren- 
dered peculiarly  important,  entirely  at  a  stand.  Various  causes 
were  assigned  for  the  extraordinar]^  delay  in  the  appmntment  of  a 
new  admmtslration.  Those  who  wished  to  diift  ail  blame  from 
tiie  court,  alledged,  that  the  chief  obstacle  arose  from  the  mutual 
jealousy  which  still  subsisted  between  the  newly«allied  parties, 
and  the  difficulties  they  found  in  adjusting  their  several  pretensions. 
Others  supposed,  that  the  interval  was  employed  in  private  in- 
trigues witii  the  individuals  of  different  parties,  and  in  an  attempt 
to  form  an  administration  independent  of  the  great  leading  con* 
nections.  Others  again  did  not  hesitate  to  assert^  that  on  ikt 
failure  q(  Ais  attempt^  the  inflneace  po(|MSSed  by  the  krd  hifii 
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J  nioM  iHimwiiott  Wat  a  ptint  innited  on  by  Ike  oapK» 
tida,  wa*  Ite  prbcipal  caiiw  that  retarded  the  new  arraiiffemeBl* 
On  the  5th  or  March  the  secretary  at  war  brought  up  toe  mo« 
tiny  bill|  which  behig  read  a  first  time, 

M n  Fox  begged  leave  to  say  a  few  wcntis  on  this  MD^ 
which,  however,  he  did  not  mean  to  oppose  or  dehiy  in  ita 
present  stage.  Gentlemen  knew  very  well  diat  a  standii^ 
army  in  this  country  was  unconstitutional;  tliis  Was  a  princi* 
pie  which  the  annual  passing  of  a  mutiny  bill  was  calculated 
to  keep  fresh  in  the  memory  of  parliament;  but  if  it  was  un* 
institutional  to  keep  a  standing  army  at  all,  surely  it  must 
hp  infinitely  more  so  to  vote  an  army,  when  there  was  not  • 
fingle  person  in  the  kingdom  to  be  responsible  for  the  gover»* 
ment  of  that  anny;  ana  yet  this  was  we  case  at  present;  the 
Hou^  bang  called  upon  to  vote  an  army,  when  there  was 
not  a  cabinet  or  n^iister  to  be  responsible  for  the  manage* 
ment  or  direction  of  it.  Now,  in  this  situation  of  affiurs,  he 
might  suppose  a  case^  in  which  this  bill  might,,  if  paned» 
enable  somebody  to  do  what  people  had  within  these  few  days 
heardof  without  doors,  namely,  to  dissolve  the  parliament :  for 
his  own  part,  he  declared,  upon  his  honour,  he  did  not  be* 
lieve  there  was  a  man  in  the  kingdom  desperate  enough  to 
advi^  such  a  measure.  However,  as  it'was  possible  there 
might  be  a  man  so  lost  to  every  sense  of  duty,  so  daring,  and 
so  desperate,  as  to  think  of  such  a  measure,  he  thought  it 
would  be  prudent  to  guard  against  his  counsels,  by  stopping 
the  bill  for  some  time  m  the  House.  The  delay  could  not  be 
long,  as  it  was  impossible  things  could  remain  long  in  their 
present  unsettled  state;  and  the  bill  might  be  aft^^ardi 
passed  time  enough  to  receive  the  royal  assent  before  the  et* 
piration  of  the  last  mutiny  bilL 

Li  reply  to  Mr.  Fo:t,  the  secretary  at  war  assured  the  House 
he  would  give  timely  notice  of  the  second  refining  of  the  bilL 


March  6. 

Mr.  Powys  moved,  **  That  his  majesty's  message  of  the  ad  of 
May  last  be  read,  and  afterwards  the  subsequent  proceedinss  of 
the  House  at  a  few  days  distance.**  The  clerk  havmg  read  mese 
passages  of  the  Jounuds,  Mr.  Powys  moved,  ''that  an  humble 
address  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  most  humbly  to  represent^ 
that  whereas  his  majes^  has  from  his  paternal  regard  to  the  wel- 
£ure  of  his  people,  and  his  desire  to  avoid  imposing  any  new  bur* 
then  upon  uie  public,  been  jpraciously  pleased  to  suppress  the  se- 
veral offices  mentioned  in  his  maiesty's  message  to  this  House  in 
the  last  session  of  (parliament,  and  has  likewise  given  hia  royal  as* 
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«ent  to  an  act  for  cartying  the  said  mott  gracious  deaign  into  full 
execution,  and  for  r^ulating  the  granting  of  pensions,  and  pre- 
venting all  abases  or  excess  therein :  this  House  trusts,  that  the 
xsame  restrictions  will  be  observed  in  respect  to  any  pension  his 
majesty  may  be  advised  to  grant  antecedent  to  the  fifth  day  of 
Ajpdlf  as  by  the  said  act  are  thenceforth  strictly  and  absolutely 
prescribed.'*     In  the  conversation  that  took  place  on  this  motion, 
It  was  strenuously  urged  on  one  side,  that  though,  for  reasons 
which  were  deemed  sufficient  at  the  time,  the  operation  of  the  act 
had  been  postponed  till  the  5  th  of  April  1783,  vet  it  was  generally 
understood,  that  the  spirit  of  the  act  was  bmding  on  ue  king's 
ministers  from  the  day  on  which  it  was  brought  into  the  house ; 
and  that  the  noble  marquis,  under  whose  administration  it  passed, 
had  declared  this,  to  have  been  his  opinion.    ]Vfr«  Chancellor  Pitt 
was  therefore  called  on  to  inform  the  House  whether  there  was  any 
fotmdation  for  the  rumour  which  prevailedi  and  on  which  the  mo- 
tion had  been  grounded,  that  a  great  variety  of  pensions  had  been 
lately  granted  to  a  very  considerable  amount.    In  answer  to  this 
question,  the  minister  first  observed,  that  he  could  not  subscribe 
to  the  doctrine  he  had  just  heard ;  that  the  spirit  of  the  act  was 
binding  on  hmi  before  the  time  fixed  by  the  express  letter  of  the 
law.    The  object  of  the  act  was  to  take  away  a  power,  which  the 
crown  had  otherwise  an  undoubted  legal  right  to  exercise;  hut  b^ 
limiting  its  restrictive  operation  to  a  mture  fixed  period,  the.  spint 
of  the  law  rather  tended  to  sanction  the  intermediate  exercise  of 
that  power.    He  then  entered  into  a  detail  and  vindication  of  the 
different  pensions  that  had  been  lately,  or  were  then  in  the  course 
of  being  granted.    The  first,  he  said,  was  a  pension  of  3000I.  to 
,  the  lord  chancellor,  to  whom  a  grant  in  reversion  had  also  been 
given  of  a  tellership  of  the  exchequer,  in  consequence  of  a  former 
promise  given  him  by  the  king.    The  prcmriety  of  making  a  per- 
manent provision  for  this  great  law  officer  iiad  been  at  all  times  so 
universally  acknowledged,  that  he  didhnot  think  it  necessary  to 
trouble  the  House  with  a  particular  justification  of  this  pension. 
The  second  was  a  pension  of  2cxx)l.  a  year  to  Lord  Grantham. 
This,  he  said,  had  been  granted  at  the  particular  instance  of  his 
inajesty,  and  was  to  cease  whenever  he  was  in  possession  of  any 
jplace  of  greater  or   equal  emolument.     That  noble   lord,  at 
the  end  of  an  eight  years  embassy,  had  refused  to  receive  the 
emoluments  usually  continued  to  those  offices ;  and  when  called 
to  take  on  him  the  post  of  a  secretary  of  state,  his   majesty  had 
been  pleased  to  promise  him  a  pension  of  2000I.  whenever  he  shodd 
quit  tnat  situation.    The  third  was  another  pension  of  2oool.  to  Sir 
Joseph  Yorke,  granted  him  as  a  reward  for  thirty  years  services  in 
foreign  embassy*    Both  these  pensions,  he  said,  were  strictly  with- 
in the  spirit  as  well  as  letter  of  the  act.    The  fourth  was  a  pension 
of  70QI.  and  the  fifth,  another  of  500I.  a  year,  granted  to  two  clerks 
of  the  treasury,  whom,  for  the  sake  of  some  official  arrangements, 
they  had  found  it  necessary  to  superannuate.  The  sixth  was  a  pen- 
sion  of  200I.  a  year,  granted  to  a  gentleman  on  his  leaving  the  tax- 
office,  to  undertake  me  office  of  one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  trea* 
sury,  as  a  compensation^  in  case,  by  a  change  of  ministry,  he  should 
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be  throfm  out  of  employment.  The  last  was  a  pension  of  350I.  a 
year  promised  by  the  last  adminktration  to  the  secretary  of  Sir 
Guy  Carleton, 

Mr.  Fox  supported  the  motion,  as  the  House  must  be  con- 
vinced from  what  they  bad  heard  thlftt  it  was  peculiarly  neces* 
sary.      He  thanked  the  worthy  member  for  havintf  moved  it» 
and  agreed  vnth  him  in  the  wish  that  it  had  oeen  made 
earlier.    He  aaid»  he  had  no  inclination  to  disturb  or  revoke 
any  of  the  pulsions  that  had  been  so  fairly  stated  to  the  House 
by  die  right  honourable  gentleman^  but  there  was  something 
in  the  ri^t  honourable  gentleman's  mode  of  defendins  them^ 
that  gave  him  serious  alarm.     In  the  first  places  he  dia  not  at 
all  approve  of  the  name  of  his  majesty  having  been  so  fre^ 
quently  introduced ;  it  certainly  was  disorderly,  and  the  put- 
ting every  act  of  the  ministry,  upon  the  personal  promise  of 
the  king,  took  away  the  responsibility,  which  the  constitution 
had  pl^ed  on  the  advisers  of  the  crown,  and  r^dered  it  a 
very  difficult  matter  for  members  of  that  House  to  do  their 
duty  to  the  public.      It  was,  Mr.  Fox  declared,  of  all  other  ' 
matters  the  most  delicate  and  the  most  disagreeable  to  speak 
to  measures,  with  which  perisons  were  so  intimately  connect-' 
ed,  that  however  any  thing  invidious  and  personal  might  be 
fairly  disclaimed,  and  disdiBimed  i;4)on  the  honour  of  the 
speaOLer,  the  world  was  apt  to  s^Kirate  the  person  from  the 
measure,  and  to  impute  warrantable  parliamentary  objection 
to  the  former,  to  envy  or  private  pique  against  the   latter. 
With  r^;ard  to  the  lord  diancellor,  he  had  long  lived,  and 
he  hoped  to  continue  to  live  with  him,  on  terms  of  sincere 
private  friendship;  that  noble  and  learned  lord  undoubtedly 
possessed  great  abilities,  but  perhaps  he  was  of  opinion,  that 
those  abilities  were  not  exerted  in  a  manner  most  beneficial^ 
bat  on  the  contrary,  in  a  manner  most  disadvantageous  and 
most  injurious  to  the  true  interests  of  the  country.     That 
the  lord  chancellor  ought  to  be  provided  for,  if  he  was  to 
i^gn  his  high  office,  was  a  matter  so  obviously  proper,  that 
IK)  man  could  otkr  an  objection  to  that  proposition.     He 
should  haye  liked  the  mode  of  providing  for  that  noble  lord» 
however,  better,  had  it  not  been  rested  by  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  upon  a  promise  of  his  majesty.  To  put  it  upon 
that  ground  created  a  difficulty,  and  in  a  manner  barred  all 
comment,  because  whatever   promises  the  royal  personage 
chose  to  makef  he  should  be  ready  at  all  times  to  sayy  they 
ought  tp  be  hdid  sacred,  and  fulfilled  at  aU  hazards.     It  was  . 
not,  nevertheless,  a  fair  argument  for  ministers  to  use  in  that 
Hous^  when  a  puUic  act  of  administration  was  under  dis- 
cussion.      With  regard  to  the  pensioli  granted  to  Lord 
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Grantham;  with  that  noble  lord  from  his  earUest  inliMicy,  he 
had  be^n  accustcmied  to  live  in  habits  of  the  strictest  friead* 
ship ;  and  therefore,  it  was  almost  needless  for  him  to  disclaioA 
any  invidious  or  personal  motive  in  what  he  had  to  say  upon 
that  noble  lord's  pension.  He  would  then,  without  scruple, 
declare,  that  the  pension  itself  did  not  appear  to  him  to 
be  greatly  objectionable;  but  the  manner  and  the  time  of 
granting  it  gave  him  most  serious  alarm  ilideed.  What  had 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  told  the  House?  That  hia 
majesty,  when  Lord  Gmntham  accepted  of  the  oflSce  of  secre- 
tary of  state,  promised  him  a  pension  of  2000I.  a  year  when- 
ever he  should  quit  that  office.  What  did  this  lead  to,  if  the 
practice  obtained,  but  a  most  danserous  and  alarming  exercise 
6f  the  influence  of  the  crown?  What  was  it,  but  bribing  per- 
sons by  pensions  to  take  on  tbem  offices,  to  accept  which  tihey 
had  no  inclination?  By  this  means  the  crown  could  always 
obtain  an  administration  without  the  smallest  regard  to  the 
^nse  of  parliament,  or  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

After  severely  reprobating  this  mode  of  bestowing  a  pen- 
sion, as  a  condition  of  accepting  high  office,  and  declaring 
that  though  a  lord  chancellor  had  a  right  to  expect  a  pension 
6n  quitting  his  situation,  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  understood, 
that  future  secretaries  of  state  were  to  have  the  same  expecta- 
tions ;  Mr.  Fox  adverted  to  the  defence  set  up  by  Mr.  Pitt  for 
Lord  Grantham  haying  been  employed  on  foreign  service  for 
the  crown.  Mr.  Fox  admitted  that  his  lordship  came  under 
that  description,  but  said,  he  had  himself  moved  to  insert  that 
clause  of  the  act  of  parliament,  though  with  a  Afferent  view 
jfrom  that  in  which  it  was  now  regar^d.  His  idea  was,  not 
to  enable  the  crown  to  grant  pensions  to  noblemen  who  had 
be^n  employed  in  important  embassies,  and  whose  affluent  pri- 
vate fortunes  placed  niem  above  the  want  of  a.  pension,  but  to 
enable  the  crown  to  provide  for  a  very  difierent  descrip- 
tion of  perspns  sent  upon  foreign  service.  It  was  well  known, 
that  young  men  of  some  family  and  abilities  were  picked-  oiit, 
and  sent  early  in  life  to  foreign  courts,  where  they  r^nain- 
ed  fo;-  several  years,  and  were  then  moved  to  other  courts^ 
and  so  on.  These  persons,  were  they  not  so  employed, 
would  doubtless  have  pursued  some  profession  or  other  at 
home,  in  which  they  might  have  been  successfol ;  and  lliere- 
fore,  when  :^om  a  change  of  administration  it  became  neces- 
sary to  recall  them,  he  thought  it  extremely  bard,  (as  they 
must  by  that  time  have  lost  all  their  connections  at  hdme, 
as  well  as  their  chance  of  success  in  any  professional  pursuit) 
that  they  should  go  unrewarded.  It  was  to  meet  thi»^ffi- 
culty,  that  he  had  moved  the  clause,  and  with  no  other  view 
whatever.    •  ^  -  •      * 
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He  next  oane  to  the  mention  of  Sir  Joaefb  Yorke's  pensimii 
sod  not  having  the  honour  to  be  acquainted  with  that  gen«* 
tlemaa,  he  said,  he  was  not  enabled  to  fortify  himself  against 
the  charge  of  personal  and  invidious  motives,  in  regard  to 
what  he  should  say,  in  like  manner  as  he  bad  been  able  to 
fortify  himself,  with  r^rd  to  the  loitl  chancellor  and  Lord 
Grantham;  he  could  only  therefore  disclaim  being  actuated 
by  any  snch  motives.  With  respect  to  Sir  Joeepk's  pension^ 
he  declared,  though  he  had  served  his  countrjr  in  foreign  emr 
bassy  thirty  years,  yet  when  he  looked  at  nis  honours  and 
emoluments,  he  saw  no  necessity  for  the  pension  lately  granted* 
He  next  spoke  of  Mr.  Morgan's  pension,  and  said,  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  promise  of  any  such  pension  when  he 
was  in  office.  Perhaps  the .  nobb  lord  befow  him  (Uord  John 
Cavendish)  mi^il.  He  objected,  however,  very  strongly  to 
any  pension  being  granted  as  a  bribe  to  induce  any  person  ta 
take  upon  him  an  efficient  office.  He  thouffht  the  prijidple  a 
pernicious  one,  and  though  he  meant  notning  invidious  oc 
personally  offensive  to  the  learned  lord  advocate  over  the 
way  (Mr.  Dundas),  he  could  not  avoid  taking  that  opporUk^ 
aity  of  sajnng,  ths^  when  the  learned,  lord  accepted  an  office 
for  life,  ^  the  same  time  that  he  accepted  the  office  of  tre»* 
sorer  of  the  navy,  (which  though  not  a  sinecure,  waa  pretty 
much  like  one)  all  the  world  wcmered  at  such  a  strai^moda 
of  giving  a  man  an /office  for  life^  as  a  condition  of  his  taking 
another,  and  that  ahnost  a  sinecure  office ;  and  it  wea  i^ni* 
versaUy  declared  the  most  lavirii.  and  .absurd  mode  of  waat- 
ing  the  public  money  that  could  be  adopted.  Mr.  Fox  next 
adverted  to  the  two  clerks  of  the  treasury,  who  had.beeu 
superannuated  on  pensions  of  500/.  and  700/.  per  annum^  and 
asked,  if  they  really  were^  from  infirmity,  illness,  qr  any 
othar  cause,  obliged  to  be  superannuated,  or  whether  the  yrhois 
rfthat  business  was  not  a  mere  job,  for. the  sake  of  an  ar» 
ruigement  nKN*e  agreeabler  to  the  minister  ?  With  regard  to 
the  mmtkigaooL  a«year  to  a  clerk  taken  from  the  tax-office 
to  the  treasury,  he  r^cobated  that,  measure^  *  and  alluded 
to  a  transaction  that  had  passed  in  the  House .  of  Lc»rds  ten 
days,  since,  which  he  termed  a  scandalous  transaction. 

He  again  urged  the  bad  policy  of  granting  pension^  as 
Iftftes  to  persoBJs  to  take  on  them  efficient  employm^it,  and 
having  folly  discussed  all  the  topics;  he  had  touched  upon,  he 
said,  though  no  man  had  a  greater  personal  regard  for  .llae  se* 
dietary  of  state  just  promoted  to  a  peerage  *,  than  lie  enter- 
tidoed  I  and  although  no  man  wished  him  to  be  loaded  with 
i— : : ■•    ^   ^ —  ■■   *.     •      .. ■ 

*  The  Right  Hopunii^Bble  Thdnas  Townskend,  had,  en- the  preM^ing 
<iyb<aacfatedBaro»  Sydney  ef iChiwlekurag  'mJUaaii  . 
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honours  more  than  he  did,  yet  the  remark  was  so  obvious^  that 
he  cpuld  not  avoid  obserring,  that  H  was  a  little  extraordinary, 
that  the  crown  should  think  proper  to  reward  those  ministers 
who  had  assisted  in  making  a  peace,  which  the  more  he  con* 
sidered  and  reconsidered  it,  the  more  he  found  cause  to 
wonder  at  the  possibility  of  any  man  being  capable  of  setting 
his  hand  to  it  And  yet  that  peace,  which,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  had  not  met  with  the  approbation  of  that  House,  but  in 
some  degree  lay  under  its  censure,  was  thought  of  so  diffe- 
rently elsewhere,  that  it  had  been  found  adviseable  to  reward 
one  of  the  secretaries  who  made  it  with  honours,  and  the  other 
with  eitiolumerits. 

After  putting  this  very  pointedly,  Mr.  Fox  said,  with  the 
leave  of  die  House  he  would  so  &r  digress  from  the  principal 
subject  of  debate,  as  to  take  some  notice  of  the  extraordinary 
l«mark  made  by  the  honourable  gentleman  who  moved  the 
address.     To  find  that  gentleman  at  any  time  differ  from  him 
in  opinimi,  was  a  matter  that  gave  him  real  concern*     He  la- 
mented that  an  honourable  friend,  who  was  every  way  so 
respectable  and  indq)endent,  did  not  concur  with  him  in  sen- 
timent, but  he  could  not  let  what  had  fallen  from  that  h6- 
nourable  gentleman  pass  unnoticed ;  at  the  same  time  be  de* 
dared  he  knew  not  to  what  his  honourable  friend  had  alluded. 
His  honourable  friend  had  talked  of  those  who  avowed,  who 
boasted,  and  who  gloried  in  acting  independent  of  the  public 
opinion.     If  his  honourable  friend  meant  to  allude  to  him, 
he  was  mistaken :  he  had  neither  avowed,  boasted  of,  nor 
gloried  in  any  ^uch  conduct ;  on  the  contrary,  he  main- 
tained the  very  reverse  idea ;   and  he  was  n9t  a  little  sur- 
prised to  hear  his  honourable  friend  immediately  afterwards 
Confess,  he  thought  the  government  ought  to  go  into  such 
hands.     How  was  this  to  be  reconciled?  To  him  it  appeared 
most  irreconcileabl^     He  had  contended,  and  he  ever  would 
coDtend,  that  no  ministers  who  acted  independent  of  the 
public  opinion,  ought  to  be  employed.     Tlie  public  opinion 
done  was  the  basis,  in  his  mind,  on  which  an  administration 
should  be  formed.     It  had  been  argued  again  and  again,  that 
the  king  had  a  right  to  chuse  his  own  ministers.     In  that  par- 
ticular, he  rested  on  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  not  on 
the  letter  of  it ;  and  grounding  his  opinion  on  the  spirit  of  the 
confltitution,  he  ever  had  and  ever  would  maintain,  that  bis 
TM^ettjf  in  his  choice  of  ministers,  ought  not  to  be  influenced 
by  his  personal  favour  alone,  but  by  uxe  public  voice,  by  the 
sense  m  his  parliament,  and  the  sense  of  his  people.    An 
administration  in  whom  that  House  did  not  place  a  confi- 
dence was  such  aA  administration  as  it  ^  was  im&fe  to  lodge 
tKe  government  of  this  country  in  at  this  crisis.: .  It  was  no 
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aigtunent  to  say,  <^  I  am  a  minbter,  beeause  his  majesty  has 

made  me  one."^  The  personal  influence  of  the  crown  was  not 

the  ground  for  a  minister  to  stand  upon.     The  confidence  of 

the  people  must  accompany  the  royal  favour,  or  the  country 

could  not  be  governed  wisely,  prosperously,  or  safely*     He 

would  repeat  what  he  had  mentioned  th^  day  before;  he  did 

not,  upon  his  honour,  believe  there  were  any  men  so  exp 

tremely  de^erate^  but  it  was  reported  without  doors,  that 

there  was  an  intention  of  dissolving  the  parliament     Let 

the  House  look  at  the  business  upon  their  table.    Let  them 

consider  the  many,  the  great,  and  the  impcMrtant  question^ 

beyond  all  former  example,  that  awaited  their  discussion. 

Let  them  think  of  the  consequencey  if  a  dissolution  of  par* 

liament  was  to  take  place*  without  a  responsible  minister  in 

office.      He  would  not  offer  any  proposition  or  advice  to 

them.     Let  them  weigh  their  situation,  and  act  according]^* 

With  regard  to  the  coalition  so  frequently  alkided  to,  let 

gentlemen  coolly  ask  themselves,  if  ever  uniinimity  was- most 

requisite,  whether  this  was  not  the  time  for  it?  Let  them  con* 

suit  their  judgment,  whether  former  animosities  ought  not 

to  be  bui'ied  under  the  present,  difficulties,  and  whe£er,this 

tvas  a  fit  moment  for  retorts  and  repartees.     To  what  pur* 

pose  urge  former  heals  and  asperities?     W^re  there  any  tw<^ 

of  them  that  could  be  put  into  a  i^oom  together,  of  wh<Hn 

a  third  person  could  not  say,  ^^  you  formerly  violently  op* 

posed  each  other,  and  this  or  that  harsh  thing  was  said  of  one 

of  you  by  the  other  ?"    Mr,  Fox  conjured  all  sides  of  tha 

House  to  unite,  through  a  sense  of  the  critical  situation  of 

the  country.     He  advised  moderation  and  unanimity,  as  th« 

great  means  of  restoring  the  public  wel&re,  and  returned  his 

nearty  thanks  to  Mr.  rowys,  for  his  vigilance  and  care  in 

bringing  forward,  at  such  a  moment^  a  motion  so  wise,,  sa 

necessary,  and  every  way  so  proper,  as  that  pnder  con^idera* 

tion.    Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  he  took  occasioii 

a^n  to  mention  the  talents  of  the  lord  chancellor  and  haa 

great  influence.     He  said,  the  country  felt  that  influence  to 

its  disadvanta^  at  that  moment.     Had  it  not  been  for  tb«f 

exertion  of  that  influence,  he  verily  believed  such  an  admi- 

uistration  would  nave  been  some  days  since  formed,  as  would 

have.^1  the  ecmfid^ce  of  parliament,  and  tlie  confidence  of 

the  people. 

.  Mr.  Dundas  assured  Mr.  Fox,  that  he  had  not  obtained  the  place 
of  keeper  of  the  signet  in  Scotland,  as  an  inducement  to  accept 
of  the  treasurersbip  of  the  navy,  a  pla(^e  which  he  was  vety  wil}« 
iog  to  coi^ess  was  not  fit  fi)r  him :  he  had  savd  so  to  persons  noir 
^  within  hearing ;  and  he  declared  he  had  consented  to  accept  it  only 
QQtil  some  other  person  should  be  found  to  fill  it.  But  he  would  npt 
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say  be  was  un£t  for  the  place  he  had  obtained  in  Scotland;  and 
his  majesty  having  been  pleased  to  honour  him  with  a  patent  place, 
.be  would  assure  the  honourable  genUeman,  he  would  never  disho- 
nour the  patent,  by  carrying  jt  to  market.  This  pointed  allusion 
called  up 

Mr.  Fox,  who  said,  the  transaction  alluded  to^  namely,  his 
^cchtfnge  of  the  clerkship  of  l^e  pells  in  Ireland,  for  a  pen- 
aion  on  that  kingdom,  had  nothing  in  it  dishonourable:  the 
-patent  he  had  received  from  his  mther,  as  part  of  his  for- 
tune, and  unconnected  with  the  then  administration,  who 
Applied  to  him :  be  consented,  to  accommodate  government, 
fa^t  on  very  bad  terms  for  himself  as  he  had  given  away  a 
thing  of  greater  value  than  that  which  he  had  got  in  return 
for  it  liiis  was  the  whole  transaction.  It  had  been  a  mat- 
ter well  known,  a  matter  talked  of  in  that  House,  and  a  mat- 
ter that  no  one  person,  except  the  learned  lord,  ever  thought 
^isgntcefiil  or  dishonourable  in  the  smallest  degree.  Tne 
place  was  no  favour  to  him  from  the  crown,  no  ooon  from 
his  present  majesty  or  bis  ministers,  but  a  legacy  left  him  by 
one  0f  his  relations,  as  disposabk  by  him  as  any  other  species 
of  property  whatever.  Mr.  Fox,  after  explaining  this  matter 
very  ftiUy,  declared,  upon  his  honour,  that  he  knew  not  of 
the  manner  of  the  learned  lord's  accepting  of  the  place  of 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  mentioned,  that  the  lord  chan- 
cellor had  refused  putting  the  seal  to  the  learned  lord's  patent 
of  keeper  of  the  signet  of  Scotland  for  life,  till  he  was  ap- 
pointed treasurer  of  the  navy. 

Mr.  Rigby  said,  he  was  acquainted  with  the  whole  transaction 
ot  Mr,  Fox^  bargain,  which  was  perfectly  honourable ;  and  in 
which  there  was  but  one  thing  censurable  —  the  right  honourable 

fentleman  had  parted  with  his  patent  for  less  than  it  was  worth. 
f  r.  Byng  justified  Mr.  Fox,  with  regard  to  his  exchange  of  the 
clerkship  01  the  pells  of  Ireland,  and  said,  that  the  place  had  no 
aooner  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  his  honourable  friend  into  that 
of  Mr.  Jenkinson,  for  whom  it  was  purchased,  than  its  value  was 
increased  full  loooL  a  year.  The  motion,  after  a  few  verbal  altera^ 
lions,  was  agreed  to^ 

l^tnxh  24* 

On  the  19th  of  March^  Mr.  Coke,  member  for  Norfdk, 
gave  notice,  that  if  an  administration  should  not  be  formed  on 
or  before  the  Friday  Allowing,  he  would  on  that  day  move  an 
address  to  his  majesty:  ^  thejsubject.  This  notice  was  supposed 
to  have  produced  the  desired  efiect ;  and  it  being  gtiberallv  under- 
stood the  day  following,  |hat  the  khig  had  commtoded  the  DvJke 
0f  Fortbnd  and  Lord  North  to  lay  an  arrangement  for  a  hew  ad* 
ministraticm  before  him,  Mr.  Coke,  on  the  day*  fixed,  declined 
making  his  intended  motion.    On  Monday  the  i^tbf  the  same 
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Shtleman  brought  the  subject  again  before  the  Houm.  He  iaid. 
It  having  heard  that  the  arrangement  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
was  put  an  end  to,  he  now  thought  it  necessary  to  resume  his  in« 
tention  and  would  certainly  ma&e  his.motion,  unless  a  right  ho^ 
nourable  gentleman  opposite  to  him  would  declare  that  some  other 
arrangement  was  come  to,  consisting  of  men  possessiqg  the  con- 
fidence of  the  country.  Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt  assured  the  honour- 
able gentleman,  that  he  knew  of  no  arrangement  of  administra- 
tion whatever.  Upon  this  Mr.  Coke  moved,  "  That  an  humble 
Address  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  that  his  majesty  will  be  gm- 
ciously  pleased  to  take  into  his  serious  consideration  the  very  dis- 
tracted and  unsettled  state  ci  the  empire,  after  a  long  and  ex*- 
hausting  war ;  and  that  his  majesty  wmdd  theref<Mre  oondesoend 
to  a  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  this  House,  by  forming  an  ad- 
ministration entitled  to  the .  confidence  of  his  people,  and  such 
as  may  have  a  tendency  to  put  an  end  to  the  unfortunate 
divisions  and  distractions  of  the  country." — Mr.  Buller  said  it  was 
naturally  a  matter  of  wonder  that  no  administration  had  been 
formed,  when  it  was  known  that  there  were  a  set  of  men  not  only 
ready,  but  eager  to  get  into  office,  and  to  form  an  administration 
among  themselves.  That  the  circumstance  called  for  enquiry,  and, 
he  believed,  upon  probing  it,  the  fact  would  turn  out  to  be,  that 
his  majesty  had  acted  in  the  present  instance  as  in  every  other  «f 
bis  reign,  with  that  graciousness  and  benignity  towards  his  subr 
jects  in  general,  which  distinguished  his  character^  and  had  long 
since  got  over  his  personal  feelings,  with  a  hope  of  pleasing  his 
people  by  such  a  sacrifice.  That  his  majesty  therefore  was  by  no 
means  the  cause  of  so  long  a  delay,  but  that  it  would  rather  be 
found  to  have  arisen  from  the  difference  of  opinion  that  had  pre- 
vailed among  the  heads  of  the  new  coalition,  who  had  united  more 
with  a  view  to  get  into  power,  than  from  any  other  principle,  and 
therefore  the  first  moment  it  became  a  question,  how  officers  were 
to  be  appointed,  difficulties  had  occurred,  which,  to  a  coalition  so 
formed,  must  necessarily  prove  the  source  of  much  trouble,  and 
take  a  good  deal  of  time  to  accommodate. — Mr.  Hill,  men- 
tioned a  design  he  had  of  proposing  the  following  addition  to  the 
address,  "  And  that  his  majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  not 
to  nominate  or  appoint  any  person  or  persons  to  fill  up  the  vacant 
departments,  who  by  their  mismanagement  of  public  affairs  and 
want  of  foresight  and  abilities,  when  they  were  in  office,  had  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  people." 

Mr.  Fox  said,  it  had  not  been  his  expectation,  that  thd 
House  would  have  ffone  into  much  debate  that  day%  but  after 
hearing  the  right  honourable  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer sdemnly  assure  the  House,  that  he  knew  of  no  arrange* 
maft  of  Administradoo  whatever,  and  after  hearing  likewise^ 
what  had  fiillen  firdm  the  difieretit  gentlemen,  who  had  spoken,' 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  say  a  few  wordd.>  He  owned  when 
the  honourable  gentleman  had  risen,  who  spoke  last  butontf 
(Mr.  Hill)  he  did  imagine  the  hono&rable  gentleman  had  ia- 
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tended  to  move  the  same  am^idmenty  which  he  undarstood 
the  honourable  gentleman  had  read  to  the  House  on  Friday 
last.  He  used  the  word  understood,  because  from  accid^it, 
and  from  accident  merely,  he  had  happened  to  be  out  of  the 
flouse  at  the  time.  The  amendment  was  part  of  a  motion 
which  he  had  formerly  had  the  honour  to  m^ke,  but  which 
had  not  been  adopted  by  the  House,  though  it  had  received 
the  support  of  a  very  respectable  minority.  It  could  not 
therefore  be  brought  forward  as  a  matter  mat  had  met  the 
sanction  of  the  House.  The  honourable  gentleman  had  now 
said,  he  would  not  move  the  amendment  for  the  sake  of  avoid* 
ing  the  confusion,  into  which  it  might  have  led  the  House ; 
Tindoubtedlv  such  would  have  been  its  effect ;  but  the  confu- 
sion would  have  bepn  still  greater  than  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman seemed  aware  of:  for  had  the  amendment  been 
moved,  he  should  haye  prqposed  an  amendment  upon  it;  if 
the  first  amendment  had  been  carried,  which  desired  his  mar 

^*esty  not  to  employ  persons,  who  from  want  of  foresight  had 
ost  the  confidence  of  the  people,  his  amendment  would  have 
been  to  have  added  the  words,  ^^  and  <dso,  that  his  majesty 
would  be  graciously  pleased  not  to  employ  as  ministers,  any 
of  those  whom  that  House  had  declared  to  have  made  a  peace, 
in  which  the  concessions  to  the  adversaries  of  Great  Britain 
were  greater  than  they  were  entitled  to."  Had  both  these 
amendments  been  before  the  House,  and  certainly  the  one 
was  as  &ir,  or  more  so,  than  the  other  (because  it  stood  on 
the  Journals  of  the  House,  which  the  other  did  not),  he 
verily  believed  the  House  would  have  been  a  little  con- 
fused how  to  act  If  the  honourable  gentleman  insisted  that 
the  motion  of  last  year,  although  supported  by  a  re^)ectable 
minority,  ought  to  exclude  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon, 
isureljr  his  candour  must  make  him  acknowledge,  that  the  vote 
of  the  aist  of  February,  above  alluded  to,  must  equally  exr 
ciude  the  noble  earl,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  treasury. 
Well  thep,  what  would  be  the  consequence?  Both  those  par-? 
ties  being  excluded,  there  would  be  only  one  set  left  unirn- 
peached;  and  although  that  was  the  set  he  most  wished  for^ 
he  should  have  voted  against  both  amendments,  confident, 
that  however  respectable  the  Rockingham  par1y^were,  th^ 
were  not  sufficient*  to  stand  alone. 

The  noble  earl  (of  Surrey)  who  seconded  the  motion,  had 
treated  it  rather  too  seripudy,  in  thinking  it  would  be  an  in?* 
fringement  on  the  prerogative  of  the  crown.  He  was  ready 
fo  own,  that  it  was  unconstitutional  in  that  House  to.meddfe 
with  the  prerogative  of  the  crown ;  but  he  never  could  agree  ; 
thai  it  was  not  perfectly  constitutional  fi>r  them  to  enquire 
ij^tq,  and  to  censure  the  ponduct  of  the  advisers  of  the  crown, 
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mheaeveap  occasion  cidled  for  it^  He  did  not  in  the  present 
iastance  conceiTC  it  possible  for  the  calamitous  situation  of  the 
country  (arising  from  the  five  weeks  want  of  a  responsible  ad** . 
ministration)  to  have  happened,  had  not  the  crown  been  ill 
advised.  Had  a'  single  hint  only  been  given  to  those^  with 
whom  he  acted,  that  the  degree  of  confidence  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  measures  of  government  would  be  placed  in 
them,  every  thing  would  have  been  easily  adjusted.  The  mo« 
tiod  went  to  that,  and  therefore,  in  ^ving  it  his  support,  he 
could  not  think  he  countenanced  an  unconstitutional  inters 
ference  with  the  prerogative ;  although,  had  the  motion  borne 
such  a  construction,  as  the  noble  earl  who  seconded  it  had 
truly  said,  the  present  situation  of  the  country  would  have 
been  a  full  justification.  Let  tlie  noble  earl  only  look  at  the 
speech  made  by  his  majesty  at  the  opening  of  the  present  ses^ 
sion,  and  he  would  there  see  a  lesson,  laid  down  to  the  Houses 
for  the  minister  had  iofiade  his  majest}"^  say,  that  he  knew  the 
sentiments  of  the  people  better  than  their  representatives* 
The  speech  recommended  the  House  to  act  with  temper  and 
wkdom,  collectively  and  individually,  and  concluded  with 
saying,  ^^. My  people  e3q)ect  these  qualifications  of  you,  and 
I  ca.U  for  them."  Surely,  he  said,  the  House  had  an  equal 
right  to  say  to  the  throne,  *^  The  people  expect  an  admini&« 
tration  they  can  confide  in,  and  to  you  they  call  for  it.''  To 
form  an  administration  of  that  kind,  he  said,  it  would  be  ne* 
cessary  to  call  forth  great  and  distinguished  abilities  from  aU 
parts  of  the  House;  it  must  be  an  administration  formed  on 
a  broad  basis. 

If  ever  it  wais  right  to  forget  former  animosities,  to  forego 
ancient  prejudices,  and  to  unite,  it  was  right  now.  The  situa^ 
tion  of  the  country  required  a  coalition  of  parties,  and  in 
order  to.  attain  so  great  an  object,  v/hevQ  so  much  was  at  stake, 
and  to  form  an  administration  on  a  broad  and  permanent  bar 
sis,  he  was  ready  to  shake  hands'  even  with  those  opposite  to 
him,  as  well  as  with  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  aiid 
fpom  out  of  the  three  parties  to  form  such  an  administration 
as  the  country  could  look  up  to  with  hope  and  with  confi-i 
dence.  In  order  to  effect  this,  it  would  neither  be  wise  nor 
prudent  to  point  out  the  former  errors  of  one  party  or  of  the 
other,  but  to  lay  aside  the  recollection  of  the  past  for  the 
sake  of  being  able  to  do  well  for  the  country  in  future.  With 
regard  to  there  being  persons  ready  to  accept  of  power,  it 
was  a  feet  that  thei^e  were.  But  surely  for  men  to  be  ready 
to  endeavour  to  serve  their  country  in  a  moment  of  unpom-. 
mon  difficulty,  with  a  table  full  of  great'  and  impoiiant  busi- 
ness, with  a  loan  to  be  directly  made,  with  many  other  ques- 
tions of  infinite  magnitude,  pressing  for  immediate  discussion 
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and  xmuiBgemebt)  and  mA  the  prospect  of  a  powerfid  oppo^ 
iitioii ;  under  all  theie  drciimstances,  to  be  -wiUing  to  uncler- 
take  the  govemmoit  of  the  country  from  a  hope  that  they 
might,  by  an  union  of  abilities,  and  a  yk[brous  exertion  of 
them,  rescue  the  empire  from  its  present  cammitous  condition, 
was  surely  a  matter  in  fitvour  of  those,  who  were  ready  to 
undertake  the  goyemment,  and  the  more  entitled  them  to  the 
thanks  and  confidence  of  diat  House  and  of  the  country  in 
general.     With  regard  to  the  eagerness  of  gentlemen  so  sar-^ 
castioally  mentioned,  if  any  man  thought  m  times  like  the 
present,  diat  he  and  those  who  acted  with  him,  were  influ- 
enced merely  by  motives  of  a  personal  nature^  he  was  willing 
to  let  them  remain  in  that  opinion.    To  such  an  argument  he 
would  not  offer  one  word  in  reply.     He  had  heard,  he  ob- 
served, a  ffood  deal  from  an  honourable  gentleman,  who  spoke 
ear^  in  the  debate  (Mr.  Buller),  about  the  new  friends  and 
new  connections  of  die  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon.     He 
was  a  little  surprised  at  hearing  such  an  attack  from  such  a 
quarter.    He  was  not  old  enough  to  remember  it,  but  he  un- 
derstood, that  the  honourable  gentleman  himself,   fourteen 
years,  ago,  quitted  those  who  were  now  the  noble  lord's  new 
allies,  then  the  honourable  gendeman's  old  friends,  to  join 
the  noble  lord.     Was  it  more  reprehensible  for  hini,  and 
those  who  acted  with  him,  to  do  that  in  a  body  now,  winch 
the  honourable  gentleman  had  thought  proper  to  do  singly, 
as  an  individual  fourteen  years  ago  r   As  to  the  honourable 
gentleman's  suggestion,  that  the  dSiculty  and  delay  that  had 
attended  the  arrangement  of  ministers,  would  be  found  to 
have  iariseh  from  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  heads 
of  the  two  parties  that  had  united,  the  honourable  gentleman 
was  mistaken.     He  did  not  believe  it  arose  from  any  want  of 
disposition  on  the  part  of  his  mqesty  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  his  people,  and  he  knew  that  it  originated  not  in  any 
deference  among  those  who  had  formed  the  coalition,  so  much 
disapproved  of  by  the  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  kst.  ' 
Widi  regard  to  their  conduct  respecting  the  arrangement,  ht 
heartily  wished  he  wds  at  liberty  to  state  every  particular 
of  it  without  reserve.     The  more  it  was  known,  he  was  con- 
vinced, the  more  it  would  be  approved.     It  could  hardly, 
however,   be  said,   that  there  was  no  government,   on  the 
contrary,  for  these  five  weeks  past  it  had  been  the  most  open 
and  bare-&ced  government  ever  known  in  this  country.    Not 
a  government  by  ministers,  not  by  a  first  lord  of  the  trea^ 
•ury,  CHT  by  secretaries  of  states  those  puppets  and  instruments 
of  odiers,  but  by  the  persons  themselves  who  had  been  sup* 
posed  only  before  to  possess  some  secret  influence,  but  who 
now  stooa  forward  as  the  private  advisers  of  his  mi^esty  to 
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act  in  op[k)8ition  to  fiie  wishes  of  his  people  and  to  the  stose 
of  his  pariiament  [During  this,  Mr.  Fox  looked  hard  at 
Mr.  Jenkinson*]  It  was,  he  verily  believed,  owing  to  that 
secret  influence  alone,  that  so  much  delay  had  hitherto  been 
practised.  If  any  man  wished  to  see  who  it  was  that  had  for 
five  Weeks  past  governed  the  kingdom,  and  ill  advised  Ids 
majesty,  let  them  go' to  the  other  House,  they  would  there 
find  the  great  adviser  in  his  true  character.  Let  them  mark 
the  man,  they  would  see  difficulty,  delay,  suUenness,  and  all 
^e  distinguishing  features  of  what  had  been  fidsely  termed  all 
interregnum  of  administration,  but  what  was,  as  he  had  be- 
fore said,  a  sample  of  the  most  open  government  ever  known 
in  this  country.  Mr.  Fox  said,  the  motion  had  his  hearty 
approbation,  and  he  trusted  that  there  could  be  no  objeetioA 
to  it  He  advised  the  House  by  aU  means  to  be  unanimonli 
upon  it,  to  carry  up  the  address  to  the  throne  as  the  sense  of 
th^  House,  upon  the  want  of  an  administration,  and  not  aH 
the  measure  of  any  one  party  or  set  of  men  whatever.  If  any 
of  the  particular  words  of  it  were  deemed  objectionaUe,  h* 
said,  he  could  answer  for  his  honourable  friend  who  moved  it, 
that  they  should  be  given  up  or  altered,  as  the  House  dioold 
think  proper ;  but  at  any  rate  he  hoped  it  would  pass. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Fox's  insinuation  concerning  the  evil  advisers  of 
his  majesty,  and  the  secret  influence  behind  the  throne,  Mn 
JenkkisoQ  considering  himself  as  alluded  to  bj  the  right  hoMMim^ 
bk  gentleman^  stood  up  to  refute  the  charge  in  every,  and  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  its  unwarrantable  mesming.  He  said  that  the  pre* 
rogative  of  the  crown  viras  not  so  limiteaas  to  proscribe  any  privy 
counsellor  the  presence  of  his  sovereign,  or  to  take  from  tnat  80« 
vereign  the  advice  of  a  privy  counsellor.  As  to  secret  influence, 
he  denied  such  ever  to  nave  existed  in  him,  but  he  thought  that 
when  his  majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  send  to  him  and  conn 
mand  his  attendance,  he  was  bound  in  duty  and  respect  to  ob^ 
the  soiomons.  He  owned  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  B^re  weeks 
he  had  been  with  his  majesty  more  than  once:  he  declared  t^bat 
he  nev^  did  eo,  except  on  official  business,  and  when  he  was 
sent  for;  and  mat  he  never  did  use  any  secret  influence,  or  gave  . 
any  advice  whatsoever,  which  was  not  warranted  by  the  strongest 
pnnciples  of  national  justice.  In  reply  to  various  observations 
made  by  Mr.Macdonald, 

Mr.  Fox  rose,  and  took  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  coa* 
lition,  and  reprobated,  in  the  strongest  terms,  every  insinua- 
tion and  charge  made  by  the  honourable  gentleman.  He  said, 
his  very  severe  attack  on  the  noble  lora  in  the  blue  ribbon 
need  not  give  his  lordship  any  pain ;  for  as  it  was  earlv  in  the 
debate^  it  was  prbbable,  and  there  was  a  precedent  for 
it>  that  the  honoural)le  gentleman,    before    the  rising  of 
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,the  House  would  get  up  and  make  an  apology  for  vhat 
be  had  said,  or  at  any  rate^  it  might  be  expected  by  the 
next  day  at  farthest.  He  denied  that  the  delays  of  fyrwr 
ing  a  ministry  were  at  the  doors  of  the  Duke  of  PorUand  and 
his  friends;  they  lay  elsewhere.  It  was,  without  question, 
the  lord  chancellor  whom  he  meant  as  the  secret  adviser  of  the 
crown,  and  the  cause  of  the  delay  in  the  choice  of  an  admi- 
nistration. He  avowed  the  charge,  he  wished  not  to  conceal 
his  opinion,  and  be  openly  averred,  that  to  the  learned  lord 
he  looked  for  the  influence  which  at  present  directed  the  sove- 
.reign.  His  reasons  for  so  doing  were  these ;  that  as  there  was 
not  any  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  any  ostensible  minister  to  be 
answerable,  the  chancellor,  of  course,  was  the  person  to  be 
considered  as  the  only  official  man  from  whom  his  majesty 
could  receive  advice;  and  therefore  he  alluded  to  that  learned 
lord.  That  there  was  influence,  that  there  was  secret  coun« 
oil,  he  believed  no  man  doubted.  The  coalition  alluded  to  by 
th^  honourable  gentleman  had,  it  seemed,  met  with  disappro- 
bation, because  old  enemies  had  become  new  friends ;  because 
those  who  differed  on  former  points  had,  in  present  matters^ 
come  to  an  agreement.  Was  this  so  extraordinary  an  affair  ? 
Was  reconciliation  such  an  improper,  such  an  unprecedented) 
suph  an  unparliamentary  maxim  ?  Surely  not !  The  empire 
was  thrown  into  convulsions ;  the  state  was  without  an  hehn, 
ai^d  the  kingdom  without  a  government.  As  to  what  the  ho^- 
nourable  gentleman  alledged  in  respect  to  the  coaliticoi  oc« 
casioning  the  delay,  he  was  misinformed ;  and  as  to  what  be 
had  said  about  the  contention  in  that  coalition  for  power,  his 
information  was  not  correct.  This  he  advanced  as  a  truth 
incontrovertible,  because  it  was  founded  in  that  which  could 
not  be  controverted.  The  coalition  was  founded  on  a  princi- 
ple to  which  every  honest  man  in  the  kingdom  must  agree. 
It  was  founded  on  a  principle  that  went  to  reconcile  old  ani- 
mosities, and  to  form  an  administration  upon  a  permanent, 
sound,  and  constitutional  ^undation.  Such  was  the  admi- 
nistration that  this  country  wanted,  and  such  only  was  the 
administration  that  could  relieve  it  from  its  present  difficulties. 
Much  had  been  said  about  old  enemies  re-uniting.  He  took 
the  liberty  again  to  mention  the  circumstance,  and  he  de- 
manded if  that  was  improper  or  impolitic.  Political  diffe- 
rences, and  the  diversified  interests  of  party,  had  brought 
this  kingdom  to  its  present  unhappy  situation.  And  as  by  the 
recent  and  former  examples  of  a  want  of  coalescence,  there 
^ere  evident  proofs  that  the  empire  cpuld  only  be  happy  in  the 
unanimity  of  parliament ;  so  it  followed,  that  coalitions  to  ef- 

>  feet  Uiat  unanimity  were  constitutionally  proper.  When  the 
IJbuse  looked  at  the  business  upon  the  table,  wheii  they  con- 
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sidered  the  situation  of  affiiirs  at  home  and  abroad,  and  when 
they  looked  to  the  probable,  and  certain  consequences,  it  must 
be  natural  to  conclude,  that  nothing  could  save  this  country 
from  rum,  but  a  vigorous,  vinuous,  and  steady  administra^ 
tioii;     Something  had  been  said  by  the  honourable  gentleman^ 
(Mr.  M*Donald)  that  alluded  to  a  venal  tribe,  as  always  ap- 
plied to  those  who  ha^  supported  the  administration  of  the 
noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon.     He  wished  to  know  whether 
by  that  description  the  honourable  gentleman  meant  those 
who  changed  their  opinion,  those  who  left  him,  because  as 
they  themselves  contended,  he  had  not  so  great  a  power  aa 
formeriy  of  providing  for  his  friends,  or  those  who  still  ad"» 
liered  to  him  without  the-  prospect  of  reward,  and  had  not 
Joined  others  who  were  likely  to  pay  better.     If  he  meant  the 
former,  tten  the  honourable  gentleman  spoke  from  convic- 
tion.    As  to  what  had  been  said  respecting  a  majority  of  in^ 
terest,  he  denied  any  such  idea.     There  was  indeed,  as  al- 
ready observed,  some  slight  difference  in  respect  to  the  coali- 
tion, but  out  of  the  five  weeks  n^otiation,  that  only  took  up 
ten  hours,  and  was  then  finally  adjusted  and  concluaivehr 
settled.     The  charge,  therefore,  in  that  respect,  was  grouml- 
less.     He  begged  pardon  for  again  repeating  this  matter  to 
the  House,  but  as  it  was  urged  in  a  strong  manner  againsta 
noble  duke,  he  thought  he  could  not  too  much  impress  the 
sutgect  on  the  attention  of  the  House.     The'motion  before  the 
House,  tlierefore,  became  a  matter  absolutely  requisite  to  be 
adopted.     TTie  people  demanded  it,  the  kingdom  wanted  it, 
and  therefore  it  should  have  his  concurrence.     Mr.  Fox  took 
notice  of  what  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Jenkinson  respecting  his 
giving  the  king  his  advice ;  he  admitted,  that  being  a  privy 
counsellor,  he  had  a  right  so  to  do,  but  what  he  found  fault 
with  was,  he  declared,  not  that  the  honourable  gentleman 
give  his  majesty  his  advice,  but  that  he  gave  it  him  in  secret. 
There  lay  the  rub ;  let  it  be  public ;  let  it  be  in  the  face  of  the 
council,  that  the  honourable  gentleman  was  his  majesty's  ad- 
viser, and  there  would  be  no  harm  in  the  business^  nor  any 
thing  suspicious  in  it;  as  the  matter  stood,  the  case  was  widely 
different 

Mr.  Coke's  motion  for  an  address  was  agreed  to  without  a  divi« 
sion..  To  this  address  his  majesty  replied,  **  That  it  was  his 
earnest  desire  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  comply  with  thQ 
wishes  of  hisfiiithftil  Commons." 
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March  2^» 

^    Ontht  ti9tci  March  Mr.  Pitt  acaoainted  the  House,  that  he 
had  that  day  resigned  his  office  of  cnancellor  of  the  exchequer; 
and  being  Asked,  whether  he  understood  that  any  new  arrange- 
ment was  likely  soon  to  take  place  ?  he  said,  he  knew  of  none, 
but  conduded,  from  his  majesty's  answer  to  the  address,  that  sddh 
a  measure  would  not  unnecessarily  be  delayed.    This  answer  did 
hot  appear  to  give  any  satisfaction  to  the  House ;  and  especially 
as  it  now  app^red,  that  thb  care  of  the  public  money  was  len 
widiout  any  responsible  minister  whatever.    Much  diimBce  of 
opihion  prevailed  as  to  the  steps  it  might  be  proper  for  the  Hoiise 
to  take  m  so  alarming  a  coxyuncture.    The  Earl  of  Surrey  pn^ 
posed  as  the  ground  work  of  their  future  proceedings,  that  they 
should  corae  to  the  following  resolution :  *'  That  a  considerable 
time  having  now  elapsed  without  any  administration  responsible 
tor  the  conduct  of  public  aflnirs,  the  interposition  of  this  House 
on  the  present  alarming  crisis  is  become  necessary/^    Several 
objections  were  made  to  this  proposition.    It  was  said  to  be 
worded  in  a  manner  much  stronger  than  the  occasion  justified : 
and  that,  to  declare  their  interposition  necessanr  in  a  oase,  ac- 
knowledged on  all  haodi  to  belong  constitutionaUy  to  the  crown, 
was  little  short  of  declaring  that .  me  government  of  the  country 
was  at  an  end.    It  was  further  objected,  that  such  a  proceeding 
was  not  consonant  to  the  practice  and  forms  of  the  House ;  and 
lastly,  it  was  objected  to,  as  impljdng,  that  for  some  time  past 
diere  had  beeti  no  responsible  ministers,  whereas  every  mimster 
was  responsible  for  every  part  of  his  conduct  till  the  day  he  re- 
aped.   This  motion  being  withdrawn,  the  Earl  c^  Surrey  pro- 
posed the  following :  **  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to 
iiis  majesty,  to  express  the  dutiful  and  grateful  sense  this  House 
entertains  of  the  gracious  intentions  expressed  in  his  message  of 
the  26th  instant. — ^  To  assure  his  majesty  it  is  with  a  perfect 
reliance  on  his  paternal  goodness,  and  with  an  entire  deference  to 
his  royal  wisdom,  that  this  House  again  submits  to  his  considers** 
tion  tiie  urgency,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  the  affairs,  which 
require  the  mimediate  appointment  of  such  an  administration  as 
his  majesty,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  faithful  Commons, 
hea  given  tiiem  reason  to  expect:  to  assure  his  majesty  that  all 
delays  in  a  matter  of  this  moment  have  an  inevitable  tendency  to 
weaken  the  authority  of  his  government,  to  whidi  this  House  is 
not  more  bound  by  duty  than  led  by  inclination  to  give  an  effisc- 
tual  and  constitutional  support — To  represent  to  his  majesty, 
that  the  confidence  of  foreign  powers  may  be  weak«[ied  by  a  i^^ 
llir^  (^  the  ordinary  mewis  of  a  constant  communication  with  them« 
That  the  final  execution  of  treaties,  with  the  important  and  decl* 
sive  arrangements  of  a  commercial  and  political  nature  in  con- 
sequence of  a  late  revolution; — that  a  provision  for  the  heavy 
expences  and  the  important  services  voted; — that  the  or'derly 
reauction  of  the  forces,  and  the  expences  of  a  new  establishment ; 
—•that  the  settlement  of  national  credit, jsieriously  affected  by  the 
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critical  slate  of  the  East  India  Compaiiy  ;-^tIiBt  tkaai^  with  oAer 
important  caneeroB,  do  severally,  and  much  more  collectively^ 
require  an  efficient  and  responsible  administration,  formed  upon 
pdruiciples  oi  strength  and  stability,  suited  to  the  state  of  his  ma- 
jesty's afiairs  both  at  home  and  abroad— And  that  this  House 
most  humble  repeats  its  application  to  his  majesty,  that  he  will 
take  such  measures  towards  this  object,  as  may  become  his  most 
gracious  disposition,  and  quiet  the  anxiety  ana  apprehensions  of 
his  ^thful  subjects/' 

The  decency  and  propriety  of  this  addresa  were  yery  generally 
IKsknowiedg^  but  some  doubts  were  expressed  whether  sufficient 
time  had  bS«n  allowed  since  the  answer  that  had  becsn  returned  to 
the  fonnen  I.n  the  course  of  the  debate,  the  negotiation  that  had 
broken  off  eight  days  before  was  again  adverted  to.  After  th^ 
satisfactory  answer  given  in  a  former  debate,  that  no  obstacle  or 
Impediment  had  arisen  from  any  disagreement  amongst  the  per- 
sons with  whom  that  negociation  was  carried  on,  a  report  had  been 
industriously  circulated,  that  it  had  been  broken  off  on  account 
of  the  harsh  and  unreasonable  demands  of  that  par^~.and  that 
these  demands  went  to  the  absolute  dismission  of  aU  the  private 
and  domestic  servants  of  the  crown*  On  the  ground  of  this  report, 
Sif  William  Dolben  having  called  on  Lord  North  to  avow  its  truth 
or  lalsehood,  his  lordship  solemnly  protested,  that  no  such  cau^t 
either  did  or  could  have  existed ;  that  the  noble  duke  and  hinip 
self  had  never,  even  in  conversation,  descended  *to  the  mention 
of  any  arrangements  sp  minute  as  to  reach  the  offices  alluded  to ; 
that  he  believed  there  was  no  set  of  men  in  the  country,  who 
could  be  so  indecent  and  so  reprehensible  as  to  presume  to  dictate 
so  harsh  a  measure.  He  did  not  scruple,  he  said,  to  declare  thas 
so  disgraceful  an  attempt  would  justly  have  called  for  the  ab« 
horreqce  and  detestation  of  that  House;  but  that  he  was  c.oa«t 
y^nced  his  noble  and  honourable  friends  would  be  as  much  hurt, 
^B  he  confessed  he  was  at  that  moment,  to  have  it  insmuated  that 
such  a  proof  of  unworthiness  to  fill  any  office  whatever  themselvea 
had  been  given  by  them.-— Mr.  Perceval  said,  if  the  address  was 
persisted  in,  he  could  wish  to  add  an  amendment  to  it,  by  ^*  as- 
suring his  majesty,  that  that  House  would  fully  support  any  ad« 
ministration  he  might  be  pleased  to  form,  as  long  as  diey  acted 
eoostitutionally."  That  amendment,  he  thoiu^,  ought  to  be 
inserted,  as  it  would  clearly  evince  that  the  aiubress  did  not  pro# 
4ee4  fi'OiQ  any  party  motives,  or  that  the  House  wished  to  pomt 
out  any  particular  set  of  men  to  his  majesty  of  whom  to  make 
choice. 

Mr.  Fox  rosoi  and  declared  that  he  by  no  means  saw  the 
necessity  of  the  amendment,  mentioned  by  the  honourable 

Sntleman ;  the  address,  in  his  opinion,  fully  expressed  what 
e  honourable  gentleman  wished;  it  said,  that  the  House 
was  bound  by  duty,  and  led  by  inclination,  to  give  an  ^ec- 
toal  and  constitutions^  support;  surely  that  was  saying  every 
thing  that  <xni14 be  wished:  it  would  be  aeedless  to  say  more; 
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indeed  it  would  be  wrong  to  agree  to  nipport  men  before 
they  knew  who  those  men  were.  —  In  the  course  of  the  debate 
the  learned  lord  advocate  had  observed,  that  the  ilesignation 
of  Mr.  Pitt  ought  to  be  a  means  of  postponing  the  address; 
at  the  same  time  insinuating,  that  the  great  obstade  to  form- 
yig  an  arrangement  was  now  removed.  Did  the  learned  lord 
wish  to  say  that  Mr.  Pitt's  remaining  in  office  for  the  last  six 
weeks  was  the  cause  why  no  arrangement  could  take  place? 
If  he  did,  the  blame  undoubtedly  my  with  Mr.  Pitt;  but  he 
by  no  means  believed  that  to  be  the  case;  for  his  own  part, 
he  conceived  the  resignation  of  that  right  honourable  gentle* 
men  neither  retarded  nor  expedited  the  forming  an  arrange- 
ment, for  he  had,  in  fact,  been  considered  out  of  office  these 
six  weeks;  nay,  his  own  words,  a  considerable  time  since^ 
were,  that  he  only  remained  as  a  locum  tenens,  to  do  the  bu- 
siness until  some  other  person  was  appointed ;  surely,  then, 
his  having  resigned  this  day  could  be  nothing  unexpected* 

The  learned  lord  had  derired  the  moti<m  to  be  postponed 
for  a  few  days.  Would  the  learned  lord  assign  any  reasons 
for  putting  the  address  oiF;  would  he  give  me  House  any 
reason  to  think  an  arrangement  was  about  to  be  made,  and 
in  such  forwardness,  as  to  promote  a  ministry  in  a  few  days ; 
in  fact,  would  he  give  the  House  any  reason  whatever  why  an 
arrangement  had  oeen  so  long  delayed?  If  he  would  not,  he 
must  say,  tliat  the  learned  lord's  inexpressible  reasons  were 
such,  as  by  no  means  warranted  the  House  in  delaying  the 
address  moved  by  the  noble  earl.  The  situation  of  the  coun- 
tiT,  so  truly  painted  by  the  noble  earl,  called  aloud  for  an 
aaministration  to  be  forined  with  all  possible  speed,  and  the 
learned  lord  himself  had  said,  that  any  unnecessary  delay  cer-^ 
tainly  was  culpable.  Surely  six  Weeks  had  been  sufficient 
time  to  form  an  arrangement  in,  therefore  it  was  clear  that 
some  persons  were  culpable,  but  who  they  were,  he  was  uot 
warranted  in  saying;  yet  he  would  persevere  in  what  he  men* 
tioned  on  a  former  occasion,  that  those  persons  were  culpable 
who  gave  his  majesty  advice  to  delay  the  business,  and  on 
whom  could  he  fix  that  culpability  but  on  those  who  had 
access  to  his  royal  person  ? 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Pitt's  responsibility,  he  was  glad  to 
hear  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  touch  upon  that  point 
Had  not  the  noble  lord  spoken  in  that  manner  to  the  first 
motion  he  meant  to  have  done  so.  As  long  as  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  held  his  office,  so  long  he  certainly 
was  responsible;  not  that  he  meant  to  charge  him  as  the 
cause  of  the  delay,  of  not  appointing  an  administration  for 
so  long  a  tim^,  —  a  matter  which  the  country  felt  severely  I 
Hehaano  incluiation  to  prefei^  £^i  accusation  to  that  quarter; 
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indeed,  he  was  neither  ripe  to  acquit,  nor  ready  fo  condetnri ; 
without  proof  he  could  say  nothing  one  way  or  the  other. 
With  respect  to  the  general  argument  of  the  learned  lord,  if 
it  applied  at  all,  it  applied  in  a  way  directly  opposite  to  that 
in  which  it  had  been  used.  All  the  learned  lord  had  said, 
as  well  his  inexpressible  reasoning,  as  his  othar  reasoiiing, 
w«it  rather  to  shew  that  the  address  was  necessary,  than  that 
it  was  unjusti6able.  The  learned  lord  had  said,  if  there  had 
been  delay  —  if  there  had  been  delay?  —  had  there  not? 
What  did  all  the  world  complain  of?  —  But  then,  said  the 
learned  lord,  if  there  had  been  culpable  delay?  Undoubtedly 
the  delay  was  culpable.  Why  had  that  House  voted  their 
address  of  Monday,  but  because  they  thought  the  delay  cul- 
pable? Why  for  a  moment  entertain  the  present  motion,  but 
because  the  still  longer  delay  appeared  to  be  still  more  cul- 
pable? There  was  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  the  only  question 
under  the  present  circumstances  was  this:  would  it  not  be 
wise  to  act  unanimously,  and  for  that  House  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  the  appearance  of  any  thing  like  a  conten- 
tion of  parties?  For  this  reason  he  deprecated  a  division. 
He  earnestly  conjured  the  House  not  to  divide;  he  conjured 
them  rather  to  withdraw  the  motion,  than  let  it  go  to  a  divi- 
sion. If  either  the  learned  lord  or  the  rifi^ht  honourable  gen- 
tleman would  declare,  nay,  if  thejr  would  hint  only  that  they 
believed  an  arrangement  would  speedily  be  formed,  or  if  they 
would  say  a  motion  similar  in  purport  to  the  present  would 
be  agreed  to  by  them,  if  no  arrangement  took  place  in  a  day 
or  two,  he  would  by  all  means  advise  the  noble  earl  to  with- 
drawn his  motion.  On  the  present  occasion,  however  they 
might  differ  on  other  questions,  he  was  persuaded  there  was 
but  one  opinion ;  where,  therefore,  there  was  a  real  unani- 
mity, he  wished  most  earnestly  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
dissension. 

Having  argued  this  very  strenuously,  Mr.  Fox  took  notice 
of  what  Sir  William  Dolben  had  said.  He  observed,  that 
the  honourable  baronet  had  called  for'  more  than  insinuation 
to  support  the  charge  of  secret  influence.  If  the  honourable 
baronet  would  recollect  what  had  passed  last  Monday,  he 
would  ^ave  remembered,  that  he  had  much  stronger  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  secret' influence  than  bare  insinuation ;  he 
had 'self-confession.  That  which  suspicion  had  only  glanced 
at  heret^ore,  boast  and  exultation  had  avowed.  He  had 
learnt  more  than  ever  he  knew  before,  and,  in  fact,  more  than 
ever  he  expected  to  have  heard;  he  had  learnt  that  a  privy 
counsellor,  who  was  not  a  minister,  might  give  his  sovereign 
advice,  and  not  be  responsible  for  the  effect  that  might  be 
produced  by  it    Surely  the  House  could  not  agree  to  such 
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an  absurd,  ridiculous,  and  dangerous  doctrine :  indeed  it  was 
an  insult  to  their  understanding,  but  it  had  been  exultingly 
mentioned  by  a  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Jenkinson) 
on  Monday  last,  and  the  only  excuse  "he  made  for  it  was, 
that  he  never  gave  any  but  good  advice.  How  was  it  to  be 
known  whether  that  advice  was  good  or  bad,  but  by  the  effect 
produced?  The  efiect  was  the  only  criterion  he  could  jud^e 
by,  and  if  that  right  hcoxourable  gentleman  had  given  ms 
sovereign  advice  in  the  present  instance,  he  was  the  person 
culpable.  He  knew^  he  said,  perfectly  well,  that  it  was  a 
difficult  matter  to  protve  to  the  House  the  culpability  of  a 
person  in  suph  an  affair,  as  private  conversation  could  not  be 
called  for,  nor  could  the  secrets  of  the  cabinet  be  divulged. 
The  noble  lord  (Noa*th)  Bear  him  had  been  called  on  by  that 
right  honourable  gentleman  on  Monday  last  to  ^^^i*^*  whe- 
ther he  ever  found  liis  schemes  frustrated  by  a  secret  influence? 
and  he  had  declared  that  he  had  not.  Tbis  might  be  easily 
accounted  for;  the  right  h<mourable  gendeman  in  question 
was  a  known  frigid  to  the  government  under  that  noble  lord, 
as  the  measures  it  pursued  were  consonant  to  his  ideas  and 
wishes.  But  what  would  the  consequence  be,  if  that  right 
honourable  gentleman  was  suffered  to  give  his  sovere^a 
advice  without  being  responsible?  When  an  administration 
might  be  in  power  that  was  of  a  different  way  of  thinking  to 
him,  what  a  predicament  would  they  find  themselves  in! 
Their  schemes,  then:  plana,  formed  with  the  best  intent  pos- 
sible, all  frustrated,  owing  to  advice  given  by  a  person  by  no 
means  responsible  lor  the  effect  of  his  advice !  What  could 
an  administration  do  in  such  a  case  ?  Why,  in  his  opinion, 
they  would  have  no  other  alternative  thah  to  signify  their 
disapprobation  to  the  measures  by  a  resignation  of  theic 
offices.  That  w^s  the  only  step  a  virtuous  administration 
could  take;  but  he  sincerely  hoped,  that  such  steps  woutd  be 
taken  as  totally  to  preclude  any  thing  of  the  kind' happening 
in  future. 

The  public  were  led  to  believe  several  things; to.  the  preju- 
dice of  himself  and  his  friends,  by  a  nun^6r  ydF  arrangemei:^ 
that  daily  appeared  in  the  public  papers.  How  those  arrange* 
mentscame  into  the  papers,  or  who  formed  t^em,  he  was  to-' 
tally  ignorant ;  he  could  with  a  safe  comta^<ie  say,  they  were^ 
to  the  best  c^  his  knowledge^  erroneous ;  at  least,  he  knew  no- 
thing of  such  air&ngemmt^^  He  was  in  hopes,  as  the  whole 
HcHUse  seemed  perfe^%  Qgreed  on  two  grand  points;  first,  the 
necessity  of  an  administjration;i  and  secondly,  that  the  i^ppoint- 
ment  of  that  adn^mstratlon  should  be  mdi  as  was  most  eon- 
siatent  with  the  dagmly  of  the  crown^  tl^t  there  would  be  bo 
divisioiu    1^  he  muat  again  urgQ,|||^e  Ij^use.  Unraliqity, 
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liowever  desirable  at  all  times,  being  never  more  teqaiaite  than 
at  present,  he  tberefm'e  bj  all  means  wished  the  House  not  to 
divide,  but  cordially  to  agree,  as  that  would  be  one  great 
means  towards  expediting  the  business  so  ardently  wished 
for. 

The  Earl  of  Surrey  consented  to  withdraw  his  motion,  with  an 
understanding  that  it  was  to  be  renewed  in  three  days.  The  day 
aftei  this  debate,  a  negotiation  was  again  opened  with  the  Duke  of 
Pordandy  and  on  the  2d  of  April  a  new  Administration  was 
announced.  * 


Williams's  Divorce  Bill. 
March  27. 

THE  House  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  Williams's  di- 
vorce bill.  A  conversation  took  place  on  the  subject  of  the 
ckuse,  inserted  in  the  upper  House,  op  the  motion  of  Lord  Ashbur- 
toa^  the  purpart  of  which  was,  that  the  children  born  after  the 


*  The  following  is  a  List  of  the  New  Adnmiistration: 
Members  of  the  Cabinet. 
First  Lord  of  the  IVeasiuy  —  Duke  of  Portland. 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Deoartment  —  Lord  North. 
]]^£[>r  the  Forekn  Department —  Right  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox. 
Chaacellor  of  the  Sxchemier  —  Lord  John  Cavendish. 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty — Lord  Viscount  KeppeL 
Present  of  the  Council — Lord  Viscount  ^tormont. 
Lord  Privy  Seal'—  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

Not  of  the  Cabinet. 
Lords  Commissioners  for  the  Custody  of  the  Grea^  Seid  —  Lord  Loughs 

boroBgh,  Sir  Wm.  tienir  Ashurst^  Sir  Beaumont  Hotham. 
Mast^-GeBMul  of  d^e  (Ordnance — Lord.  Viscount  Townshehd. 
Secretary  at  War  —  Hon*  Richard  Fitzpatrick. 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces  —  Edmund  Burke,  Esq. 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy  —  Charles  Townshend,  Esq. 
AttonM9f.Geiieral  -^  James  Wallace,  Esq.  ^ 
SoHcitar-General—^  John  Lee,  £s^. 
Secretaries  to  the  Treasury  —  Rich.  Brinsley  Sheridan,  Esq.  Richard 

Burke,  Esq. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  —  Earl  of  Mansfield. 
I^  Lieultnant  of  Ireland  —  Earl  of  Northington. 
fif cretai^  to  do. — WiBJam  Windham ,  Esq^ 
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separation  of  the  husband  and  wife  should  not  be  entitled  to  any 
share  of  the  husband's  property,  unless  the  said  children  should  be 
able  to  prove  their  legitimacy. 

Mr.  Fox  arraigned  this  clause  as  an  act  of  injustice  to  the 
chHdretf,  inasmuch  as  it  robbed  them  of  their  claim  to  a  pro- 
vision from  Mr.  Williams,  without  so  much  as  hearing  them* 
and  then  condemned  them  for  not  asserting  a  claim  and  mak- 
ing out  a  title  which  their  friendless  and  deserted  infiuicy  dis- 
qualified them  £rom  doing.  He  was  ready  to  admit  that  there 
was  an  appearance  of  hardship  on  Mr.  Williams;  but  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  though  the  adultery  of  his  wife  was  clear- 
ly established,  it  by  no  means  followed,  that  the  illegitimacy 
of  the  children  was  in  i^y  degree  proved;  nay,  it  was  by  no 
means  the  subject-matter  of  the  bill,  the  object  of  which  was, 
simply  to  release  Mr.  Williams  and  his  wife  a  vinculo  matrt' 
monii :  the  parties  applied  to  the  legislature  for  that  relief 
which  the  law  could  not  give :  the  law  could  pronounce  on  mat- 
ters of  fact,  and  determine  questions  of  iUeigitimacy,  &c.  but  it 
could  not  dissolve  the  vincylnm  matrimoniu  It  was  therefore 
necessary  that  the  legislature  should  interfere  to  supply  the 
defect  of  law,  and  dissolve  the  marriage :  but  there  was  no  want 
of  power  in  the  law  to  determine  questions  about  legitimacy ; 
and,  therefor^e,  what  ground  could  there  be  for  callmg  upon 
parliament  to  bastardize  children  whoiii  the  law  was  ftdly  ccan- 
petent  to  dedare  illegitimate,  on  proper  evidence?  He  did 
not  mean  to  add  to  the  misfortunes  of  Mr.  Williams;  and 
therefore  he  would  not  object  to  the  introduction  of  a  bill, 
which  should  perpetuate  the  evidence  on  which  that  gentleman 
Supposed  the  illegitimacy  of  the  children  might  be  proved; 
such  a  bill  would  guard  against  the  injury  he  might  otherwise  ^ 
gustain  by  the  death  of  any  of 'the  witnesses,  before  the  cfaild- 
i'en  should  arrive  at  full  age.  In  the  bill  there  were  three 
parties  concerned,  Mr.  WUfiams,  his  wife,  and  the  children. 
The  two  first  were  only  before  the  House,  and  therefore, 
though  he  was  ready  to  give  sentence,  as  far  as  that  sentence' 
could  affect  them,  he  was  by  no  means  prepared  to  say  that 
the  children  were  bastards.  He  held  it  to  be  an  inherent 
and  indispensable  principle  of  justice,  that  no  persons  what- 
ever should  be  deemed  guilty  of  an  offence,  by  any  judgment 
of  authority,  whether  pronounced  by  parliament,  or  by  any 
4>ther  court,  without  having  been  heard  in  their  d^nce^  and 
without  having  been  afford^  an  opportunity.of  combating  the 
«videni^e  adduced  against  them,  in  the  manner  that  evi^nce 
usually  was  combated  on  trials  where  the  parties  accused  had 
an  opportunity  of  being  in  court  and  making''  their  defence. 
\n  order  to  render  his  meaning  more  obvious,  be  would  sup* 
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pose,  that  he  was  criminally  indicted  and  tried  for  murder, 
the  blackest  of  all  others  in  the  calendar  of  crimes,  and  that 
the  indictment  stated,  and  the  evidence  adduced,  proved  in 
die  most  satis&ctory  manner,  that  he,  as  B.  was  aiding  and 
abetting  A.  in  the  crime  alledged,  that  he  was  present  at  the 
murder,  that  he  put  the  pistol  or  weapon  with  which  the  fact 
was  peipetrated  into  A/s  hapd,  that  he  held  the  person  mur- 
dered while  A.  killed  him,  and  that  he  was  tried  for  the  fiurt, 
condemned  and  executed*    In  this  case,  as  far  as  the  trans- 
action affected  him,  the  whole  was  consonant  with  the  strictest; 
justice;  his  execution,  no  man  could  say,  had  been  unfair, 
nor  could  there  be  a  single  argument  raised  to  question  the 
equity  of  any  part  of  the  proceeding.      But  would  any  man 
say,  that  therefore  A.  stood  condemned.     Would  it  be  main* ' 
tained  for  a  moment  even,  that  because  A.  had  been  inciden- 
tally tried  when  B.  was  tried,  that  therefore  A.  ought,  with* 
out  fiuther  proceeding,  to  be  likewise  executed?  Undoubted!/ 
not    A.  would  be  entitled  to  a  separate  and  distinct  trial,  .in 
order  that  A.  might  hear  his  accusation,  combat  the  evidence, 
and  make  his  defence.      If,  then,  in  a  criminal  case  this  was 
necessary,  how  much  more  so  ought  it  to  be  adhered  to  in 
a  civil  one:  In  a  case  of  landed  property,  in  the  case  of  a 
&inily-estate,  and,  in  short,  in  such  a  case  as  that  of  persons 
upon  whose  proved  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  depended  the 
vididity  of  their  claim  to  femily  honours,  titles,  and  fortunes  f 
This  was  exactly  the  case  of  the  children  to  be  bastardized  by 
the  clause  then  under  consideration;    it  surely,  therefore^ 
behoved  the  justice  of  the  House  to  take  particular  care,  how 
they  proceeded  to  give  their  sanction  to  a  clause  which  de- 
prived innocent  infants  of  their  estates,  and  declared  them  in- 
^ous,  without  having  heard  it  proved  that  they  were  so. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  h^  ever  been  of  opinion,  that  a  collusion 
between  a  man  and  his  wife  to  prove  the  adultery  of  the  latter, 
after  that,  adultery  had  been  committed,  ought  not  to  be  any 
bar  to  the  passing  of  a  divorce  bill.  He  knew  a  very  high  law 
authority  had  held  the  reverse,  and  on  that  single  ground  had 
not  only  opposed  several  divorce  biUs,  but  in  one  caseof  fla- 
grancy  had  been  able  to  reject  the  application  for  a  divorce, 
and  throw  out  tlie  bill.  This  he  thought  a  very  great  hard- 
diip  on  the  injured  husband,  because  ne  thought  the  facility 
of  his  producing  evideitce  of  die  adultery  of  the  wife,  how;ever 
obtained,  no  objection  to  his  claim  for  relief:  but  the  mo-  * 
ment  he  had  taken  up  that  opinion,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
take  care  to  confine  it  merely  to  the  husband  and  wife,  and  by 
no  means  to  suffer  it  to  extend  itself  to  the  children.  And  the' 
reason  of  his  feejing  the  necessity  of  this  precaution,  arose  from 
considering  how  extremely  hard  it  would  be  to  sufi^r  children 
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to  be  bastarized,  deprived  of  their  birthright,  and  rendered 
infamous,  merely  because  their  father  and  mother  had  obtained 
a  legal  divorce.  That  divorce  might  have  be^ti  (as  b^  was 
ready  to  allow  it  should  be)  obtained  by  a  coUusidn  between 
the  fether  and  mother;  and,  therefore,  a  ooUusion  come  into 
by  them,  ought  not  to  be  a  ground  for  bastardizing  the  child* 
ren ;  or  the  divorce  might  have  been  obtained  by  peijured  evi- 
dence, by  false  evidence,  or  by  negligent  evidence;  whidi, 
where  there  was  no  party  to  combat  it,  as  must  be  the  case 
with  helpless  children,  might  have  the  full  effect  of  the  best 
possible  evidence.  Upon  all  these  reasons,  he  thought  it  xm^ 
just  to  say,  in  a  bill  of  that  nature,  more  than  that  the  man  de- 
served the  relief  he  prayed  for,  and  should  have  it.  If  the 
husband  wished  to  bastardize  the  children,  and  was  convinced 
they  were  spurious,  let  him  resort  to  the  courts  below;  they 
Were  open  to  him.  He  denied  that  the  question  of  non-access 
had  been  clearly  established,  and  for  that  reason  also^  he 
thought  the  House  would  go  for  beyond  justice,- if  they  de- 
dared  the  children  bastards.  He  took  notice  of  the  vulgar  er- 
ror that  prevailed,  that  non-access  could  not  be  proved,  unless 
it  could  be  evinced  that  the  husband  or  his  wife  were  beyond 
sea  while  she  bred  or  bore  children.  That  error,  he  conceived, 
arose  merely  f5rom  the  extreme  difficulty  of  proving  non-access 
otherwise.  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  expressly 
declared,  he  had  no  motive  whatever  for  taking  the  part  he 
did  in  the  business,  but  a  wish  that  those  who  were  not  before 
the  House,  and  could  not  diefend  themselves,  might  be  done 
strict  justice  to.  He  conduded  by  moving,  that  the  whde 
clause  be  rgected. 


Terms  of  the  Loak. 
April  1 6. 

THE  chancellor  of  the  exehequer,  Lord  John  Cavetidirii, 
brought  forward  the  loan  for  the  service  oi  the  curreat 
year.  The  sum  borrowed  amounted  to  twelve  rnilUcm.  Eleven 
bankers,  with  whom  the  terms  of  the  loan  were  allotted,  had 
700,0001.  each ;  the  remainder  was  divided  amongst  the  rest  of  the 
bankers,  the  great  trading  companies,  and  the  clerks  of  the  public 
cilices.  The  premium,  accordmg  to  the  value  of  the  stocks  on  the 
day  on  which  the  bargain  was  concluded,  was  3I.  los.  per  cent, 
but  rising  considerably  within  a  few  days  after,  much  l^une  W3s 
imputed  to  the  minister  for  having  made'  so  disadvantageous  a  bar- 
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gain  for  the  public.  In  vindication  of  Mmself,  he  aDowed  that  the 
premium  was  certainly  much  greater  than  ought  to  have  been  given 
in  time  of  peace,  but  he  begged  the  House  to  recollect  the  ctrcum*- 
etances  under  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  negotiate  the  loan. 
He  had  only  been  ten  days  in  office ;  uie  late  ministers  had  left 
the  treasury  without  a  shilling ;  and  the  public  service  admitted  of 
JIG  delay.  These  circumstances  were  well  known  to  the  money 
lenders,  and  they  had  doubtless  taken  advantage  thereof.  And  as 
the  necessity  of  coming  to  a  conclusion  on  any  terms  would  by 
every  day's  delay  have  been  the  more  urgent,  they  would  certainly 
have  been  raised  upon  him,  the  nearer  that  period  approached. 
The  terms  of  the  loan  were  strongly  condemned  by  Mr.  William 
Pitt.  Mr.  Martin  said,  it  was  well  known,  that  he  had  frequently 
declared  his  sentiments  in  that  House,  against  the  admission  af 
members  of  parliament  to  a  participation  of  any  loan  which.govem* 
ment  might  have  occasion  for.  Having  stated  this,  he  mought 
himself  bound  to  mention,  that  the  noble  lord  who  negotiated  the 
loan,  had  seiit  to  the  House  with  which  he  was  connected,  ex- 
pressing his  good  opinion  of  it,  and  informing  his  partners, 
^hat  the  house  should  certainly  be  considered  in  the  distri* 
bution  of  the  loan.  Mr.  Martin,  as  a  member  of  parliament,  dis- 
claimed all  idea  of  accepting  any  part  of  the  loan ;  bat  by  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  exclude  his  partners  from  any  profit  they  mieht 
make,  by  taking  a  share  of  it  m  the  regular  course  of  business.  lie 
however  called  God  to  witness,  that  should  his  partners  partake  of 
tile  loan,  he  would  by  no  means  share  any  profits  arising  there* 
from.     - 

Mr.  Secretary  Pox  rose,  and  before  he  entered  into  the 
consideration  of  the  terms  of  the  loan,  took  notice  of  som*, 
things  that  had  been  (^ered.  He  gave  Mr.  Martin  credit  for 
having  sent  a  very  honourable  letter  to  his  noble  &iend,  but 
declared,  that,  nevertheless,  the  same  sum  had  been  given  to 
the  House,  as  had  been  intended  before  the  letter  was  written 
or  sent  to  his  noble  friend,  a  {Mretty  strong  proof  that  the  pro- 
motion of  ministerial  influence  was  not  the  object  that  directed 
his  noble  friend's  conduct,  when  he^  in  a  manner  that  spoke 
his  candour  and  his  justice  so  strongly,  determined  diat  the 
bankers  in  general  should  have  shares  in  the  loan.  With  re* 
gard  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  right  honoui^able  gentlemas 
who  had  so  strongly  objected  to  the  present  loKsn,  he  difSared 
a  good  deal  in  some  of  the  points  laid  down  by  him,  thon^ 
he  agreed  in  others.  If  he  was  asked  whether  the  pi^efient 
loan,  abstracted  from  all  other  considerations  than  the  josoere 
terms,  was  a  good  peace-loan,  he  would  answer  in  the  nega- 
tive; but  if  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  negotiation 
were  taken  into  consideration,  then  he  would  contend  that  the 
loan  was  better  than  might  be  expected.  He  th^  entered 
into  calculations  to  disprove  the  assertion  of  Mr^  Pit};,  that 
•  ;        "m  4 
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the  premium  amounted  to  6L  per  cent,  and  he  stated  it  to  he 
at  this  moment,  at  3^  los.  2\d.;  a  premium  infinitely  greater 
than  it  ought  to  be  in  peace-time ;  but  still  he  did  not  think 
that  the  public  would  lose  more  than  50,000/.  by  the  bargsan; 
a  sum  certainly  not  inconsiderable,  but  still  not  worth  men- 
tioning, when  the  committee  should  consider  what  inconvo- 
Tiiences  would  flow  from  the  circumstance  of  delaying  the  loan 
till  after  the  holidays.  His  noble  friend  had  been  appointed 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  on  the  ad  of  April,  and  on  the 
.i6th  he  brings  forward  his  loan.  The  delay  of  his  predecessor 
was  undoubtedly  the  cause  that  the  present  loan  was  not  far 
more  advantageous  to  the  public ;  and  therefore  he  was  asto- 
nished to  hear  a  right  honourable  member  find  fault  with  the 
terms,  which,  if  they  were  bad,  were  so  in  consequence  of  his 
own  delay.  The  King's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session 
was  full  of  promises  of  the  greatest  attention  to  the  navy  debt, 
and  to  future  Joans.  How  had  these  fine  promises  been  folded 
by  the  ministers  ?  No  loan  was  made ;  no  plan  for  making  a 
-  good  one  laid  down :  the  exigencies  of  the  state  required  that 
the  loan  should  be  made  speedily;  and  as  they  would  not 
brook  delay,  the  terms  could  not,  of  course,  be  as  good  as  if 
the  loan  had  been  made  sooner :  the  right  honourable  gentle-' 
man  had  remained  in  office  long  after  he  declared  that  he 
would  quit  it ; .  it  was  his  duty  surely  either  to  have  made  the 
loan  in  the  mean-time,  or  by  his  resignation  have  made  room . 
for  some  other  who  would  have  done  it :  he  did  not  mean  to 
throw  blame  on  the  right  honourable  member  for  staying  in ; 
he  was  not  acquainted  with  his  reasons ;  they  might  be  very 
good ;  but  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear  him  find  fault 
with  the  terms,  which  must  have  been  better  if  he  himself  had 
Ynade  the  loan  in  time,  or  suffered  another  to  make  it  a 
month  ago. 

He  begged  leave  to  remind  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man of  the  diflEerent  conduct  of  the  noble  lord  who  went 
out  of  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  last  year. 
That  noble  lord,  to  the  moment  immediately  previous  to  his 
'  resignation,  executed  all  the  duties  of  the  office  of  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  Had  the  right  honourable  gentleman  fol- 
lowed the  noble  lord's  example,  a  loan  on  better  terms  mi^t 
have  been  had,  and  the  public  would  have  saved  a  con- 
siderable sum.  With  regard  to  what  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  said  of  a  competition,  the  loan  of  the  last 
year  had  been  made  in  that  manner,  and  he  was  persuaded, 
that  was  a  bad  method.  In  the  present  instance,  however, 
th^e  was  no  competition  to  resort  to.  The  bankers  had 
-formed  such  a  strong  coimection^  and  acted  so  much  in  con^ 
cert,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  getting  a  set  sufficiently 
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opulttit  or  powerful  to  oppose  the  set  already  connected. 
With  respect  to  the  giving  the  whole^  without  reserve,  to  the 
eleven  bankers,  who  were  to  have  seven  millions  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  of  it,  if  that  circumstance  would  have 
got  the  public  a  better  bargain,  he  would  agree,  it  should 
have  been  so  done.     But  the  fact  was  otherwise.     To  his 
knowledge  the  condition  was  offered  to  the  bankers,  but  they 
would  not  abate  their   terms  in  consequence.      So  much, 
therefore^  for  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  two  better 
ways  of  making  a  loan.     In  answer  to  his  valuation  of  the 
stocks,  Mr.  Fox  said,  he  differed  from  the  right  honourable 
gentleman.     He  allowed  that  the  bonus,  if  without  the  dis- 
count, it  amounted  to  405.  was  too  much :  but  he  contended,  that 
putting  each  stock  at  its  highest  price,  the  bonus  could  not  be 
swelled  to  more  than  five  pounds,  whereas  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  made  it  six,  and  then  with  a  degree  of  fancy 
and  imaguiation,  which  by  no  means  ought  to  be  exercised 
on  such  a  subject  as  that  of  a  loan,  called  it  a  bonus  of  six  or 
seven  per  cent.     Mr.  Fox  also  said,  if  his  noble  friend  even 
had  the  bonus  of  three  millions  to  give  away,  it  would  only 
have  amounted  to  i8o,ooo2.  and  not  to  240,000/.  as  stated  by 
the  right  honourable  gentleman.     After  arguing  this  very 
closely,  and  resorting  to  a  variety  of  calculations  and  inge- 
nious reasonings  upon  the  doctrines  of  chance,  as  to  the  ris« 
and  fall  of  the  price  of  the  funds,  Mr.  Fox  took  a  kind  of  side- 
wind notice  of  the  opposition  that  had  been  given  elsewhere 
to  the  Irish  Judicature  bill.     He  said  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  disappointed  him.     He  had  expected  that  he 
would  have  caHed  for  the  performance  of  all  the  notable  pro* 
mises  in  the  King's  speech,  relative  to  raising  loans  in  future 
in  such  a  way,  that  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  raised  a 
fund  should  be  provided  for  paying  them  off.    It  would  not 
have  been  more  extraordinary  to  have  expected  the  present 
ministry  to  have  fulfilled  all  the  flowery  professions  and  pro- 
mises of  the  last,  than  when  they  tried  to  pass  a  bill  of  theirs, 
which  they  found  on  coming  into  office  in  an  advanced  parlia- 
mentary stage,  and  about  which  scarcely  any  thing  had  been 
said,  wh^i  it  was  first  brought  in,  for  the  adherents  and  sup- 
porters of  the  last  ministry  to  call  upon  them  to  state  the  rea- 
sons upon  which  the  bill  had  been  originally  introduced. 
Having  entered  into  an  able  discussion  of  the  question  of 
long  and  short  annuities,  and  contended  very  strenuously, 
that  the  mode  adopted  by  his  noble  friend  of  borrowing  the 
money  upon  an  addition  to  funds  already  established  rather 
than  on  new  funds,  was  by  far  t^e  wisest  method,  he  concluded 
with  rqpeatii^,  that  thebadness  ofjthe  present  lean  was  ascrib- 
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able  to  the  diortneis  of  the  time  in  which  it  had  been  made^ 
and  that  the  late  ministry  were  solely  to  blame  for  that  cir- 
cumstance. 

In  the  course  of  this  debate,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Secretaiy  Fox 
were  up  several  times.  In  one  of  his  speeches,  Mr.  Pitt  said,  that 
the  right  honourable  secretary's  reasoning  on  borrowing  money  to 
increase  the  capital  already  owing,  rather  than  with  a  view  of  re- 
demption, was  the  reasonmg  of  a  gambler,  who  borrows  despe* 
rately,  without  meaning  ever  to  repay  the  principal. 

Mr.  Secretary  Fox  replied  with  great  keenness,  and  declared 
the  reverse  of  the  proposition  was  the  fact;  for  whether  he 
was  or  was  not  to  be  called  a  gambler  for  it,  he  should  ever 
advert  to  the  doctrine  of  chances,  and  maintain,  that  borrow- 
ing money  on  extravagant  and  disadvantageous  terms,  from  a 
vain  hope  of  being  able  soon  to  discharge  that,  which  there 
was  not  the  smallest  probability  of  being  able  to  redeem,  was 
miich  more  in  the  style  of  reasoning  customarily  held  by  gam- 
blers ;  and  the  argument  on  which  he  should  ever  be  governed 
in  public  loans,  was  that  the  redemption  being  in  the  option 
of  the  borrower,  and  not  at  the  discretion  of  the  lender,  the 
borrower  holds  the  alternative  either  of  redeeming  at  a  feir 
price,  or  of  keeping  thie  lender  out  of  his  principal. 


April  25. 

Mr.  Secretary  Fox  said,  as  often  as  the  badness  of  the  pre* 
sent  loan  was  objected  to,  so  often,  whether  the  right  hdnour- 
able  gentleman  liked  it  or  disliked  it,  would  he  state  the  fact, 
that  it  was  not  imputable  to  the  present  ;administration,  but 
to  the  hurry  in  which  it  was  made.  With  regard  to  the  rea- 
sons that  had  induced  the  late  administration  to  stay  in  till  the 
last  m<Hnent,  he  could  not  argue  upon  them,  becaise  he  did 
not  know  them ;  he  did  not,  Uierefore,  charge  the  ri^t  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  nor  any  body  else,  with  criminality  for 
their  conduct,  because  possibly  the  right  hono]»*able  gesotle* 
man  and  others,  might  have  very  good  reasons  for  it,  but  he 
would  leave  it  to  the  c»idour,  to  the  justice,  to  the  honour, 
and  to  the  common  sense  of  every  man  who  heard  him,  whether 
it  was  not  manifest,  that  the  extreme  hnrry  and  difficulty, 
under  which  the  loan  had  been  made  by  his  noble  fiiend,  was 
in  a  great  measure  to  be  considered  afi  the  reason,  why  the 
terms  of  it  were  not  better.  If  that  was  not  the  case^  all  the 
argument  on  the  idea  that  the  last  administration  oeoamoBed 
that  hurry,  fell  to  the  ^ound ;  but  that  bdeog  die  oas^  it  was 
fair  for  him  to  state,  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
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staying  m  office  till  the  last,  the  very  last  day,  as  it  were,  before 
a  loan  must  be  made,  was  more  the  cause  of  its  bdng  a  bad 
loan,  than  anjr  want  of  endeavours  of  his  noble  friend  to  make 
a  better.  Mr.  Foac  said,  as  he  was  talking  of  a  bad  loan,  it 
put  him  in  mind  of  the  peace,  for  it  occurred  to  him,  that  the 
same  cause  occasioned  the  badness  of  both,  namely,  their 
being  obliged  to  be  made  by  a  certain  day.  The  loan,  the 
committee  ktfew,  must  be  made  before  Ea^r,  and  the  peace 
mast  be  made  by  the  meeting  of  parliament;  the  huny  in 
which  both  were  made,  had  roidered  each^  like  every  thing 
done  in  a  hairy,  liable  to  mvch  olgection. 


Mr,  Pitt's  MoTibir  for  a  Reform  in  Parliahext* 


Mm/ 7. 

nrJSlS  day  Mr  .William  Pitt  made  his  promised  motion  respecting  a 
^  Reform  in  the  parliamentary  representation.  As  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding by  a  committee,  proposed  last  year,  had  formed  one  orthe 
principal  objections  against  the  reform  itself,  he  thought  it  more  ad- 
Tisable  to  bring  forward  some  specific  propositions:  these  were, 
"  I.  That  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  House,  that  measures  werehighly 
necessary  to  be  taken  for  the  future  prevention  of  bribery  and  ex- 
pence  at  elections.  2.  That  for  the  future  when  the  majority  of 
▼otes  for  any  borough  shall  be  convicted  of  gross  and  notorious 
corruption  before  a  select  committee  of  that  House,  appointed  to 
try  the  merits  of  an^r  election,  such  borough  should  be  disfran- 
dbised,  bnd  the  minority  of  voters,  not  so  convicted,  should  be 
entitled  to  vote  for  the  county  in  which  such  borough  should  be 
situated*  3.  That  an  addition  of  knights  of  the  shire,  and  of  re^ 
presentatives  of  the  metropolis,  should  b6^  ^ded  to  the  state  of 
the  representation."  He  left  the  number  for  future  discussion,  but 
said  he  should  propose  one  hundred.  The  motion  was  opposed  by 
Mr.  Powys,  I^cord  Mulgrave,  Lord  North,  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis,  and 
Mr.  Rigby.  Amongst  the  converts  to  the  question  appeared  Mr. 
Ihomas  Pitt,  and  Mr.  Dundas,  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland. 
It  was  also  supported  by  Sir  George  Savile,  Mr.  Byng,  Mr.  Beau- 
fby,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  the  Earl  of  Surrey. 

Mr.  Secretary  Fox  rose,  and  remarked  to  the  House,  that 
he  made  no  doubt  there  were  some  persons  present  who 
would  attribute  what  he  said  to  lukewarmness,  and  not  to 
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zeal ;  however,  regardless  of  their  censure^  he  would  fireely 
deliver  his  sentidients,  and  assure  the  House  that  he  most 
heartily  concurred  with  the  right  honourable  gentleman  who 
made  the  motion,  that  the  constitution  required  some  reform, 
and  so  &r  from  its  being  absurd  to  make  any  innovation  on  it, 
he  was  certain  that  the  nature  of  our  constitution  required  in- 
novation and  renovation ;  for  the  beauty  of  the  constitution 
did  not  consist,  as  some  people  imagined,  in  theory,  but  in 
practice,  l^e  knew  it  was  the  common  and  the  popular 
opinion,  that  our  constitution  was  beautiful  in  theory,  biit'all 
corrupt  in  practice.  Singular  as  his  sentiment  might  be  upon 
the  subject,  he  made  no  scruple  to  avow,  that  he  looked  to 
the  reverse  as  the  true  description  of  our  constitution,  and 
thought  it  admirable  in  practice,  but  imperfect  and  very 
feulty  in  theory.  The  theory  was  in  its  nature  found 
by  experience  to  be  absurd  in  several  parts ;  for,  as  it  was 
composed  of  three  estates,  kinff,  lords,  and  conunons,  it  was 
absurd  to  think  that  one  man  ^ould  have  an  equal  power  tQ 
the  whole  multitude;  therefore,  in  the  practical  part,  that 
power  was  wisely  curtailed,  and  not  left  in  the  breast  of  one 
man,  but  in  a  government  consisting  of  several  ministers.  He 
regarded  it  as  one  of  its  chief  excdlencies,  that  it  involved  a 
renovating  principle  in  itself,  and  by  being  capable  of  re- 
peated improvement,  admitted  the  possibility  of  its  being  from 
time  to  time  carried  to  a  degree  of  perfection  beyond  which 
no  human  idea  could  go. 

The  right  honourable  secretary  said  much  had  been  men- 
tioned relative  to  the  shortening  Uie  duration  of  parliaments, 
and  some  persons  attributed  all  our  calamities  to  the  want  of 
short  parliaments.  He  had  looked  into  history,  and  found 
that  when  parliaments  were  more  frequent,  the  nation  was 
more  brilliant  and  successful ;  he  had  also  observed,  that  for 
a  period  of  many  years  since  the  passing  of  the  septennial  bill, 
the  nation  had  been  at  the  pinnacle  of  its  glory,  therefore  he 
could  infer  nothing  from  that,  nor  did  he,  in  fact,  see  that 
this  was  material  either  way.  The  noble  lord  (North)  in  talk- 
ing of  the  American  war,  had  said  it  was  popular  in  the  be- 
ginning, that  it  had  been  begun  agreeably  to  thei  wishes  of  the 
people,  and  carried  on  by  their  consent  until  it  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, when  a  stop  was  put  to  it.  He  differed  with  him ;  for 
although  it  had  undoubtedly  been  begun  by  their  wishes,  the 
people  were  for  putting  an  end  to  it  much  sooner  than  it  was 
ended ;  and  there  he  saw  the  defect  of  the  House  of  Com*- 
mons ;  it  did  not  spet^k  the  wishes  of  the  people  quick  enoughJ 
He  begged  leave  to  revert  to  the  two  hypotheses  mentioned^ 
by  Mr.  lliomas  Pitt,  wherein  he  said  the  despotism  of  the « 
crown  had  continued  a  minister  in  power  against  the  wishes 
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of  the  perale;  and  the  republicanism.of  the  people  had,  in 
grasping  for  power,  taken  the  crown  captive,  and  robbed  it 
of  its  prerogative.  Certainly,  in  the  course  of  two  years, 
something  like  that  had  happened ;  but  he  denied  that,  in  all 
the  contentions  he  had  held,  and  the  systematic  opposition, 
as  it  had  been  called,  that  he  gave  to  the  noble  lord,  that  ever 
he  struggled  for  power. 

With  respect  to  what  the  noble  lord  had  said,  that  by  ad- 
ding more  knights  for  the  counties,  the  landed  would  over- 
match the  commercial  interest;  he  could  by  no  means  see  that 
to  be  the  &ct;  for  commerce  now  had  spread  itself  so  uni- 
versally, that  the  landed  and  the  commercial  interests  were 
inseparable,  therefore  he  was  not  afraid  of  any  harm  in  that 
quarter ;  nor  did  he  fear  much  from  the  aristocracy  that  would 
be  occasicmed :  for  although  the  motion  went  to  a  resolution 
to  add  more  members  to  the  counties  and  capital,  it  by  no 
means  confined  gentlemen  from  makine  any  wise  regulations 
in  the  bill  that  would  be  brought  in,  u  the  motion  was  car- 
ried; and  he  should  not  probably  be  for  adding  them  all  to 
the  counties  and  capital^  but  should  be  for  giving  some  to 
the  large  towns  of  Birmingham,  Manchester,  &c.  in^irder  to 
make  the  representation  more  equal. 

He  next  touched  on  the  ofier  of  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt  to  give 
up  his  borough  of  Old  Sarum :  it  had  a  great  sound,  he  said ; 
but  in  all  those  fine  flourishes  which  gentlemen  took,  the 
House  should  consider  well  the  nature  of  the  proposaL  The 
honourable  gentleman  had  made  an  offer  that  he  knew  could 
not  be  accepted,  therefore  the  merit  was  not  so  great  as  it 
appeared.  There  were  many  persons  who  were  against  the 
motion,  because  it  was  an  innovation ;  yet  they  were  perfectly 
agreeable  to  innovations;  they  were  not  against  what  was  at- 
most  a  new  doctrine,  he  meant  an  interposition  of  die  other 
House  with  reqpect  to  money  bills;  there,  merdy  for  the 
spirit  of  opposition,  persons  attempted  to  meddle  with  what 
they  were  totally  ignorant  o^  as  was  plain  to  be  seen  by  their 
conduct.  [Mr.  Fox  here  alluded  to  what  the  Earl  of  S3iel- 
bume  had  said  of  the  right  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  alter 
money  bills.]  There  one  noble  lord  had  argued  about  lottery 
tickets,  in  a  manner  that  could  not  help  being  ridiculed; 
another  noble  lord  had  attempted  to  prove,  that  borrowing 
money  lessened  a  debt ;  in  fact,  this  must  be  the  case^  where 
persons  officiously  meddled  widi  what  did  not  concern  them, 
and  taUied  of  things  in  a  place  where  they  had  no  right  to 
talk  of  them. 

The  riflht  honourable  secretary  entered  into  a  strong  vin- 
dication of  the  Yorkshire  and  other  committees  from  the  sneer 
Ihat  had  been  cast  on  them  by  Mr.  Powys,  for  the  specular 
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tive  pc»nts  they  had  thrown  out     He  wished  the  Wooae  to 
recollect,  that  Sydney,  Locke,  and  others  writiog  on  the  con- 
stitution, had  speculated  far  beyond  what  was  practicable; 
yet  much  good  resulted  from  their  speculations,  and  they  were 
great  helps  to  the  practical    beauty  of  which  we  so  much 
boasted.     He  would  not  run  into  a  long  history  <^a  crooked 
leg,  in  which  the  honourable  gentleman  had  conducted  him- 
scSfbut  lamely;  but  be  wouk^  in  imitation  of  him,  make  a 
simile,  and  compare  the  constitution  of  the  countiy  to  that 
<^  an  individual;  it  was  exactly  thesaKne;  it  was  to  be  fed, 
it  was  to  be  nourished,  it  was  to  exist  by  nutriment,,  and 
would  undoubtedly  be  liable  to  disorders.     Suppose  the  pa- 
tient had  a  fever  and  was  to  call  for  water,  the  physiciaii 
would  not  be  bound  to  ccxnply  with  his  request,  but  would 
mix  up  something  that  would  nourish,  that  would  be  moist, 
and  that  would  quench  the  thirst,  and  aot  hove  the  evSi  ten* 
dency  that  water  would ;  so  it  w^s  the  duty  of  that  House 
to  administer  for  the  relief  of  the  constitution,  not  exacdy 
as  called  for  by  the  wild,  extravagant  doctrine  of  letting  ev^ 
man  who  was  not  a  fool  or  a  madman  vote^  but  hy  taking 
scane  wis^.  salutary  steps  that  would  redress  the  grierance^ 
complained  of.     He  entered  very  fully  into  the  nature  <^  the 
constitution,  eiqpjessed  himsdf  a  warm  friend  to  a  reform, 
saying,  that  mankind  were  made  for  themselves,  not  for  (fibers; 
and  mat  it  waa  the  best  government  where  the  people  k»d 
the  greatest  share  in  it.     He  coidd  have  wished,  &«t  a  com- 
mittee had  been  appcHnted  similar  to  that  Bftoved  fcur  last  year, 
as  he  did  not  thiiik  the  present  motion  would  go  &r  enong^; 
but  as  he  was  confident  it  would  be  an  amendment,  he  should 
give  it  his  hearty  supporL 

At  two  in  the  momiag  the  House  divided  &a  Mr.  Powys'a  no- 
tioa>  That  the  orders  of  the  day  be  now  read: 

Tetters.  Tdkrs. 

V        f  Mr.  Eden  7  ^^^  -k^^  fLord  Mahon  1      ^ 

Y*^  1  Mr.  J.  Robinson  }  ^^^S-  —  Nobs  ^^^  ^^^     j  ,4^ 

Majority  i^nst  Mr^  Pitt's  motion  144. 
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Bill  for  Reoulatino  certain   Offices   in  the 
Exchequer. 

July  4* 

IN  the  committee  on  the  hill  for  regulating  certain  offices  in  the 
exchequer,  the  chancellor.  Lord  Jmn  Cayendiflfa,  proposed,  that 
after  the  interest  of  the  nresant  auditors  and  tellers  of  the  exche- 
quer,  and  of  the  clerk  or  the  pells,  in^e  respective  places,  should 
cease  and  determine,  the  salaries  of  those  officers  in  future  shc^d 
be  fixed  and  certain,  and  as  follow :  the  place  of  auditor  4,000/.  a 
year;  each  tellership  2,700/.;  clerkship  of  thepeUs  3,000/.;  the 
place  of  deputy  to  each  of  the  four  tellers  i,oooL;  the  deputy  to 
the  clerk  of  the  pells  800/. ;  and  the  receiver  under  him  soo/l 
These  regulations  occasioned  a  debate.  Mr.  Pulteney  stron^y 
objected  to  granting  the  tellers  more  than  the  amount  (^  thetf 
peace-emoluments ;  but  more  particularly  laid  his  finger  on  the 
proposed  increase  of  salary  of  the  tellers'  deputies  or  chief  clerks. 
He  talked  of  the  ereat  influence  the  bill  would  throw  into  the  scale 
of  the  crown,  and  moved,  "/That  the  blanks  in  the  bill  be  filled 
with  the  words  'four  hundred  pounds'  instead  of  <  one  thousand." 
Mr.  William  Pitt  said,  that  since  it  was  avowed  that  the  tellershipa 
of  the  exchequer  were  sinecures,  he  could  not,  by  any  means,  con- 
sent that  the  clerks  should  have  1000/.  a  year.  The  honourable 
gentlemaofi,  who  had  just  spoken,  had  stated,  that  all  the  actual  bu« 
siness  had  t>een  done  for  400/.  To  what  purpose,  then  give  away 
6ooi.  a  year?  There  was  8<«iething  so  bare&ced,  something  so 
unreasonable  in  the  idea,  that  he  could  not  but  concur  with  the 
hanoajrable  gentleman  in  his  motion,  since  neither  natural  inclina- 
tion, a  necessary  attention  to  the  state  of  the  country,  nor  the  least 
regard  to  a  conscientious  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  member  of  par- 
liament, would  suffer  him  to  vote  away  the  public  money  so  unwar- 
rantably. Mr.  Pitt  talked  of  the  petitions  of  the  people  for  re- 
form ;  and  asked  what  would  be  the  opinion  without  doors  of  con- 
duct like  that  the  House  were  then  advised  to  pursue  ?  The  prin- 
cipal offibces  in  the  exchequer  were  in  the  face  of  dby  declared  to 
be  sinecures.  The  offices  of  the  four  tellers  were  indisputably 
sinecures,  and  it  was  now  proposed  to  pay  them  2700/.  a  year  for 
themselves,  and  to  give  their  deputies,  whom  they  themselves  ap- 
pointed, looo/.  a  jear !  This  was  a  degree  of  extravagant  ^d  im- 
provident expenditure  of  the  public  money,  to  which  he  never  could 
consent;  he  therefore  concurred  entirely  with  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman near  him.  Nay,  his  ideas  went  &rther ;  he  thought  the  emo- 
luments of  the  other  places  were  stated  at  a  much  higher  rate  than 
they  oug^t  to  be.  He  had  no  notion  of  swelling  the  emplumenta 
of  sinecures  unnecessarily  and  inordinately ;  he  should  therefore  ob- 
ject to  the  whole  of  the  clause  as  amended,  and  give  his  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  Secretary  Fox  said,  that  the  principle  of  the  bill  was 
»  not  so  much  to  reduce  the  salaries otthese  offices,  as  to  pre- 
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vent  the  emoluments  arising  from  them  from  encreasing  with 
the  public  burdens,  and  the  holders  of  them   from  being 
enriched  in  proportion  as  the  public  should  grow  poorer  ;  and 
therefore  the  fixed  Salaries  moved  for  by  his  noble  friend,  were 
perfectly  in  unison  with  the  pt^nciple  of  the  bill.     As  to  the 
four  deputies,  he  thought  the  salary  of  looo/.  each  far  from 
being  too  much,  because  their  olBRces  were  by  no  means  sine- 
cures; and  as  they  held  places  of  very  great  triist,  none  but 
persons  of  consiaerable  character  ought  to  be  employed  in 
th^m ;  and  for  such  persons  400/.  a  year  would  be  too  inconsi- 
derable a  salary.     He  said,  if  the  bill  had  purported  to  be  a 
bill  principally  brought  in  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  that 
kind  of  reform  which  had  economy  merely  in  View,  he  should, 
for  one,  subscribe  to  the  sort  of  arguments  he  had  heard 
against  it ;  but  the  chief  object  of  the  bifl  was  of  another  nature. 
His  noble  friend  had  proposed  it,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  a 
matter  that  was  in  itself  extremely  odious,  and  had  been  much, 
and,  in  his  opinion,  very  justly   complained  of,   namely,   the 
existence  of  offices,  the  holders  of  which  received  an  encrease 
of  emolument  in  proportion  as  the  expences  of  the  country  en- 
creased,  and  who  grew  rich  upon  the  agm*avation  of  the  pub- 
lie  burden,  and  the  public  distress.     That  was  the  chief  aim 
of  the  bill ;  and  that,  as  the  clause  was  proposed  to  be  amended, 
'it  fiiUy  and  completely  answered.     With  regard  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  crown,  much  as  he  was  an  enemy  to  the  encrease 
of  any  undue  influence,  he  was  convinced,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  government  of  a  great  kingdom  to  go  on,  unless 
it  had  certain  lucrative  and  honourable  situations  to  bestow 
on  its  officers  in  a  peculiar  line,  as  a  provision  for  their  fa- 
milies, and  a  reward  for  their  eminent  and  distinguished  ser- 
vices.    Of  this  sort  were  the  places  in  the  exchequer,  which, 
though  it  might  be  necessary  to  lessen  their  inordinate  emolu- 
ments in  times  and  seasons  when  they  undoubtedly  ought  not 
to  encrease,  yet  care  ought  to  be  taken,  not  to  pare  them 
so  close,   or   to   lower  them  so  much   as  to  render  them 
unworthy  the  acceptance  or  expectations  of  great  and  distin- 
guished characters.     In  putting  the  tellers  at  2700/.  his  noble 
Iriend  had  barely  put  them  above  their  average  peace-amount; 
and  he  made  no  doubt  but  his  noble  friend  meant  no  more. 
The  encrease,  however,  was  so  trifling,  tHat  it  was  not  worth 
disputing  about     With  regard  to  the  argument,  that  giving 
the  clerk  1000^.  was  in  fact  giving  the  principal  1000/.  in  ad- 
dition to  this  2700/.  that  went  upon  so  narrow  and  mean  an. 
idea,  that  he  knew  not  how  to  answer  it.     If  those  who  held 
the  offices  of  tellers  were  base  and  sordid  enough  to  stoop 
to  such  a  meanness,  no  bar  the  legislature  had  in  its  power  to 
provid<^  could  possibly  prevent  it.     CJertain  he  was,  three  of 
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the  present  tellers  would  not  demean  themselves  in  so  scanda- 
lous a  manner,  but  would  spurn  at  any  such  proposition.  And 
indeed,  the  argument  went  so  far,  that  if  it  were  admitted^ 
there  was  scarce  an  official  deputy  in  the  kingdom  whose  prin- 
cipal would  not  become  liable  to  the  same  sort  of  imputa- 
tion.    The  same  thing  might  also  be  said  of  the  secretary 
of  state,    for   instance,   and  of  the  two  secretaries  to  the 
treasury;  but  would  any  man  presume  to  hint  an  insinuation, 
that  at  any  time,  under  any  administration,  a  bargain  of  the 
nature  in  question  had  been  driven?  He  believed  that  man 
was  not  to  be  found  who  would  venture  upon  such  an  accusa- 
tion; why,  then,  feel  an  alamvupon  such  an  account  now? 
As  a  bill  of  influence,  the  present,  undoubtedly,  gave  the  crown 
some  influence  i  but  he  believed  it  would  be  admitted  to  be  a 
sort  of  influence  the  least  dangerous  of  any  that  could  possibly 
exist     To  put  a  man  in  such  a  situation,  as  that  the  crown 
should  never  be  able  to  be  useful  to  him,  was,  in  his  opinion, 
a  very  foolish  and  unwise  thing;  but  to  put  a  man  into  such  a 
situation,  as  that  it  should  be  out  of  the  power  of  the  crown  to 
behurtfol  to  him,  might,  in  a  variety  of  instances,  be  necessary 
and  usefuL     He  knew  of  no  way  of  doing  this  more  effectually, 
than  by  giving  a  man  an  independent  situation  for  life,     in 
fliis  view  he  professed  himself  a  friend  to  the  bill;  and  a 
stronger  argument  that  his  majesty's  present  ministers  had  no 
views  of  a  personal  nature  ii)  making  the  salaries  of  the  tellers 
2700I.  a  year,  need  not  be  resorted  to,  than  a  consideration  of 
who  the  present  tellers  were.  Three  of  them,  Lord  Northing- 
ton,  Lord  Temple,  and  an  honourable  and  respectable  member 
of  that  House,  Mr.  Pratt,  younger  men  than  his  majesty's 
ministers !     The  other  teller,  unhappily,  might  not  be  so  good 
a  life;  but  then  it  was  pretty  well  known,  that  it  was  promised 
to  a  person  not  much  older  than  any  of  his  majesty's  present 
servants.     He  desired,  in  what  he  said,  ofthe  necessity  of  one 
sort  of  influence  remaining,  not  to  be  understood  to-  extend 
his  ideas  as  far,  as  he  had  heard  arguments  of  that  nature  car- 
ried in  another  place.     He  had  heard  it  said,  tlmt  if  the  in- 
fluence of  the  crown  was  too  much  diminished,  men  of  despe- 
rate fortunes,  needy  adventurers,  and  distressed  politicians, 
Would  be  the  only  persons  who  would  accept  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.     There  was,  he  owned,  something  a  little 
strange  in  the  argument,  that  men  of  large  property  and  con- 
siderable estates  could  not  afford  to  serve  their  country  as 
cheap,  as  those  who  were  less  affluent.     He  was  willing,  how- 
ever, to  take  the  argument  upon  the  grounds  on  which  it  had 
been  placed;  and  since  speaking  of  himself,  he  ceitainly  could 
not  pretend  to  be  a  rich  man,  he  was  glad  to  hear  it  allowed, 
that  such  men  as  he  could  affi>rd  to  serve  the  country  cheaper 
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th^  men  of  greater  affluence.  In  the  |>re8ent  biJI,  however, 
be  did  not  think  it  right  to  take  away  oil  those  emoluments, 
which  those  who  had  reasoned  in  J:he  manner  he  had  stated^ 
thought  so  essential  to  remain*  The  noble  and  learned  lord 
might  be  assured,  he  envied  him  none  of  those  emoluments, 
nor  any  affluence  that  he  could  derive  from  office. 

Mr.  Pulteney's  amendment  was  negatived.  After  thi9  discussion 
j^Ir.  Rigby  being  anxious  to  protect  the  promise  of  a  tellership 


which  had  been  given  to  Lord  Thurlow,  rose  up  to  propose  a  clause 
with  that  view.  He  reminded  the  House  that  Lord  Thurlow,  when 
he  quitted  the  profession  and  accepted  the  office  of  lord  chJan* 
cellor,  obtained  from  hi$  majesty  the  promise  of  a  tellership  in  th^ 
exchequer.  This  promise  had  been  made  in  the  year  1778  ;  and 
he  trusted  that  Lord  Thurlow  had  a  title  to  expect  a  reversion  of  a 
tellership  fully  and  beneficially.  He  therefore  intended  to  bring 
iip  a  clause  "  to  exempt  the  case  of  Edward  Lord  Thurlow  from  the 
operation  of  the  bill;  his  majesty  having,  in  the  year  17789  pro- 
njised  to  the  said  Lord  Thurlow,  on  his  accepting  the  office  of  lord 
high  chancellor,  a  reversion  of  a  tellership  of  the  exchequer,  in  as 
large  and  beneficial  a  manner  as  tellerships  were  the^  enjoyed." 

Mr.  Secretary  Fox  said)  it  was  difficult  for  the  mind  always 
to  discriminate  between  motives  public  and  personaL  In  a 
question  like  the  present,  it  was  purely  personal;  and  to 
speak  on  a  question  purely  personal  was  certainly  extremely 
disagreeable;  he  nevertheless  thought  it  his  duty  to  state  to 
the  House  the  true  nature  of  the  question^  and  then  let  the 
Committee  adopt  or  reject  it,  as  they  thought  proper.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  who  had  proposed-  to  move  the 
clause,  and  his  noble  colleague,  had  declared  they  could  not 
account  for  the  noble  and  learned  lord  in  question  having  de- 
clined to  accept  the  offer  of  a  tellership  when  it  was  first  made 
him.  They  would  forgive  him,  if  he  declared  that  the  matter 
did  not  appear  to  him  altogether  so  inexplicable.  When 
the  offer  was  first  made,  one  reversion  of  a  tellership  was  ac- 
tually granted;  was  it,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  Ihat 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  should  not  think  a  second  reversion 
quite  so  good  a  thing  as  might  possiblv  come  within  his  reach? 
They  all  knew  that  it  was  an  unusual  thing  to  grant  a  second 
reversion,  and  for  the  best  reason  in  the  world,  namely,  be- 
cause such  a  grant  was  generally  deemed  of  little  value;  and, 
perhaps,  under  the  pecuHar  circuujstances  under  which  it 
nad  been  made  to  JL.ord  Thurlow,  (with  two  very  young  mm 
in  possession,  a  third  young  man  in  reversion,  and  the  first 
tdler  at  that  time,  to  all  appearance,  a  good  life)  it  was  of 
less  value  than  at  any  other  time  it  could^have  hem*  Was  it 
to  be  ironder^d  at  that  the  noblo  wd  Iq^m^lord  should  him 
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since  changed  his  mind?  Certainly  it  was  not;  circumstances 
bad  altered  materially :  one  of  the  possessors  was  dead,  and  , 
another  very  infirm.  Who  could  be  surprised,  thea^  as  the 
object  seemed  more  attainable,  that  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  should  have  changed  his  mind,  and  grown  more  willintf 
to  accept  a  reversion  in  proportion  as  the  object  approached 
nearer?  But  it  had  happened,  that  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  the  interim,  had  thrown  a  difficulty  in  the  way,  by  coming 
to  that  resolution  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
stated.  All  that  could  be  done  had  been  done  by  the  last 
ministry,  and  a  very  extraordinary  proceeding  that  was ;  such 
a]H'oceeding,  he  believed,  as  had  never  been  heard  of  before* 
They  had  introduced  the  royal  promise  into  the  wording  of 
the  patent,  granting  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  what  was 
generally  termed  a  floating  pension,  being  a  pension  to  be 
held  and  enjoyed  by  him  till  such  time  as  the  tellership  should 
fall  in.  But  even  in  doing  this,  the  late  ministry  (who  might 
naturally  be  supposed  to  be  as  well  inclined  to  serve  Lord 
Thurlow  as  their  ability  would  allow)  had  manifested,  that  it 
was  their  clear  and  decided  opinion,  that  the  royal  promise 
must  be  subject  to  such  restrictions  and  limitations  as  parlia- 
ment should  thereafter  think  fit  to  make  respecting  the  teller- 
ships  of  the  exchequer ;  and,  indeed,  they  had  worded  the 
recognition  of  that  promise  in  the  patent,  in  phrases  expressly 
stating  that  such  was  their  opinion.  Mr.  Fox  produced  aii 
extract  from  the  patent,  and  read  the  sentence  to  the  commit- 
tee which  described  the  promise,  and  the  extent  in  which  it 
Vas  intended  to  be  fulfilled.  After  commenting  upon  the 
novelty  of  introducing  the  mention  of  any  such  matter  in  a 
patent,  and  arguing  upon  the  conclusive  argument^  that 
Lord  Thurlow's  reversion  was,  in  the  sense  of  the  late  minis- 
try, to  be  liable  to  the  future  restrictions  and  limitations  of 
parliament,*  which  the  patent  itself  held  out,  he  said  he  had 
listened  with  the  utmost  attention  to  what  had  fallen  from  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  and  especially  to  the  proviso  he 
had  read,  with  a  view  to  discover  upon  what  principle  he 
meant  to  rest  his  motion.  It  was  clear,  however,  that  it  was 
in  that  right  honourable  gentleman's  own  opinion  an  applica* 
turn  grounded  on  no  one  principle  whatever,  nor  on  the 
smallest  scintilla  of  a  principle.  The  proviso  expressly  stated 
the  exemption  for  Edward  Lord  Thurlow ;  nor  was  it  in  the 
right  honourable  genUeman's  power  to  put  it  on  any  other 
ground  whatever.  The  House,  therefore,  would  consider, 
that  in  the  present*  case,  there  was  no  grant  of  a  reversion  to 
plead  upon :  it  was  submitted  to  their  consideration  whether 
tbey  shoi^  go  out  of  their  way  to  do  a  favour  to  Edward 
jUrd  Thurlow :  and  if  they  chose  to  adopt  a  proviso  founded 
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on  no  principle,  but  merely  stated  as  the  case  of  Edward 
Lord  TTiurlow,  they  undoubtedly  had  a  right  to  do  so.  He 
meant  not  to  press  his  arguments  upon  them,  nor  to  urge 
them  to  reject  the  clause,  should  it  be  moved.  It  was  his  duty 
to  state  to  them  what  the  motion  really  was  that  they  were 
about  to  have  made,  and  having  done  so,  he  should  leave  it 
entirely  to  their  judgment  to  act  respecting  it  as  they  thought 
proper.  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  course  of  his  speech  declared,  that 
he  spoke  from  no  motive  of  resentment  whatever.  Gentlemen 
might  imagine,  that  certain  severe  reflections  personally  made 
upon  him  by  the  noble  and  learned  lord  of  late,  in  consequence 
of  their  having  a  difference  in  respect  to  political  opinion,  and 
what  had  passed  elsewhere,  might  have  soured  his  mind,  and 
rendered  him  adverse  to  the  clause.  He  assured  the  commit- 
tee he  spoke  from  no  such  motives;  and  though  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  had  thought  proper  to  say,  that  when  the  crown 
was  stripped  of  its  power  of  reward,  none  but  desperate  and 
needy  adventurers  would  accept  of  office,  he  did  assure  that 
Aoble  lord's  friends,  that  he  by  no  means  wished  to  deny  him 
any  share  of  that  aflSuence  which  he  seemed  to  consider  as  so 
essential  a  qualification  for  office. 

The  proviso  of  Mr.  Rigby  was  agreed  to  without  a  division.  But 
though  he  was  thus  successful  in  a  committee  upon  the  bill,  on  the 
report  of  the  Committee  being  presented  to  the  House,  his  efforts 
for  Lord  Thurlow  were  less  fortunate.  To  give  the  greater 
strength  to  his  proviso,  he  had  expressed  it  in  new  language,  and 
rested  it  on  the  foundation,  that  in  the  patent  for  Lord  Thurlow*s 
pension,  his  majesty  had  been  pleased  to  promise  the  place  of  a 
tellership  of  the  exchequer  to  hiijn  when  he  accepted  the  office  of 
lord  chancellor.  He  did  not  know  whether  he  was  to  call  his 
noble  friend's  pretension  to  the  exemption  a  promise  or  a  bar- 
gain ;  but  he  hoped  it  would  appear  to  the  House,  as  it  had  con- 
vinced the  Committee,  that  it  was  such  a  pretension  askwas  well  en- 
titled to  the  protection  of  parliament. 

Mr.  Secretary  Fox  said,  he  would  not  object  to  the  motion, 
provided  any  of  the  friends  of  Lord  Thurlow  would  get  up  and 
say,  that  they  claimed  this  for  him  as  a  bargain,  and  not  as  a 
promise.  He  had  understood  that  this  was  admitted  on  Fri- 
day, and  it  was  in  consequence  of  so  understanding,  that  he 
had  given  up  his  opposition,  and  consented  to  receive  the 
clause  that  had  been  then  moved.  ^Let  him  hear  the  same 
avowed  now,  and  he  would  not  oppose  the  motion ;  but  one 
of  two  things  must  be  cleared  up  ;  it  either  was  a  promise  or 
a  bargain.  If  a  bargain,  as  he  had  just  declared,  there  could 
be  no  objection  to  the  clause  passing  as  how  proposed;  if  a 
promise,  the^  the  sense  of  the  House  must  be  taken.    He 
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pressed  this  the  more  urgently,  because  that  House  and  the 
public  had  been  so  unfairly  dealt  with  upon  the  subject  It 
had  long  been  made  a  boast  of  as  a  great  merit  in /the  noble 
and  learned  lord,  that  he  }iad  accepted  the  seals  uncondition- 
ally; and  on  Friday  last  his  friends  had  declared  the  noble 
lord  had  made  a  bargain  for  a  tellership  as  the  price  of  the 
situation  he  quitted  when  he  took  the  seals.  Both  these  things 
could  not  be  true ;  nor  had  the  noble  and  learned  lord  any 
right  to  take  all  the  merit  of  the  one,  and  all  the  advantage  of 
the  other.  He  declared  himself  an  enemy  to  all  impostures,  and 
therefore  it  was  that  he  wanted  to  come  at  the.fact.  If  the  friends 
of  the  noble  lord  avowed  it  to  have  been  a  bargain,  they  had  a 
right  to  the  exemption.  If  they  placed  Lord  Thurlow  on  su- 
perior ground,  and  said,  it  was  (what  he  believed  it  'to  have 
been,  and  what  his  majesty  himself  described  it  to  have  been, 
in  the  patent  in  which  he  recognised  it)  an  unsolicited  and 
spontaneous  promise  on  the  part  of  his  majesty,  they  stood 
upon  very  diflferent  grounds  indeed,  and  it  would  be  for  the 
House  to  decide  whether  such  an  exemption  should  be  made 
or  not  If  it  was  a  bargain,  the  noble  lord  had  an  indisputa- 
ble daim  to  it;  if  he  claimed  it  as  a  promise,  then  surely  he 
must  take  it  in  the  words  of  his  patent  —  "  subject  to  such  re- 
gulations as  our  parliament  may  hereafter  adopt"  For  his 
part,  he  would  not  suffer  any  man  to  avail  himself  of  the 
merit  of  having  taken  the  great  seal  without  any  bargain  or 
stipulation,  and  come  afterwards  to  parliament  to  claim  an 
exemption  from  certain  regulations  on  the  ground  of  having 
made  a  bargain.  He  denied  that  he  had  pledged  himself  to 
ad(^t  the  clause  in  the  manner  stated  by  the  right  honourable 
gentleman.  He  had,  indeed,  consented  to  receive  the  clause 
that  night  in  the  committee;  but  he  had  by  no  means  bound 
himself  down  to  agree  to  the  amendment  of  that  clause  that 
should  be  proposed  in  the  House  on  the  report :  nor  was  he 
now  disposed  to  agree  to  it,  but  on  one  condition  he  had 
stated,  and  that  was  —  let  some  friend  of  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  get  up  and  avow,  that  the  noble  and  learned  lord  had 
bargained  for  the  tellership  when  he  took  the  seals.  He  con- 
cluded by  saying,  that  if  the  clause  should  be  said  to  be 
founded  on  a  bargain,  he  would  not  oppose  it ;  but  if  on  a 
promise,'  he  would  take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  it,  as  it 
was  not  worded  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  pro- 
mise was  expressed  in  the  patent 


The  proviso  agreed  to  in  the  committee  was  rejected  by  the 
House ;  and  on  Mr.  Rigby's  clause,  declaring  "  That  nothing  in 
the  act  contained  shall  extend  to  affect  any  grant  which  may  be 
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made  to  Edward  Lord  Thiurlow,  of  a  reversion  of  a  tellership  of 
Ihe  exchequer/*  the  Hou^e  divided : 

Tellers.  .   Tetters.. 

So  it  passed  in  the  negative.  Mr,  Hussey  then  moved  the 
following  clause,  "  That  the  officers  of  the  exchequer  shall  receive 
no  greater  emoluments  in  time  of  war  than  in  time  of  peace." 

Mr.  Secretary  Fbx  opposed  the  clause ;  he  declared,  that 
he  would  not  touch  places  that  had  been  considered  as  free- 
holds, and  negotiated  as  personal  property.  Of  all  the  influ- 
ence of  the  crown,  he  knew  of  no  species  of  influence  so  much 
to  be  dreaded  as  the  influence  of  terror.  Those  who  pro^ 
fessed  themselves  the  warmest  and  most  strenuous  advocates 
for  extending  the  influence  of  the  crown  of  another  kind,  were, 
he  believed,  as  adverse  as  he  was  to  this  influence  of  terror, 
because  they  knew  tbat  if  it  were  sufibred  to  be  exercised  in 
one  instance,  it  would  be  exercised  in  many  others,  and  in 
short  that  it  would  shake  the  whole  kingdom.  He  therefore 
was  determined  to  resist  it  wherever  the  attempt  was  made  to 
exert  it.  He  said  farther,  that  in  all  matters  of  reform^  it 
was  necessary  and  wise  to  begin  in  as  broad  and  intelligible  a 
manner  as  possible :  he  presumed  his  noble  friend  had  chosen 
in  the  present  bill  to  save  whole  and  entire  the  rights  of  all 
those  persons,  now  in  possession  of  places  in  the  exchequer, 
for  this  reason :  and  to  fix  the  time  for  the  operation  of  the 
bill  to  commence,  at  the  period  of  the  lives  of  such  persons  as 
were  in  actual  possession  of  the  ofiipes  it  went  to  affect.  He 
thought  the  idea  a  wise  one^  and  being  persuaded,  that  any 
attempt  to  alter  it  would  produce  a  bad  effect,  and  the  attempt 
now  made  the  worst  effect  possible,  he  should  give  the  motion 
for  leave  to  bring  up  the  clause  his  positive  negative. 

The  clause  was  negatived  without  a  division. 


Public  Accountants. 


Jtdy  10. 

TN  conformity  to  the  order  of  the  House,  Lord  John  Cavendish 
•*-  laid  before  them  a  book  containing  a  "  List  of  the  Public  Ac- 
countants who  have  received  Public  Money  by  way  of  ImfHrest, 
and.upon  Account,  and  who  have  not  yet  accounted  for  the  same, 
and  of  those  Persons  from  whom  Balances  of  declared  Accounts 
are  still  due."    The  moment  the  book  was  laid  upon  the  table,  and 
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before  any  o^e  had  time  to  look  into  it,  Mr.  William  Pitt  rose  to 
make  a  motioii  upon  it.    He  said  that  from  the  book  that  had  been 
just  laid  Upon  the  table,  it  appeared  that  forty-four  millions  of  the 
public  money  had  been  issued  to  public  accountants,  who  had  not 
passed  any  account  whatever  for  these  sums  before  the  auditors  of 
the  imprest :  he  did  not  wish  to  be  understoodto  mean  that  such  a 
sum  was  due  to  the  public,  and  might  be  recovered ;  he  did  not 
believe  there  was  even  an  hundredth  part  of  it  that  was  due  or  re- 
coverable ;  nay,  he  knew  that  many  of  the  persons  who  stood  as 
debtors  to  the  public,  in  the  book  then  on  the  table,  had  actually 
passed    their  accounts    before   the   treasury;  nay,  that   in  thie 
case   of  contracts,  the  money  had  actually  been  due,  before  it 
had  been  issued  from  the  exchequer,   because   the  service  to 
which    the    contractors   were  bound  by   their    contracts,  had 
been    performed   before  the  issuing   of  the   money:    but  still 
though  the  monev  had  been  accounted  ibr  in  substance^  it  had  ni»t 
been  accounted  for  in  form,  because  the  accounts  had  not  passed 
before  the  auditors  of  the  imprest :  this,  he  said,  might  b^  an  ar- 
gument against  the  present  forms  of  passing  accounts  in  the  ex- 
chequer, as  such  a  length  of  time  must  necessarily  elapse  befoce 
they   were  likely  to  be  called  for,  that  in  the  mean  time  the 
money  might  be  dissipated.    He  said,  that  it  might  be  proper 
to  pass  an  act   of  parliament   to  operate   as  a  quietus  to  the 
representatives  of  accountants,    to  whom  money  had  been  is- 
sued fifty  years  ago,  and  where  the  vouchers  for  the  expend!- 
ture  might,  through  lapse  of  time,  have  been  lost ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  as  proper  to  compel  accountants  of  a 
later  date  to  pass  their  accounts,  and  pay  such  bafauces  as  should 
be  due  to  the  public.    He  concluded,  by  moving,  '^  that  an  hum- 
ble Address  be  presented  to  his  majesty,   representing  to  his  ma- 
jesty, that  it  appears  that  large  sums  of  money,  which  have  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  many  of  them  very  long  since,  been  paid  for 
public  services  to  sub-accountants,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
above  forty-four  millions,  have  not  yet  been  accounted  for  befoi^ 
the  auditors  of  the  Imprest ;  and  that  though  many  of  them  may 
have  been  otherwise  accounted  for  in  the  course  of  office,  yet 
others,  to  a  very  large  amount,  have  not  been  accounted  for  at  all. 
That  it  appears  to  this  House  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  that 
all  public  accounts  should  be  brought  forward  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible,  and  that  therefore  they  do  humbly  beseech  his  majesty  s 
to  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  directions^  that  the  most  effectual 
measures  should  be  taken  to  enquire  concerning  the  persons  to 
whom  the  said  sums  have  been  issued,  or  their  legal  representa- 
tives, and  particularly  those  to  whom  money  has  been  issued  in 
the  course  of  the  late  expensive  war,  and  to  take  measures  in  all 
cases  where  there  shall  appear  to  be  sufficient  ground  to  compel 
them  in  due  course  of  law  to  account  for  the  same ;  and  that 
this  House  will  in  due  time  co-operate  in  such  measure  as  may,  on 
fall  deliberation,  appear  to  be  proper,  in  order  to  prevent  the  like 
delays  for  the  ftiture."    Mr.  Grenville  seconded  the  motion.    Mr. 
fiheridan  moved  two  amendments  to  the  motion.    The  one  was  to 
•  Um^  aiftt  the  wotds  <<  it  appears  to  this  House>"  and  insert  m  their 
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Stead  the  followmgy  ''  this  House  havmg  reason  to  believe  1"  the 
other  to  leave  out  the  specific  sum  of  forty-four  millions,  so  that 
the  phrase  would  run  generally  that  great  sums,  &c.  had  be^ 
issued^  and  had  not  been  accounted  for. 

Mr.  Secretary  Fox  said,  he  would  adopt  the  unendme&ts 
in  preference  to  the  original  motion,  because  he  preferred 
truth  to  falsehood :  it  was  true  that  he  had  reason  to  believe 
great  sums  were  still  to  be  accounted  for  r  but  it  would  be 
a  falsehood  to  assert,  when  no  authentic  document  was  before 
the  House,  that  <'  it  appears"  to  the  House,  diat  great  sums 
are  still  unaccounted  for;  and  still  more  false  woiud  it  be  to 
state  these  sums  to  amount  to  forty-four  millions.  But  the 
right  honourable  member  probably  nad  his  views  for  stating  a 
specific  sum;  such,  probably,  as  those  persons  bad,  who 
when  his  noble  relation  (the  late  Lord  Holland)  had  about 
400,000/.  of  the  public  money  in  his  hands,  called  him  the 
public  defaulter  of  unaccounted  millions;  and  said,  that 
he  had  forty  millions  still  in  his  hands  to  account  for.  Fifty 
millions  of  public  money  unaccounted  for,  had  been  roundly 
asserted  to  be  the  sum  that  the  motion  of  the  28th  of  Fe- 
bruary would  bring  to  light.  The  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman, who  made  the  motion,  had  now  chosen  to  say,  he 
had  talked  only  of  forty-nine  millions,  and  lo!  the  book 
upon  the  table,  in  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  which  the 
House  had  heard  so  much  Irom  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
stated  only  forty-four  millions,  of  which  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  himself  declared,  he  did  not  think  the  ^^  one 
hundredth  part"  of  the  sum  was  recoverable,  op  much  of 
it  due.  Having  put  this  in  a  point  of  view  that  flashed  con- 
viction with  it,  Mr.  Fox  took  notice  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  book  had  been  brought  forward,  and  ^  said,  if  he  were 
obliged  to  pass  an  opinion  on  the  fact,  he  should  certidnly 
declare,  that  his  noble  friend  did  wrong  to  present  the  book 
at  all.  His  noble  friend's  well-known,  extreme  candour, 
and  his  wish  on  all  occasions  to  please  every  person,  added 
to  the  idea,  that  producing  such  a  book  might  gratify  the 
curiosity  ^f  the  House,  were  certainly  reasons  that  obviously 
accounted  for  his  noble  friend's  having  been  induced  to 

E resent  the  book  at  the  bar.  But  if  he  had  been  consulted, 
e  should  certainly  have  advised  the  noble  lord  not  to  have 
brought  it  in;  and  he  was  persuaded,  if  his  noble  firiend  had 
taken  more  time  to  consider  of  the  matter,*  and  it  had  00* 
curred  to  his  mind,  that  so  ill  a  use  was  likely  to  be  made 
of  the  book,  when  presented,  he  would  have  been  of  the  same 
Opinion.  After  urging  this  very  strongly,  Mr.  Fox  observed, 
that  it  was  a  little  extraordini^y  that  the  right  honourable 
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g^Qtlemfui  who  moved  the  address,  and  his  friends  who  sup- 
ported it,  diould  so  loudly  and  so  vehemently  complain  that 
ministers  were  averse  to  enquiry,  and  that  they  were  de- 
termined to  oppose  every  proposition  of  reform,  when  neither 
his  honourable  friend  who  had  proposed  the  amendments, 
nor  any  other  person  who  had  spoken  in  favour  of  them, 
had  made  the  least  opposition  to  the  main  object  of  the  ad- 
dress. To  that  nobody  objected.  The  amendments  would 
neither  prejudice  or  diminish  it.  Considered  as  an  enquiry, 
with  a  view  to  prospective  regulation,  the  book  upon  the 
table  was  every  way  adequate.  If  the  enquiry  was  meant 
to  be  retrospective,  undoubtedly  the  book  was  not  a  ground 
of  sufiicient  authenticity  to  rest  a  proceeding  upon.  But 
what  purpose  would  it  answer  to  go  into  a  retrospective 
enquiry,  where  there  was  so  small  a  hope  of  benefit? 

The  amendments  were  adopted,  and  the  address  as  amended, 
agreed  to. 


Addrbss  on  the  Kinoes  Speech  at  the  Opening  of  the 

Session. 

Ncfoember  11. 

THE  King  opened  the  session  with  the  following  speech  to 
both  Houses : 
**  My  lords  and  gentlemen;  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform 
you  that  definitive  treaties  of  peace  have  been  concluded  with 
the  courts  of  France  and  Spain,  and  with  die  United  States  of 
America.  Preliminary  articles  have  been  also  ratified  with  the 
States  General  of  the  united  provinces.  I  have  ordered  these 
several  treaties  to  be  laid  before  you ;  and  I  am  happy  to  add, 
that  I  have  no  cause  to  doubt  but  that  all  those  powers  agree 
with  me  in  ray  sincere  inclination  to  keep  the  calamities  of  war 
at  a  great  distance.  —  The  objects  which  are  to  be  brought  under 
your  dehberation,  will  sufficiently  explain  my  reasons  for  calling 
you  together  after  so  short  a  recess.  Enquiries  of  the  utmost 
importance  have  been  long  and  diligently  pursued,  and  the  fruit 
of  them  will  be  expected.  The  situation  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany will  require  the  utmost  exertions  of  your  wisdom  to  maintain 
and  improve  the  valuable  advantages  derived  from  our  Indian 
possessions,  and  to  promote  and  secure  the  happiness  of  the  native 
inhabitants  of  those  provinces.  —  The  season  of  peace  will  call 
upon  you  for  an  attention  to  every  thing  which  can  recruit  the 
strength  of  the  nation,  after  so  long  and  so  expensive  a  war. — 
Tlie  seottrity  and  mcrease  of  the  revenue,  in  the  manner  least 
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burtbeiQlome  to  niv  subjects^  will  be  amongfrt:  yoot  first  objects. 
In  many  essential  parts  it  has  suffered :  dangerous  frauds  hare 
prevailed,  and  alarming  outrages  have  been  conmiitted.  £xer« 
tions  have  not  been  wanting  to  repress  this  daring  spirit^  nor  pains 
to  enquire  into  its  true  causes^  In  any  instances  in  which  the 
'powers  of  government  tnay  not  be  equal  to  its  utmost  care  and 
vigilance,  I  haye  no  doubt  that  the  wisdom  of  my  parliament  will 
provide  such  remedies  as  may  be  found  wanting  for  the  accom- 
j>lishment  of  purposes,  in  which  the  material  interests  of  this  nation 
are  so  deeply  concerned. 

^*  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  I  have  ordered  the 
estimates  of  the  expences  for  the  year  to  be  laid  before  you. 
From  those  you  will  perceive  the  reduction  which  I  have  made 
in  all  die  establishments,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  brought  as 
low  as  prudence  will  admit ;  and  you  will  participate  with  me  in 
the  satisfaction  ^v^hich  I  feel  in  this  step  towards  the  relief  of  my 
subjects.  At  the  end  of  a  war  some  part  of  its  weight  must  ine- 
vitably be  borne  for  a  time.  I  feel  for  the  l^urthens  of  my  people : 
but  I  rely  on  that  fortitude  which  has  hitherto  supported  diis 
nation  under  many  difficulties,  for  their  bearing  those,,  which  die 
present  exigencies  require,  and  which  are  so  necessary  for  the  full 
support  of  the  nadonal  credit. 

**  My  lords,  and  gentlemen ;  in  many  respects  our  situation  is 
new.  Your  counsels  will  provide  what  is  called  for  by  that  situa- 
tion ;  and  your  wisdom  will  give  permanence  to  whatever  has  been 
found  beneficial  by  the  experience  of  ages.  In  your  deliberations 
you  will  preserve  that  temper  and  moderation  which  the  impor- 
tance of  their  objects  demands,  and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  pro- 
duce ;  and  I  am  sure  that  you  are  unanimous  in  your  desire  to 
direct  all  those  deliberadons  to  the  honour  of  my  crown,  the  safety 
of  my  dominions,  and"  the  prosperity  of  my  people." 

An  address  in  the  usual  form,  was  moved  by  the  Earl  of  Upper 
Ossory,  and  seconded  by  Sir  Francis  Basset.  Mr.  William  Pitt 
animadverted  with  great  triumph  on  the  inconsistency  of  the  mi  • 
nisterial  side  of  the  House,  in  voting  an  address  of  thanl^s  to  the 
king,  for  having  concluded  definitive  treaties  of  peace,  the  veitj 
transcript  of  those  preliminary  ardcles  which  they  had  before  voted 
to  be  inadequate  and  dishonourable.  He  likewise  called  loudly 
on  the  minister  to  bring  forward  without  delay  some  plan  for  se- 
,  curing  and  improving  me  advantaged  that  niight  be  derived  from 
our  possessions  in  the  East ;  a  plan,  not  of  temporary  palliation, 
of  timorous  expedients,  but  vigorous  and  effectual,  suited  to  the 
magnitude,  the  importance,  and  the  alarming  exigency  of  the 
case* 

Mr.  Secretary  Fox  returned  his  warm  thanks  to  the  right 
lionourable  gientleman^  and  said,  that  few  things  could  give 
lunt  greater  sadsfkctioh  thdn  to  find  that  both  the  speech  and 
address  appeared  unex<!septioiiable  to  him,  and  that  they  were 
to  be  honoured  with  his  support.  At  the  same  time  he  could 
not  allow  that  iSxere  w^  any  ground  for  the  triumph  of  the 
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honourable  gentleman,  when  he  exuUingly  observed  that  the 
present  address  to  which  the  Houde  were  called  upon  to  assent, 
was  substantially  the  same  with  that  to  which,  in  February 
last,   they  gave  a  negative:  the  right  honourable  member 
wished  to  &sten  on  the  present  ministers  the  imputation  of 
inconsistency;  there  was  a  circumstance  that  he  had  thought 
proper  not  to  mention,  which  would  make  the  inconsistency 
vanish.     He  (Mr.  Fox)  thought  the  preliminary  articles  suck 
as  the  then  situation  of  the  countnr  did  not  warrant;  and 
yet  he  was  ready  to  vote  for  this  adaress ;  but  why  ?  because 
the  signing  of  the  preliminary  articles  had  pledged  the  faith 
of  the  nation,  and  rendered  the  signing  of  the  definitive 
treaties  a  matter  not  so  much  of  choice  as  of  necessity ;  and 
therefore  as   it  had  become  necessary  to  conclude  them,  it 
was  surely  proper  to  thank  his  majesty  for  having  put  the 
finishing  hand  to  a  treaty  which  he  could  not  refuse  to  sign, 
without  a  violation  of  public  faith.     During  the  last  «ession 
of  parliament,  he  had  declared  his  opinion  pretty  roundly 
about  the  preliminaries  of  peace ;  he  then  prpnounced  them 
to  be  less  advantageous  than,  from  the  relative  situation  of 
aflairs^  this  country  had  a  right  to  expect.     He  still  was  of 
that  q[>inion,  and  considered  the  preliminary  articles,  in  every 
point  of  view,  as  inadequate  to  our  claims ;  and  he  begged 
leave  to  call  back  to  the  memory  of  the  House  the  situation 
of  our  affairs  at  that  time.     In  the  East  Indies,  where  our 
affairs  had  been  said  to  be  the  most  desperate,  what  had  hap- 
pened to  make  us  rejoice  that  peace  nad  been  concluded? 
Had  any  Englishman  looked  to  an  engagement  between  the 
British  and  French  fleets,  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  with 
any  other  apprehension,  than  that  which  eveiy  humane  man 
feels,  who  repines  at  the  prospect  of  an  event  by  which  much 
hsmaa^  blood  must  be  shed,  and  uselessly  too,  after  a  peace 
is  concluded?  When  any  man  said  that  our  fleets  had  de- 
creased,  and  our  finances  had  been  disordered,  and  then 
assigned  these  circumstances  as  reasons  for  concluding  such 
a  peace  as  the  last,  it  was  incumbent  on  that  man  to  prove, 
that  the  decrease  in  the  one,  and  disorder  in  the  other,  had 
taken  place  simply,    and    without   being  accompanied,  by 
similar  misfortunes  in  the  fleets  and  finances  of  the  enemy, 
for  if,  when  it  is  proved  that  we  have  suffered,  it  is  also  made 
manifest,  that  the  enemy  has  snflfered  in  the  same  proportion, 
then  the  relative  misfortune  on  our  side  cannot  be  set  up  as 
a  good  argument  to  justify  the  making  of  the  late  peace. 

Qur  finances,  it  was  true,  were  not  in  as  goc^  a  state  as 
we  could  wish ;  but  in  order  to  shew  that  the  state  of  our 
finances  ppinted  out  the  necessity  of  making  peace  to  avoid  a 
3fMitioiial  banfauptcy,  it  ought  to  be  proved  that  Ae  treasury 
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of  the  enemy  was  in  such  a  state  as  to  set  bankruptcy  at 
defiance :  he  believed  that  the  honourable  gentleman  would 
not  think  himself  justified  from  any  event  that  had  happened 
this  summer  (alluding  to  the  failure  of  the  Caisse  d'Escomte 
in  Paris),  to  undertake  to  prove  that  the  French  treasury  was 
in  any  such  condition.  It  was,  therefore,  fair  to  say,  that 
the  preliminary  articles  did  not  answer  the  claims  of  the  pub- 
lic,'nor  satisfy  their  expectations;  but  the  right  honourable 
gentleman's  argument  that  these  were  in  fact  the  same,  and 
that  therefore  the  thanks  in  the  present  instance  was  an  eu- 
logium  on  the  ministers  who  made  the  peace,  was  not  well 
founded :  there  was  a  little  circumstance  which  made  a  ma- 
terial difference  in  the  comparison.  The  faith  of  the  nation 
was  to  be  taken  against  the  situation  of  the  country.  ICnow- 
ing  and  feeling  our  pretentions  to  better  terms ;  incapable  of 
accepting  such  as  we  had  procured ;  the  present  ministers  yet 
ratified  the  treaties.  They  had  no  alternative;  and  therefore 
it  was  not  to  be  stated  that  the  cases  were  parallel,  or  that 
there  was  any  comparison  between  the  preliminary  articles 
and  the  definitive  treaties. 

**  But,"  it  was  said,  "  the  definitive  treaties  might  have 
been  concluded  sooner,  especially  as  there  was  no  difference." 
Certainly,  if  there  was  no  difference  they  might  have  been 
procured  sooner:  but  was  there  not  great  and  essential  dif- 
ference? Were  there  not  points  obtained  which  more  than 
justified,  and  which  more  than  compensated  for  the  delay  of 
a  few  weeks,  or  even  of  a  few  months  ?  They  might  have  been 
concluded  sooner  perhaps;  it  was  his  opinion  they  might; 
but  in  this  their  conduct  was  to  be  judged  of  fairly;  it  must 
be  enquired  what  they  had  gainea  by  the  delay,  and  what 
they  had  suffered.  If  they  had  procured  certain  points  which 
were  before  doubtful  or  obscure,  and  that  without  incurring 
expence,  certainly  the  delay  would  be  approved  of;  and  on 
this  ground  he  wished  the  matter  to  be  tried.  If  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  would  give  himself  the  tr9uble  to  read 
and  compare  the  preliminary  and  definitive  treaties,  he  would 
find,  that  the  latter  were  not  exact  transcripts  of  the  former. 
ITiere  were  some  few  variations,  to  some  of  which  the  noble 
lord  who  moved  the  address  had  alluded ;  either  of  which, 
in  his  humble  opinion,  was  well  worth  the  delay  of  a  few 
weeks,  or  even  of  a  few  months.  If  the  right  hononrable 
gentleman  would  take  the  trouble  to  look  to  the  7th  article 
m  each,  he  would  find,  that  by  the  preliminary  treaty,  the 
island  of  Tobago  Was  to  be  ceded  to  France,  but  that  no 
regard  whatever  had  been  paid  to  the  protection  of  the  Pro- 
testant and  British  inhabitants.  Whereas,  by  the  definitive 
treaty,  it  was  evident,  that  care  had  be^n  taken  to  stipulate 
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every  condition  that  could  be  asked  for  the  protection  of 
those,  who  had  no  longer  the  happiness  to  be  the  subjects  of 
his   majesty;  they  were  now  as  effectually  secured  as  when 
they  were  so.     This  alone  he  conceived  to  be  a  matter  of 
some  moment,  and  worth  the  delay  complained  of.     Again, 
if  the  honourable  gentleman  wouM  proceed  a  little  farther 
in  comparing  the  two  treaties,  he  will  find,  that  by  the  pre- 
4iniinary  treaty,  no  boundaries  were  ascertained  for  our  Car- 
rying on  the  gum  trade;  whereas,  by  the  i  ith  article  of  the 
definitive  treaty,   the  boundaries  were  expressly  laid   down 
and  described ;  that  ambiguity  and  want  of  precision  which 
would  have  been  the  productive  source  of  quarrels,  was  re- 
moved; and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  dispute  on  the  mean- 
ing of  the  spirit  of  the  article  as  now  worded.     According 
to  the  preliminary  articles,  the  gum  trade  was  to  be  carried 
on  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  used  to  be  carried  on 
before  the  year  1755 ;  that  is  to  say,  when  it  was  carried  on 
by  violence,  and  constantly  attended  by  acts  of  hostility,  which 
daily  afibrded  grounds  ot  quarrel,  that  might  possibly  in  the 
end  bring  on  a  war,  that  would  defeat  the  right  honourable 
member's  laudable  wishes  for  the  establishment  of  a  real 
sinking  fund,  for  paying  off  some  part  of  the  national  debt :  — « 
by  the  care  taken  aunng  the  late  negotiation,  the  coast  on 
which  the  gum  trade  might  be  carried  on  was  ascertained, 
he  hoped  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  persons  concerned  in 
it;  at  least  it  was  an  advantage  to  have  it  ascertained.     A 
third  variation,  if  he  carried  his  comparison  a  little  farther, 
he  would  find  in  the  i8th  article,  about  the  meaning  con* 
ceming  which  so  many  doubts  had  been  expressed  m  the 
House  last  session.     The  words,  "  ancient  possession^,"  stood 
in  the  preliminary  treaties  as  the  oi^y  description  of  the  po8-» 
sessions  of  our  allies  in  India,  widiout  any  definition  as  to 
what  time  the  word  ancient  referred.     In  the  article  in  the 
definitive  treaty  it  would  be  found,  that  the  period  was  fixed 
and  ascertained  by  the  insertion  of  the  year  1776.     These 
three  differences,  therefore,  were  to  be  urged  in  defence  of  the 
delay  in  question.     But  there  still  remained  a  fourth,  which 
occasioned  more  trouble  than  all  the  rest,  and  that,  though 
the  House  in  general  might  not  immediately  comprehend  it, 
the  right  honourable 'gentleman  would  fully  understand,  and 
that  was,  the  settling  the  period  for  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty 
of  commerce,  which  is  now  filled  up  in  the  definitive  treaty 
with  the  words,  <^  within  the  space  of  two  years,  to  be  com<« 
puted  firom  the  ist  of  January  1784,"  which  fixes  the  period 
for  the  negotiation  to  two  years.    Pending  the  negotiation,  it 
was  reasonable  to  suppose  the  three  nations  would  in  com-, 
mercial  matters  be  bound  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht;  and  this 
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Ibe  iHi^f^ned  was  the  sense  of  the  British  ministers.  But  sup- 
posing the  two  years  should  expire  before  the  new  commeF* 
cial  arrangements  should  take  place^  a  question  would  nata-> 
rally  arise,  What  would,  in  this  case,  become  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht?  For  bis  part,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht  would,  in  such  a  c^se,  still  remain  in  full  force ; 
but  he  knew,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this  had  not  been  the 
opinion  of  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Versailles,  the  ministers 
.of  which  contended,  that  if  the  n^otiations  should  end  with- 
out producing  any  new  commercial  arrangements,  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht  would,  in  that  case,  be  completely  annulled :  the 
consequence,  therefore,  would  be  this,  that  Great  Britain^ 
would  be  obliged  to  comply  with  all  the  requisitions  of  these 
two  courts,  or  else  adopt  one  side  of  this  cUsagreeable  alter- 
native— --either  to  live  without  any  commercial  intercourse 
between  France  and  Spain,  or  to  go  to  war  with  them,  in 
order  to  procure  advantageous  terms  of  commerce.  In  either 
ease  this  country  must  suffer:  she  must  either  consent  to 
forego  the  benefits  arising  from  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which 
had  always  been  deemed  highly  beneficial;  or  else  run  the 
risk  of  losing  all  those  blessings  by  a  new  war,  which  we  might 
.  expect  to  derive  from  the  peace.  By  the  delay  that  had  in^^ 
tervmied,  all  these  difficulties  had  been  removed ;  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  and  all  others  between  France,  Spain,  and  this 
country,  had  been  unconditionally  revived /md  renewed;  so 
tbat  let  the  negotiations  for  new  omimercial  arr^igements 
terminate  as  they  may,  England  cannot  be  worse  than  she  is : 
if  the  n^otiation  should  succeed,  so  much  the  better;  if  it 
should  not,  then  she  will  find  herself  just  where  she  is,  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  of  the  treaty  of  Utredbt,  and 
this  would  be  finally  settled  in  two  years  from  the  ist  of 
January  1784.  If  no  other  advantage  had  been  derived 
from  the  delay,  he  thoi^ht  it  was  well  compensated;  and 
now  that  the  business  was  concluded,  he  woukl  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that,  bound  as  he  knew  the  public  faith  to  have  been 
by  the  preliminary  articles,  he  would  have  concluded  the  de- 
finitive treaties  on  the  basis  of  them,  if  the  mimsters  of  the 
other  belligerent  powers  had  not  thought  propa:  to  recede 
from  the  lett^  of  them  in  these  several  instances. 

He  hoped  that  from  all  he  had  said,  the  House  would  not 
think  the  delay  had  been  useless ;  and  that  they  would  acquit 
him  of  inconsistency  in  condemning  the  preliminary  articles 
in  the  last  session,  and  yet  eaUing  upon  gentlemen  to  votB  for 
as  address  that  approved  of  definitive  treaties  that  ware  found- 
ed upon  them:  it  was  proper  now  to  carry  into  efiesl^  what  it 
mi^t  have  been  better  for  the  nation  had  never  been  pa:o<- 
po^;  but  having  once  been  done^  there  was  a  necessity  to 
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ratify  it;  and  whatever  the  ministers  who  advised  the  mfpijog 
of  the  {tt^liouiiary  articles  might  think  to  the  contrary,  he  was 
bold  to  savy  that  from  a  con^>arison  of  the  losses  aad  advan* 
tages  oa  both  sides  between  France  and  England,  he  was 
convinced  that  the  ministers  of  the  former  power  had,  by  ma- 
king the  peace  when  they  did,  rendered  their  country  as 
great  a  service  as  had  ever  be^t  rendered  by  any  stat^smaOf 
to  any  countnr,  at  the  end  of  opiy  war. 

The  right  honourable  member  was  surprised  that  no  com- 
m^mal  treaty  with  America  had  been  signed :  but,  in  fitct, 
there  was  no  ground  fi:>r  surprise ;  the  late  administration  had 
not  been  blamed,  as  the  right  honourable  member  imagined, 
for  not  having  produced  a  commercial  system  to  parliamaot; 
but  for  having,  in  the  first  instance,  signed  the  provisional 
treaty,  without  having  made  any  stipulations  in  &vour  of 
British  commerce;  and  in  the  next^  for  not  having  brought 
forward  some  regulations  adapted  to  the  situation  of  the  mo* 
mmU  which  should  hold?  till  ageneral  system  could  be  fona* 
ed  and  adopted.    For  his  part,  he  was  firee  to  own,  that  ho 
might  have  signed  the  definitive  treaty  with  America  sooner 
if  be  had  thought  it  necessary ;  but  having  all  ahag  looked 
upon  the  provisional  treaty  as  definitive  and  absolute^  when  « 
psrticular  event  should  happen,  which  had  since  taken  place, 
xmndyf  the  peace  with  France,  he  did  not  think  any  ratifica* 
tion  necessary.    This  was  the  language  he  had  held  in  his  dia- 
patdbes  to  our  ni^p^ciators :  but  as  the  other  powers  were  of 
opinion,  that  they  ought  not  to  sign  the  definitive  treaties,  un-* 
tQ  the  provisional  articles  should  have  been  previously  ratified* 
he  gave  way»  because  he  did  not  think  propw  to  defer  the 
sigoature  of  the  definitive  treaties  with  the  other  powers,  until 
America  and  £qjpbnd  could  have  settled  the  terms  pf  a  com« 
loercial  ti^aly;  and  'also  because  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
Q^gociation  might  be  better  carried  on  in  London  or  Phila* 
delpbia  than  in  Paris.     In  the  steps  which  they  had  taken, 
tiie  utmost  care  and  attention  had  been  used  to  luring  back  to 
this  country  the  minds,  the  affections,  the  conunsrce<^  America.. 
Ihe  gentleman  who  was  sent  to  Paris  to  n^gociate  this  treaty, 
was  qualified  fcyr  the  task,  as  much  firom  his  extensive  knpw* 
le^  of  the  interests  of  the  two  countries,  as   firom  his 
character  for  int^^ty,  and  the  love  of  fireedom:  his  abili- 
ties in  this  negotiation  had  been  apparent,  and  he  deserved 
veil  of  his  country.    He  adverted  to  the  measure  of  fftving  his 
piajesty  in  cowcil  discretional  powers  for  a  linuted  time^  in 
regard  to  the  mimagcanent  of  the  conunerce  of  the  two  coon* 
tries.    The  riglU;  honourable  ffcatleman's  observations  on  that 
set  certainly  were  not  excited  by  any  evil  which  bad  been  ex« 
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perienced.  No  danger  nor  injury  had  as  yet  arisen  from .  these 
discretional  powers :  but  had  they  not  been  extended  in  *durar 
tion,  he  must  before  now  have  come  to  parliament  for  fresh 
powers,  as  the  system  of  commerce  had  not  been  settled. 

The  right  honourable  member  wondered  that  the  India  bu- 
siness had  been  so  long  postponed.  On  this  point  he  was  rea- 
dy to  take  shame  to  himself;  for  the  state  of  our  affairs  in  the 
East  had  for  slome  time  been  such,  that  they  could  ill  brook 
any  delay.*  The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  declared^ 
that  there  were  in  the  present  ministry  some,  who  had  long  ago 
been  extremely  clamorous  for  the  adjustment  of  a  system  of 
government)  applicable  to  the  situation  of  our  affairs  in  that 
quarter  of  the  globe.  In  that  some  Mr.  Fox  acknowledged 
himself  to  be  included:  but  important  and  pressing  as  the 
business  of  India  undoubtedly  was,  he  could  very  easily  ac- 
count for  nothing  systematic  having  yet  been  proposed  to  par- 
liament respecting  it :  the  rapid  change  of  ministers  for  these 
last  two  years,  was  the  reason  why  nothing  had  hitherto  been 
done.  Various  committees,  he  observed,  had  been  from  time 
to  time  appointed  by  that  House,  and  such  infinite  pains  had 
been  taken  to  investigate  and  enquire  into  the  real  state  of  our 
Indian  territories ;  and  such  able  and  accurate  reports  had 
been  made  upon  the  subject,  that  no  popular  assembly  could 
possibly  be  better  informed,  than  that  House  was,  relative  to 
Eastern  events,  and  the  situation  of  our  affairs  there ;  but  from 
the  mere  accident  of  the  rapidly-succeeding  changes  of  minis- 
try, it  had  been  impossible  to  do  any  thing  essential  in  the  bu- 
siness. The  secret  and  select  committees,  who  had  so  remark- 
ably distinguished  themselves  by  their  assiduity  and  ability, 
had  both  originated  in  the  administration  of  the  noble  lord  in 
therblue  ribbon :  and  as  a  learned  gentleman  had  been  appoint- 
ed chairman  of  the  secret  committee,  who  lived  at  th^  time  in 
great  friendship  and  confidence  with  the  minister,  it  was  not 
to  be  doubtied  but  that  the  learned  gentleman  would  have  pro- 
posed something  material  upon  the  subject^  if  his  administra- 
tion had  not  fallen  suddenly  dissolved.  The  short  administra^ 
tion  of  the  noble  marquis,  whose  name  could  not  be  mention- 
ed without  exciting  the  most  lively  regret  in  the  breast  of  every 
well-wisher  to  his  country,  left:  no  time  for  entering  upon 
that  business ;  and  even  the  noble  earl,  who  had  been  at  the 
head  of  the  last  adminii|tration,  had  not  time  to  take  any  ef- 
fectual measures  to  heal  the  wounds  which  former  governors 
had  given  to  India.  The  learned  gentleman  to  whom  he  al- 
luded.(Mr.  Dundas)  lived  in  as  much  confidence  with  the  no^ 
ble  earl,  as  he  had  before  done  with  the  noble  lord;  and  cer- 
tainly, if  the  time  had  not  been  too  short,  he  would  have 
brought  forward^  resolutions  on  the  evidence  which  came  be- 
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ibre  him*    During,  their  continuance  in  office,  however,  it  was 
well  known  that  certain  resolutions,  touching  the  recall  of  a 
gcnremor,  grounded  on  one  of  the  reports  of  the  select  com-* 
mittee^  were  proposed,  and  agreed  to  by  the  House;  that  the 
directors  of  the  East  India  company  ordered  the  recall  of  the 
governor  iu  question;  that  the  general  court  of  proprietors 
over-ruled  the  resolution  of  the  court  of  directors;  and  that 
di^)atches  were  made  ready  upon  the  business  at  the  India 
house,  and  upon  being  sent  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  the 
home  departm^it  for  his  inspection  and  concurrence,  agree- 
ably to  an  act  of  parliament,  Mn  Townshend  stopped  them, 
and  in  his  place  stated  to  the  House  what  he  had  done,  and 
his  reasons  for  so  doii^.     In  this,  Mr.  Townshend,  in  his 
opinion,  had  acted  with  great  propriety;  but  all  was  anarchy 
and  confusion,  both  in  the  East  and  in  die  direction  at  home. 
What  was  done  by  the  one,  was  undone  by  the  other.     There 
was  no  efficacy  in  the  system  of  the  government,  and  it  was 
indiqi^isably  necessary  that  something  should  be  immediately 
done:  but  as  it  then  lay  with  the  House  to  come  to  some  re*' 
solutioii  upon  the  business,  the  fitult,  certainly,  was  not  impu- 
table to  any  one  of 'the  administrations  he  had  mentioned. 
Widi  rmrd  to  that,  in  which  he  had  then  the  honour  to  bear 
a  part,  they  came  not  into  office  till  April ;  May  was  the  earliest 
month  that  he  could  have  brought  in  any  bill ;  and  when  it  was 
considered,  that  although  that  House  was  well  instructed  in 
the  cmioems  of  India,  ue  other  had  not  had  the  same  oppor- 
tunities for  information,  he  thought  it  more  advisable  to  de* 
lay  the  matter  during  a  short  recess,  and  to  bring  it  on  early 
in  this  session,  than  to  precipitate  a  business  so  extremely  im- 
portant at  the  tail  of  the  last,  to  put  an  end  to  which  so  gene- 
ral an  impatience  was  expressed,     ^o  convince  gentlemen. 
However,  that  it  was  his  design  to  bring  it  forward  immediately, 
he  would  take  advantage  of  the  Adl  House  that  be  then  saw, 
snd  give  notice,  that  on  Tuesday  he  should  make  a  motion 
relative  to  India. 

The  right  honourable  member  had  said,  that  with  respect  to 
the  state  of  the  nation,  nothing  ought  to  he  kept  back,  but  aH 
ought  to  be  submitted  to  the  public  eye ;  and  that  such  burdens 
ought  to  be  cheerfully  submitted  to,  as  should  be  found  ne* 
cessary  to  restore  public  credit,  and  raise  such  a  revenue  as 
would  help  to  extinguish  some  part  of  the  national  debt.  He 
rejoiced  to  hear  this  language  from  the  right  honourable  niem«- 
her,  because  he  hoped,  that  when  the  state  of  the  nation  sl^ould 
he  laid  before  parliament  faithfully  and  fidly,  the  right  honour-* 
able  member  would  support  ffovemment  in  laying  on  the  bur- 
dens that  diould  be  found  indispensably  necessary.  The  pub- 
he  faith  must  be  preserved  invidate^  and  as  to  all  the  nonsense 
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of  taxingthe  itinds,  and  such  doctrines  as  had  been  broaclnd 
by  writers,  not  anonymous  writers  indeed,  but  whose  names 
lent  no  credit  to  their  works,  they  had  his  execraticm.  It  was  a 
measure  which  no  honest  minister  would  take,  and  which,  if  any 
dishonest  man  presumed  to  take,  no  parliament  would  justify  or 
bear.  Such  a  measure  could  never  be  adopted  in  such  a  govern- 
ment as  ours,  where  public  faith  andpublic  credit  were  the  same 
thing.  From  the  general  tends  in  which  the  right  honour- 
able-gentleman had  begun  to  mention  the  national  faith  and 
the  £uaances  of  the  country,  he  said,  he  had  been  kd  to  ima- 
gine, that  he  meant  to  propose  some  enquiry  that  would  keqi 
me  subject  at  a  distance;  but  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  afterwards,  in  a  manly  and  open  way,  dedared  the  pro- 
per remedy  to  be  applied.  It  was  to  look  the  situation  c^the 
country  in  the  &ce,  to  determine  to  meet  the  difficulty,  great 
as  it  professedly  was  to  provide  for  it,  be  the  burden  ever  so 
ffrievous ;  and  to  take  care,  that  the  debt,  fun^d  and  un- 
funded, be  ascertained ;  and  neither  to  conceal  the  true  state 
ef  it  from  the  people  at  large,  nor,  what  was  still  more  un- 
wise, to  conceal  it  from  themselves.  There  was  a  maxim  laid 
down,  in  an  excellent  book  upon  the  Wealth  of  Nation^ 
Mr.  Fox  said,  which  had  been  ridiculed  for  its  simplkity, 
.but  which  was  indisputable  a£(  to  its  truth.  In  that  book  it 
was  stated,  that  the  only  way  to  become  rich,  was  to  manage 
matte's  so,  as  to  make  on^s  income  exceed  one's  €Qq>ence8» 
This  maxim  applied  equally  to  an  individual  and  to  a  nation. 
The  proper  line  of  conduct,  dierefcnre,  was  by  a  well-directed 
economy  to  retrench  every  current  expence^  and  to  make  as 
large  a  saving,  during  the  peace,  as  possible.  Nor  was  tlus 
all :  he  woulo  freely  own  that  his  wishes  went  much  farther. 
He  should  not  think  a  prospect  of  recovery  was  op^ed,  and 
the  country  likely  to  be  restored  to  its  former  greatness,  un- 
less ministers  contrived  some  means,  or  other  to  pay  off  a,  part 
at  least  of  the  national  debt,  and  did  something  towards 
establishing  sn  actual  sinking  fund,  capable  pf  being  applied 
to  a  constant  and  sensible  diminution  of  the  public  burdens. 
To  such  a  purpose  he  should  most  studiously  direct  his  atten- 
tion ;  and  he  trusted,  whatever  might  be  the  right  honourable 
gentleman's  private  opinion  upon  politics,  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  would  lend  his  support  to  make  a  strong  go-» 
vernment,  by  which  he  meant  not  a  strong  admiuistratioDi 
for  the  thing  was  the  same,  let  who  would  be  niillisteits*  ^ 
Order  to  effect,  however,  this  greHI,  this  desiraUi^  end,  tH^ 
dread  of  unpopularity  must  be  surmounted,  and  the  minis* 
try  who  flinched  from  the  business  iqx>n  so  narrowrmindlKl 
a  principle,  would  not  deserve  su{^rt.  The  gret^  diffioul^ 
lay  in  drawing  the  line,  and  distinguishing  how  &r  fli€  fnid^ 
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Hc^  in  ^ktae  <tf  peace»  could  bear  to  be  add&ioofdly  burdened| 
or  how  ftr  it  was  prudent  for  ministert  to  gow  It  might  bo 
eoB^miedf  that  the  people  ought  not  to  be  40  far  prepsed»  aa 
to  deprive  them  of  all  elasticity  and  vigour  in  case  of  tho 
chance  of  another  war.  This  argument  had  its  weight  to  a 
certab  degree;  but  he  should  think  it  better  policy  to  make 
ibem  temporary  than  lingering  sufferers.  If  tba4;  House 
would  but  have  the  fortitude  to  lav  aside  local  prejudices,  and 
the  fear  of  a  momentary  unpopularity,  and  would  look  only 
to  the  general  welfare,  the  path  to  prosperity  would  be  con- 
siderably smoothed,  and  the  national  prospect  would  briffhten 
apace.  Whenever  the  present  ministry  were  found  to  shrink 
from  their  duty  in  this  respect,  he  desired  the  House  to  with- 
draw their  support;^  but  it  depended  upon  parliament  to  give 
execution  and  effect  to  the  plans  that  ministers  should  pro* 
pose.  He  wished,  however,  most  earnestly  to  impress  this 
idea  upon  the  minds  of  the  House,  that  strengthening  the 
hands  of  government,  was  not  strenghtening  the  present  ad- 
ministration. It  was  not  a  matter  of  party,  or  of  one  side 
af  the  House  against  another.  It  was  essential  to  thjQ  deli-* 
mance  of  the  empire ;  and  he  was  ready  to  declare  his  opi- 
toion^  that  though  our  affairs  were  deranged  and  iMid,  they 
^re  not  desperate'.  He  did  not  view,  them  with  the  melan- 
choly eye  that  some  men  were  fond  of  considering  them  witK> 
nor  would  he  venture  to  propose  th^  remedies  which  were 
suggested.  The  funds»  he. said,  were  unexpectedly  and  un- 
reasonably low;  they  ought  not  to  be  as  they  were;  but  at 
the  flame  time  Jie  did  not  indulge  the  illusive  hope,  that  they 
would  suddenly  rise,  and  stand  at  a  much  higher  pnoi^ 
This,  however,  he  was  convinced  might  be  done;  our  es> 
l)ences  might  be  brought  considerably  within  our  r^venxtei 
;andthis  was  th§  project;  the  easy,  simple,  practicable  pro- 
ject upon  which  he  would  rely,  in  preference  to  all  the  sanr 
guioe  schemes,  and  to  all  the  desperate  remedies,  which 
.wea)c  mien  in  their  ignorance  might  suggest.  It  was  tha^ 
which  would  give  permanency  aod  actual  use  to  the  sinking 
luad,  which  would  leave  it  annually  at  the  disposal  of  par*' 
liameat,  to  be  impropriated  as  the  necessities  might  require. 
To  ^lain  this  durable  situation,  great  reforms  must  yet  be 
indd^  and  much  must  depend  on  the  virtue,  constanc}^,  and 
ability  of  government.  If  he  could  indulge  himself  with  the 
idea,  that  the  unanimity  of  this  day,  an  unanimity  whicl^L 
gave  him  the  most  sensible  delight,  was  the  earnest  of  futur^ 
temper,  moderation,  and  uniqn — if  he  could  see  the  prosr 
pect,  that  the  spirit  of  dissention  was  at  length  to  give  way 
tQ  the  iiecessities  of  the  country,  and  that  at  least  they  were 
^  fuipend  theic  p^sonal  junmosities.tiU  the  deUverappe  of 
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the  country  was  accomplished,  he  should,  indeed,  be  warm 
in  his  expectations,  and  believe  that  a  very  few  years  would 
behold  us  in  renovated  strength  and  splendour,  rie  thanked 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  for  his  conduct  on  that  day ; 
and  professed  his  happiness,  Aat  the  speech  firom  the  throne, 
and  the  address  in  return  to  it,  met  so  cordially  with  the  ap- 
probation of  gentlemen  from  all  sides,  and  that  the  address 
would  be  earned  to  the  throne  with  unanimity. 

The  address  was  agreed  to  without  any  amendment  or  division. 


Mr.  Fox's  East  Ikdia  Bills. 

Nooember  i8. 

MR.  Secretary  Fox  moved,  that  an  act,  made  in  the  13th  year 
of  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty,  entitled,  **  An  act  for 
establishing  certain  regulations  for  the  better  management  of  the 
affairs  ef  the  East  India  company,  as  well  in  India  as  in  Europe  :"-^ 
an  act,  made  in  the  20th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  pres^it  majesty, 
entitled,  "  An  act  for  continuing  in  the  possession  of  the  united 
company  >of  merchants  of  England  tradinj^  to  the  East  Indies,  for 
a  farther  time,  and  under  certain  condHions,  die  territorial  ac- 
quisitions and  revenues  lately  obtained  in  the  East  Indies;  and 
for  reviving  and  continuing,  for  a  farther  time,  so  much  of  an 
act,  made  m  the  >r3tfa  year  of  die  reign  of  his  present  majesty, 
entitled,  an  act  im  establishing  certain  reflations  for  the  better 
management  of  the  afiairs  df  ue  East  India  companv,  as  well  in 
India  as  in  Europe,  as  hath  expired  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year ;  and  for  indemnifying  tlie  said  company  for  any  money  they 
have  paid,  or  may  pa;^,  in  or  about  the  building  of  three  snips  of 
die  Ime  fbr  die  service  of  the  public  T-r-die  resolutions  whioh, 
u^pn  the  agth  day  of  April,  1782,  were  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee of  the  wh(de  House,  to  whom  it  was  referred  to  consider 
fiurther  of  the  several  reports  which  had  been  made  from  the  com- 
mittees of  secrecy,  relating  to  the  aflairs  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany, and  which  were  then  agreed  to  by  the  House,  together 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  House  thereupon: — and  the  resolu- 
tions^ which,  upon  the  i6th  dav  of  May,  1782,  were  repotted  from 
the  said  committee  of  the  whole  House,  and  which,  upon  the  28th 
day  of  the  same  month,  were  agreed  to  by  the  House,  together 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  House  thereupon,  might  be  read;  and 
the  same  being  read  accordingly, 

Mr.  Secretary  Fox  rose  agajln.     He  said,  that  in  the  state 
of  respon^bility  in  which  he  was  going  to  put  himself  by ' 
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the  proposltiph  he  should  have  the  honour  to  move,  he  felt 
much  comfort  and  consolation  in  this  circumstance,  that  the 
measuve  to  which  he  should  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
was  one  not  of  choice,  but  of  necessity :  it  was  no  idle  specula- 
tion on  his  part ;  the  business  forced  itself  upon  him,  and  upon 
the  nation;  and  if  he  even  would,  he  could  not  avoid  or 
defer  the  discussion  of  it.  The  deplorable  situation  of  the 
East  India  company  was  well  known,  and  universally  ad- 
iQitted;  their  extreme  distress,  and  the  embarrassed  state 
of  their  affairs,  not  only  called  for  the  aid  of  government, 
but  required  its  immediate  assistance,  as  the  only  possible 
means  of  averting  and  preventing  the  final  and  complete  de- 
struction of  the  company's  interests,  and  with  them,  of  ma- 
terially injuring,  if  not  entirely  ruining,  the  interests  of  the 
nation,  as  far  as  they  were  connected  with  our  territorial 
acquisitions .  in  India*  These  circumstances  being  unde- 
niable, arduous  and  difficult  in  the  extreme  as  the  task  he 
had  set  himself  to  perform  that  day  undoubtedly  was,  it  was 
^me  consolation  and  some  satismction  to  him  to  know, 
that  he  was  merely  discharging  an  act  of  indispensable  duty 
iU8  a  minister,  that  there  was  no  choice  or  option  before  him, 
that  he  was  not  about  to  obtrude  any  idle,  visionary,  or 
qyeculstive  prefects  of  his  own  upon  their  notice,  but 
was  in  the  act  of  offering  to  the  consideration  of  parlia- 
ment the  best  propositions  for  the  preservation  of  the  India 
company,  and  the  restoration  of  the  welfare  of  their  con- 
cerns, that  his  most  deliberate  attention  could  suggest;  and 
that  he  did  it,  for  no  other  reason  upon  earth,  than  be- 
.  cause  the  necessity  that  called  for  it  was  so  urgent,  that  it 
pnesaed  itself  forwards,  irresistibly,  and  as  a  matter  that  would 
not  admit  of  &rtber  delay.  Did  any  man  doubt  the  truth 
c^  this  ass^tion,  he  had  only  to  take  a  retnx>spective  view  of 
the  proceedings  of  that  House  during  the  last  two  years : 
the  many  abuses  in  the  government  of  the  territories  under 
the  management  of  the  East  India  Company  had  been  so 
severely  felt,  that  parliament  had  found  it  necessary  to  in- 
stitute enquiries,  by  which  the  source  of  the  abuses  complained 
of  might  be  found  out,  and  proper  remedies  devised,  and  ap- 
plied to  them:  committees  had  been  appointed;  their  re- 
searches had  been  pursued  with  uncommon  industry,  and 
their  reports  contained  a  body  of  information  so  complete, 
that,  perhaps,  the  like  had  never  been  laid  before  parliament. 
He  observed,  that  the  two  committees  had  been  of  different 
constitutions  and  complexions;  that  men  perfectly  indifferent 
to  each  other,  and  unconnected  by  any  tie  of  politics  or  party, 
had  set  upon  each ;  that  the  labours  of  the  two  committees 
had  (K)nsequently  been  conducted  with  impartiality,  and  that 
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their  prudence  was  perfectly  astonishing,  the  magnitude  of 
the  information  they  had  liad  before  the  House,  as  wdl  as 
the  very  great  ability  and  precision  with  which  it  wag  stated, 
infinitely  exceeding  any  expectations,  however  sanguine,  that 
could  possibly  have  been  entertained  respecting  them  by  any 
description  of  persons  either  within  doors  or  without.  He 
pointed  out  the  different  mode  of  proceeding  adopted  by  each 
committee,  stating,  that  one  of  them  (the  secret  committee) 
had  not.only  made  ample  reports  of  the  result  of  their  en- 
quiries, but  come  to  certain  resolutions  as  the  necessary  de- 
ductions from  their  reports,  to  which  that  House  had  agreed, 
and  which  it  had  in  due  form  ratified  and  authorised.  The 
other  committee  (the  select)  had  pursued  a  different  method, 
and  perhaps  not  a  less  useful  one.  They  had  contented  them- 
selves with  furnishing  copious  reports  from  time  to  time,  fiill 
df  information,  and  had  lefl  it  to  the  House  to  draw  their  own 
inference  from  the  premises  laid  down  in  those  reports,  and 
to  act  upon  them  as  to  their  wisdom  should  seem  meet.  Both 
these  committees  had  agreed,  however,  in  one  essential  par* 
ticular;  each  of  them  declaring,  thiat  the  farther  they  pro- 
ceeded in  their  enquiries,  the  more  it  became  evident  tliat  all 
the  distress  and  difficulty  of  the  company  were  ascribable 
to  the  disobedience  of  the  orders  of  the  court  of  directors, 
and  the  rapacity  of  the  company*s  servants  in  India.  Thc^ 
resolutions  come  to  by  the  first  committee,  (the  secret  one, 
which  he  had  no  other  reason  for  calling  the  first  conmoittee, 
than  that  it  was  now  at  an  end,)  carried  in  them  principles  to 
which  he  gave  his  most  perfect  acquiescence,  because  they 
appeared  to  him  to  be  principles  of  justice,  of  humaaii^,  ^and 
01  sound  policy ;  but  they  necessarily  implied  this  coroUary  — 
as  they  in  all  probability  ascribed  the  disorder  in  the  com* 
pany's  affairs  to  the  true  causes,  certain  specified  facts  stated 
in  the  resolutions,  so  it  appeared  to  be  incumbent  upon  that 
House  to  inflict  punishment  upon  the  authors  of  the  mischief 
incurred  by  those  facts.  This  unfortunately  threw  additional 
embarrassment  upon  the  task,  the  arduous  task,  of  a  reform 
of  the  system  of  governing  our  territories  in  India,  by  in- 
volving personal  considerations  in  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  that  could  engage  the  attention  of  parliament;   ' 

A  learned  gentleman,  who  had  been  chairman  of  one  of 
those  committees,  (Mr.  Dundas,)  had  moved,  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  directors  of  the  East  India  company  to  recall ' 
Mr.  Hastings  iRrom  the  government  of  Bengal.  The  House 
very  readily  and  very  properly  passed  the  motion ;  judging, 
no  doubt,  that  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  condemn  the 
^tem  lately  pursued  in  India,  without  fixing  some  mark  of 
disapprobation  on  the  person  who  had  been  the  soul  of  the 
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system;  the  directors,  in  obedienee  to  the  tense  of  the  Houses 
expressed  in  this  motion,  resolved  that  Mr.  Hastings  sboukl 
be  recalled;  but  not  thinking  they  had  a  power  to  decide' 
finally  on  this  subject,  they  laid  their  own  proceedings  before 
the  court  of  proprietors.  For  his  part,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  directors  might,  without  any  violation  of  law,  have 
issued  their  orders  for  a  recall  of  Mr.  Hastings,  without  con- 
sulting the  court  of  proprietors ;  he  nevertheless  was  aware, 
that  a  contrary  opinion  was  entertained  by  many ;  the  event, 
however,  proved,  that  it  was  necessary  the  constitution  of 
the  society  should  be  amended,  that  inconveniencies  similar 
to  those  which  had  happened  should  not  occur  again.  The 
court  of  proprietors  resolved,  that  the  order  made  by  the 
court  of  directors  for  the  recall  of  the  governor-general  should 
be  rescinded ;  the  directors  obeyed  t£e  sense  of  their  consti** 
tuents,  and  having  made  up  their  dispatches  accordingly, 
carried  them  to  the  secretary  of  state,  (Mr.  Townshend,)  to 
be  reviewed  by  him ;  that  gentleman,  finding  them  so  oppo* 
site  to  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Commons,  would  not  suflfer 
them  to  be  sent  out  to  India :  and  the  House  having  met  a 
few  days  after,  he  stated  to  them  the  transaction.  In  the 
whole  of  this  proceeding,  Mr.  Townshend  acted  vdth  the 
strictest  propriety;  an  act  of  parliament  authorised  him  to 
examine  the  dispatches  of  the  court  of  directors,  and  to  sup- 
press the  whole,  or  such  parts  as  he  should  conceire  to  be 
likelv  to  produce  pernicious  consequences  to  the  public,  and'' 
availing  himself  of  the  power  with  which  the  law  had  vested 
him,  he  stopped  the  dispatches,  which  contained  an  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  court  of  proprietors,  because  h'e 
found  them  so  completely  contradictory  to  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  expressed  in  their  vote. 

But  what  was  iu  the  mean  time  the  situation  of  the  com- 
pany's government  in  India?  It  was  critical  beyond  descrip* 
tion;  nay,  it  was  a  government  of  anarchy  and  coniusion* 
The  governor-general  himself,  who  was  the  principal  subject 
of  the  dispatches,  was  left  in  a  situation  in  which  even  his 
enemies  must  pity  him :  the  whole  continent  of  India  had 
been  n^ade  acquainted  with  the  resolution  of  that  House  for 
recalling  him;  and  the  resolution  of  the  court  of  proprietors, 
by  which  he  was  to  be  secured  in  his  government,  was  not 
transmitted  to  him,  but  was  kept  back:  so  that  in  fact  he 
was  in  a  place  of  eminence  without  authority ;  and  of  power 
without  energy.  Would  any  man  of  sense  wish  that  a  go»> 
vernor-geneml  of  Bengal  should  remain  in  such  a  situation? 
Could  the  affairs  of  the  company  prosper  in  ^uch  a  state? 
They  certainly  could  not;  and  therefore  it  would  be  the  duty 
of  parliament  to  prevent  die  possibility  of  such  another  occuiw 
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rence,  as  had  recced  them  to  ttat  state.  Bat  this  coBid 
not  be  prevented,  while  the  act  for  r^ulating  the  govem- 
tnent  of  India  should  remain  in  its  present  condition.  By 
this  act,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  court  of  proprietors  t» 
defeat  the  very  best  measures  that  the  directors,  in  conjunction 
with  the  servants  of  the  crown,  should  take.  If  the  directors 
wished  to  punish  disobedience  in  one  of  the  company's  ser- 
vants, and  therefore  to  recall  him,  they  were  obliged  first  to 
apply  to  his  majesty's  ministers ;  but  their  consent  was  not, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  day,  sufficient;  sothatafier 
it  should  have  been  obtained,  it  was  still  necessary  to  submit 
the  whole  to  the  court  of  proprietors,  who  might,  if  they 
pleased,  undo  all  that  had  been  done  by  the  ministers  and  the 
directors;  nay,  defeat  the  purposes  of  the*  united  wisdom  of 
the  nation  and  parliament,  expressed  in  their  votes. 

Besides  these  contradictions,  another  had  lately  occurred: 
the  court  of  proprietors  had  voted  their  thanks  to  Mr.  Has- 
tings; those  thanks  must  be  communicated  to  government, 
who,  acting  under  the  spirit  of  the  resolutions  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  could  not  perhaps  suffer  them  to  be  conveyed 
to  India.  This  naturally  led  him  to  consider  the  character 
of  the  men  who  generally  were  in  the  direction,  and  held  East 
India  stock,  with  the  nature  of  the  connection  between  a  go- 
vernor-general and  his  principals.  In  the  direction  there 
were  generally  two  description  of  men;  those  who,  being  real 
propnetors,  endeavoured,  by  promoting  the  trade  of  the  com- 
pany, apd  increasing  its  revenues,  to  make  the  most  of  their 
stock :  the  others  were  persons  who  had  become  proprietors, 
not  for  commercial,  but  for  political  purposes ;  how,  by  what 
means,  and  for  what  end,  such  persons  purchased  stock,  be 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  state  to  the  Housa  Those  who 
looked  to  political  connections,  could  not  gratify  tb^  wishes 
more  than  by  suf^orting  a  governor-general,  in  whose  hands 
was  lodged  so  great  an  c^portunity  of  obliging  bis  friends. 
Those  whose  sole  object  was  to  make  the  most  of  their  money, 
were  generally  inclined  to  support  that  governor,  through 
whose  me^is  the  directors  were  enabled  to  make  large  divi- 
dends; the  circumstance  of  large  dividends  might  at  first 
view  appear  to  make  greatly  in  favour  of  a  governor;  but 
on  a  serious  investigation,  it  might  be  found  to  be  highly 
criminal  in  him;  for  seeing  that,  afier  having  robbed  the 
people  conmditted  to  his  care,  and  peculated  for  his  own  pri- 
.vate  advantage^  there  was  no  other  way  to  prevent  his  prin- 
cipals from  calhng  him  to  account,  but  by  raising  their  divi- 
dends; for  this  purpose,  the  poor  unhappy  natives  must 
undergo  a  second  fleecing  for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietors: 
BO  that  they  were  to  be  robbed  firsts  to  enrich  their  governor, 
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and  afterwaids  they  were  to  be  plundered,  to  furnish  means 
to  prevent  a  discovery  of  his  peculations.     He  was  not  sur« 
prised  that  even  the  most  honest  directors  should  not  venture 
to  put  an  ^d  to  sudi  in&mous  practices,  by  which  a  disgrace 
had  been  brought  upon  the  British  name  in  India:  while 
man  was  man»  he  woidd  be  subject  to,  the  infirmities  of  his 
nature.     The  directors  wished  not  to  ofiend  the  court  of 
proprietors,  to  whom  they  owed  their  situations;  and  the 
pr<^»ietors  would  never  be  easily  persuaded  to  sacrifice  ser- 
vants by  whom  they  were  enriched :  thus,  however,  the  dearest 
interests  of  the  coun^  were  sacrificed,  and  its  honour  tar<* 
nished,  while  no  power  in  law  esdsted  at  present  by  which 
the  former  might  be  preserved,  and  the  latter  retrieved.  From 
these  considerations  alone,  the  House  must  agree  with  him 
upon  the  necessity  of  the  interference  of  the  l^slature,  if 
th^re  was  a  wish  that  our  possessions  in  India  should  he 
secured  to  us.     But  if  parliament  was  desirous  to  avoid'  all 
interferaice^  they  would  find  it  at  present  impossible:  the 
business  pressed  itself  upon  them ;  and  not  only  they  must 
interfere^  but  they  must  do  it  without  delay. 

The  state  of  the  finances  of  the  East  India  company  was 
as  deplorable  as  that  of  the  internal  government  of  their 
territorial  acquisitions.  Gentlemen  would  remember  that  the 
company  had  applied  last  year  to  parliament  for  pecuniary 
assistance:  they  called  for  leave  to  borrow  500,000/.  on  bonds; 
they  had. petitioned  for  300,000/.  in  exchequer  bills;  and  for 
the  reoiission  or  sumension  of  a  demand  upon  them  on  the 
part  of  government  for  700,000!.  due  for  customs.  It  might 
be.ranembered  also,  that  according  to  an  act  of  parliament 
now  in  being,  the  directors  cannot  accept  bills  drawn  in  In- 
dia to  the  amount  of  more  than  300,0001.  unless  they  shall 
have  first  obtained  the  consent  of  the  lords  commissioner^ 
of  his  majestjr's  treasury ;  the  reason  of  this  power  being 
lodged  in  the  commissioners  was,  that  possibly  by  some  un- 
unavoidable  circumstance  it  might  happen  that  the  drafts  on 
the  company  might  some  time  exceed  in  a  small  degree  the 
above  sum,  and  therefore  tb^  were  vested  with  a  discretion-^ 
ary  power  to  grant  their  consent  to  the  acceptance  of  die  di- 
rectors, for  a  larger  sum  than  300,000!.  when  it  should  appear 
to  them  advisable  so  to  da  The  House  would  prol)al)Iy  be 
astonidied  when  they  should  hear,  that  notwithstanding  tl)e 
I  legal  restriction  to  accept  bills  for  no  more  than  3o6;oool: 

^  without  the  consent  of  the  lords  of  die  treasury,  there  were 

[  biUs  actually  coming.over  for  acceptance  to  the  amount  of  two 

million  sterling.  The  lords  of  the  treasury  having  been  ap- 
prized .of  this  singuliur  circumstance,  had  very  prudently  re- 
lased  to  give  their  consist  that  the  directors  should  accept  bills 
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frr  so  enormous  a  suoi,  and  very  properly  referred  them  to 

parliament,      f 

Here  was  another  circumstance  that  proved^  as  clear  as 
^y,  tliat  government  was  not  impertinently,  rashly,  or  un« 
necessarily  intruding  into  the  management  of  the  compcuiy'a 
tfiairs :  if  government  was  now  stepping  forward,  it  was 
for  no  other  purpose  but  that  of  saving  we  company  firom 
bankruptcy :  for  if  they  went  on  in  this  course  they  must 
sink ;  aiid  nothing  but  that  interference  could  preserve  its  ex- 
istence. This  was  not  a  rash  assertion,  the  state  of  the  com- 
pany's finances  would  bear  woeful  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
it:  the  company  owed  ii,2oo,oooZ.,  and  they  had  stock  in 
hand  to  the  amount  of  about  3,200,000/.  towards  paying  this 
immense  sum ;  dnd  when  deducted  from  it,  there  w^ould  still 
remain  a  debt  of  8,ooo,oool.,  a  sum  to  the  highest  d^ee 
alarming,  when  compared  with  the  capital  of  the  proprietors. 
Mr.  Fox  said  farther,  that  when  the  lords  of  the  treasury 
consented  to  exercise  the  discretion  vested  in  them  by  the 
act  he  had  alluded  to,  let  the  degree  in  which  it  was  exercised 
be  what  it  might,  he  considered  them  as  pledging  the  public 
feith  for  the  payment  of  the  bills,  the  acceptance  of  which 
they  permitted ;  and  therefore  it  behoved  them  to  act  with  in- 
finite circumspection  and  prudence.  In  the  present  case,  the 
sum  was  extremely  large ;  it  was  nevertheless  obvious,  that  the 
credit  of  the  company  was  a  matter  of  a  very  delicate  nature; 
if  thev  were  not  assisted,  they  must  unavoidably  be. ruined* 
and  tne  ruin  of  a  body  of  merchants,  so  extensive  in  their 
ooncems,  and  so  important  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  as  the 
Epglish  East  India  company,  must  necessarily  give  the  n»- 
ddnal  credit  a  very  great  shock  indeed.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  give  them  the  requisite  assistance,  without  first  examining 
their  affairs,  and  setting  them  to  rights,  and  without  forming 
and  enforcing  a  new  system  of  management  for  the  future, 
better  calculated  to  promote  their  prosperity,and  relieve  them 
firom  the  'bankrupt  condition  in  which  they  at  present  unquea- 
tionably  stood,  would  be  only  to  throw  away  the  public  mo- 
liey,  and  for  that  House  to  proceed  to  take  the  last  shilling 
out  of  the  pockets  of  theur  constituents,  to  lend  it  to  those 
.whose  notorious  want  of  ability  to  manage  their  affairs  had 
idready  brought  them  to  the  brink  of  destruction,  and  afforded 
but  little  ground  for  expectation  of  better  care  for  the  time  to 
come. 

It  might  naturally  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  he  did  not 
think  for  a  moment  of  adopting  the  easy  alternative  of  lending 
them  the  money  they  wanted,  and  thus  getting  rid  of  the  diffi^ 
(culty  for  the  present.  The  nature  of  the  case  required  a  very 
llifiterent  mode  of  proceeding.    He  would  not  have  gentlemen 
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to  be  led  astray  with  the  idea,  that  the  public  had  no  right 
to  take  upon  themselves  to  check  or  controul  the  government 
of  the  company's  settlements :  for  his  part,  he  knew  too  well 
the  great  interest  the  public  had  in  the  welfare  of  the  Com- 
pany, ever  to  subscribe  to  any  such  doctrine.  What  was 
the  whole  amount  of  the  dividend  to  ihe  proprietors  ?  About 
256,000/.  And  what  sum  did  the  nation  derive  from  the  cus- 
toms paid  by  the  company?  Above  1,300,000/.  The  people 
of  England  therefore  had  a  much  greater  stake  in  the  business 
than  the  proprietors  of  the  company.  If  the  bills  for  two 
million,  which  were  shortly  expected,  should  return  pro- 
tested, what  would  all  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  world. say,  but 
that  the  people  of  England  were  bankrupts,  or  they  would 
not  have  suffered  the  bankruptcy  of  a  company,  which  paid 
them  1,300,000/.  a  year?  The  conclusion  would  be  natural; 
and  therefore  the  credit  of  the  nation  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  support  of  that  of  the  Company.  It  was  his  intention, 
then,  in  the  bill  or  bills  that  he  should  have  the  honour  to 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in,  to  authorise  the  lords  of  the 
treasury  to  consent  that  the  directors  shall  accept  the  bills  for 
2,000,000^  that  were  on  their  way  to  England:  the  public 
on  this  occasion  must  ffive  effectual  support  to  the  company; 
and  therefore  he  would  nave  it  understood  that  the  nation  by 
these  means  would  become  a  collateral  security,  and  be  liable 
to  pay  the  whole,  if  the  company  should  not  hfi  able  to  take 
up  or  pay  all  debts.  Thus  he  hoped  to  save  the  inking 
credit  of  the  company  for  the  present;  but  it  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  do  this,  without  taking  such  steps  as  should  guard 
it  in  future  against  the  same  causes,  that  had  reduced  it  nearly 
to  a  state  of  bankruptcy. 

If  he  were  totally  unacquainted  with  the  transactions  ia 
India,  which  had  brbught  on  the  company's  calamities,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  he  could  argue,  a  priori^  t&at  they  would 
happen;  because,  from  the  constitution  of  the  company, 
nothing  else  could  happen.  But  with  the  mass  of  evidence 
that  the  secret  committee  had  laid  on  the  table,  it  would  be 
madness  to  persevere  in  a  system  of  government  that  had 
been  attended  with  such  fiital  consequences.  It  had  been 
truly  remarked  by  a  learned  gentleman  last  year,  (Mr.  Dun- 
das,)  that  if  a  man  wished  to  read  the  finest  system  of  ethics, 
policy,  and  humanity,  he  would  find  it  in  tne  letters  of  the 
court  of  directors  to  the  compajijr's  servants  abroad ;  but  if 
the  reverse  of  all  this  should  be  looked  for,  it  might  be  found 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  orders  of  the  directors  were  ob- 
served in  India;  for  there,  inhumanity,  &lse  policy,  pecula- 
tion, and  brutality  were  to  be  discovered  in  almost  every  step ; 
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orders  were  given  on  one  side;  they  were  disobeyed  on  the 
other ;  and  the  whole  was  crowned  with  impunity. 

When  the  House  thought  proper  to  condemn  the  system 
pursued  in  India,  it  was  a  necessary  corollary  that  some  mark 
of  disapprobation  should  be  expressed  relative  toymen  as  well 
as  measures;  it  was  not  however  his  intention  to. enter  into 
a  detail  of  charges  against  any  man ;  accusation  was  by  no 
means  his  object ;  but  it  was  not  possible  to  illustrate  his  ob- 
servations without  occasionally  mentioning  names.      With 
respect  to  disobedience .  of  orders,  there  were  two  very  sin- 
gular instances,  which  he  could  not  pass  over  unnoticed^ 
The  supreme  council  of  Bengal  had,  by  a  vote  on  which  the 
governor-general  had  been  left  in  a  minority,  resolved  to  send 
two  gentlemen,  Mr.  Fowke  and  Mr.  Bristow,  to  reside,  the 
one   at  the  court  of  the  ^ah  of  Oode,  the  other  at  that  of 
the  rajah   of  Benares.     The  governor  general,  however,  re- 
fused to  send  these  two  gentlemen  to  the  places  to  which  they 
had  been  destined;  the  directors  transmitted  to  him  the  most 
positive  orders  to  send  them.     Mr.  Hastings  thought  proper 
to  disobey  them ;  and  went  so  &r  as  to  say,  that  he  could 
not  employ  them  in  negotiations,  because  he  had  no  confi- 
dence in  them.     Mr.  Scott,  agent  in  England  for  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, said,  on  his  examination  before  the  committee  of  that 
House,  that  to  force  these  two  gentlemen  on  Mr.  Hastings, 
was  much  the  same  as  if  opposition  in  parliament  should 
force  a  minister  of  the  crown  to  send  abroad  an  ambassador, 
in  whom*  he  could  not  repose  confidence :  so  that,  according 
to  this  doctrine,  the  court  of  directors,  who  were  in  fiwA  Mr. 
Hastings'  masters,  were  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  an 
opposition,  and  resisted  accordingly.     What,  he  said,  must 
b^  the  state  of  that  government,  when  the  servants  were  bold 
enough  to  consider  the  power  by  which  they  were  invested 
with  authori^,  as  an  opposition  inimical  to  them  ?     But  the 
subsequent  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  towards  one  of  those 
gentlemen,  in  whom  he  could  place  no  confidence,  was  cu- 
rious indeed ;  for  he  was  pleased  to  give  a  contract  to   Mr. 
Fowke  for  fiirnishing  oats,  with  a  commission  of  15  per  cent 
which  he  observed  in  one  of  his  letters  was  a  grent  sum,  and 
might  operate  as  a  temptation  on  him  to  protract  the  nego- 
tiation of  peace ;  but,  added  he,  "  the  entire  confidence  I  have 
In  the  integrity  and  honour  of  Mr.  Fowke,  are  a  fiiU  and  per- 
fect security  on  that  head." 

To  evince  the  difficulty  of  recalling  their  servants,  he  stated, 
that  in  1776  it  was  the  resolution  of  the  company  to  recall 
Mr.  Hastings ;  but  his  agent  standing  up,  and  in  bis  name 
announcing  his  resignation,  it  was  accepted  as  a*  milder  mode 
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of  dismteioii  or  recalL  It  afterwards  happened  that  Mr. 
Hastings  disavowed  the  assertion  of  his  agent,  and  thus  two 
or  three  years  eUipsed,  and  the  recall  was  never  effected.  As 
a  proof  of  the  disobedience  of  the  company's  servants  with  re- 
iqpect  to  the  orders  of  the  court  of  directors,  Mr.  Fox  men* 
tioned  various  cases  that  were  well  known. 

The  afiair  of  the  rajah,  prince,  or  zemindar  of  Benares  af- 
forded an  instance  01  breach  of  public  &Lth,  which  would  ibr 
ever  be  a  blot  upon  the  character,  of  the  British  nation.    The 
territories  of  this  prince  had  been  declared  to  be  vested  in  him, 
on  condition  of  paying  to  the  vizier  a  certain  fixed  and  stipu- 
lated tribute.     The  vizier  thought  proper  afterwards  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  company's  servmits,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  vassalage  of  the  rajah  of  Benares  was  ceded  to  the 
company;  so  that  he  thereby  became  tributary  to  it,  but  pre- 
dsely  on  the  same  terms  that  he  held  his  territories  of  the 
viaer;  the  tribute,  and  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  to  be 
paid,  were  precisely  the  same;  so  that  the  company  stood  on 
no  better  grounds  than  the  vizier,  and  the  rajah  did  not  stand 
on  worse.     Mr.  Hastings,  on  that  occcasion,  wrote  to  the 
English  resident  at  Benares,  and  authorised  him  to  assure  the 
ri^ah  that  no  farther  tribute  should  be  exacted,  nor  should  it 
on  any  future  change  of  government  be  enlarged.     The  gov- 
ernor-general's letter  on  this  occasion  was  a  perfect  model  of 
elegance;  it  breathed  humanity,  justice,  and  nonour  in  every 
line;   but,   alas !  the  humanity,  justice  and  honour  of  Mr* 
Hastings  towards  Cheyt  Sing^  the  name  of  this  unfortunate 
prince,  were  to  be  found  oidy  in  his  letter;  his  conduct  dis- 
daimed  them:  the  tribute  was  regularly  paid;  and  yet,  con-  ' 
trary  to  the  very  tenour  of  his  letter,  Mr.  Hastmgs  called  upon 
Cheyt  Sing  during  the  war  for  five  lacks  of  rupees :  they  were 
paid;  a  second  requisition  fi>r  a  similar  sum  was  made^  and 
complied  with;  as  was  also  a  third :  the  governor-general  nuide 
ft  fourth  demand  of  five  lacks;  but  the  prince  was  not  able  tiiiis 
time  to  comply  with  it:   and  the  soveruor  hearing  thttt  the 
money  could  not  be  procured  by  rair  means,  went  in  person 
inta  the  territories  of  Benares,  seized  them  for  the  companv's 
use;  and  the  unfortunate  prince^  Cheyt  Sing,  driven  from  his 
dominions,  was  at  this  .moment  a  wanderer  and  a  vagabond 
in  the  world*   This  unfortunate  rajah  referred  to  the  governor- 
general's  letter,  to  shew  that  die  demands  that  had  baen  made 
upon  him  were  contrary  to  the  assurance  contained  in  that 
letter ;  but  Mr.  Hastings  disclaiming  his  letter,  referred  to  the 
instrument,  by  which  he  promised  to  pay  the  tribute:  in  that 
there  was  no  mention  o£  an  assurance  that  the  tribute  ^ould 
never  be  higher  \  to  ll»is  it  was  replied,  that  a  clause  had  beek 
at -first  insert  in'th^iifttriiment  to 'annul  all  former  agree- 
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paents,  and  consequently  the  original  qgreem«t  1^  whidb  tlie 
rajah  of  Benares  bound  himself  to  pay  tribute  to  the  iriaier, 
and  which  agreement  had  been  made  over  to  the  coBiiMny; 
to  this  cUuse  the  rajah  objected ;  and  it  was  struck  oitt ;  conse- 
quently he  had  a  right  to  conclude,  that  the  eriginal  tvea^ 
with  the  vizier,  by  which  the  quantum  of  the  tribute  was  as- 
certained, and  which  he  assigned  over  to  the  company,  re- 
piained  still  in  full  force;  and  he  was  the  more  founded  in  diis 
opinion,  as  the  governor-general's  letter  was  as  explicit  on  tbk 
subject  as  Cheyt  Sing  could  have  wished;  but  Mr.  Hastiog% 
still  sheltering  himself  behind  the  letter  of  the  inatrumeo^ 
said,  with  Shylock,  ^^  I  do  not  see  it  in  the  bond.''  Here  was 
a  most  flagrant  breach  of  national  faith;  for  he  (Mr*  Fas)  hdd 
the  faith  of  the  company  to  h^ve  been  as  strongly  pledged  to 
Cheyt  Sing,  by  the  governor's  letter,  as  it  was  possible  to  i^edge 
it.  The  affair  of  ue  begums  of  Oude  was  another  circum^^ 
stance  in  which  the  honour  of  the  nation  had  been  wounded. 
These  two  princesses  i^i^re  the  mother  and  tlie  grandmother 
4>f  the  vizier. of  Oude,  and  the  lands  assigned  to  them  for  th^ 
fflipport  had  been  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  compsoiy ;  and 
vet,  notwithstanding  this  guarantee^  the  vizier  was  permitted 
by  Mr.  Hastings  to  dispossess  the  princesses,  and  strip  tbem 
i«  their  dower. 

.  It  appeared  from  all  the  letters  and  orders  of  the  court  ef 
directors^  that  the  upiform  tenour  of  their  instructions  to  their 
f^rvants  abroad  was  to  conduct  their  affairs  with  a  view  solely 
to  oommercial  purposes,  and  not  with  any  "view  to  a^raodise- 
ment ;  whereas  it  was  evident  that  the  latter  had  been  the  chief 
object  of  the  company's  servants.  In  proof  of  this,  he  meatiour 
ed  the  Rohilla  war,  as  another  instance  of  the  lengths  that  the 
company's  servants^  may  carry  injustice ;  the  rajah  of  that 
country  wa^  persecuted  with  fire  and  sword,  and  his  territories 
laid  wast^  for  no  other  reason,  that  he  could  discover,  but  that 
his  country  had  always  been,  what  it  always  would  be^  a  per^ 
feet  garden.  Tlie  Mahratta  war  was  another  source  of  calar* 
mity  to  the  company,  and  another  instance  of  the  disregard 
which  was  paid  to  the  spirit  of  the  svstem  laid  down  by  the 
directors,  of  pursuing  commerce^  and  not  acquisitioau  He 
would  not  sa^  that  it  was  b^un  by  Mr.  Hastings;  it  certainly 
took  its  rise  fix>mthe  presidency  of  Bombay ;  but  it  was  adopt- 
ed by  him;  and  he  would  not  say  that  the  terms  erf* the  peace 
with  that  people  were  such,  as  the  merit  of  having  made  it 
ought  to  outweigh  the  demerits  of  having  engaged  in  the  war; 
certain  it  was,  £at  this  new  treaty  was  infinitely  less  advantar 
geous  to  us  than  that  of  Poorunder^  which  had  been  broken. 
jHe  added  a  case,  if  possible^  still  m(«e inhuman;  and  dedare4» 
that  in  the  statement  of  these  particuiil%  lie  Jhad  been  actuated* 
13 
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li^iio  panmftl  enmities,  nor  did  he  aim  atanynestrospecdVt 
Tiews.  His  eloquence  in  lliis  part  of  his  speech  was  truljr 
gtmtiMod  masterly. 

Hmng  stated  these  Tarious  grievances  and  abuses  in  the 
govornment  of  India,  his  next  object  was  to  point  ou^  the  re« 
aaediet  that  be  intended  to  apply  to  them.     He  declared,  no- 
thing bat  strong  measures  could  possibly  be  expected  to  effect 
s.  thcNTOU^  reform.       Strong,  however,  as  the  s}rstem  was 
wUoh  he  should  have  the  honour  to  propose ;  abundantly  too 
harsh  <as  he  was  aware  it  would  be  thought  by  some,  it  was  a 
pattiative,  an  emollient,  a  half  measure  compared  to  the  idea 
of  lea:ving  things  in  their  present  condition.     He  hoped,  there* ' 
for^  die  House  would,  on  this  occasion,  take  the  advice  given 
'  by  a  ri^t  hononrabie  gentleman  on  a  former  day;  that  they 
would  look  their  real  situation  with  regard  to  India  in  the 
fiu9e;  that  they  wonkl  examine  it  thoroughly,  view  its  defor- 
mity, and  proceed  with  firmness  to  adopt  and  enforce  that  ap« 
pUcMKtion,  and  that  remedy,  which  the  inveteracy  of  the  case 
seouired. 

'    With  regard  to  the  existence  of  great  defects  in  the  present 
system  of  governing  India,  and  the  dangerous  and  deplorable 
extent  of  the  mischiefs  and  abuses  arising  from  those  defects, 
the  House,  Mr.  Fox  observed,  were  well  acquainted.     The 
meat  difficulty  lay  in  chuung  the  mode  of  remedying  the  de- 
pots that  had  been  so  fully  ascertained*     On  former  occasions, 
doabts  had  been  started  on  this  question;  To  whom  belong 
the  territorial  acquisitions  in  India  ?  Many,  and  grave  persons, 
were  of  opinion,  that  they  belonged  to  the  crown ;  and  they 
argued,  that  it  was  absurd  that  a  body  of  merchants  should  be 
supposed  capable  of  managing  and  governing  great  territories, 
and  entering  into  all  the  mazes  and  refinements  of  moden« 
politics.     He  was  aware  also,  that  very  weighty  persons  bad, 
G&  the  other  hand,  maintained,  that  the  territories  belonged  of 
Tight  to  the  company;  and  they  retorted  very  justly,  saying 
thi^  it  was  equally  absurd  to  suppose  that  mere  statesmen  were 
qualified  to  enter  into,  and  Conduct  the  complicated  branches 
^  a  remote  and  difficult  trad^.     To  this  latter  opinion,  he 
was  Imiself  inclined  to  lean.     His  idea,  therefore,  with  re- 
gard to  India,  was  to  form  a  mixed  system  of  govermnenty 
adaptedj  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit,  to  the 
Sttxed  complexion  of  our  interests  in  India.     He  was  vnlling, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  leave  the  questioh  of  right  to  the  terri- 
torial possessions  just  as  it  now  stood,  that  was  to  say,  unde- 
cided.    It  was  generally  thought,  that  if  government  should 
even  take  the  territorial  possessions  into  their  hands,  th^ 
-woiddbe  under  the  necessily  of  keepitig  up  acampany  to  carry 
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on  a  tr«de»  by  wliidi  alone  the  retaDUM  of  India  eonUbeccnir 
verted  to  the  benefit  of  Great  Bhitain. 

His  plan  was  to  establish  a  board,  to  consist  of  seven  per- 
sons, who  should  be  invented  with  fiiU  power  to  af^pdnt  and 
displace  officers  in  India,  and  under  whose  control  the  whole 
goyernment  of  that  country  should  be  placed;  the  other  dasa 
to  consist  of  eight  persons,  to  be  called  assistants,  who  shouid 
have  charge  of  the  sales,  outfits,  &c«  of  the  company,  and  in 
general  of  all  conimercuil  concerns,  but  still  be  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  first  seven.  The  board  he  would  have  held  in 
England,  under  the  very  eye  of  parliament ;  their  proceedings 
should  be  entered  in  books  for  the  inspection  of  both  Houses. 
Their  servants  abroad  should  be  obliged  to  make  minutes  of 
all  their  proceedings,  and  enter  them  into  books  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  Europe;  and  if  ever  they  should  find  themselves  un- 
der the  necessity  of  disobeying  an  order  firom  the  board,  (and 
he  was  ready  to  admit,  that  cases  might  occur,  when  not  only 
it  would  not  be  blameable  to  disotey  orders,  but  when  dia- 
obedience  would  be  even  meritorious,)  a  minute  should  be  en- 
tered, stating  the  reason  of  such  disobedience :  and  on  the  same 
principle,  he  meant  tp  oblige  the  council  at  home  to  make 
minutes  of  their  reasons,  as  c&en  as  their  orders  should  not 
be  complied  with,  and  they  should  not  immediately  recall  the 
servant  who  had  disobeyed  their  instructions.  Tliis,  he  was 
aware,  was  new,  when  applied  to  the  common  course  of  busi- 
ness; but  the  long  practice  of  it  by  the  India  company  had 
proved  its  utility. 

He  meant  to  lodge  a  discretional  pow^  vidth  the  oouncfl, 
which  their  responsibility  would  require.  If  it  appeared  to 
them,  that  a  servant  of  the  company  had  acted  in  disobedience 
of  orders  from  home,  from  the  immediate  exigency  of  afiairs, 
or  that  he  had  an  obvious  good  intention  in  so  doing,  or  that 
it  was  for  other  reasons  in^cpedittit  to  recall  him,  they  should 
be  obliged  to  assign  in  a  minute,  as  short  as  they  pleased,  why 
they  did  not  recau  him,  and  thus  avow  what  they  would  justiiy 
as  the  expedient  grounds  of  thdr  conduct  This  would  en- 
sure security  to  the  commissicmers,  and  oblige  them  to  act  on 
motives  of  necessary  precaution.  The.  company's  servants 
abroad  were  already  in  the  habit  of  enteriuff  minutes^  and  it 
was  a  custom  of  infinite  utiUty ;  for  if  no  su<£  custom  had.  ex- 
isted, Jndia  would  have  been  unavoidably  lost  to  us;  for  we 
never  should  have  been  able,  without  these  minutes,  to  trace 
the  melancholy  effects  up  to  their  true  causes. 

For  the  present,  he  intended  that  parliament  should  name 
all  the  persons  who  should  sit  at  this  board;  but  then  it  should 
be  only  pro  hdc  we :  he  felt  already  the  inconvenience  of  par^ 
liamentary  appointments;  for  at  present  the  governor-general 
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of  fimgBiy  derivwg  onder  au  act  of  parliament,  seemed  to  dis- 
avow any  power  in  the  court  of  proprietors,  directors,  or  the 
king  hhoself  ^Q  remove  him*  He  would  have  the  board  to  be 
established  for  three  or  five  year^ ;  or  for  such  a  length  of  time, 
aa  should  be  thought  sufficient  to  try  the  experiment,  how  far 
this  new  establishment  might  be  useful.  Wbten  that  should 
\>e  known,  if  experience  should  have  proved  its  utility,  then  he 
prc^Kwed  that  in  future  the  king  should  have  the  nomination 
of  the  seven  first  If  any  of  the  eight  assistant  cpunsellors 
should  die^  the.  vacancies  should  be  filled  up  by  the  court  of 
Proprietors.  ^  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Dundas)  in  the  bill 
lie  brought  into  parliam^it  last  year,  proposed  to  give  the 
most  extraordinary  powers  to  the  governor-general  of^enffal;[ 
he  at  the  same  time  named  the  person  who  was  to  fill  mat 
office.  The  person  was  Earl  Cornwallis,  a  nobleman  whom 
he  (Mr.  Fox)  named  now,  only  for  the  putpose  of  paying  ho* 
mage  to  his  great  character ;  the  name  of  such  a  man  migh( 
make  parliament  consent  to  the  vesting  of  such  powers  in  1^ 
govenior-general :  but  certain  he  was,  that  nothing  but  th^ 
ffe^l  character  of  that  npbl/s  lord  could  ever  induce  the  l^psr 
lature  to  cosamit  such  powers  to  an  individual,  at  the  distance 
of  half  the  globe.  In  this  plan  Uie  greatest  powers  might  b^ 
intrusted  with  the  board,  beoause  the  members  of  it  would  be 
9t  home,  and  under  tlie  eye  of  that  Hoi^,  before  whom  tbeii: 
proceedings  must  be  laid.  T|ie  learned  gentleman'  had  in« 
tzs^ched  his  bill  behind  t)ie  character  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  bu( 
he  (Mr.  Fox)  would  not  mention  a  single  name  that  he  intend* 
ed  to  insert  in  his  bill :  not  because  he  was  afraid  they  i^hould 
not  be  found  most  respectable;  but  because  he  wished  the  bilj 
might  rest  for  support  on  its  own  merits,  and  not  on  tjie  cha- 
fUBCtersof  individuals.  ' 

There  were  other  points  on  wbi/ch  he  had  formed  an  inten-« 
t^  to  toucli,  and  for  which  he  must  bring  in  a  second  bill,  in 
aid  (md  reinforcement  of  the  first.  An  absurd  opinion  seeme4 
to  prevail  in  Indostan,  that  all  the  lands  belong  absolutely  Uf 
t^e  ei9p€9ror,  and  that  therefore  they  m#y  be  disposed  of  ^ 
ploMuire.  Upon  this  prmciple  it  had  be^  customary  to  turn 
^  ancient  ssemindars,  land-owners,  or  gentry  of  the  country 
Wt  1^  their  possession^  if  oth^s  were  iound  who  would  pfiy 
more  for  them.  This  was  a  destructive  custom,  built  on  nik 
aJwiMrd  a^d  erroneous  opinion;  it  destroyed  agriculture  and 
impxK^vemenla,  apd  took  away  ihat  stimulus  to  uie  acquisidoii 
^  property,  the  consciousness  that  it  would  be  permanent  e 
hisfiian  vould  be^  to  enact,  that  mv>n  the  payment  of  c^rtajii 
&K^  rents  or  trilMites,  the  jbiudholders  should  eiyoy  th<»  un- 
Mirtorbed  possession  o(  their  lands,  which  no  pow^r  sbouJd 
<iJkeJj:Qi9  tbeni:  md  il^  tlvii  he  tru9to4  be  nhfwdd  be  naost 
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powerfully  seconded  by  the  humanity  and  justice  of  parlia- 
ment. 

He  stated  also,  as  a  Tery  important  object  of  his  bill,  and 
which  stood  much  in  need  of  correction,  the  practice  of  the 
company's  servants  receiving  presents  from  the  Indian  princes, 
and  others,  the  dependants  on  the  company.  This  was,  be 
said,  the  grand  original,  the  primum  mobile  of  all  the  rapacity, 
disobedience,  injustice,  and  cruelty,  that  had  disgraced  the 
British  government  in  India.  In  vain  bad  the  court  of  direc- 
tors sent  over  injunction  after  injunction,  to  forbid  the  com- 
pan/s  servants  from  taking  any  present,  on  any  pretence,  from 
the  Indian  princes  and  soemindars.  In  vain  had  an  express  act 
of  parliament  passed  to  forbid  the  practice.  The  orders  ef 
the  court  of  directors,  the  acts  of  the  British  legislature,  were 
held  in  equal,  and  the  most  supreme  contempt  at  Bengal.  A 
stronger  proof  of  this  could  not  be  adduced  than  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  who  had  accepted  various  presents,  and  among 
others  a  present  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  from  a  rajah, 
Who,  at  the  veir  time,  stooddeeply  indebted  to  the  company,  and 
who  pleaded  the  most  abject  ^stress,  in  excuse  for  not  paying 
the  company  what  he  owed  them.  This  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  it  was  true,  Mr.  Hastings  had  afterwards  brought  to  the 
account  of  the  company,  but  it  was  a  considerable  time  first,  and 
in  the  interim  he  had  lent  it  to  them  upon  bond,  and  charged  a 
high  interest ;  nay,  such  was  the  opinion  of  Mr,  Hastings  himself 
upon  the  transaction,  that  he  had  written  home  word  to  the 
court  of  directors,  '^  that  he  did  not  know  whether  he  had  any 
particular  motive  tiiat  had  influenced  him  to  accept  this  pre- 
sent, but  if  he  had  any  at  the  time,  it  was  really  out  of  his 
mind."  Mr.  Hastings's  agent,  Mr.  Scott,  had  also  told  the 
committee,  when  examined  by  them,  that  it  was  better  worth 
the  while  of  the  rajah  of  Oude  to  make  Mr.  Hastings  a  pre- 
sent of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  than  to  pay  any  part  of 
his  just  debts  to  the  company.  Mr.  Fox  laid  great  stress  upon 
the  whole  of  tliis  narration,  and  urged  it  as  a  glaring  proof  of 
his  former  opinion,  that  the  servants  of  the  l^st  India  com- 
pany in  India  were  thought  by  the  natives  to  possess  more 
power  than  their  masters,  and  that  it  was  evident  they  held 
the  orders  of  the  court  of  directors,  and  even  the  acts  of  the 
Brkish  parliament,  in  sovereign  contempt.  ^ 
'  Another  point  to  which  he  designed  to  direct  the  correc- 
tion his  bill  was  intended  to  administer,  was,  to  the  abolition 
of  all  monop(dies.  These  he  stated  to  be  extr^nely  un&ir 
in  the  first  instance,  extremely  pernicious,  and  as  tending 
to  consume  the  vitals  of  commerce,  rather  than  to  §deS, 
to  cherish,  or  t€>-  lend  it  vigour.  He  mentioned  the  mo- 
ttf^lyfpr  opium,  that  had  been  given  to  the  wn  of  a  late 
II 
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chairman  of  the  East  India  coin|)any,  who  sdd  the  coptmct  for 
sk  considerable  premium  the  very  same  day,  and  in  consequence, 
the  trade  for  opium  was  absolutely  lost  to  the  company.     It 
had  been  often  suggested,  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  give 
to  the  Gentoos  the  laws  of  England;  but  such  an  attempt 
i^ould  be  ridiculous  and  chimerical ;  the  customs  and  religioa 
€if  India  clashed  too  much  with  them:  but  though  the  laws 
could  not  be  established  among  them,  'yet  their  spirit  and  ef- 
ficacy might;  and  this  great  principle  might  be  carried  into 
efiect,  that  no  man  should  be  deprived  of  his  lands,  while  he 
fulfilled  the  conditions  under  which  he  held  them.    It  might 
be  proper  to  have  a  retrospect  here^  and  to  restore  all  those  who 
had  been  dismissed  since  any  given  period;  for  instance,  since 
1772,  and  to  bind  them  to  t^e  payment  of  such  rents  or  tri'- 
butes  as  they  paid  at  that  period.  He  had  turned  his  thoughts 
^Iso  to  the  deviling  of  some,  means,  whereby  criminals  in 
India  might  be  brought  to  justice  here,  a  circumstance  pf 
the  greatest  importance.     On  this  head,  he  had  heard  dilf> 
ferent  opinions :  sonic  thought  that  the  laws  already  in  being 
were . perfectly  adequate  to  that  end;  while  others  insisted, 
that  they  were  whdJy  insuflScient;  and  therefore  that  there 
was  no  other  mode  of  prosecuting  such  criminals,  but  by  bills 
of  pains  and  penalties.     All  those  who  had  been  witnesses 
to  the  proceedings  of  last  year,  would  agree  with  him,  that 
this  was  a  wretched  inefficient  mode  to  resort  to.     He  had 
thought  of  esitablishing  a  permanent  tribunal  for  trying  such 
criminals ;  but  he  felt  very  strong  objections  to  such  an  in- 
stitution: gentlemen  wguld  conceive,  that  it  would  be  di& 
ficult  for  such  judges  io  resist  the  attacks  of  friends  and  rela* 
tions;  and  it  wQiud  therefore  be  improper,   if  solicitations 
should  prevail,  to  send  a  criminal  to  be  tried  before  that 
court.     The  matter  was  full  of  difficulties;  and  he  was  ready 
to  own,  that  he  was  not  prepared  as  yet  to  bring  in  any  biu 
on  that  subject;  not  only  because  he  had  not  the  assistance 
of  the>  two  great  law  officers  of  the  crown,  who  were  not  at 
that  moment  meiQbers  of  the  House,  bu^  in  fact,  because 
he  had  not  yet  been  able  to  arrange  a  plan  that  could  please 
himself.     He  owned  he  had  an  idea  in  his  mind. on  the 
subject,  but  it  was  not  sufficiently  matured  for  the  House  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  it* 

He  begged  that,  in  the  discussion  of  the  biUs  he  should 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in,  gentlemen  would  not  involve  two 
things,  that  were  perfectly  distinct;  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  bilk,  and  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Mr.  Hastings.  This 
was  not  a  day  of  trial  for  that  gentleman :  the  bills  had  no 
t^rospect;  not  but  he  was  ready  to  own,  that  upon  the  rea« 
diuesfi  he  should  find  in  the  House  to  receive  his  bills,  it  de- 
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pended  whether  there  should  be  a  retrospect  or  not.  At 
present,  there  was  no  connection  b^ween  the  bills  and  Mr. 
Hastings:  he  might  be  the  most  honest,  upright,  humane, 
and  just  governor  that  ever  existed;  and  yet  the  bills  pro- 
posed might  be  highly  proper.  On  the  other  hand,  he  might 
be  the  most  corrupt  peculator,  and  the  most  cruel  and  unjust 
governor  that  ever  cursed  the  plains  of  Indostan;  and  yet  the 
remedy  proposed  in  these  bills  might  be  found  inadequate* 
All  he  asked  was,  that  they  might  be  considered  by  them- 
selves, without  any  reference  to  anv  man.  If  influence  on  this 
occasion  should  manifest  itseli^  tne  consequences  might  be 
alarming:  no  future  governor  would  ever  go  to  India,  without 
looking  to  influence  in  that  House;  and  if  the  day  should 
come,  when  the  whole  force  of  patronage  in  India  should  be 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  creating  influence  in  that  House, 
what  would  become  of  India?  Peculations  there  would  be 
protected  here ;  and  the  plunderers  would  be  protected  by 
the  sharers  in  the  plunder.  He  trusted  that  gentlemen  in 
general  woidd  meet  the  question  fairly,  said  not  make  that  a 
personal  consideration,  which  had  nothing  personal  in  it 
The  influence  of  the  crown,  they  had  been  used  to  say,  was 
too  great.  He  thanked  God  it  had  been  considerably  di- 
minished; but  the  influence  of  the  crown,  in  its  most  enor- 
mous and  alarming  state,  was  nothing,  compared  to  the 
boundless  patronage  of  the  East  India  government,  if  the 
latter  was  to  be  used  in  influence  of  that  House.  The  coon- 
try  was  lost  indeed,  lost  beyond  all  hope  or  possibility  of 
recovery,  if  the  boundless  patronage  of  the  East  was  to  be 
employed,  to  prevent  government  frmn  making  a  refonn, 
called  for  in  the  loudest  manner,  and  urged  onwards  by  the 
most  immediate  and  most  pres^ng  necessity.  He  spoke  not 
this  from  a  fear  of  the  influence  to  which  he  had  alluded;  he 
trusted  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  exert  it  in  the  present 
instance;  because  if  a  minister  was  afraid  to  come  down  to 
the  House,  and  propose  a  measure,  grounded  on  the  most 
urgent  necessity,  there  would  at  once  be  an  end  of  all  go- 
vernment. 

At  the  same  time  that  he  said  this,  he  was  aware  the  mea- 
sure he  had  proposed  was  a  strong  one.  He  knew,  that  the 
task  he  had  that  day  set  himself  was  ^tremely  arduous  and 
difficult,  he  knew  that  it  had  considerable  risk  in  it;  but 
when  he  took  upon  himself  an  office  o£  resp6ni»bility,  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  the  situation  and  the  danger  of  it.  He 
had  lefit  all  thoughts  of  ^ease,  indolence,  and  safety  behind  him. 
;  He  remembered  an  honourable  friend  near  him  (Mr.  Burke) 
had  once  said,  half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest,  '^  that  idleness  was 
the  best  ff&  that  God  had  bestowed  upon  man.'*    Botthv 
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was  not  a  time  for  indolence  and  r^ard  to  safety  in  a  minister. 
The  i»taation  of  the  country  called  for  vigorous  exertion,  for 
new  measures,  and  for  some  risk ;  he  knew,  that  a  minister 
who  had  no  considerati(Hi  but  his  own  safety,  might  be  quiet 
and  safe;  the  consequence  must  be,  the  country  would  be 
ruined.     How  much  better  was  it  to  venture  what  the  exi- 
gency ofaffiiirs  required;  the  minister  it  was  true  might  be 
ruined,  but  his  country  would  be  saved.     The  one  considera- 
tion  ought  to  have  no  weight  compared  to  the  other; '  Nor 
had  indolent  men  any  business  in  cSfice  at  such  a  crisis  as  the 
present.     This  was  not  a  season  for  a  secretary  of  state  to  be 
idle.     The  minister  who  loved  his  ease,  or  rather  who  was 
not  determined  to  exert  himself,  had  no  business  with  green 
boxes  and  green  bags.     His  office  was  for  active  employ, 
and  if  he  prefared   indolence  to  application,  he  ought  to 
retire  to  private  life,  where  he  might  enjoy  his  leisure  without 
injury  to  the  public.  [A  smile  from  opposition.]   Mr.  Fox  took 
notice  of  the  smile,  and  said,  the  subject  of  a  measure  adopted 
by  him  last  session,  had  then  been  so  repeatedly  and  so  fully 
discussed,  that  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  must  excuse 
him,  if  he  declined  saying  any  thing  more  upon  the  subject ; 
thos  much  he  would  only  then  say,  that  it  had  been  thought 
a  matter  worth  trying,  if  a  junction  with  those,  from  whom 
he  had  long  differed,  might  not  be  made  with  safety,  after 
the  points  upon  which  they  had  differed  most  widely  were  at 
an  end,  and  whether  they  might  not  act  together  on  new 
points  with  honour  for  the  good  of  the  country.     That  ex- 
periment had  been  tried,  and  he  was  happy  to  say,  that  the 
experience  of  the  summer  had  confirmed  him  in  his  expec- 
tations.    The  noble  lord  and  he  i\ot  having  had  any  on6 
material  difference,  nor  indeed  any  variety  of  opinion,  fer- 
ther  than  that  sort  of  occasional  difference  which  men  of 
honour,  determined  to  act  freely,  to  give  their  opinion  to  each 
other  without  reserve,  and  from  candid  argument  to  deduce 
conviction,  might  warrantably  and  fairly  be  supposed  to  en- 
tertain.    On  the  present  occasion,  he  lamented  most  sincerely 
the  want  of  the  great  abilities  of  the  noble  lord  to  support 
him  in  the  arduous  task  of  the  day ;  and  he  more  particularly 
lamented,  that  his  loss  should  be  owing  to  personal  illness 
and  infirmity.     He  was,  however,  happy  to  be  able  to  assure 
that  House,  that  he  and  the  noble  lord  had  consulted  to- 
gether upon  the  subject;  that  they  perfectly  coincided  in 
sentiment  and  opinion  upon  it;  and  he  trusted,  as  the  bill 
would  be  some  time  in  passing,  that  he  should  still  have  the 
benefit  of  the  noble  lord's  powerful  support.     With  regard 
to  the  smile  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  had  chosen  to 
issuibe  at  hii^  observations  upon  indolence,'  he  could  not  be 
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,  supposed  to  iiUude  to  the  noble  lord's  administration,  because 
they  must  know  many  new  projects  were  carried  into  prax:- 
tice  during  that  administration,  prefects,  which,  in  common 
with  those  gentlemen,  he  had  thought  detrimental  to  die  in- 
terests of  the  country,  and  which  they  had  together  laboured 
to  prevent. 

Mr.  Fox  now  came  to  a  conclusion ;  and  again  l)^:ged 
leave  to  impress  the  idea  on  the  minds  of  the  House,  that  he 
had  not  intruded  himself  in  this  business  officiously ;  that  it  was 
not  a  mean»and  interested  expedient  for  the  purpose  of  for- 
tifying a  party,  or  to  add  to  the  influence  of -the  o-own.  As 
he  had  said,  it  was  a  strong  measure,  because  it  was  a  great 
resolution ;  but  considering  it  as  he  and  his  colleagues  did, 
necessary  to  the  salvation  of  the ,  company,  and,  with  the 
company,  of  the  state;  he  had  applied  to  it  with  the  greatest 
earnestness,  and  had  brought  it  forward  without  the  loss  of  a 
moment  He  then  moved,  "  That  leave  be  given  to  l»ring  in 
a  bill,  for  vesting  the  a£Gurs  of  the  East  India  company  in 
the  hands  of  certain  commissioners,  for  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
prietors and  the  public"  His  second  motion  would  be, 
'^  That  leave  be  given  to  bong  in  a  bill  for  the  better  govern- 
ment of  the  territorial  possessions  and  dependencies  in  IndiaJ' 

After  a  short  debate,  leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bills,  and 
Mrp  Secretary  Fox,  Mr.  North,  Lord  John  Cavendish,  and  Mr, 
Erskine,  were  ordered  to  prepare,  and  bring  in  the  same. 

No^oember  20. 

Thjis  day  Mr.  Secretary  Fox  presented  to  the  House  a  bill  '<  for 
vesting  the  affidrs  of  the  East  India  company  in  the  hands  of 
certain  commissioners  for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietors  and  the 

SublicA*  It  was  read  the  first  time,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Ir.  Fox  next  moved,  that  it  be  read  a  second  time  on  this  day 
se^nnight.  This  occasioned  a  debate ;  Mr.  W.  Grenville  opposed 
the  motion,  and  as  the  business  was  of  such  importance,  he  gave 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  Christmas  recess  should  intervene  before 
the  second  reading.  He  said,  the  right  honourable  secretary 
meant  to  take  the  House,  not  only  by  force,  but  by  violence ;  and 
therefore,  it  became  the  business  of  every  member,  who  regarded 
the  liberties  of  his  country,  to  stand  forward  on  this  occasion.  The 
bill,  he  said,  made  an  attack  upon  the  most  solemn  charters  affirmed 
and  confirmed  by  the  sacred  faith  of  parliament ;  it  broke  through 
all  those  ties  which  should  bind  man  to  man,  and  was  fraught  with 
the  most  pointed  mischief  against  national  honour  and  the  mtegrity 
of  English  legislation.  He  wished  the  second  reading  to  be 
postponed  till  after  the  call  of  the  House.  —  Mr.  Jenkinson  ima- 
gined that  the  point  which  wanted  most  to  be  determined  was, 
whether  the  bill  ought  to  be  read  a  second  tune  next  lliursday, 
or  put  off  till  the  House  had  been  called  pver.    He  could  see  but 
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Httle  difficulty  in  determining  that  point ;  for  if  the  object  before 
tliem  was  interesting,  it  certainly  was  the  duty  of  every  one  present 
to  prolong  the  time,  before  its  investigation,  to  the  latest  period. 
He  stated  the  commission  as  the  setting  up  within  the  realm  a 
species  of  executire  government,  independent  of  the  check  or 
controul  of  the  crown.    This  he  deemed  an  innovation  on  the  con- 
stitution, and  therefore  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  most  seriously 
examined.    He  charged  the  system  also  with  injustice,  inasmucn 
wts  in  the  right  honourable  secretary's  opening  it  the  other  day,^ 
lie  had  rested  the  necessity  of  it  entirety  on  the  misconduct  of 
the  governor-general  in  India ;  whereas  by  the  operation  of  the 
system,   the  raults.of  the  servants  were  to  be  punished  on  the 
masters.     He  said  several  things  respecting  the  very  dangeroua 
tendency  of  the  bill,  and  exposed  the  boldness  of  the  men  who 
could  venture  to  propose  a  measure  that  threatened  such  ruinous 
consequences  to  British  liberty.    But  his  chief  force  was  directed 
sgainst  the  influence  which  ministers  were  likely  to  derive  from 
the  event  of  such  a  terrible  system.    He  said  it  would  not  only 
give  them  an  unbounded  power  over  the  interests  and  possessions 
of  the  East,  but  render  their  posts  so  formidable  as  to  endanger 
the  rights  of  every  free  Englishman.  —  Mr.  Scott,  who  spoke, 
on  this  occasion,  for  the  first  time,  observed,  that  the  bill  seemed 
to  him  rather  of  a  dangerous  nature,  but  he  would  not  declare 
against  it.    He  would  rather  wait  till  more  light  had  been  thrown 
^xpon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Secretary  Fox  followed  Mr.  Scott  He  paid  some 
iiandsome  compliments  to  him,  and  expressed  a  hi^  opimoa 
of  his  ahSities,  and  the  goodness  of  his  intentions.  Though 
he  had  hot  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him  speak  before  in 
that  House,  yet  he  was  not  a  stranger  to  his  eloquence,  and 
did  not  doubt  of  hearing  it  employed^at  all  times  on  the  ude 
of  equity.  He  could  not,  however,  forbear  taking  notice  of 
one  thing  that  had  &llen  from  the  honourable  gentleman's 
'mouth.  He  had  observed,  that  before  we  could  decide^  it 
was  necessary  to  deliberate;  but  how  had  he  acted  in  the 
present  instant?  Not,  surely,  consistently  with  the  nuocim  he 
had  laid  down ;  for,  without  any  opportunity  of  deliberating, 
he  had  yentur^  to  give  his  decision,  and  he  thought  with  a 
good  deal  of  positiveness. 

The  right  honourable  secretary  observed,  that  he  could 
foresee  what  was  to  come  from  an  honourable  gendeman  cm 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House  (Mr.  Jenkinson)  long  before 
it  came  to  his  turn  to  speak.  He  .well  knew  that  the  crown 
influence,  which  was  a  favourite  topic  with  the  honourable 
gentleman  who  first  opposed  the  motion,  would  be  taken  up 
by  him.  He  could  not  blame  him  for  taking  up  his  honour- 
able friend's  cause,  although  he  thought  that  it  would  not 
hhve  been  done  in  the  manner  he  did.    To  see  each  getitle- 
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man  acting  by  instructions,  atid  speaking  what  his  friend  had 
broached,  was  rather  to  view  them  in  an  inferior  li^ht.  He 
really  thought  that  they  were  both  able  enough,  at  least  Aey 
ought  to  be  able  enough,  to  think  and  speak  for  themselves. 
But  when  he  heard  the  doctrine  of  separating  the  crown 
and  its  ministers,  and  talking  of  them  as  divided  interests^ 
broached  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  who  opened 
the  debate,  he  looked  immediately  at  the  last  speaker  but 
one,  convinced  that  he  would  be  the  leading  spedcer  of  Ae 
day,  for  that  such  a  doctrine  could  originate  in  no  other 
quarter.  In  some  respects,  indeed,  the  ministers  and  the 
crown  were  distinct  objects :  where  the  measures  of  jgovem- 
men't  called  for  censure  or  punishment,  there  the  ministen 
alone  were  responsible ;  but  with  regard  to  most  other  points 
of  view,  nothing  could  be  so  egregious  as  the  endeavour  to 
draw  a  distinction.  In  the  present  case,  in  order  to  guard  as 
much  as  possible  against  the  danger  of  increasing  the  influence 
of  the  crown,  the  ministers  were  loaded  with  a  responsibility 
that  balanced  their  power,  and  insured  to  the  people  that  no 
ill  use  would  be  made  of  it :  besides,  who  were  appointed  to 
check, and  control  it  but  that  House?  With  regard  to  that 
crown  power,  or  rather  ministerial  power,  for  so  they  had 
absurdly  called  it,  he  saw  no  difficulty  in  answering  aU  the  ob- 
jections that  had  been  started  to  his  bill  on  that  account;  for 
it  never  was  intended  that  the  crown  influence  should  be  in- 
creased by  the  plan  proposed,  at  least  but  in  a  small  degree.  The 
appointment  of  the  commissioners  was  in  the  hands  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  he  hoped  parliament  would  at  all  times  keisp  a 
watchful  eye  to  the  proceedings  of  administration.  When 
•his  principles  led  him  to  oppose  ministry,  he  always  viewed 
•the  measures  of  administration  with  jealous  attention ;  and 
it  was  his  wish,  and  it  should  always  be  his  wish,  to  have 
his  actions  scrutinized  by  parliament ;  it  was  their  undoubted 
right  to  do  so,  and  he  hoped  it  was  a  right  they  never  would 
lose  sight  of.  He  could  not,  he  said,  dismiss  the  topic, 
without  combating  a  little  the  witty,  but  at  the  same  time  in- 
vidious, distinction  that  had  been  made  between  ministerial 
power  and  crown  power;  for  his  part,  he  could  discover  no 
ground  for  the  distinction;  he  had  always  considered,  that 
whatever  conferred  power  on  the  ministry,  conferred,  at  the 
same  time  dn  equal  diare  of  power  on  the  crown,  and  vice 
niersd.  There  were,  perhaps,  some  little  circumstances  in 
which  their  interests  might  not  altogether  clash ;  but  these 
were  few  indeed,  and  of  no  mcnnent.  The  right  honourable 
secretary  now  attadked  the  references  which  Mr.  Grenvillehad 
Biad^  to  the  protests  of  some  noble  lords,  amongst  which  was 
the  respectable  one  of  the  lale  iMlarquis  of  Rockingham,  and 
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fiome  others  )icr^  high  in  vtation.  As  the  hoiiottriAAe  gende* 
iMin,  and  his  rdation  in  the  other  house,  were  both  able  to 
iq^eak  for  themselves,  it  'would  be  quite  as  proper  if  th^  ca^ 
tered  less  for  each  other,  and  delivered  in  dieir  different  situ* 
atioiis  what  better  belonged  to  those  situations  respectively* 
Had  that  been  the  case,  we  should  not  have  heard  in  the  odier 
house,  oh  the  first  day  of  the  session,  a  laboured  haraagoe 
about  the  definitive  treaty  not  being  completed  with  HoUsmI^ 
nor  that  day  in  the  house  in  which  he  was  then  qieaking,.  an 
extract  fi*om  a  protest  in  the  House  of  Lords,  He  saio,  tht 
House  of  Commons  was  not  to  be  miided  by  the  dedsions  of 
any  court  whatever,  in  matters  which  properly  belonged  to 
itself;  and  however  weighty  in  the  business  before  the  House 
the  honourable  gentleman  might  suppose  those  protests^  he 
eould  assure  him  that  they  appeared  not  of  such  force  to  hinu 
Those  noble  lords  were,  perhaps,  right  in  giving  in  their  prQ»> 
test ;  but  had  the  gentlemen  considered  whether  their  motives 
were  not  different  fi-bm  any  motives  that  might  be  supposed  to 
influence  the  opposers  of  tne  bill  under  consideration  ?  Gen- 
tlemen would  recollect,  that  on  the  first  day  of  the  session  he 
was  called  upon  by  a  right  honourable  gentleman  to  bring 
forward  no  palliative,  no  half  measure.  How  inconsistent, 
dien,  was  it  now  to  arraign  that  f<»r  beinjg  too  bdd,  whi^  it 
was  declared  then  could  not  be  too  vigorous  1  But  the  faiat 
was  this :  the  right  honourable  gentleman  was  loud  in  callii^ 
for  it — why?  Because  he  thought  no  system  was  ready.  This 
.e:q>lained  his  language  then,  and  the  very  opposite  language  he 
opposed  to  the  system  when  it  was  brought  forward.  The 
Mate  of  afl&irs  in  India  at  that  moment,  he  said,  was  such, 
that  even  a  palliative  remedy  was  desiraUe ;  but  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  redress  the  grievances  of  India  by  paUif^es 
only;  he  wished  to  see  something  done  that  might  penetrate 
to  the  Toot  of  the  disease,  and  he  made  no  doubt  but  gend»- 
men  would  find  the  remedy  that  had  been  proposed  equal  to 
the  end  it  had  in  view.  The  several  clauses  had  been  read : 
and  when  th^  were  understood,  he  flattered  himself  the  lan- 

n3  of  the  House  would  be  different.  As  jto  the  proposition 
eferring  the  ccmsideratioH  of  the  bill  till  the  House  had 
been  called  o^r,  he  could  see  no  good  end  to  be  gained  by 
thait.  Submitted  it  must  be  to  the  ccmsideration  of  the 
odier  House;  and  as  they  did  not  know  what  time  their 
Lordships  might  chuse  to  detain  it,  t»  lh^  iirould  certainly 
detain  it  as  long  as  was  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the 
House  they  sat  in ;  as  that  was  the  case,  he  lliought  that  no 
time  ought  to  be  lost  Gentlemen  <who  wished  tobe  pr^Moedy 
had  tune  euou^  to  do  so  before  Thursday;  and  he  could 
^look  opon  the  desfare  dP  a  long  dekiy«  aotbaog  but  a  subiber- 
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fuge  to  defistti  the  puxposes  of  the  bill.  It  was,  indeed,  in 
that  light  he  viewed  the  conduct  of  the  honourable  ^ndeman 
who  moved  the  House  for  a  call  of  the  members.  He  wished 
to  have  the  House  called,  because  he  knew  they  would  not 
come*  Had  he  proposed  the  day  which  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman proposed,  he  was  sure  he  would  have  mentioned  some 
posterior  one.  The  very  business  before  them,  he  said,  had 
been  hinted  at,  and  not  obscurely,  sometime  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  last  session ;  and  besides,  it  was  both  mentioned  in 
his  mqesty's  speech  which  dos^  that  session,  and  that  with 
which  he  opened  the  present  session ;  so  that  there  was  no  just 
ground  for  pleadiiu^  want  c^  information  of  the  af&irs  before 
them.  He  concluded  with  saying,  that  he  did  not  deq>air  df 
seeing  a  happy  issue  of  that  political  system  which  had  been 
supposed  to  have  its  rise  in  despotism,  and  its  foundation  in 
eorruption. 


The  question  wm  carried  without  any  division. 


Naoember  26. 

Mr.  Secretary  Fox  brought  in  his  second  bill  relative  to  India. 
It  was  entitled^  <^  A  Bill  for  thi?  better  Government  of  the  Territo- 
rial Possessions  and  Dependencies  in  India.'*  Sir  £dward  Astley 
said  he  did  not  mean  to  oppose  the  bill  then ;  but  he  still  thought 
that  gentlemen  ought  to  proceed  with  caution  in  a  measure,  by 
which  so  much  influence  wwould  be  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the 
crown.  A  bill  of  infinitely  less  moment,  which  gave  infinitely  less 
influence,  had  been  opposed  by  some  of  the  fiirst  and  best  men  in 
this  country,  because  it  tended  to  encrease,  though  in  a  small  de- 
gree, the  influence  of  the  crown  and  its  ministers ;  if  therefore  a 
measure  should  be  adopted  that  would  put  ministers  into  posses- 
sion of  an  extent  of  patronage,  immense  m  every  sense  of  die  word, 
and  that  might  in  its  consequences  threaten  the  liberties  and  con- 
'  stitution  of  this  coimtry,  gentlemen  might  then  findit  necessary  to 
come  again  to  vote,  '^  that  the  influence  of  the  Crown  has  in- 
creased, is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished."  He  was 
ready  to  allow,  that  from  the  present  state  of  the  company's  af- 
fairs, some  regulations  were  necessary.  He  was  ready  _also  to  al- 
low, that  a  company  of  merchants  were  not  qualified  to  govern 
great  territorial  possessions ;  but  still  he  had  a  right  to  be  on  his 
guard,  lest  the  measures  proposed  to  remedy  the  evil  complained 
of  should  prove  ruinous  to  the  liberty  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Secretary  Fox  observed,  that  the  honourable  baronet's 
remarks  were  pointed,  not  against  the  bill  then  immediately 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Housq,  but  against  the  other 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  present  a  few  days  ago;  an^ 
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when  that  bill  should  become  the  snljeGt  of  ddbste,  he  would 
endeavour  to  defend  it  against  the  difierent  objections  that 
should  be  urged  against  it.     With  respect  to  tike  influence 
that  it  would  give  to  the  crown,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  ita 
opposers  to  shew  that  it  was  unnecessarily  proposed,  and  that 
injSuence  was  the  object,  and  not  an  adventitious  circumstance 
in  tiie  bill.     This  sort  of  opposition  was  &ir  and  parliamentary, 
and  he  hoped  it  would  be  followed.     He  hoped,  that  no  gen- 
tleman would  object  to  the  bill  singly,  or  ^onsider  jt  in  a  sin* 
gle  point  of  view ;  but  that,  while  it  was  stated  that  the  bill 
tended  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  crown,  the  necessity  of 
adopting  some  measure  respecting  the  future  government  of 
India  would  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  uien  the  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  the  influence  of  the  crown  would  stand 
on  its  true  ground,  and  the  only  point  in  doubt  would  be^ 
whether  the  bill,  that  was  to  be  read  a  second  time  the  next  day, 
increased  the  influence  of  the  crown  in  a  manner  that  was  un«- 
necessary.     He  was  glad,  however,  to  hear  the  honourable 
baronet  say  that  he  fdt  the  necessity  of  making  some  r^ula- 
tions,  and  that  a  company  of  merchants  were  not  fit  to  govern 
a  vast  tract  of  territorial  possessions.     As  to  the  bill  imme* 
diately  before  the  House,  its  principle  was  clearly  unobjec* 
tionable  on  the  score  of  influence;  for  so  &r  from  giving  any 
influence,  this  bill  was  particularly  to  guard  against  it;  he 
presumed,  therefore,  that  there  would  be  no  opposition  to  the 
sending  of  the  bill  to  k  committ^,  for  whatever  objection 
could  arise,  it  must,  in  his  opinion,  be  to  the  provisions,  and 
not  to  the  bill  itself;  he  was  not  so  vain  as  to  suppose  that  he 
could  frame  a  bill  that  embraced  so  many  objects,  and  con-< 
t^ned  so  great  a  number  of  r^ulations,  which  should  not  be 
liable  in  many  places  to  objections ;  it  would  be  for  the  wisdom 
of  the  committee  to  make  such  alterations  in  the  clauses  as 
they  should  judge  necessary., 

Mr.  William  Pitt  said,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  fonn  a 
just  judgment  of  a  bill  of  such  a  length,  from  the  cursory  manner 
m  which  it  had  been  read ;  but  as  far  as  he  could  judge,  he  was 
free  to  say  that  the  principle  of  it  did  not  strike  him,  as  b&w  at'all  - 
a-kin  to  that  of  the  ot^er  bill  whidi  was  brought  in  last  week ;  and 
at  present  he  saw  no  objection  to  its  going  to  a  committee.  How- 
ever it  could  not  foe  expected,  that  he  should  pledge  himself  to 
support  it,  JOT  any  part  of  it,  until  he  should  have  read  and  well 
considered  the  whole  of  the  bill.— Mr,  Arden  observed,  that  the 
bill  mentioned  in  various  places  the  commissioners  to  whom  the 
company's  affair^  diould  be  intrusted ;  this  shewed  Chat  it  de- 
pended upon  another  bill,  and  would  dierefore  be  nugatory  and 
absurd  if  that  bill^  should  not  pass ;  and  it  was  not  a  matter  s/q  cer- 
tain as  the  right  h(mourabIe  secretary  seemed  to  suppose,  thiitthe 
hiHwoi^pass* 
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Mr.  SecMtary  Fox  in  answer  to  this  observation  said,  that 
let  the  fate  of  the  other  bill  be  what  it  might,  this  bill  would 
not,  in  his  opinion  be  nugatory  and  absurd;  the  necessity 
of  regulations  was  admitted  on  all  hands;  and  let  who  might 
be  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  company's  affairs,  > 

these  regulations  would  be  necessary ;  he  therefore  willed  the 
biU  might  be  g<»ie  throu^  as  speedily  as  possible;  nay,  that  < 

it  might  be  passed  even  before  the  other  bill ;  and  therefore 
care  might  be  token  in  die  committee  to  insert  a  clause, 
which  should  declare,  that  let  the  government  of  the  com- 
pany be  in  whom  it  might,  whether  directors  or  commis- 
sioners, the  powers  given  by  this  bill  should  rest  in  them. 
With  such  a  clause  as  this,  the  bill  would  not  be  dependent 
iipkm  any  otlier ;  and  would  be  complete,  though  the  other 
should  be  lost  (Mr.  Pitt  nodded  approbation.)  He  owned 
for  his  part  he  wished  it  to  proceed  with  as  much  dispatch  as 
possible;  but  as  he  was  not  vadn  enough  to  think,  that  any 
bill  he  could  fabricate  would  be  perfect,  or  that  a  bill  con- 
taining so  large  a  number  of  various  regulations,  would  not 
call  for  much  discussion,  and  even  some  alteration,  he  cer- 
tainly would  give  due  time  for  gentlemen  to  consider  the 
subject. 

The  bill'was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  read  a  second  time  on 
Tuesday. 


Naoember  27. 

Mr.  Secretary  Fox  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  <<  for  vesting  the  Affairs  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany in  the  hands  of  certain  Commissioners  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Proprietors  and  the  Public."  The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  the  bfll 
was  read,  as  were  also  the  petitions  from  the  courts  of  proprietors 
and  directors  of  the  East  India  company;  and  their  counsel  were 
then  called  to  the  bar.  Mr.  Rous  and  Mr.  Dallas  i^peared  for  the 
proprietors ;  and  Mr.  Hardinge  and  Mr.  Plomer  for  the  court  isi 
directors.  As  soon  as  the  counsel  had  withdrawn,  Mr.  Secretary 
Fox  and  Sir  James  Lowther  rose  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  ea^ 
was  supported  by  numerous  friends,  m,  Ym  pretensions  to  speak 
first ;  but  Sir  James  having  said  that  he  was  going  to  speak  to  or- 
der, Mr.  Fox  sat  down.  Sir  James  then  said,  that  he  would  not 
for  any  length  of  time  prevent  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
from  making  his  defence,  for  having  introduced  a  bill  tmit  had  for 
its  object  the  violation  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  Englishmen. 
What  he  had  to  observe  on  thepresent  occasion  was,  that  it  would  be 
neoessaiy,  before  gentlemen  should  proceed  to  debate  the  bill,  that 
the  accounts  delivered  in  at  the  bar  should  be  read;  fiir  as  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  East  India  company  was  the  pretwce  Sm  iNring- 
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ing  in  the  billy  it  would  be  neeeaiuy  that  every  paper  should  be 
read  that  cbuld  prore  either  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  argu- 
ment drawn  from  &e  supposition  of  such  bankruptcy.  The  Speaker 
said,  that  in  point  of  order,  all  papers  delivered  in  at  the  bar  by 
witnesses,  were  considered  as  evidence  already  given  to  the  House, 
and  therefore  it  was  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  read,  except 
pro  forma,  and  every  member  might  argue  from  them  as  if  they 
nad  been  read.  .He  called  upon  the  old  members  of  the  House  to 
set  him  right,  if  he  was  wrong  in  his  opinion.  Mr.  Kenyon  could 
not  conceive  how  such  an  order  could  be  reconciled  with  reason 
or  common  sense.  In  the  courts  of  law,  if  a  j[>i^er  was  given  in 
evidence,  and  its  authenticity  was  ascertained,  it  was  always  read ; 
for  if  it  was  not,  it  could^be  of  no  service  or  disservice  in  the  cause, 
as  the  court  and  jury,  though,  in  fact,  in  possession  of  the  paper,  must 
in  reality,  as  long  it  remained  unread,  be  totally  unacquainted  with 
its  contents.  The  Speaker  replied,  that  when  evidence  was  offered 
by  a  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  he  might,  if  he  pleased, 
cause  it  to  be  read :  but  if  he  did  not  call  for  &at,  it  was  not  the 
custom  of  the  House  to  read  what  the  coimsel  did  not  think  neces* 
sary  to  have  read.  In  some  cases,  the  reading  of  papers  delivered 
at  me  bar  was  impracticable ;  in  many  instances  they  were  too  vo- 
luminous ;  but  any  member  might  in  debate  advert  to  them,  and 
cause  the  whole,  or  any  part,  to  be  read  as  pflen  as  he  should  think 
fit*     The  point  of  order  being  thus  settled, 

Mr.  Secretary  Fox  rose  to  state  his  reasons  ibr  seaading  the 
bill  to  a  committee.     The  hoaourable  baronet  has  said,  that 
he  will  not  keep  me  from  my  defence ;  and  he  calls  my  qpeak- 
in^  to  the  question  of  commitment  a  speech  in  my  defence.     I 
allow  him  his  asserticm.     I  shall  alwap  consider  myself  aa 
speaking  in  my  defence,  when  I  rise  up  to  speak  to  a  propo* 
sition  so  great  and  so  impcHtant  as  that  which  I  have  now 
presumed  to  offer  to  the  wisd<nn  of  the  House.     Whenever  I 
rise  up  in  this  House  to  present  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
schema  of  policy^  to  the  nation,  and  that  scheme  is  questioned, 
charged,  and  arraigned,  I  shall  always  consider  what  I  say  im 
its  support  as  an  argument  in  my  own  defence ;  because  I  shaH 
always  consider  my  own  diaracter,  my  situation,  my  rank  nn 
the  country,  as  at  stake  on  everj  measure  of  state  which  J 
shall  presume  to  undertake*    The  honourable  baronet  said 
truly,  therefore,  that  I  was  now  rising  to  speak  in  mv  do- 
fence:  but  give  me  leave  at  the  same  time  to  assert,  that  I 
have  something  better  than  my  own  defence  in  view,  because 
the  present  bill  has  something  greater  thiki  my  own  advantage; 
it  is  a  bill  which  I  from  my  soul  bdieve  to  be  necessary  to  the 
deliverance  of  the  empire,  and  it  would  be  better  sup{>orted  in 
my  mind  by  arguments  in  support  of  its  own  principle^  than 
by  harsh  assertions  of  personality,  which,  however  they  may 
gratify  spleen^  have  nothing  to  do  with  die  system  submitted 
to  your  con^degration. 
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He  was  really  surprized,  that  notwithstanding  the  various 
objections  that  had  been  stated  to  this  bill  on  a  former  day, 
he  found  himself  this  day  attacked  upon  a  ground  which  he 
,      had  least  expected.     The  violation  of  charters,  the  despotism 
and  oppression  of  the  bill,  wete  topics  which  he  apprehended 
would  have  been  principally  dwelt  on  this  day :  but  he'found 
that  these  grounds  were  nearly  abandoned ;  and  now  he  was 
to  be  attacked  on  that  side  where  he  felt  himself  most  strong: 
yet  he  would  confess,  that  he  was  sorry  he  was  so  strong 
there,  for  his  strength  must  be  founded  on  the  weakness  of 
the  company.     It  was   an  old   and  a  politic   custom  with 
ministers,  in  talking  in  parliament  in*  the  time  of  war  of  the 
strength  and  resources  of  the  diflPerent  bodies  of  the  commu- 
nity, to  describe  them  as  if  they  were  in  the  most  prosperous 
and  flourishing  condition,  and,  perhaps,  he  should  himself 
conform  to  that  custom,  if  the  country  was  now  involved  in 
war.     The  situation  of  the  country,   however,  was  such  as 
would  not  now  allow  the  practice  of  those  deceptions.     We 
could  only  assist  the  nation,  by  knowing  and  declaring  what 
the  amount  of  its  distress  was.     Had  not  this  been  the  case; 
had  not  the  ihost  urgent  necessity  impelled,  he  never  would 
have  brought  in  such  a  bill  as  that  under  discussion.     ITie 
bill  was  a  child  not  of  choice  but  of  necessity.     In  like  man- 
ner, the  answer  he  was  about  to  give  to  the  directors'  state  of 
the  company's  affairs,  was  not  a  matter  of  option,  but  a  mat- 
ter which  he  could  not  avoid,  in  justice  to  the  company,  in 
justice  to  himself,  and  in  justice  to  the  world.     He  assured 
the  House  at  the  same  time,  that  though  his  defence  must 
arise  from  that  weakness,  he  wished  most  sincerely  that  he 
had  no  such  ground  of  defence;  the  weakness  of  a  codipany 
$0  connected  with  the  public,  was  not  a  theme  which  could 
nfibrd  any  satisfaction:  but  as  he  would  stake  his  reputation 
on  the  necessi^  of  the  measure  he  proposed,  so  it  affi>rded 
him,  as  far  as  his  character  was  concerned,  some  satisfaction, 
diat  he  could  find  in  the  company's  own  accounts  substantial 

Ero<»ts  of  the  necessity  of  a  paniamentary  interposition.  But, 
e  confessed,  that  while  an  honourable  and  learned  gentle- 
man, who  sat  opposite  to  him  now,  and  who  was  likely  to 
do  so  on  all  occasions,  (Mr.  Dtmdas,  who  sat  on  the  opposi- 
^  tion  side  of  the  House,  close  by  Mr.  Pitt,)  and  other  ho- 
nourable gendemeu  in  that  House,  could  be  appealed  to  as 
evidence  of  the  alarming  state  of  the  aSairs  of  the  company, 
he  had  not  imagined  that  any  long  or  elaborate  proof  that 
they  were  not  in  a  prosperous  condition,  would  be  necessary. 
Gentlemen,  he  said,  would  find  that  there  was  no  gi*eat  oc- 
casion for  them  to  lament,  that  the  account  which  had  been 
delivered  in  at  the  bar  by  the  £ast  India  company's  account- 
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ant,  had  not  been  read  by  the  cleik,  as  he  should,  in  the 

course  of  his  speech,  be  obliged  to  touch  upon  most  of  the 

points  that  it  contained.     In  this  account  he  found  many 

things  inserted,  which  ought  to  have  been  omitted ;  and  many 

things  omitted,  which  ougnt  to  have  been  inserted.    Througn 

these  assertions^  and  these  omissions,  the  company's  affairs 

were  made  to  appear  in  a  much  more  favourable  point  of 

view  than  he  believed  they  would  be  seen  in,  when  he  should 

have  stated  the  different  exceptions  that  he  had  to  their  ac^ 

coant:  but  he  be^[ed  leave  again  to  call  to  the  recollection 

cS  the  House,  that  he  did  not  stand  pledged  to  prove  that 

these  were  actual  errors  in  the  account     it  might  be  regu« 

larly  calculated,  and  the  sums  very  properly  cast  up.     He 

did  not  venture  to  say  that  there  were  positive  falsehoods  in 

the  statement;'  all  that  he  said,  and  all  that  he  was  pledged    > 

for,  was,  that  he  would  state  rational  objections  to  articles  in, 

this  account,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  twelve  milHons. 

These  olgections  might  not  convince  the  House — they  had 

ocmvinced  him.     He  b^ged  that  gentiemen  would  go  along 

with  him  in  the  statement,  and  put  down  the  articks  as  he 

ienumerated  than ;  for  in  so  complicated  a  matter,  thpy  could 

not  follow  him  from  memory. 

The  first  article  in  the  account  held  out  as  the  property 
of  the  company,  was  4,2oc),ooo/.  as  the  debt  due  to  Uie  com* 
pany  from  government,   at  3  per  cent,  interest    To  tiiis 
article  he  did  not  object:  but  he  must  make  this  observa^ 
tion ;  tiiat  this  sutn  was  to  be  considered  as  all  other  mon^ 
held  in  the  funds  of  the  country,  as  not  otherwise  available 
to  the  individual  than  in  respect  of  the  annual  interest,  for 
there  was  no  obligation  of  paymait;  they  could  not  force 
the  production  of  it;  they  could  not  make  government  come 
to  a  setdement  with  thexA ;  but  th^  stood  esractiy  Bke  the 
other  creditors  of  the  public,  secure  of  the  interest,  but  not 
armed  with  powers  to  come  when  they  pleased  at  the  princi- 
pal.    Another  observation,    too,   occurred  on  this.    They 
took  and  stated  this  sum  with  evident  error.     Surely  it  was  no 
otherways  to  be  estimated,  tiian  as  they  could  carry  their  stock 
to  market    They  were  not  to  set  it  down  in  this  statement 
of  their  property  at  tiie  nominal  amount,  but  at  the  markets 
able  value  of  the  commodity.     The  marketable  value  of  the 
commodity  was  three-fifths  of  the  nominal  value,  and  at  no 
more  ought  they  to  have  stated  this  sum  of  property,  because 
for  no  more  was  the  princ^ud  available  in  their  present  cir- 
cumstances.   It  was  v^  true,  that  this  money  was  to  be  re- 
'  paid  to  the  company,  it  government  should  ever  put  an  end 
to  the  monopoly  which  the  company  enjoyed  of  the  trade  to 
India.     In  that  case,  the  full  sum  of  4,2oo,oooA  must  of 
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course  be  paid ;  but  as  tW  money  was  lent»  and  gove^ipiient 
wa9  never  to  repay  the  principal,  if  they  chosei  ^hile  they 
continued  the  monppoly^  he  most  say^  it  was  not  so  very  fair- 
to  state  the  sum  lent  at  the  full  value  of  4,200,000^, ;  for  if  the 
moxK^ly  should,  in  any  oaiiei.  be  annihilated,  without  the 
will  of  government,  then  the  money,  as  be  had  said,  could 
lOot.be  called  fi>r;  and  if  the  company  wished  to  sell  their  in* 
lerest  in  that  loan,  which  was  sunk  in  the  3  per  cents,  they 
would  of  course  lose  about  two-liftbs  of  the  whole ;  and  there* 
fore  the  account  should,  in  oandour,  have  stated,  that  towai'ds 
paying  their  debts,  they  had  in  the  3  per  cent,  stoek,.  a  pron 
perl^  that  would  sell  for  2,520,000^ 

Tne  nes^t  article  wa^  of  a  veij  singular  nature  inde^  and 
gave  the^  House  a  specimen  of  the  principle  on  which  this 
account  wa»  made  up.  A  charge  was  made  on  government 
of  ^6Qi69^l,  for  the  subsistence  of  prisoners  in  the  war  which 
concluded  in  1763,  To  this  article  he  did  not  mean  to  ob^ 
jeci;,  as  a  debt  desperate,  and  to  be  altogether  struck  out; 
but  in  thdr  present  emergency,  was  it  to  he  considered  aa  an 
article  of  available  property  ?  This  claim  was  made  on  France 
imm^diaJtely  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  1763,  and  foir 
fifteen  years  in  succession,  that  is,  until  the  commeneemeni 
of  the  last  war^  The  pavment  of  the  sum  was  constantly 
souj^  for,  and  as  stead&stly.denied.  Now,  though  he  £or  his 
own  part  wvM^d  promii^  and  pledge  himself  to  the  c^mpanyy 
^at  he  would  exert  ev^y  effort  of  his  mind  and  power  to 
aee^Hnplish  this  payment,  though  there  was  a  nc^^^odation 
at  this  instant  going  on  at  Paris  &r  the  payment  ot  it,  and 
thou^  he  would  pledge  himself  ai$o  for  the  exertion  and  ai>f 
tivity  of  the  noble  did^e  now  at  Paris  on  the  .subject  still  h? 
aaked,  If  a  aum  which  had  been  contended  &r  in  .vain  for  sq 
k»g  a  time,  was  to  be  ««;6umed  in  such  an.  account  as  availr 
ablepi)op«ty? 

The  next  artiqlieof  13.5^877/.  for  expenses  on  the  Manilla 
expedition,  and  of  a {.,447/*  &r  hospital  expences,  bore. the 
same  x^ompiexion.  They  were  aU  sums  which  had  been  in 
conten.tian  for  ao  long  a  time,  that  though  they  might  he 
fairly  due,  they  could  not  be  estimated  as  property  at  }iand^ 
in  fund,  or  came^atr^ble;  they  had  been  disallowed  by  every 
succeeding  treasury,  including  even  that  of  the  Earl  of  Sb^- 
burne;  he  therefore  bo^ed  to  ask  the  House,  wheliber  these 
three  suips  making  422,0  iiA  ought  to  have  b^n  brought  for- 
ward in  the  i^iceseot  statement  as  property  aj^UoaUe  to  ibe 
discharge,  of  th^r  debts  ? 

The  next  article,  was  .under  the  head  of  cash,  which  was 
stated  in  moneys  in  bcmds  paid  in  at  the  sales,  and  again  vto 
.be'is«aed,  andia  debeiaitm^ea  and  custom  note%  tQ-amQHPtip 
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609,9542.  Now,  to  dug  he  had  an  objection.  The  bonds 
were  here  stated  as  cash,  and  no  notice  was  taken  of  a  very 
material  article,  which  was  the  discount  on  their  being  issued 
i^ain.  They  bore  a  very  considerable  discount,  and  an  al- 
lowance should  have  been  made  for  this  discount  which  they 
must  suffer,  on  their  being  again  issued*  TUey  could  not 
take  any  advantage  of  them  but  by  issuing  them  anew,  and 
thef  must  be  issued  at  a  discount.  Instead,  therefore^  *  o( 
stating  them  on  this  side  of  the  account  as  cash,  and  charging 
them  on  the  Qthar  side  as  debts  against  themselves,  they  ought . 
to  have  stated  merely  the  amount  of  the  discount  as  aii  item 
against  themselves  on  the  debtor  side  of  the  account. 

The  next  sum  was  stated  to  be  due  for  goods  sold,  but  not 
delivered,  553,258/.  To  this  he  had  no  objection.  The 
next  article  was  the  value  of  the  goods  in  the  warehouses, 
of  which  the  freights  and  duties  were  paid,  2,500,000/. 
This  he  did  not  consider  as  proper  to  be  taken  in  the  way 
which  they- had  taken  it.  It  was  to  be  squired  whether  they 
could  di^KMe  of  this  pr(^>erty,  and  when, — whether  they 
couM  make  it  productive^  and  to  the  amount  at  which  they 
had  tflicen  it, — thoi^h  he  did  not  believe  that  they  could ;  yet 
he  did  not  object  to  tliis  article.  At  the  same  time  it  might 
have  been  proper  for  them  to  have  stated  the  amount  without 
the  customs.  They  charged  themselves  with  the  customs  on 
the  odier  side  indeed;  but  to  have  made  the  account  regular, 
the  sum  should  have  been  regularly  stated  here  without  the 
double  entry. 

The  next  was  the  merchandise  exported  to  In^a,  but  not 
indoded  in  the  property  here^  as^  not  being  yet  arrived, 
lyZi^ogiL  When  a  man  was  making  out  a  state  of  ac- 
coontB,  to  prove  that  he  had  in  hand  a  sirfkient  quantity  of 
goods,  which  he  could  immediatriy,  or  in  a  reasoimile  tira^ 
convert  into  money,  one  might  be  a  little  surprised  to  find 
him  enumerating  arddes  whidi,  in  their  nature^  could  not  be 
converted  into  money;  and  vet  die  company  had  acted  pre- 
cisely in  dus  manner;  for  thejr  ^stated  diat  merdumdise,-  to 
the  amount  of  1,219,091/.  had  beat  reported  to  Indian  but 
not  incloded  in  die  aocounls  of  proper^  ther^  not  being 
arrived  when  they  were  made  up.  Now,  m  thbaocoont  were 
induded  military  stores,  to  the  amount  of  about  half  that 
sum,  which  wrare  not  4o  be  used  for  any  mercantile  purpose^ 
bat  were  to  be,  if  they  had  not  alreaily  been,  ecmsumed  by  dm 
anny^:  to  the  sum  Ikerefore  of  at  least  600,000/.  in  this  ardde^ 
he  wbuU  certainly  eatfC^t:  it  formed  no  part  of  die  mieans  of 
die  company  to  ps^  their  present  debts,  and  tharefore  on^t 
not  td  have  heeRrfivisaAed  in  ah  account  of  ways  and  means. 
They  could  not  bcsBg  them  to  any  market,  and  th^  were 
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not  to  be  taken  as  availalde  property.    On  this  article,  tbicsie- 
fbr^  lie  took  6oq,ooo2. 

The  next  sum  was  for  silver  remaining  in  the  treasury, 
1,090/.     The  only  notice  which  he  meant  to  take  of  this  arti- 
cle was,  to  declare  his  astonishment,  or  rather  indeed  not  His 
astonishmenVbut  to  ppint  it  out  as  a  fact,  which  proved  liis 
'  statement  of  their  finances  to  be  right.      After  enumeraling 
their  millions  afloat;  their  miUions  in  the  ward^ouses;  they 
'  came  to  the  calculation  of  their  ^ecie,  and  it  amounted  to  the 
sum  of  1 090/.  This  reminded  him  of  an  article  in  one  of  our  great 
bard's  best  plays,  where  speaking  of  one  of  his  best  cdiaraeters^ 
it  is  said ;'  so  much  for  sack ;  so  much  for  s^gar ;  so  much  for 
burnt  hock;  so  much  for  this,  and  so  much  for  that;  but  for 
the  solid— the  substantial — the  staff  of  life — bread — one  half- 
penny :  so  it  was  with  this  flourishing  company :  they  had 
millions  of  goods,  of  bonds,  of  debts ;  but  of  silver  they  had 
one  solitary  thousand  pounds* 

The  next  article  was  for  the  advance  of  fre%ht,  to  be  de- 
ducted on  the  arrival  of  the  ships,  172,334/.  To  this  article 
he  had  very  great  and  solid  objection.  It  was  a  piece  of 
complete  and  most  ux^ardonabie  fallacy.  They  stated,  in 
their  favour,  the  advanced  freight  which  they  had  paid,  but 
they  had  not  taken  against  them,  on  the  other  side,  the  sum 
of  freight  and  demurrage,  which  they  would  have  to  pay.  T6 
shew  the  &llacy  of  this  article,  he  would  suppose  thai  he  had 
loopZ.  to  pay  on  his  note  next  Monday,  of  which,  howev^, 
he  had  already  advanced  100/.  In  estimating  lii^  accoimt  he 
took  to  his  &¥Our  the  looL  which  he  had  pliidy  but  took  no 
nptice,  nor  made  .any  provision  &r  the  900/.  which  he  bad  to 
pay.  The  company  had  advanced  the  frjoight  on  iUly^three 
ships;  of  theses  fourteen  had  come  home,  and  there  were 
stiU  thirty-nine  ships  behind ;  but  of  these,  two  had  been 
burd^  #0d  blown  up ;  so  that  there  remained  thirty^seven  ships 
in  Ib4J^  and  CQ^mkg  home,  on  which  the  remaining  freight 
and  d^marr^ge  ^^  to  be  paid,  and  ithis  was  to  be  estimated 
a{  50,000^  ai  Bkip.j  So|  that,  instead  of  this  sum  which  they 
1^(  takpu  to  their'  credits  they  were  to  be  charged  in  th^ 
aecount  with  .1,85 0,000/.  for  which  tliey  were  ^und,  and 
which  they  must  pay.  This  he  called  a  very  unpardonable 
fallacy,  ^e  desired  to  know  what  parliament  would  think 
of  any  responsible  minister,  paymaster,  or  servant,  who* 
should  act  in  that  n^njier.  Or  was  it  possible,  that  any  man 
appointedjonder  the  present  bill,  and  accountable  ta  that  Houses 
c0uld  presentan  account  so  miserably  deficient  as  this  was  ? 

.The. next  sum  M^as  a  small  charge  for  their  shipping  in 
Ekigland,.  it  was  oi|ly  12,300/.  and  he  might  say  de  minimis 
mm  mrat  pr^Uars  but  still  he  must  say  a  few  words  an  the 
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subject,  as  it  shewed  tp  what  shifts  the  company  thought 
themselves  driven,  when  they  would  suffer  such  an  article  to 
be  brought  into  an  accoimt;  it  could  be  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  swelling  at  all  events  the  total;  this  sum  was  estimated 
to  be  the  value  of  ships  and  vessels  employed  by  the  comptoy 
in  England.  The  meaning  of  this  waa^  that  the  sale  of  these 
vessels  would  produce  that  sum :  but  as  such  a  sale  could  he 
thought  of  only  in  case  the  company  were  going  to  sell  off  sul 
their  stock  and  ^ve  up  business,  he  would  object' to  the  article; 
because  as  nothing  could  be  farther  from  his  intention  than  to 
dissolve  the  company,  so  no  such  sale  xould  take  p^^Bfig 
while  they  should  exist  The  article  of  253,616/.  was  exc^ 
tionaUe  on  the  same  ground:  the  company's  houses  an^ 
buildings  in  London  were  estimated  at  that  sum ;  but  as  tliey 
were  not  to  be  sold,  he  would  oI:]gect  to  the  carrying  of  tb^ 
sum  to  the  account  of  ways  and  means  of  the  company.  If 
brought  forward,  it  was  to  be  brought  forward  on  the  gr^ 
sumption  of  their  bankruptcy ;  a  presumption  which  he  nevet 
made^  and  which  could  not  be  taken* 

To  the  article  of  703,824/.  taken  as  the  prime  cost  of  four 
cargoes  on  their  passage  from  Bengal,  he  objected  in  part. 
It  ought  to  have  been  stated,  what  was  very  well  known,  tl^l 
the  company  suffered  a  considerable  loss  by  Bengal  goods,  and 
this  loss  ought  to  have  been  deducted  from  the  prime  cost  of 
the  four  cargoes. 

Tlie  Company  estimated  the  fbur  cargoes  on  their  passage 
frpm  Bengal,  at  prime  cost,  to  be  703,8^4^  to  this  w«re  (4 
be  added  the  duties,  170,000/.,  freight,  2oo,oooA,  whiqh  mad^ 
1,073,824/.,  from  which. the  sum  01960,000/^  being  dedi^cte^ 
as  the  whole  of  the  value  whidi  those  articles  would  here  bringi 
the  company  of  course  mu9t  be.  losers  of  ii3j^8a4/«  To^  tw 
sum  of  364,5 15/.  stated  as  the  value  of  cargoes  dispatcbe4 
from  Bengal  to  other  presidenci^,  he  intended  also  .to  otgect^ 
because  as  these  cargoes  consisted  of  military  stpres^  tbe^ 
were  not  property  that  could  be  converted  into  money ;  and 
consequently  ought  not  to  be  stated  aa  wqrs  and  means  ta  pifj( 
debts  that  pressed  upon  the  company  immediately.^  It  wan 
in  the  nature  of  the  article,  to  a  moiely  of  which  h^e  had 
already  excited,  of  military  stores  sent  to  Indian  and  bo 
begged  leave  to  remark,  that  whenever  thi^  sort  of  cluurgo 
occurred,  he  should  object  to  it. 

..  He  now  came  to .  the  article,  entitled,  quict^  stock  at  Ben- 
gal, under  various  denominations.  In  treasure  and  bills 
777,361/.  that  he. allowed.  The  goods  for  Europe  dispatched 
— the  goods  imported  and  unsold — and  the  salt^ — ^but  Jhe  ar- 
ticle of  stores  unexpended  he  objected  to,  on  the  argument 
already  stated,  and  he  took  for  this  680,509/*     The  i^um  ad- 
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v«aeed  to  Ae  Boavd  of  Trade  was  stated  to  be  837,465!.  and 
this  was  erroneous.  The  sum  for  investmeDts  was  only 
6359O00/L  and  this  sum  ought  to  be  less  by  160,000/.  He 
>tated  the  particulars  of  this  error  also.  It  was  not  a  little 
singular  to  find  by  what  means  the  company  swelled  up  their 
account  of  debts  due  to  them,  in  order  to  shew  what  means 
they  were  possessed  of  to  pay  their  debts.  In  this  place  they 
valued  the  current  rupee  at  25.  3^.  when  every  man  knew 
that  to  rate  it  at  25.  id.  was  setting  rather  a  high  value  on 
it9  the  general  exchange  being  at  25. 

The  next  article  he  would  wish  to  press  to  the  consideration 
of  the  House:  it  was  the  debt  due  by  thfe  nabob  Asdph  ul 
Dowla,'  7891828/.  This  debt  was  in  the  nature  of  many 
others  which  were  due  to  us  in  India,  and  which  had  been 
made  the  foundation  of  our  various  wars.  A  claim  was  made 
on  the  nabobs,  or  the  rajahs,  for  the  debt  which  they  owed. 
Their  answer  was,  that  they  were  unable;  but  that  their  sub- 
jects in  a  certain  district  were  not  only  in  arrears,  but  re- 
fractory, and  therefore  if  the  company  would  assist  them 
to  reduce  their  subjects  to  obedience  and  payment,  they  would 
jpay  their  debts.  On  this  pretext  we  entered  on  the  war,  and 
what  particular  species  of  war  we  commenced  might  be  dra^n 
from  the  records  of  the  company — a  war  of  horror  and  de- 
vastation— we  scoured  deserted  countries — we  ravaged  and 
burnt  the  villages — ^we  destroyed  or  we  captured  the  women 
and  tlje  in&nts — in  this  manner  the  Rohillas  one  year,  the 
Marawar  country  the  nexl^  then  the  Polygars  were  laid  waste 
and  desolated,  and  those  innocent  and  unprotected  natives 
destroved ;  the  men  were  murdered,  the  women  imprisoned 
ud  msgraced,  their  children  left  aprey  to  want,  and  every 
iH^gious  and  civil  right  violated.  To  prove  this  he  desired 
the  clerk  might  9«ad  a  letter  from  Lieutenant-colonel  Bonjour, 
a  Swiss  officer  i^  the  company's  service,  which  described  the 
manner  in  which  he  founa  a  country,  in  India  in  1773,  ^^^ 
sent  into  it  to  force  people  to  pay  money :  the  villages  were 
deserted  by  the  men,  who  left  none  in  them  but  women  and 
/^iljldre^ ;  the  men  fell  upon  the  English  convoys,  and  cut  them 
'i(^'  and  put  many  .of  tne  soldiers  to  death.  He  represented 
ihed^Hstk  that  either  the  design  must  be  given  up,  or  reprisals 
inust  be  ilHide  on  women  and  children,  which  would  shock 
humanity.  He  painted  to  them,  in  the  warm  colours  of  i^l- 
Ipg,  the  sipene  of  horror  whidi  die  service  exhibited,  and  de- 
|M*eeated  fiudi  wars  as  inglorious  and  contemptible.  Thank 
God  !  exclaimed  Mr.  Fox,  they  have  always  failed.  They 
have  constantly  been  as  unproductive  of  revenue  as  they  were 
productive  of  infamy.  In  every  instance  we  have  failed  in 
oijr  olgect,  but  in  no  instance  have  we  jivoided  the  curses,  th* 
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abhorrence^  the  contempt  of  mankind.  He  read  also  a  let^ 
ter  from  ^e  Soubah  of  Oude,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy :  **  When  the  knife  had  penetrated  to  the  bone,  and  I  was 
surrounded  with  such  heavy  distresses  that  I  could  no  longer 
live  in  expectations,  I  wrote  you  an  account  of  my  difficulties. 
The  answer  wliich  I  have  received  to  it  is  such,  that  it  has 
siven  me  inexpressible  grief  and  affliction.  I  neyer  had  the 
least  idea  or  expectation  from  you  and  the  council,  that  you 
would  ever  have  given  your,  orders  in  so  afflicting  a  manner^ 
in  which  you  never  before  wrote,  and  which  I  comd  not  have 
imagined.  As  I  am  resolved  to  obey  your  orders  and  dire9* 
tions  of  the  council,  without  any  delay,  as  long  as  I  live»  I 
have^  agreeably  to  those  orders,  delivered  up  du  my  private 
papers  to  him  (the  resident)  that  when  he  shall  have  examined 
my  receipts  and  expences,  he  may  take  whatever  remains. 
As  I  know  it  to  be  my  du^  to  satisfy  you,  the  company,  and 
council,  I  have  not  &ik(l  to  obey  in  any  instance^  but  requested 
of  him  that  it  might  be  done  so  as  not  to  distress  me  in  my 
necessary  expences;  there  beine  no  other  funds  but  those  £^ 
the  expencesof  my  mutseddies,  household  expences,  and  ser« 
vants,  &c.  He  demanded  these  in  such  a  manner,  that  being 
remediless,  I  was  obliged  to  c(»nply  with  what  he  required! 
He  has  accordingly  stopped  the  pensions  of  my  old  servants 
for  thirty  years,  whether  sepoys,  mutseddies,  or  household 
Servants,  and  the  expences  of  my  fiunily  and  kitche%  toge- 
ther with  the  jaghires  of  my  grandmother,  mother,  and  auntSf 
and  of  my  brothers  and  dependents,  which  were  for  their  sup* 
port.  I  had  raised  1300  hor9e,  and  three  battalions  of  sep6y% 
to  attend  upon  me ;  but,  as  I  have  no  resource  to  support  Uiem^ 
i  have*  been  obliged  to  remove  the  neoble  stationed  in  the 
mahals  (districts)  and  to  send  his  people  (the  resident's  people) 
hito  the  mahals ;  so  that  I  have  not  now  one  single  servant  about 
me;  should  I  mention  to  what  farther  difficulties  I  have  been 
reduced,  it  would  lay  me  opfen  to  contempt.'' 

He  would  make  no  comments  on  this  letter,  he  would 
leave  it  to  the  feelings  of  the  House.  All  these  debts  frpip  this 
nabob,  and  from  all  the  nabobs  and  rajahs,  he  wished  at 
Qnce  to  strike  off;  and  he  believed  that  the  feelings  and  the 
magnanimity  of  the  country  woqld  go  with  him  in  saying,  that 
they  would  rather  be  doomed  tp  pay  all  that  the  company 
owed,  ill  as  they  could  at  this  time  bear  it;  ill  as  their  sinkr 
ing-fbnd  could  sustain  the  shock^  they  would  apply  to  that, 
ratneV  than  wrjng  it  from  the  princes  of  the  country,  by 
aiding  them  in  wars  on  their  injiopent  people.  In  this  part 
of  his  speech,  all  sides  of  the  House  joined  in  the  exclamation 
pt  **  hear !  hear !"  as  the  testimqnv  of  their  approbation. 

The  next  article  wa%  debts  due  by  the  company  in  Bengal, 
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on  bond  and  otlierwise,  2,367, 11 6L  Upon  this  he  onl;  ob- 
served, that  from  the  word  otherwise,  it  might  be  imagined 
that  there  were  considerable  debts  not  on  bond,  whereas  the 
whole  amount  was  on  bond  except  100,000/.  With  this  ob- 
servation to  mark  the  style  of  the  account,  he  allowed  the 
same.  But  there  was  a  very  curious  and  singular  matter  oc- 
curred here.  It  stated  that  the  arrears  due  to  the  army  did 
not  appear;  but  by  a  subsequent  minute  it  did  appear^  ^^ 
rile  arrears  up  to  March  1783,  amount  to  502,  x  74/.  This  they 
state  to  come  by  the  last  dispatches.  Would  it  not  be  imag^ea 
tfiat  at  least  they  would  bring  this  500,000/.  to  account  ?  Not 
one  figure  of  it.  He  asked  the  House  what  they  would  think 
of  government,  if  having  accounts  from  abroad  of  arrears 
due  to  the  army,  they  &iTed  to  brin^  half  a  million  forward? 
Would  they  not  impeach  the  defaiSter?  ,He  wished,  there- 
fore, to  rescue  the  affairs  of  the  East  from  a  company  capa- 
ble of  such  a  crime :  for  a  crime  he  declared  it  was.  Before 
he  left  the  article  of  the  quick  stock  of  Bengal,  he  must  ob- 
serve, there  was  an  omission  entirely  of  130,000/.  due  by  the 
company  to  the  Military  Fund  established  by  Lord  Clive, 
and  the  nabob  Asoph  ul  Dowla,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
which  sum  must  be  paid  to  the  heirs  of  Lord  Clive. 

The  quick  stock *at  Madras  came  next:  and  here  again  he 
objected  to  the  article  of  stores,  military  and  naval,-  unex- 
pended, which  was  264, 110/.;  and  on  the  same  account  that  he 
objected  to  the  sum  due  from  Asoph  ul  Dowla,  he  objected  to 
tiie  charge  of  968,012/.  stated  to  be  due  by  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot,  to  158,250/.  due  from  the  Rajah  of  Tanj^re,  and  to 
993,804/.  due  from  the  renters  of  sundry  districts. 

He  said,  the  nabob  could  not  attempt  to  pay  his  debt 
without  attempting  to  take  it  from  the  rajah,  nor  the  rajah 
without  taking  it  from  some  neighbouring  power,  and  all  this 
with  the  assistance  of  the  company's  troops,  and  at  the  es- 
perice  of  the  company's  treasure.  '  As  to  the  renters  of  sun- 
dry districts  of  land,  how  could  money  be  recovered  from 
those  who  had  none  to  give?  Had  not  these  people  been 
driven  from  their  possessions,  and  made  the  victims  of  cruel 
and  unjust  wars?  And  how  could  it  be  expected  that  they 
should  be  able  to  answer  this  enormous  demand?  At  the  end 
of  the  account  of  these  debts,  there  was  a  curious  observa- 
tion, contained  in  a  nota  bene,  to  the  following  effect:  — 
**  The  wai*  ip  the  Carnatic  will  delay  the  payment  of  some 
of  these  debts,  and  must  have  rendered  many  others  of  them 
precarious,  so  that  their  exact  value  cannot  be  ascertainecL'' 
After  this  beginning,  said  Mr.  Fox,  would  not  the  House 
imagine  that  the  account  was  going  to  say  that  some  par- 
ticuhCr  part  of  the  sum,  such  as  a  5th,  an  8di,  or  a  lotib  of 
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these  sums  nught  be  recovered;  but,  the  account,  instead  of 
saying  any  such  thing,  goes  on,  and  says,  **  but  the  above 
sums  are  undoubtedly  due  to  the  company."  These  debts, 
pnt  together,  would  amount  to  2,822,310/.  and  to  this  sum 
he  was  resolved  to  object,  as  unfit  to  be  inserted  in  an  ac- 
count of  means  to  answer  the  company's'  pressing  demands. 
The  ridicule,  the  absurdity,  and  the  determination  to  im- 
pose, contained  in  this  annotation,  drew  from  him  a  vein 
of  irony  and  attack  that  we  scarcely  remember  to  have  heard 
equalled  even  by  Mr.  Fox,  He  once  more  dwelt  upon  the 
scandalous  conduct  of  those  who  had  dared  to  produce  to 
parliament  an  account  so  full  of  imposition  and  absurdity ; 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  stating  these  desperate  and 
ruinous  debts,  more  ruinous  in  recovering  than  abandoning, 
as  a  fund,  and  the  unparalleled  impudence  of  this  conclusion 
of  the  N.  B.  that  the  above  sums  were  **  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  company.*'  No  doubt  they  were  due :  and  if  the  com- 
pany were  to  go  on  for  five  years  more,  five  times  the  sum 
might,  and  probably  would,  from  the  experience  of  past  times, 
be  as  fairly  due;  and  from  thence  it  would  be  in  the  power 
of  those  "who  had  the  hardiness  to  impose  upon  the  public  by 
such  an  account,  to  shew  the  company  in  a  better  situation 
every  year,  as  their  debts  encreased :  that  they  would  soon 
have  it  in  their  power  to  prove  the  flourishing  state  of  the 
company,  by  stating  the  debts  of  the  nabob  at  twice  900,000?. 
and  those  of  Asoph  ul  Dowlri  at  double  the  preset  sum. 
But  he  desired  the  House  to  recollect,  that  it  was  their  bu- 
siness to  interfere  to  prevent  that  species  of  prosperity  from 
gaining  farther  than  it  had  hitherto  ffone,  and  to  stem  those 
torrents  of  blood  which  must  flow,  if  the  attempt  was  made 
to  procure  them;  an  attempt  which  must  end  in  wasting 
more  money  ^setting  considerations  of  humanity  aside)  thajj 
the  amount  of-  them  would  repay.  To  estimate  the  property 
of  the  company  In  this  way  was  most  fallacious.  In  propor- 
tion as  they  oppressed  — :  as  they  racked  —  as  they  were  guilty 
of  weakness  in  the  firs£  instance,  and  of  violence  in  the  second, 
their  debts  would  encrease ;  and  even  when  they  were  more 
deeply  involved,  they  might  by  such  accounts,  shew  them- 
selves to  be  on  paper  more  flourishing.  But  such  debts  were 
not  available  property,  and  could  not  be  estimated. 

The  debts  due  by  the  company  in  Madras,  3rst  August 
1782,  including  arrears  to  the  military,  82 1,1 64/.,  he  stated  to 
have  increased  since;  and  that  theright  honourable  gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Pitt)  knew  it:  it  was  a  secret  disclosed  to  the 
treasury,  of  which  he  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
he  doubted  not,  he  would  not  deny  it.  By  these  disallowances, 
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he  reduced  the  balance  of  quick  ttodc  at  Madras  2,078,078^ 
to  little  more  than  500,000/. 

Of  the  qu\ck  stock  at  Bencoolen,  consisting  of  the  dif- 
ference between  cash  and  effects,  and  the  debts  owing  by 
.the  company,  amounting  on  the  iptli  of  March,  1783,  to  a 
balance  in  favour  uf  the  company  of  189,036/.  he  allowed 
only  the  odd  89,000/.  the  other  100,000/.  being  exhausted  in 
Jiie  expence  of  the  establishment,  and  therefore  on  the  footing 
of  warehouses,  not  convertible,  unless  they  gave  up  trade, 
consequently  not  applicable  to  present  rdief.  The  quick 
stock  at  St.  Helena,  27,618/.  disallowed  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple. The  quick  stock  in  China,  132,596/.  he  allowed,  be- 
cause consisting  of  floods,  and  there  we  had  no  territories  nor 
establishment  to  maintain.  The  quick  stock  at  BcHubay,  1 5 th 
September  1782,  valuii^  the  rupee  at  2s.  6(L  Cash  and  Inlls 
24,663/.  he  allowed.  Uoods  provided  for  Europe,  95,145/. 
Oif  this  he  disallowed  32,000/.  put  on  board  two  shqpa  that 
sailed  after  the  date  here  taken,  and  which  was  included  in  Ae 
jprior  statement  of  goods  in  warehouses,  and  he  also  tock  the 
nreight  and  demurrage,  to  be  paid  on  their  aixival  in  Ekig* 
land,  148,003/.  for  military  and  navdl  stores,  diiidlowed  for 
reasons  formerly  given. 

The  debts  due  to  the  company  of  891,069/.  he  doubted  of 
as  much  as  of  the  unsecured  jfmrt  of  Ragbbah's  debt,  for  the 
reasons  already  stated.     By  these  deductions,  the  deb;  due  by 
the  company  at  Bombay  amounted  to  2,000,000/^  instead  of 
1,790,000/.    There  was  an  additional  arrear  to  be  taken  as 
due  to  the  army  in  India,  beyond  what  the  account  stated  of 
140,000/.     Th^  also  owed  to  the  nizam  30  lacks  of  rupees, 
which  was  300,000/.  totally  omitted.    B^des  these  sums, 
which  amount  in  the  whcde  to  9,4oo,oco/i  there  was  to  be 
added  the  sum  due  to  the  proprietors  of  3,200,000/.  which 
made  the  sum  in  the  whole  more  than  12,000,000/.  whidi  he 
pledged  himself  to  exhibit  in  objection  to  their  accounU 
There  were  other  inaccuracies  in  their  statement,  which  made 
considenible  difference  in  its  truth,  but  into  which  he  had  not 
particularly  entered.  It  was  alledged  that  the  sum  of  400,000/. 
lately  paid  by  the  company  to  government,  was  as  a  price  for 
the  renewal  of  their  diarter.     It  was  no  such  thing.     Thcgr 
paid  it  as  a  debt  due  to  the  country,  and  so  it  was  consideredL 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  then  went  into  a  train  of 
most  admirable  and  eloquent  deductions  from  his  premises^ 
and  into  distinct  answers  to  the  several  aif;uments  which  had 
been  adduced  against  the  principle,  provision,  and  tendenqr 
of  the  bill.     The  peace  with  the  Mahrattas  had  been  held  out 
by  th0  friends  and  agents  of  that  great  .man  Mr.  Hastings^ 
a  man  who,  by  disobeying  the  orders  of  his  employers,  had 
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flnMb  ioBiself  to  graal,  at  to  be  now  aUt  to  aim  in  efeiy 
qaestkm  of  state^  and  make  evciy  meatnre  of  gerenunent  a 
penonal  point  in  wluch  he  had  a  ahaie-^the  peace  with  the 
Mahnttas  had  been  hdd  out  as  80  &TOiurabk  to  this  conntfy, 
that  every  good  was  to  be  derived  from  it.  What  said  the 
last  advices  to  that?  Read  the  last  gaaette.  In  the  very  mo* 
iment  that  an  honourable  gentleman^  whose  aeal  and  ardour 
carried  him  generally  too  fiur,  was  loud  in  dechuring  that  dft 
was  peace  in  J[ndia»  and  congratulatiDg  the  propijetors  on  the 
prosperous  situation  of  their  affidrs,  came  home  the  dispatches 
contained  in  the  last  gazette.  Let  the  House  leant  from 
that  gaaette  the  pressing  occadion  tor  an  immediate  refimn 
cxf  the  govermnent  of  India.  Let  them  see  the  cauae  of  the 
disasters  recorded  in  those  direful  dispatches-*— a  quarrel 
among  the  officers  on  the  oHnmon  theme  of  India,  the  division 
of  the  spoi^  die  disposal  of  the  plunder  taken  from  the  nai* 
tives  I  jiuy  would  learn  from  the  gazette^  that  our  anny 
had  lost  all  suboidination,  as  they  had  learnt  from  other  pul>» 
lications,  that  our  dvil  government  in  India  had  lost  all 
eneigy.  And,  in  addition  to  Aat  information,  he  would  read 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Anderaon,  stating  that  the  pashwa  and 
niadigee  scindist  proposed  that  they  should  enter  into  mi 
alliance  wkk  the  eompany  to  strq>  Tippoo  Saib  of  his  ter- 
ritories, and  make  a  partition  of  them  between  the  three. 
This  proposition  appeared  to  be  acceptable  to  Mr.  Hastings; 
and  it  was  therefore  reasoniMe  to  suppose,  or  to  fear,  thats 
new  war  was  actually  raging  at  this  time  in  India. 

Did  the  Hooae  know  of  the  disputes  in  our  presidencies, 
as  wdl  as  in  the  army?  That  Lord  Macartney,  that  great 
and  fflcalted  man,  the  only  man  who  paid  obedienoe  to  his 
constituents,  was  at  this  mstant  perhaps  removed,  oonfined, 
perhaps  cmne  to  the  fiite  of  I^ord  Pigot?  Would  they  not 
rema^ber,  that,  by  the  peace  with  Fnuiee»  we  had  engaged 
not  to  make  war  with  Hmt  allies  in  India?  And  that  S  this 
new  engagement  was  entered  into  with  the  Mahrattas,  it 
would  be  to  aU  purposes  a  new  wa^  and  consequently  we 
mi^t  involve  ourselves  ^p^  ^th  France,  and  revive  war 
in  everypart  of  £urope?  xhese  were  important  considera- 
tiosis. 

It  was  said  that  this  was  an  invasion  of  the  chartered 
rights.  Undeubledly  it  was:  but  would  gentlemen  say  that 
sudi  infringements  were  not  warrantable  ?  Had  they  not  been 
frecpiendy  mfrii^^ged  bef<»re?  when  the  votes  of  the  50c/.  stock 
proprietors  were  cut  ofiP — and  in  various  other  instances. 
Was  this  to  be  called  an  infringement  of  thmr  charters,  so 
^lormous  and  violent,  when  they  had  broken  the  conditions 
of  ^e  charter  and  agreement?  Did  the  House  know,  if  this 
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bill  sliodd  be  thiown  ovAj  vhidi  by  the  by^  he  did.tiot  be- 
lieve it  inmld  be,  that  the  treasury  eduM  in 'a  fortnight  aiter- 
wmods  enter  the  premises  of  the  East  India  company  widi  an 
«zt6Dt,  and  takelegri  possession  of  all  that  th^  were  worth, 
ia  the  world  ? 

But  necessi^  was  said  to  be  the  plea  of  tyranny-^ it  mis 
also  the  plea  oi  freedom.  The  revdution,  which  establbhed 
the  righ^  and  liberties  of  these  kingdoms,  was  undertaken 
and  accomplished  —  nay  was  justiiBed  at  the  time,  on  the  plea 
of  necessity:  a  necessity  that  superseded  all  law,  and  was 
the  glorious  means  of  giving  liberty  to  England.  On  the 
fkrasent  occasion,  had  it  not  been  agreed  on  all  hands,  that 
some  measure  of  regulation  and  reform  was  necessary  with 
respect  to  India?  Nay,  had  not  a  right  h<»iourable  gentle^ 
man  opposite  to  him,  and  his  friend^  been  loud  in  calling 
out  for  a  system,  complete  and  well  digested?  Had  they 
not  said,  no  palliatives,  no  half  measures  ?  Let  the  learned 
gentleman  opposite  him  (Mr.  Dundas)  say  how  any  efec- 
tual  rdbrm  in  die  conduct  of  the  India  company's  a^irs 
could  be  made  without  touching  their  charter.  Did  the 
pnsent  bill  offer  more  violence  to  it  tiian  the  bill  proposed 
Mat  year?  In  what  lay  the  difference?  That  l»il  aimed  at 
lodging  an  absolute  iHid  despotic  power  i^  gcf^'ermng  in  India. 
This  provided  a  controulable  government ;  but  it  was  a  power- 
ful government,  and  it  was  at  home.  To  ^ive  power  was 
generally  considered  as  a  dangerous  delegation;  but  it  be- 
came the  more  dangerous  in  proportion  as  it  Was  lodged  at 
a  distence.  A  virtuous  and  a  wise  man  might  lose  his  prin- 
ciples and  his  understanding  in  India.  Disease  and  luxury 
might  co-operate  to  enervate ;  the  sight  of  wealth  within  reach 
mi^t  win  to  rapacity,  and  the  once  pure  mind,  weakened  by 
eitmate  and  example,  might  be  betrayed  to  corruption  and 
plunder.  The  temptation  was  not  so  great  in  England. 
The  commissioners  were  to  act  at  hand,  and  to  be  under  the 
immediate  eye  of  parliament  Wheve,  th^i,  was  the  dan- 
ger so  loudly  trumpeted  forth  to  the  world,  and  so  industri*- 
ously  made  the  subject  of  popular  clamour? 

Ehit  besides  the  objection  to  the  commissioners  being  named 
by  parliament,  the  great  one  was,  the  influence  it  was  to  give 
to  the  crown.  This  he  denied.  No  immediate  influence  was 
tp  be  given  but  the  nomination  of  the  seven  commissioners; 
the  patronage  of  the  East  Indies  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  crown  before.  What  great  officer  had  been  appointed, 
but  by  the  advice  and  influence  of  ministers  ?  And  oug^t  they 
to  have  been  otherwise?  The  only  difference  is,  that  before 
the  court  of  directors  was  a  screen ;  and  now,  they  will  them- 
•tlves  be  resqponsiblek     He  did  not  wish  the  c6mmissioners 
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to  be  out  <rf*  pferiisment.    He  wished  them  to  be  IQce  Idiiittlf 
suid  his  colleagues,  constantly  under  the  eye  and  attack  of^e 
House*     Why  order  the  new  officers  to  give  their  reasons 
for  what  they  did?  This  regulation  was  questioned  as  being 
idle.     It  was  not  so:  it  was  the  character  of  despotic  go^ 
yenuoents  to  be  dark;  of  popular  governments  to  luive  pub- 
licity; and-he  averred  that  it  was  their  beauty  and  basis. 
Our  judicial  tribunals  were  bound  to  give  their  reaaonSi     He 
olgected  to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Dundas,  because  he  could  not 
agree  to  give  to  a  man,  at  the  distance  of  half  the  fjicbe^ 
uiKXMitroukd  power.    Even  hwe  it  was  dangerous;  but  not 
so  much  so,  because  it  would  be  watched.    The  valuafala 
jealousies  of  the  countiy  would  be  awake,  and  parliament 
would  be  ready  to  crudi  its  irr^;ular  acts.    Some  measure 
was  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  necessary;  if  the  present  was 
disapproved,  those  who  dissqi^iroyed  of  it  were  bound  to  pro- 
pose a  better. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  argued,  that  the  distreasi  of  the  axn* 
pany  was  solely  owing  to  the  burdens  and  pressure  of  aa 
expensive  war,  and  that  what  had  arisen  from  a  if)ecific  mi»- 
fiartune,  ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  general  misrule  and 
mismani^ement.  In  ^Yx>f  that  thb  was  not  tme^  he  would 
read  a  letter  from  a  p^»(»i  in  a  hig^  and  re^ponaUe  sitoah^ 
tion  in  India,  in  1772.  Mr.  Fox  then  read  an  extract,  which, 
in  the  language  oS  conviction,  attributed  all  the  disasters  in 
India,  of  that  day,  to  a  want  of  vigour  in  the  princifde  ef 
the  system  of  its  government,  adopted  and  pursued  by  die 
dire^rs  at  home.  The  writer  of  the  letter,  Mr.  Fox  saM^ 
was  not  a  &vourite  authority  with  him  in  all  cases;  but  his 
"^posilion  carried  wisdom  in  it,  and  his  argument  was  founded 
on  sound  policy.  The  other  side  ot  the  Houses  at  leasts  he 
h<^>ed,  would  agree  in  this,  when  he  informed  them  that  the 
writ^  of  the  lett^  he  had  just  read,  was  no  other  than  Mr« 
Hastily  himself. 

That  the  bill  ou^t  to  pass,  if  it  passed  at  all,  with  die 
utmost  dispatch,  a-  varie^  of  reasons  concurred  to  justify. 
The  seeds  of  war  were  already  sown  in  India;  and  a  note 
left  by  Sir  E^  Coote^  a  man  whose  memory  deserved  everf 
possible  praise  on  account  of  his  gallant  actions,  affixrded 
alarming  proof  of  it.  The  deceased  leader  of  the  troops  in 
India  had  written  to  the  governor  of  Madras,  that  the  ex» 
p^i0e  aiul  the  burdens  incurred  by  the  company  ^in  caof 
sequence  of  the  late  war,  could  only  be  recovered  by  a  fredi 
wat  on  Tippoo  Saib.  Let  the  House  pause  upon  this;-**- 
let  thwi  reflect  on  the  last  gazette,  the  dulpatckes  of  whidi 
jreached  the  India  house,'  tuid  filled  the  general  court  with 
^MWtywttmfiit  and  disnay,  in  the  very  moment  that  m 
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honourable  gentleman^  whose  zealous  ardour  carried  hioi 
generally  too  far,  was  loud  in  declaring  that  all  was  peaoe  in 
India,  and  congratulating  tlie  proprietors  on  the  prosperous 
situation  of  their  afiairs.  Let  the  House  also  learn  from  that 
gazette,  the  pressing  occasion  for  an  immediate  reform  of  die 
•govemmeht  of  India.  Let  them  see  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
asters recorded  in  those  direful  dispatches  -i-  a  quarrel  aiming 
the  officers  on  the  common  theme  of  quarrels  in  India,  the 
division  of  the  spoil,  the  disposal  of  the  plunder  taken  fiiom 
the  natives  I  There  were  also  additional  causes  to  expeet  a 
war  there^  and  to  dread  its  communicating  to  the  other  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  if  proper  means  to  prevent  it  were  not  in- 
stantly resorted  to. 

Mr.  Fox  dwelt  upon  this  for  some  time^  and  shewed  that 
we  might  suddenly  find  ourselves  involved  in  a  war  with 
France,  if  due  care  was  not  taken  to  avert  the  mischie£     He 
also  painted,  in  glowing  colours,  the  alarming  state  of  the 
civil  government  in  India,  in  consequence  of  the  dissentions 
between  the  different  presidencies;  he  declared  he  felt  for 
Lord  Macartney,  for  whom  he  bad  ever  entertained  the  sin- 
cerest  respect.     That  noble  lord  had  proved  himself  the  most 
obedient  to  direction  from  home,  the  purest  in  principle^  and 
the  most  zealous  in  conduct,  for  the  national  h(mour,  of  any 
governor  ever  sent  to  India;  but  who  could  say  that  Lord 
Macartney  had  not  been  suspended,  nay,  who  could  say  that 
he  was  not  at  this  instant  a  prisoner,  or  that  he  had  not 
shared  the  fate  of  Lord  Pigot?  He  said  farther,  that  he  con- 
sidered suffering  the  coiabpany  to  borrow  more  money,  •  as  in 
&ct  lending  them  the  security  of  government  for  what  they 
borrowed,  and  that  before  he  proceeded  that  length,  he  held 
himself  bound  to  take  every  possible  means  to  make  the^sa&ty 
of  the  public,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  company,  go  hand  in 
hand  togetheiv     He  knew  that  in  doing  so,  he  put  his  own 
situation,  as  a  minister,  to  the  hazard;  but  where  upon  a  great 
national  ground  he  could  establish  a  measure  a^  once  salu* 
tary  and  useful,  likely  to  rescue  the  natives  of  India  from 
oppression,  and  save  the  country  from  disgrace,'  he  little  cared 
how  great  the  personal  risks  were  that  he  was  to  enooonter« 
He  took  notice  of  the  India  r^ulating  bill,  which  however 
deficient  in  point  of  policy,  it  might  be  foupd,  would  net, 
he  believed,  be  thought  to  be  wantiug  in  regard  to  numerous 
clauses,  or  shew  that  ministers  had  not  very  fiilly  apptied 
themselves  to  the  present  situation  of  India.     That  bill,  he 
said,  in  almost  every  one  of  its  clauses,  resti^ained  and  les- 
sened the  exercise  of  the  power  of  those  who  were  to  act 
under  the  audiorUy  of  the  bill  then  befose  the  Houaew    The 
two  bills  ought  therefore  to  be  considered  asJt  wesetogf^try 
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the  r^pilations  of  the  one  tending  to  correct  and  temperate 
the  other. 

He  now  came  to  a  oonclosion,  and  said,  that  if  he  should 
&11  in  this,  he  should  fidl  in  a  great  and  glorious  cause, 
struggling  not  only  for  the  company,  but  far  the  people  of  Oreal 
Britain  and  India ;  for  many,  many  millions  of  souls.  The  sepa^ 
ration  of  the  sovereignty  from  the  commerce^  was  a  point 
which  he  thought  essential,  and  it  was  partly  provided  for 
ia  the  bill;  but  in  that  and  many  other  provisions,  he  would 
be  4xa}^y  to  be  assisted  by  the  wisdom  of  the  House  in  a 
coiiHnittee,  to  which,  therdKM:e^  he  hoped  they  would  go  with 
him* 

The  motion  for  the  committal  ofthelnHwas  opposed  by  Mr. 
William  Pitti  who  moved,  '*  that  the  debate  be  adjourned  till  to- 
morrow morning  ;*'  upon  which  the  House  divided. 

TeOert.  Tdlers. 

V-*-  1  Mr.E.  J.  Elliot  1  ,^^      ^^^^  CMn  Fitzpatrick)  ^^^ 
^«^  I  Sir  Geo.  Yonge}  "o—Noes  ^^  ^^K^     j  229. 

The  original  motion  was  then  carried. 

December  i. 

Hie  Older  of  the  day  being  read  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself 
into  aconmittee  of  the  whc^  House,  upon  the  biU  *^  for  vesting 
tl^  affairs  of  the  East  India  companv  in  the  hands  of  certain  com- 
missioners," Mr.  Powys  opposed  the  Speaker's  leaving  the  chair, 
and  was  supported  in  his  opposition  to  the  bill  by  Mr.  Duncombe, 
Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  William  Pitt,  Mr.  Dundas,  Mr.  Ord,  Mr.  Beau- 
fajy  Mr.  thomas  Pitt,  and  Mr.  Arden.  The  bill  was  defended  by 
Mr.  Burke,  who  upon -this  occasion  made  his  celebrated  speech  on 
the  extent  and  bounds  of  chartered  right,  and  by  Lord  John  Caven« 
dish,  Mr.  Fox,  Sir  Grey  Cooper,  Mr.  Gregory,  and  the  Solicitor 
GeneraL 

Mr.  Secretary  Fox  delivered  hunself  to  the  following  eSkd : 
Sir,  the  necessity  of  my  saying  something  upon  the  present 
oocariom  is  so  obvious  to  the  House,  that  no  apology  will,  I 
hope^  be  expected  from  me  for  troubling  them  even  at  so 
lale  an  hour  (two  o'clock  in  the  morning).  I  shall  not  enter 
much  into  a  detail,  or  minute  defence,  of  the  particulars  of  the 
bill  before  yon,  becmise  few  particular  objections  have  been 
made;  the  opposition  to  it  consisting  only  in  general  reason* 
ings,  of  little  appUcation  some,  and  some  totally  distinct  from 
the  point  in  question. 

This  bill  has  been  combated/through  its  past  stages  upon 
various  principles;  but  to  this  moment  the  House  has  not 
hcAfd  it  canvassed  upon  its  own  intrinsic  merits.     The  debate  . 
this  n^ht  has  turned  chiefly  upon  two  points «— violation  of 
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Gbarter,  and  increase  o£injBuence;  and  upon  both  these  points 
I  shall  say  a  few  words. 

Tlie  honourable  gentleman,  who  opened  the  debate,  (Sir* 
Powys^)  first  demands  my  attention,  not  indeed  for  the  wisdom 
of  the  observations  which  fell  from  him  this  night,  (acute  and 
jadidons  as  he  is  upon  most  occasions,)  but  from  the  nsu" 
tmral  weight  of  all  such  characters  in  this  country,  the  aggre- 

re  of  whom  shotdd,  in  my  opinion,  always  decide  upon  pub- 
measures:  but  his  ingenuity  was  never,  in  my  opinion,  es- 
erted  more  ineffectually,  upon  more  mistaken  principles,  and 
more  inconsistent  with  the  common  tenor  of  his  conduct,  than 
in  this  debate. 

•  The  honourable  gentleman  charges  me  with  abandoning 
that  cause,  which,  he  says,  in  terms  of  flatteiT)  Ihad  once  so  suc- 
cessfully asserted.  I  tell  htm,  in  reply,  that,  if  he  were  to  search 
the  history  of  my  life,  he  would  find  that  the  period  of  it,  in 
which  I  struggled  most  for  the  real,  substantial  cause  of  liberty, 
is  this  very  momcfnt  that  I  am  addressing  you;  Freedom,  ac- 
cording to  my  conception  of  it,  consists  m  the  safe  and  sacred 
possession  of^a  man's  property,  governed  by  laws  defined  and 
certain ;  with  many  personal  privileges,  natural,  civil,  and  re- 
ligious, which  he  cannot  surrender  without  ruin  to  himself; 
and  of  which  to  be  deprived  by  any  other  power,  is  despotian. 
This  bill,  instead  of  subverting,  is  destined  to  eive  stability  to 
these  principles ;  instead  of  narrowing  the  basis  of  freedom,  it 
tends  to  enlarge  it;  instead  of  suppressing,  its  object  is  to  in- 
fuse and  circukte  the  spirit  of  liberty. 

What  is  the  most  odious  spe9ies  of  tyranny?  Precisdy 
that  which  this  bill  is  meant  to  annihilate.  That  a  handful  of 
men,  free  themselves,  should  execute  the  most  base  and  abo- 
minable despotism  over  millions  of  their  fellow  creatures;  that 
innocence  should  be  the  victim  of  oppression;  that  industry 
should  toil  for  rapine ;  that  the  harmless  labourer  should  swjeat, 
not  for  his  own  benefit,  but  for  the  luxury  and  rapacity  of 
tyrannic  depredation;  in  a  word,  that  thirty  million  of  men 
gifted  by  Providence  with  the  ordinary  endowments  of  hu- 
manity, should  groan  under  a  system  of  despotism,  unmatched 
in  all  the  histories  of  the  world. 

What  is  the  end  of  all  government?  Certainly  the  happi- 
ness of  the  governed.  Others  may  hold  other  opinions;  but 
this  is  mine,  and  I  proclaim  it.  What  are  we  to  think  of  a 
government,  whose  good  fortune  is  supposed  to  spring  from 
the  calamities  of  its  subjects,  whose  aggrandisement  grows  out 
of  the  miseries  of  mankincl  ?  This  is  the  kind  of  government 
exercised  under  the  East  India  company  upon  the  natives  of 
Indostan;  and  the  subversion  of  that  infamous  ffovemment  is 

'  the  main  object  of  the  bill  in  question.    But  in  the  progress  of 
II 
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accompUsbiDg.'  this  ead^  il  k  objedted  that  the  chaster  of  the 
company  should  not  be  violated ;  and  upon  this  point,  Sir,  I 
shall  ddiver  my  epiokm  without  difigiiise.     A  charter  i$  s 
trust  to  one  or  more  persons  for  fiome  given  benefit.    If  thia 
tri^t  be  abused,  if  the  benefit  be  hot  ohteined^  and  its  fiuhure 
arises  from  palpable  guilt,  or  (what  in  this  case  is  full  as  bad) 
from  palpable  ignorance  or  mismanagement,  will  any  man; 
gravely  say,  that  trust  should  not  be  resumed,  and  deUveced 
to  othet  hands,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  the  East  India 
coftipany,  whose  manner  of  executing  this  trust,  whose  laxi^ 
and  lauffour  produced,  and  tend  to  produce  consequences  dia^ 
metricaUy  opposite  to  the  ends  of  confiding  that  trusty  and  of 
the  institution  for  which  it  was  gcanlsd? — 1  beg  of  gentlemen 
to  be  aware  of  the  lengths  to  wmch  their  arguments  upon  ihe 
intangibility  of  thischarter  may  be  carried.    £very  pliable 
virtually  impeaches  the  establishment  by  which  we  sit  in  this 
House,  in  the  enjo3rment  of  this  freedom,  and  of  every  other 
blessing  of  our  gova*nment.     These  kind  of  arguments  are 
batteries  against  the  main  pillar  of  the  British  constitution. 
Some  men  are  consistent  with  their  own  private  opinions,  and 
discover  the  inheritance  of  family  maxims,  what  they  question 
the  principles  of  the  revolution ;  but  I  have  no  scruple  i^  sub* 
scribing  to  the  articles  of  that  creed  which  produced  it.     So- 
vereigns are  sacred,  and  reverence' is  due  to  every  king:  yet, 
with  all  my  attachments  to  the  person  of  a  first  magistrate, 
had  I  lived  in  the  reign  <^  James  the  Second,  I  shoiud  most 
certainly  have  contributed  my  efforts,  and  borne  part  in  those 
illustrious  struj^les  which  vindicated  an  empire  from  heredi- 
tary servitude,  and  recorded  this  valuable  doctrine^  <<  that  trust 
abused  is  revocable." 

No  man.  Sir,  will  tell  me,  that  a  trust  to  a  company  of  mer* 
chants,  stands  upon  the  solemn  and  sanctified  ground  by  which 
a  trust  is  committed  to  a  monarch ;  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  recon« 
cile  the  conduct  of  men  who  approve  that  resumption  of  vio- 
lated trust,  which  rescued  and  re-established  our  unparalleled 
and  admirable  constitution  with  a  thousand  valuable  improve* 
ments  and  advantages  at  the  Revolution,  and  who,  at  Jthid  mo- 
ment, rise'  up  the  champions  of  the  East  India  company's 
charter,  although  the  incapacity  and  incompetence  of  that 
company  to  a  due  and  adequate  discharge  of  the  trust  deposit- 
ed in  {hem  by  that  charter,  are  themes  of  ridicule  and  contempt 
to  all  the  world ;  and  although,  in  consequence  of  their  mis- 
management, connivance,  and  imbecility,  combiiied  with  the 
wickedness  of  their  servants,  the  very  name  of  an  Englishman 
is  detesteil,  even  to  a  proverb,  through  all  Asia,  and  the 
national  character  is  become  degraded  and  dishonduri^.  To 
rescue  that  name  from  odium,  and  redeem  this  cha):kcter  from 
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dJBgnc^  are  tome  of  tiiediBecti  of  the  pwicol  hiU;  and  gen- 
tlemen shottldy  indeed,  gravely  we^h  tricar  oppoeitioH  to  a 
measure  which,  with  a  thousand  other  points  not  less  valuable^ 
aims  at  Ihe  attainment  of  these  objects. 

Those  who  condemn  the  present  bill  as  a  violation  of  the 
diartered  ri^ts^of  the  East  India  company,  condemn,  on  the 
same  ground  I  say  again,  the  Revolution,  as  a  violation  of  the 
chartered  rights  dT  King  James  II.  He,  with  as  much  reascm, 
might  have  claimed  the  property  of  dominicm ;  but  what  was 
the  language  of  the  people?  *^  No,  you  have  no  pn^>erty  in 
dominion ;  dominion  was  vested  in  you,  as  it  is  in  every  chief 
magistrate,  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  to  be  governed; 
it  was  a  sacred  trust  delegated  by  compact;  you  have  abused 
that  trust ;  you  have  exercised  dominion  fer  the  purposes  of 
vexation  and  tyrannv— not  of  oonafbrt,  protection,  andffood 
order ;  and  we  therefore  reoune  the  power  which  was  ongin- 
aUyours:  we  recur  to  the  first  principles  of  all  government,  the 
will  of  the  many;  and  it  is  our  will  that  you  shall  no  longer 
abuse  your  dominion."  The  case  is  the  same  with  the  ^ist 
India  company's  government  over  a  territory,  as  it  has  been 
said  by  my  honourable  firiend  (Mr.  Burke)  cf  280,000  square 
miles  in  extent,  nearly  equal  to  all  christian  Europe,  and  con- 
taining thirty  million  of  the  human  race.  It  matters  not 
whether  dominion  arises  firom  conquest,  or  firom  compact 
Odixquest  gives  no  right  to  the  conqueror  to  be  a  tyrant;  and 
it  is  no  violation  c^  ri^  to  aho^  the  authority  which  is 
misused. 

Having  said  so  much  upon  the  general  matter  of  the  bill,  I 
must  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  observations  upon  the  remarks 
of  particular  gentlemen;  and  first  of  the  learned  g^itleman* 
over  against  me  (Mr.  Dundas).  The  learned  gentkman  has 
made  a  lon^,  and,  as  he  always  does,  an  able  speech;  yet, 
translated  mto  plain  English,  and  disrobed  of  the  dextrous 
ambiguity  in  which  it  has'Deeninvdoped,  what  does  it  amount 
to  ?  To  an  establishment  of  the  principles  upon  which  this  bill 
is  founded,  and  an  indirect  confession  of  its  necessitfr.  He 
allows  the  frangibility  of  charters,  when  absolute  occasion 
requires  it,  and  admits  that  the  charter  of  the  company  should 
UQt  prevent  the  adoption  of  a  proper  plan  for  the  future  ^[ovem- 
ment  of  India,  if  a  prqper  plan  can  ne  achieved  upon  no, other 
terms.  The  first  of  these  admissions  seems  a^eeaUe  to  the 
civil  maxims  of  the  learned  gentleman's  life,  so  &r  as  a  maxim 
can  be  traced  in  a  political  ^racter,  so  various  and  flexible: 
and  to  deny  tlie  second  of  these  concessions  was  impossible^ 
even  for  the  learned  gentleman,  with  a  staring  reason  upon 
your  tables  I  fnean  th§  learned  gentleman's  bill  of  last  year,  to* 
oon&oQt  him  if  he  attempted  it.  The  learned  gentleman's 
I 
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bill^  and  the  biUl>efi>re  yoa,  are  funded  upon  the  same'  bot- 
toni,  of  abiise  of  trust,  mal-adrnmistration,  debility,  and  inca« 

pacity  in  the  company  and  their  servants :  but  the  diiBPerence  in 
the  remedy  is  this :  the  learned  gentleman's  bill  opens  a  door  to 
an  influence  a  hundred  times  more  d^gerous  than  any  that 
can  be  imputed  to  this  bill,  and  deposits  in  one  man  an  arbi** 
trary  power  over  millions,  not  in  England,  where  the  evil  of 
this  corrupt  ministry  could  not  be  felt,  but  in  the  East  Indies^ 
the  scene  of  every  mischief,  fraud,  and  violence.  The  learned 
gentleman's  bill  aflbrded  the  most  extensive  latitude  for  mal- 
versation ;  the  bill  before  you  guards  against  it  with  all  imagina'> 
ble  precaution.     Every  line  in  both  the  bUIs  which  I  have  had 

'  the  honour. to  introduce,  presumes  the  possibility  of  bad  ad- 
ministration, for  every  word  breathes  suspicion.  This  bill 
su{^)Oses  that  m^i  are  but  m^n ;  it  confides  in  no  ipt^rity,  it 
trusts  no  character;  it  inculcates  the  wisdom  of  a  jealousy  of 
power,  and  annexes  responsibility^  not  only  to  every  action^ 
but  even  to  the  inaction  of  those  who  are  to  dispense  it.  The 
necessity  of  these  provisions  must  be  evident,  when  it  is  known 
that  the  dHl^rent  misfortunes  of  the  company  resulted  not 
more  firom  what  the  servants  did,  than  from  what  the  masters 
did  not. 

To  the  probable  effects  of  the  learned  gentleman's  bill  an4 
this,  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House.  Allowing,  for 
argument's  sake,  to  the  governor-general  of  India,  under  the 
first-named  bill,  the  most  unlimit^  and  superior  abilities,  with 
soundness  of  heart  and  integrity  the  most  unquestionable; 
what  good  consequences  coaild  be  reasonably  expected  from 
his  extraordinary,  extravagant,  and  unconstitutional  power^ 
under  the  tenure  by  which  he  held  it?  Were  his  projects  the 
most  enlarged,  his  systems  the  most  wise  and  excellent  which 
human  skiU  could  adopt;  what  fair  hc^  could  be  entertained 
of  their  eventual  success,  when,  perhaps,  before  he  could  enter 
upon  the  execution  of  any  measure,  be  may  be  recalled  in  conse* 
quence  of  one  of  those  changes  in  the  administration  of  this 
country,  which  have  been  so  frequent  for  a  few  years,  and  which 
some  good  men  wish  to  see  every  year?  Exactly  the  same 
reasons  which  banish  all  rational  hope  of  ben^t  from  an 
Indian  administration  under  die  bill  of  the  learned  gentleman, 
justify  the  duration  of  the  proposed  commission.  If  the  dis- 
pensers of  the  plan  of  governing  India  (a  place  from  which 
the  answer  of  a  letter  cannot  be  expecteid  in  less  than  twelve 
months)  have  not  greater  stability  in  their  situations  than  a 
British  ministry  —  adieu  to  all  hopes  of  rendering  our  east- 
ern territories  of  any  real  advantage  to  this  country,  adieu 
tto  every  expectation  of  purging  or  purifying  the  Indian  sys- 
tem, of  reform,  of  improvement,  of  reviving  confidence,  of 

VOL.  II.  R 
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tcgiilatiT^  the  trad«  upon  hs  proper  prraciplefi^  of  restoring 
tranqnilHty,  of  re-establishing  the  natives  in  comfort,  and  of 
fieouring  the  perpetuity  of  these  blessingA,  ty  the  cordial  re- 
concilement of  the  Indkms  with  their  former  tyrants  upon 
^xed  terms  of  amity,  iriendship,  and  fellowship  \  I  will 
leave  tlie  House  and  tide  kingdom  to  judge  which  is  best  erf* 
culated  to  accomplish  those  salutary  eiidis ;  the  bill  of  the 
learned  gentleman,  which  leaves  all  to  the  discretion  of  :one 
taan,  or  the  bill  before  you  which  depends  upon  the  dtaty  of 
several  men,  who  are  in  a  st«te  of  daily  account  to  this  Hoase?^ 
of  hourly  account  to  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  of  OGcaisimial 
account  to  the  proprietors  of  Ea^  India  ^tock,  and  who  are 
allowed  sufficient  time  u>  practise  their  plans,  unttfikted  by 
every  political  fluctuation. 

But  the  learned  gentleman  wishes  tlie  appointment  of  sn 
Indian  secretary  of  state  in  preference  to  these  cOBfimis* 
sioners :  in  all  the  learned  gentleman's  ideas  on  ithe  govem* 
ment  of  India,  the  noticm  of  a  new  secretarv  of  state  for  tJie 
Indian  department  springs  up,  and  seems  to  be  cherished  with 
the  fondness  of  consanguinity  *;  but  that  schemie  filtriktfi  tne  as 
liable  to  a  thousand  times  more  ofayections  than  the  jim  in 
agitation.  Nay,  the  learned  gentleman  had  rather,  itseems^ 
the  aiKurs  of  India  were  blended  with  the  business  of  the  of- 
fice which  I  have  the  honour  to  hold.  Mis  good  disposidoii 
towards  me  upon'  all  occasions  cannot  be  doubted,  and  Us 
«ncerity  in  this  opmion  is  unquestionable  !  I  beg  the  Eknisd 
to  att^id  to  the  reason  which  the  learned  gentleman  gives  for 
Ais  preference,  and  to  see  the  plights  to  which-  mel*,  evien  of 
his  understanding,  are  reduced,  who  must  oppose.  He  lati|lis 
iat  the  responsibility  of  the  commissioners  to  this  House,  wM 
in  his  judgment,  will  find  ineans  of  soothing,  and  softening,  an(( 
Meliorating  the  members  iilto  an  oblivion  of  their  mal^adminis- 
traticm.  What  opinion  has  the  learned  gen  tieman  of  a  secretarj 
of  state?  Does  he  think  him  so  inert,  so  inactive,  so  incapable 
a  creature,  that  with  all  this  vaunted  patronage  of  the  seven 
in  his  Own  hands,  the  same  means  of  soothing,  and  softenings 
and  meliorating  are  thrown  away  upon  him  ?    The  learned 

fentleman  has  oeen  for  some  years  conversant  with  ministers; 
ut  his  experience  has  taught  him,  it  seems,  to  consider  secre- 
taries not  only  untainted  and  immaculate,  but  innocent,  harm* 


*  Mr.  Diiadas's  bill  was  to  h^ve  appointed,  a  secretary  of  state  fiw  the 
Indian  dfipartmenL  and  to' have  made  the  governor-general  demotic  ift 
India.  It  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  had  continued  in  power,  itwasuiKler^ 
fttood  that  Mr.  Dundas  was  to  be  the  Indian  secretary.  Mr.  Fo&  here  al- 
luded to  tUs  anecdote; 
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^6$^  ^q4  incapaj^le*     Ip  liis  time),  secretaries  were  all  purity  -— 

with  ^f^yffjy  poy^rer  of  corruption  iji.  their  bapd^.;  but  so  innexir 

,biy  aUac^ed  tp,  xigid  rectitude,  that  no  temptation  could  se- 

du(^  them  to  use  .tE|^^  power  for  the  purpose  pf  corrupting,  or, 

to  i^se.  bis.  own  words,  for  soothing,  or  softening,  or  meli- 

pTBtin^  ^1^6  Ieame4  gentleman  has,  formed  his  opinion  of 

'tlip  sif^pTjcity  and  inaction  of  secretaries,  from  that  golden 

age  of  pplidc^  piBobityj  .when  .his  own.  friends  were  in  powet^  * 

w  and  'when  himself  was  every  thing  but  a  minister,     lliis  en- 

r  jpp€pi|s,  humanity  of  opinipp  arises  \n  the  learned  gentleman's 

}iffsa^l^(4jpg9  unsulli^,natvr^  as  wel} .^s in  a  jcommerce  with 

j^nJy^tfi^b^t  an^,  purest  minisl^rs  of  this  country,  which  ha^ 

gitra  Jaimsoiavour^ble  an  impirpssipn  of  a  secretary  of  stat^ 

tbf^.h^^  thin|fs  this  patronage,  sp  dangerous  in  the  bands  of 

^Y^  <|QWni^sioners,  perfectly  safe  in  bis  hands  i     I  leave  to 

th,e  ^earned  gentleman  that  pfeasur^  which  his  mind  must  fed 

Un(J[er  the  conviction  with  w^icb  he  cert^ly  gives  this,  opit 

jijon  ;  but  I  submit  to  every  inan  who  bears  me,  what  would 

b^  ^|i^.  j^robable,  ijomments  of  ^he  other  side  of  the  House,  had 

Xjprppose^  either  the  erectipn  of  an  Indian  secretary,  or  the 

ahges^jUon pi'tlie  Indiati businessct^  Ihold.^.  : 

^^  In  tnie  assemblage  of  the  learned  gentleni^n'sobjections,  thsit 

is^'ojxe^titt  more  curious  jthaft  tbose_ I. have. meutioued^    H» 

dislij^  thi3^Ujl  b^fcau^  it  establishc;^  $ji  impejium  inimperiQi 

jt|i  |i^e  course  of  oppositiqn  to  tbi^  m^aspre^  we  have  been  h,T 

giiilianzed  t^^b^r  certain  setitimept^  and  particular  words 

m^this  libuse-:-but  direct^,  in  reality^    tp  other '  places. 

!^a^g  \t  the|>efqre  for  granted)  that  .theleiurned  gentleman 

)ia8  hot  so  despicable  an^id^a  of  the  gppd  sense  of  the  mem-? 

]^^  as  tp^  ^pect.a^y.mqre  ^ftention  within  these  walls,  to 

sucn  a  dogmajj  than  has  t^e^n  she\^  to  the  fayoMrite  phrase  <of 

bis, .honourable  friend  near  him,  (Mr.  William  l?itt,)  who  dalls 

^blll  which  backs  this,  sinking  company  with  the  credit  of  tb« 

$taj;e,,  a  qonfiscation  of  their  property,  I  would  wish  to  ask  the 

leari)e4  gentleman,  if  he  really  bolds  the  understanding,  even 

o^^hp  ^^titude,  in  such  qontempt,  qs  to  imagine  this  speciev 

of^rgu^Jent  can  have  the  very  slightest  effect?  The  multitude 

know  the  fallacy  pf  it  as  well  as.  the  l^anied  gentleman  bim-^ 

self.     'l*hey  kujow^tbat  a  dissolution  of  the  East  India. com'* 

paiiy  h^  been  w^sned.for  scores  of  years,  by  many  good  peot 

pj^e^ifi.  this  country,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  was  an  imperitm 

in  inyppiq*  .  Yet  the  Iparned  gentleman,  witii  infinite  g^ivitjf 

pf^ici^^, tells  ypu  b(9  dislikes  this  bill,  because  it  estahUdies  this 

npve^  and  odiou|^  principle.     Even  a  glance  of  this  biU>.  comr 

p^^ec^yidi  the  present  constitution  of  the  compfuiy,^  manifests 

the  futility  of  this  objection,  apd  i^xofff!^  that  the  company  is^ 
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in  its  present  form,^  a  thousand  times  more  an  imperium  in  im 
perio  than  the  proposed  commissioners.  The  worst  species  of 
•government  is  that  which  can  run  counter  to  all  the  ends  of  its 
institution  with  impunity.  Such  exactly  was  the  East  India 
compajiy.  No  man  can  say,  that  the  directors  and  proprie- 
tors have  not,  in  a  thousand  instances,  merited  severe  inflic- 
tion; yet  who  did  ever  think  of  a  legal  punishment  for  either 
body  ?  Now,  the  great  feature  of  this  bill  is  to  render  the 
commissioners  amenable,  and  to  punish  them  upon  delin- 
quency. 

The  learned  gentleman  prides  himself  that  his  bill  did  not 
-meddle  with  the  commerce  of  the  company;  and  another 
gentleman,  after  acknowledging  the  folly  of  leaving  the  go- 
vernment in  the  hands  of  the  company,  proposes  to  separate 
the  commerce  entirely  from  the  dominion,  and  leave  the  for- 
mer safe  and  untouched  to  the  company  itself.  I  beg  leave  lo 
appeal  to  every  gentleman  conversant  in  the  company's  af- 
fairs, whether  this  measure  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  prac- 
ticable at  this  moment.  That  the  separation  of  the  commerce 
from  the  government  of  the  East  may  be  ultimately  brought 
libout  I  doubt  not;  but  when  gentlemen  reflect  upon  the  im- 
meJiate  state  of  the  company's  affairs,  when  they  reflect  that 
their  government  was  carried  on  for  the  sake  of  their  commerce, 
that  both  have  been  blended  together  for  such  a  series  of 
years ;  when  they  review  the  pecuUarly  perplexed,  and  in- 
volved state  of  the  eastern  territories,  their  dissimilitude  to 
every  system  in  this  part  of  the  globe,  and  consider  the  deep 
and  laborious  deliberation  with  which  every  step  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  salutary  plan  of  government,  in  the  room  of 
the  present  odious  one,  mustbe  tidken — the  utter  impossibility 
of  instantly  detaching  the  governing  power  from  interference 
with  the  commercial  body  will  be  clear  and  indubitable. 

A  gentleman  has  asked,  why  not  choose  the  commissioners 
out  of  the  body  of  directors ;  and  why  not  leave  the  choice  of 
the  assistant  directors  in  the  court  of  proprietors?  That  is  to 
say,  why  not  do  that  which  would  infallibly  undo  all  you  are 
aiming  at  ?  I  mean  no  general  disparagement  when  I  say 
that  the  body  of  the  directors  have  given  memorable  proofs 
that  they  are  not  the  sort  of  people  to  whom  any  man  can 
look  fpr  the  success  or  salvation  of  India.  Amongst  them  there 
are,  without  doubt,  some  individuals  respectable,  both  for 
their  knowledge  and  integrity ;  but  I  put  it  to  the  candour  of 
gentlemen,  whether  they  are  the  sort  of  men  whose  wisdom, 
energy)  and  diligence,  would  give  any  promise  of  emancipating 
the  East  India  concerns  from  their  present  disasters  and  dis- 
'graces.  Indeed,  both  questions  may  be  answered  in  two 
words.  ,  Why  not  cho^Jfije  the  directors,  who  have  mined  the 

•  ^     II 
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company?  Why  not  leave  the  power  of  election  in  the  pror- 
prietors,  who  have  thwarted  every  good  attempted  by  the  di^ 
rectors  ? 

llie  last  point  adverted  to  by  the  learned  gentleman  relates 
to  influence  ^  and  upon  his  remarks,  combined  with  what  fell 
from  some  others  upon  the  same  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  make . 
a  few  observations.  No  small  portion  of  my  life  has  been  em- 
ployed in  endeavours  to  diminish  the  inordinate  influence  of. 
the  crown.  In  common  with  others,  I  succeeded,  and  I  glory 
in  it.  To  support  that  kind  of  influence  which  I  formerly 
subverted,  is  a  deed  of  which  1  shall  never  deserve  to  be  ac- 
cused. The  affirmation  with  which  I  first  introduced  this 
plan,  I  now  repeat ;  I  re-assert  that  this  bill  as  little  aug- 
ments the  influence  of  the  crown,  as  any  measure  which  can 
be  devised  for  the  government  of  India,  that  presents  the 
slightest  promise  of  solid  success,  and  that  it  tends  to  increase 
it  in  a  far  less  degree  than  the  bill  proposed  by  the  learned 
gentleman.  The  very  genius  of  influence  consists  in  hope  or 
fear;  fear  of  losing  what  we  have,  or  hope  of  gaining  more. 
Make  these  commissioners  removable  at  will) .  and  you  set  all 
the  little  passions  of  human  nature  afloat.  If  benefit  can  be 
derived  from  the  bill,  you  had  better  burn  it  than  make  the 
duration  short  of  the  time  necessary  to  accomplish,  the  plans 
it  is  destined  for.  Tliat.  consideration  pointed  out  the  expe- 
diency of  a  fixed  period;  and  in  that  respect  it  accords  with  . 
the  principle  of  the  learned  gentleman's  bill :  with  this  supe- 
rior advantage,.. that  insteaa  of  leaving  the  commissioners 
liable  to  all  the  influence  which  springs  from  the  appointment  , 
of  a  governor-general,  removable  at  pleasure,  this  bill  in- 
vests Uiem  with  the  power  for  the  time  specified,  upon  the 
same  tenure  that  British  judges  hold  their  station,  removable  ' 
upon  delinquency,  punishable  upon  guilt,  but  fearless  of  power 
if  they  discharge  their  trust,  hable  to  no  seducement,  and 
with  mil  time  and  authority  to  execute  their  functions  for  the 
common  good  of  the  country,  and  for  their  own  gloiy.  I 
beg  of  the  House  to  attend  to  this  difference,  and  then  judge 
upon  the  point  of  increasing  the  influence  of  the  crown',  <roii- 
trasted  with  the  learned  gentleman's  bill. 

The  state  of  the  accusations  against  me  upon. this  subject  of 
influence,  is  truly  curious.  The  learned  gentleman,  (Mr. 
Dundas,)  in  strains  of  emphasis,  declares,  that  this  bill  dimi- 
nishes the  influence  of  the  crown  beyond  all  former  attempts, 
and  calls  upon  those  who  formerly  voted  with  him  in  support 
of  that  Influence,  against  our  efforts  to  reduce  it,  and  who  now 
sit  near  me,  to  join  him  now  in  opposing  my  attempts  to  di- 
minish that  darling  influence;.  He  tells  th^m  1  "  out-herod 
Herod;"  that  I  am  out-doing  fdl  my  former  out-doings ;  and 

»  3 
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Srodaims  me  as  the  merciless  and  insatiate  enemy  of  the  in- 
iience  of  the  crown*  -     .  » 

Down  sits  the  learned  gentleman,  and  up  starts  an  honour^ 
able  gentleman,  with  a  charge  against  me,  upon  thfe  Sain6 
subject,  of  a  nature  the  direct  reverse.  '  t  bavd  ibtight  under 
your  banner,- cries  the  Iwnourable gentletnari,  (Mr;. Martin,) 
against  that  fell  giant,  the  influence  of  the  cr^y^n ;  I  have 
bled  in  that  battle  which  you  dommanded,  and*  have  a  cliaim 
upon  the  rights  of  soldiersJiip.  You  httve  conquered,  through 
lis;  and  now  that  victory  is  in  ybui*  fetnis,  you 'turn  traitdt 
to  our  cause,  and  carry  over  yoiir  po'wers  to  the  enemy. 
The  fiercest  of  your  former  combatants  in  thei  c^use  6f  in- 
fluence, falls  jfer  short  of  you  at  this  moment;  your'  jittempts 
at  re-erecting  this  monster,  exceed  all  the  iexertions  of  your 
former  foes.  This  night  you  will  make  the  influence  of  the 
crown  a  colossus,  that  shallbestride  the  land,  and  crush  every 
in[q)ediment.  I  impeach  you  for  treachery  to  your  ancient 
principles — come,  come,  and  divide  with  us  I 
'  This  honourable  gentleman,  after  a  tlirust  or  two  at  the 
coalition,  sits  dovm;  and  whilst  the  House  is  p^rplescing 
itself  to  reconcile  these  wide  differences,  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  over  the  way,  (Mr.  William  Pitt,  j  confound^  all  past 
contradictions,  by  combining,  in  his  own  person,  these  ex- 
travagant extremes.  He  acknowledges  that  he  has  digested 
a  paradox;  and  a  paradox  well  he  niigbt  caU  it,  for  never 
did  a  grosser  one  puzzle  the  intellects  of  d.  public  assembly. 
By  a  miraculous  kind  of  discernment  he  has  found  out,  thk 
the  bill  both  increase^  and  diminishes  the  influenice  of  the 
crown.  •     *  ' 

The  bill  diminishes  the  influence  of  the  crown,  says  one) 
you  are  wrong,  says  a  second,  it  increases  it :  you  are  bodi 
right,  says  a  third,  for  it  both  increases  aiad  diibinisl^es  the 
influence  of  the  crown  t  Now,  as  most  members  h^vd  one  or 
bdier  of  these  opinions  upon  the- subject,  the  right  honotifa* 
ble  gentleman  can  safely  join  Mdth  all  parties  upon  this  point; 
but  few,  I  trust,  will  be  found  to  join  him.' 

Thus,  Sir,  is  this  bill  combatted,  and  thus  am  I  accuseds 
The  nature  and  substance  of  these  objections  I  bofistrtie  $$ 
the  strongest  comment  upon  the  excellence  of  the  bill;  If  a 
more  rational  opposition  could  be  made  to  it,  no  doubt  it 
would.  The  truth  is,  it  increases  the  influence  of  the  crown, 
^tid  the  influence  of  party  as  little  as  polsil^l^ ;  aild  if  the  te* 
form  of  India,  or  any  other  matter,  is  to  be  postponied  until  a 
sdieme  be  devised,  against  which  ingenuity,  oi*  ^otanc^  or 
cftprice,  shall  nqjt  raise  objections,  the  affairs  of  hlimdii  life 
jrinst  stand  still.  .     : 

*  f  beg  the  House  v/ill  attend  a  Uttle  to  the  manner  in  which 
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tbeprogries^rofthis  bill  has  been  retarded,  especially  by  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  W.  Pitt)^  Eirst^  the  mem- 
bers weije  not  all  in  town,  and  time  was  desired  upon^that 
account.  Next,  the  finances  of  the  East  India  company,  were, 
nus-stated  by  me,  and  time  was  desired  to  prove  that  The. 
time  came,  the  proofe  exhibited,  counsel  heard,  and  yet  tha 
issue  was,  that  my  former  statement,  instead  of  being  con- 
troverted, became. more  established  by  the  very  proo&  which, 
were  brought  to  overturn  it.  The  right  honourable  gen^ 
tieiqan  has  mlsr^esented  me  to-nidbt  again:  he  has  an 
evident  pleasure  i^  it,  which  indeed.  X  cannot'  prevent;  but 
I.  can  prevent  this  House  and  the  comitry  from  believing, 
him.  He  prefers  the  authority  of  his  own  concq>tion  (eager, 
enough  in.  all  conscience  to  misunderstand  me)  of  what  I. 
said,  to  my  own  repeated  declarations*  of  my>  own.  meaning. 
He  supposes  a  mistake  because  he  wishe&it  I.never.did  vx^ 
the  company  were  absolute  bankrupts'  to  the  amount  of  the.  V 

debt;  but  I  said  there  was  iminediate  necessity  of  paying  V- 

that  given,  sum,  without  any  immediate  means  of  providing  .  ^ 

for  it<    Tlxe  account  of  the  company's  circunistances,  pre* 
sented  last-week^  fiurnished  matter  of  triumph  to  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  for  the  full  space,  of  three  hours,  that- 
is.tosay^  wlulst  counsel  were  at  the  ban     I.  made  no  object 
tiOiQ  ,tp  the  aceouiU  but  this,  trifling  one  —  that  twelve  millionSv 
Tv;e)!e  stated  which  ought  not  to  appear,  at  all  there,  and  which 
were  placed  there  on^  for  delusion  and  fallacy !  I  never  ob^ 
jected  to  the  arithmetic  of  the  account.    The  sums,  I  doubt- 
upt,  i^ere  accurately  cast^up  even,  to  a  figure;  yet  the  House 
will  recollect,  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  about  this 
v«ry. hour  of. that* debate,, endeavoured  to  protract  the  busi*    ^ 
nes$  tp.the  nesi;  dayi  upon  assuring  the  House  thqt.the'com-* 
paoy  ^would  .thi^n.  support  vtkeir  statement,   I  refused  to  accede, 
bj^can^rl 'knew* the  matter  to  be  mere  shifting  and  manoeur 
vpiDg  for  a. vote,,  and  that  the  company  could  not  support 
tiu^ir  statement    Wifts  I  r^bt?  The  House  sees,  whether  I 
was:  the  .Hou^:< sees  the  finonce^post  is  snow .  totally  aban- 
(Wed).  and  for  .the  .best  reason  in  the  .world,  because  it  is  no 
longer  tenable.    But  the  right  honourable  gentleman  is  in- 
de^amaa of. resources;  he  now  gives. me; a. challenge,  and<  ' 

IbejKthe  House.to. remark^  that  J. accept  his  challenge,  and* 
tliat  i  p^op|iecy  he  .will  no  more  meet  me  upon  this  tb^  vpga » 
theibrmer  .points* 

B^t  there>  is  no  lixnit  to.  a .  youthfiil  and  vigpron^  fancy* 
Th^.T^t  honourable^^nllemaa  just  now^  in  very  secioua* 
tm)^  and  with   aU  hi^  habit^aL  ^avity^   enffages,;  if.  the» 
House  will  join  in  oppoising  us  to-night,  that  he  will  digest  v 
a94nm«thpl^.a4)}aa,  ,tbe..outline  of  .vbidkJie.ha%.«lr«uly 
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conceived.  He  has  nothing  now  to  offer;  but  jusdy  con- 
fiding in  the  fertility  of  his  own  imagination,  and  the  fiiture 
exercise  of  his  faculties,  he  promises  that  he  will  bring  a 
plan,,  provided  the  majority  of  this  House  will  join  him  to- 
night. Now,  if  ever  an  idea  was  thrown  out  to  pick  up  a 
stray  vote  or  two  in  the  heel  of  a  debate,  by  a  de\ice,  the 
idea  given  a  while  ago  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  is 
precisely  such;  but  if  I  can  augur  rightly  from  the  com- 
plexion of  the  House,  his  present  will  nave  exactly  the  same 
success  with  all  his  past  stratagems  to  oppose  this  bill. 

The  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Dundas)  with  singular  pla- 
cidness,  without  smile  or  sneer,  has  said,  "  as  this  measure 
was  probably  decided  upon  some  time  since,  the  East  India 
company,  who  could  not  expect  such  a  blow,  ought  to  have 
been  informed  of  the  intended  project.  The  company  was 
teidently  unaware  of  this  attack,  and,  in  fairness,  should 
have  been  apprised  of  it."  Does  the  learned  gentleman 
imagine  men  are  in  their  sober  senses,  who  listen  to  such 
cavilling  and  quibbling  opposition?  The  company  unaware 
of  this  attack !  The  learned  gentleman's  own  labours,  inde- 
pendent of  any  other  intimation,  had  been  an  ample  warning 
to  the  company  to  be  prepared.  Every  man  in  the  kingdom, 
who  reads  a  newspaper,  expected  something;  and  the  only 
wonder  with  the  nation  was,  how  it  could  be  so  long  delayed. 
The  reports  of  the  committees  alarmed  the  public  so  much,  for 
the  honour  of  the  country,  and  for  the  salvation  of  the  com- 
pany, that  all  eyes  were  upon  East  India  affairs.  This  sort 
of  observation  had,  indeed,  much  better  come  from  any  other 
,  man  in  this  House,  than  from  that  identical  gentleman. 

But  if  these  were  not  sufficient  to  rouse  tne  attention  and 
diligence  of  the  company,  his  majesty's  speech  at  the  com- 
mencement and  conclusion  of  the  late  session  of  parliament, 
gave  them  note  of  preparation  in  the  most  plain  and  decisive 
terms.  In  his  opening  Speech,  his  majesty  thus  speaks  to 
parliament  upon  the  subject  of  India :  —  "  TTie  regulation  of 
a  vast  territory  in  Asia,  opens  a  large  field  for  your  wisdom, 
prudence,  and  foresight:  I  trust  that  you  will  be  able  to  form 
soriie  fundamental  laws  which  may  make  their  connection  with 
Great  Britaip  a  blessing  to  India;  and  that  you  will  take 
therein  proper  measures  to  give  all  foreign  nations,  in  mat- 
ters of  foreign  commerce,  an  entire  and  perfect  confidence 
in  the  probity,  punctuality)  and  good  order  of  our  govern- 
ment. You  j3iay  be  assured  that  whatever  depends  upon  ipe, 
shall  be  executed  with  a  steadiness,  which  can  alone  preserve 
that  part  of  my  dominions,  or  the  commerce  which  arises 
from  it." 

The  learned  gentleman^  who  knows  more  of  the  disposi** ' 
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dons  of  the  cabinet  at  that  time  than  I  do^  can  better  tell 
whether  any  measure  of  this  nature  was  then  intended.  The 
words  are  very  wide,  and  seem  to  portend  at  least  something 
very  important;  but  whether  any  thing  similar  to  thismea-^ 
sure  was  meant,  as  this  passage  seems  to  imply,  or  not,  is 
indifferent  to  the  point  in  question.  This  is  clear  from  it,, 
that  it  gives  a  very  ceremonious  warning  to  the  East  India 
company;  enough  surely  to  expose  the  weakness  and  futi- 
lity of  the  learned  gentleman's  remark.  Tlie  changes  and 
circumstances  of  the  cabinet,  in  the  course  of  the  last  session, 
can  be  the  only  excuse  for  the  delay  of  some  d^isive  measure 
with  regard  to  India;  and  if  in  addition  to  all  these,  any 
thing  more  is  requisite  to  Confirm  the  notoriety  of  parliament 
being  to  enter  upon  the  business,  the  following  paragraph  of 
the  king's  closing  speech,  last  July,  completes  the  mass*  of 
evidence  against  the  learned  gentleman.  His  majesty,  after' 
intimating  a  belief  that  he  shall  be  obliged  to  call  his  parlia-  ^ 
ment  together  earlier  than  usual,  thus  speaks :  —  <<  Hie  cOn-  ^ 
sideration  of  the  affairs  of  the  East  Indies  will  require  to  be 
r^umed  as  early  as  possible,  and  to  be  pursued  with  a  serious 
and  unremitting  attention."  Superadd  to  all  this,  the  part 
of  the  king's  opening  speech  this  year  upon  India;  and  if  the! 
whole  do  not  constitute  sufficient  testimony  that  the  company 
had  full  notice,  nothing  can. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  thi^,  the  learned  gentleman  accuses 
us  of  surprising  the  company ;  and  his  right  honourable  friend, 
in  hopes  his  proposal  of  another  bill  may  have  weight  in  the 
division,  repeats  the  hacknied  charge  of  precipitation,  and 
forces  the  argument  for  delay  in  a  taunt,  <<  that  we  wish  to 

St  rid  of  our  torments,  by  sending  this  bill  to  the  other' 
ouse."  The  right  honourable  gentleman's  talents  are 
•splendid  and  various;  but  I  assure  him,  that  all  his  efforts, 
for  the  last  eight  days,  have  not  given  me  a  single  torment. 
Were  I.  to  chuse  a  species  of  opposition  to  insure  a  minis- 
!^  terial  tranquillity,  it  would  be  the  kind  of  opposition  which  this 
bill  has  received,  in  which  every  thine  brought  to  confute, 
has  tended  to  confirm,  and  in  which  me  arguments  adduced 
to  expose  the  weakness,  have  furnished  materials  to  establish 
the  wisdom  of  the  measure:  so  impossible  is  it,  without  some- 
thing of  a  tolerable  cause,  even  for  the  right  honourable  gen-^ 
tleman's  abilities  to  have  effect,  though  his  genius  may  make 
a  flourishing  and  superior  figure  in  the  attempt  I 

.  Before  I  proceed  to  the  other  parts  of  the  debate^  I  wish 
to  say  one  word  upon  a  remark  of  the  learned  gentleman : 
he  says,  that  the  clause  relative  to  the  zemindars  was  sug- 
gested by  his  observations.  God  forbid  I  should  detract 
mm  the  merit,  or  diminish  die  desert  of  any  man!  Un« 
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^PUbtedlyjthat^eKqellept  port,  of  the  regalation-biU  ori^ated 
lY^th  thq  Ictarn^  g^tleman;  und  if.  h^  had  b^n  m  thisi 
XIpu&CI  wV<^.  I  introduce^  t}i€(  subject  of  India^  he  would, 
b^yci  knpwn^  thai:  I.  did  him  fiiU  and  complete  justicei  upon 
tjjat.ijqirit' 

]!^v  ifoble  fj[i^4  (Lord  Jdin  Cavendi$h}  has  said,  that  this 
bill  obes,  not  arise. from  ti^^  poverty  of  the  company,  but  that, 
lij^^r^l  policy  a^^I  national  hoiiour  demanded  iU  Upon  the 
%tr^?y»  tl^is^.bill  was,  diebatpdy  I  confin^  myself  chiefly  to 
the  deinqnstratioo  of  the  fallacy  and  imposture  of  that  notable 
sjfheduf^  t)i-e3ented  by  the.  East  India  company ;  and  having 
proyea  it9.  falsenqodj  I  can  now  with  the  greater  safety  de- 
^arfW  tha.i  if  e^very;  shilling. of  tW. fictitious  property;  was  real, 
ai\d  forthcoming  a  bill  of  this  nature  wpuld  x\pt  therefwe 
1^^  the  less  nejcessary*  I. thought  we  were  fully  understood 
npfxi  this  point,  fpm  the  opening,  speech  in  this  business^ 
which  did  not  sq  .degrade  the  measure  as  to  say  it  origiwted 
ii\.the,p9v^ty  of  the  company,  wjiich,  as  my.  noble  friend 
rj^tV.  i^emii^ks,  was  the.  smallest,  re^od  fpr.  its  adoption, 
f^  which.  opinipjQL  is,  i^ot,  as  the^ight  honourable  gentle- 
man in^i^uate^  ^^  shi^ii^"  but  repo^sing  and  recordkig 
Iji,^  .true  grounds  of  ttj?,  biK,  If » any  misunderstanding,  then,  ^ 
ha^l^thefip  taken  place,  u{^^  this  head,,  it  will,:  I  tru^t,  sease 
Henceibrtn,  and  so  odious  a  libel  upon  this  country,  wiU  npt 
j^s.cjw-rent,  as  th^t. sordid  motive?  only. induced  the  goy^n- 
mefrtf  ot England  to  that  which,  wje.  were  bou^d  to. do,  a^. 
jioUtic|ansf»  ai?  chri^tians^.  ap4  as  m,ep,,  by  ,e.vpry  Cjpn^ideratio^, 
Timffi  iw:ps  a  naJUop^  respect^bjle,  gre^fc  ai,¥j  glorious. 

t^ay^ng  vindicftted  the,  bill  from  this  asp^^i^ion,  apd  fojond- 
e^ .  It  ^'  upon,  that  bs^  ^  w;hicK  every  hpnest  ap4 .  sen^j^bl^:  maft . 
-  in/jEnd^nd  ^mu^t  apppy^,  Irmay  bie,a)[low;eil  to..say  that  some 
reg^r^m^y  be  hw^  even .  to  th,e  m^^  apd  m^r^enary  upon . 
t^s',subject-At»;Pprtio;n  of,  whpnj  w^  haye.here,  in  cpQuaoon. 
w^  aIJ  other  co^9,(jries*  Wilji,  suph  njen  ,epd^^, with  teinperi 
a^COTftantj^drain  uppp  tljis  kingjiopj^  for,  thf^  sak^of  thi^  mior- 
noppJizijj^corppFatifln.?  WilT  those,  for  instiwce,  who  cl^r« 
iwur,ag^inst.^a . tW9-ppnny^^  ^afford,  witk  good .  humour, 
niijilfopj .  ^^r!,nwl)?pp,;to  tl;w^;iiist  Indja  company?  The  sinjor '. 
ing^l^pd  is;. at.  tljus  raomgpt  a  roilUqn  the.  wpr^  for  the.d^fc*- 
ciericies.of  th(?,cpmpany3j  and  as  the  noble  lord  (Joh»  C^tenp- 
disV).,sa^'i^.  an  extent  njiji^j^. in  thre^.  weeks  arrest  their  pro^. 
perty,  it  parliament .  doep,  npt ,  int^rpps^.  or  .enable,  them  to , 
di^fl^iKe.a  jpavtof  thei^  Let  thos^,  there- 

fop^,  w^o  thiak.the.pomfnprceought  to  HinstanJjys^pa^H^ 
fii!(?m.tbG..don>inion,  (w^re  that  at  .this  tim^,po?i^hl^J  and,  wjia,. 
t^}}k itj ought  Xo  beleft  whpUy.in  thp,present,^a|\p.s„,refle0^, 
tbatjfli^/bwp^tiQn  pt  a,yigpf9u^  sj^tem  of  goveynff^^i^^r  Jj^ 
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relieved  from  the  monstrous  pressure  of  coostautly.suppoitiqg 
theindigence  of  the  compkhy.'  ^  « -  .  ^ 

I  have  spok^ii  of  myself  very  often  in  .the  course  of  what  T 
have^id  this  highti  and  must  speak  still  more  freqqently  iri'£he 
course  of  what  I  have  to  say  :  tjie  Hoqse  will  see  t^is  awkwaj-d 
task  is  rendered  indispensable,  infinitely  more  haying  been 
said  concerning  me,  during  the  debate,'  than  concerning  the 
question,  which  is  the  proper  subject  of  agitation.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  W.  Eitt)  says,  that  qothing  ever 
haj^ened  to  give  him  an  ill  impressibn  of  my  charapter,  or 
to  prevent  a  mutual  confidence.  *  IJe  says  rightly;  there. have 
been  intei-changes'  of  civility,  and  amicably,  habits  betwieeu 
us,  in  which  T.  trust  I  have  given  him  no  cause  to  cpmplain. 
But  after  pronouncing  a'  brilliant  eulogy  upoq  me.  and  my 
capacity  to' serve  the  eiountry,  the  right  honourably  gentle* 
man  considers  ihe  at  the  same  time  the  most  dahgerou.^.mai\ 
in  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Pitt  said  across  the  Hou^e,  **  ^^ngerous  only  from^this 
measure:"  to  which  Mr.  Fox  instantly  made  thisf  reply:  I 
call  iipoh  the  House  to  attend  to  the  Vjgnt  honourably  g^^r 
tlemaii;  he'tl^pks  me  dangerous  only  from  tnis  measure^  ajid 
confesses,  that  hitherto  he  h^s  seeii  hothiiig  in .  my  condi/ct  to 
obliterate  his  good  opinion.  '  Compare  this  Wit^  his  oppc^sition 
during  th^  last  and  the  present .  session.  Let  every  man"  re- 
flect, that  up  to  thfs  moment  the  right  honoinrable  geqtlempii 
denied  me  worthy  of  confidence,  arid  competent  .to  my  sTtiia- ' 
tibn  in  die  state.  I  thank  him  (bjr  the  support  he  has^flbfdedf. 
t6  the  minister  he  thus  esteemed,,  and  shall  lipf  press  the 
advantagfe  he  gives  me,  farther  than  leaving  tp  himself  to 
reconcile  his  practice  and  bis  doctrine  in  the  tiie^t  maiu^erlie 
can.         '  '  *   .  ' ' 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  could  not  for  onenjght 
pass  by  the  coalition,  yet  I'thjiik'  he  iriight  have  chosen^ *a.' 
fito  time  to  express  his  indignafion  against  the'nol^^i^  Ibpi' 
(North)   than  the  present  moment.      Ah  attack  upon  Ih'e.', 
noBle  lotd  in  his  presence  would  be^r  a  more  liberal  colour';* 
and  the    cause  of  his  absence  now*i   would  surejy  rathjer^' 
dJsarm  than  irritate  a  geiieroiis  enemy.     Th^re  are^ 'distiric«« 
tioris  in  hatred,  arid  .the  dires^'foes  iipori  such  occasions' mo- 
derate their  aversion.'     TI10'  coalitibh.  ^  is,  Howeyei*^ ' a  friiitful 
td|)ic  and  the  power  of  traducing  it,' Svhifch  the  weakest  and  ' 

♦  Lord  North  left  ^he  house,  iq  ^  state  pfiAcli^ositionji  about  nidiught. 
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meanest  creatures  in  the  country  enjoy  and  exercise,  is  of 
course  equally  vested  in  men  of  Vank  and  parts,  though  every 
man  of  parts  and  rank  would  not  be  apt  to  participate  in, the 
privilege.  Upon  the  coalition,  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man is  welcome  to  employ  his  ingenuity,  but  upon  another 
subject  alluded  to  by  him,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  advise,  nay  even 
to  instruct  him. 

In  what  system  of  ethics  will  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man find  the  precept  taught  of  ripping  up  old  sores,  and  re- 
viving animosities  among  individuals,  of  which  the  parties 
themselves  retain  no  memory  *  ?  This  kind  of  practice  may 
incur  a  much  worse  charge  than  weakness  of  understanding, 
and  subject  a  man  to  much  greater  imputations  than  are 
commonly  applied  to  political  mistakes  or  party  violence. 
The  soundness  of  the  heart  may  be  liable  to  suspicion,  and 
the  moral  character  be  in  danger  of  sufiering  by  it,  in  the 
opinion  of  mankind.  To  cover  the  heats,  and  obliterate  the 
sense  of  former  quarrels  between  two  persons,  is  a  very  dis- 
tinguished virtue :  to  renew  the  subject  of  such  differences, 
and  attempt  the  revival  of  such  disputes,  deserves  a  name 
which  I  could  give  it»  if  that  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
not  forgotten  himself,  and  fallen  into  some  such  deviation. 
He  values  himself  I  doubt  not,  too  much,  again  to  make  a 
similar  slip,  and  must  even  feel  thankful  to  me  for  the  coun- 
sel I  thus  take  the  liberty  to  give  him. 

An  honourable  gentlemen  under  the  gallery,  (Mr.  Martin,) 
to  whom  an  abuse  of  the  coalition  seems  a  sort  of  luxury, 
wishes  that  a  starlinff  were  at  the  right  hand  of  the  chair  to 
ciy  out  ^^  disgraceml  coalition !"  Sir,  upon  this  subject  I 
shall  say  but  a  few  words.  The  calamitous  situation  of  this 
country  required  an  administration  whose  stability  could  give 
it  a  tone  of  firmness  with  foreign  nations,  and  promise 
some  hope  of  restoring  the  faded  glories '  of  the  country. 
Such  an  administration  could  not  be  formed  without  some 
junction  dP parties;  and  if  former  differences  were  to  be  an 
insunnountable  barrier  to  union,  no  chance  of  salvation  re- 
mained for  the  country;  as  it  is  well  known,  that  four  pub- 
lic men  could  not  be  found,  who  had  not,  at  one  time  or 
odier,  taken  opposite  sides  in  politics.  The  great  cause  of 
difference  between  us  and  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  no 
longer  existed;  his  personal  character  stood  high ;  and  think- 
ing it  safer  to  trust  him  than  those  who  had  before  deceived 
us,  we  preferred  to  unite  with  the  noble  lord.      A  similar 


*  Mr.  Ktt,  in  the  course  of  his  q>eech,  had  alluded  to  the  duel  between 
Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Adam :  See  Vol.  i.  p.  904. 
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junction,  in  17579  against  which  a  similar  clamour  wasndsedp 
saved  the  empire  from  ruin,  and  raised  it  above  the  rivalship 
of  all  its  enemies.  The  countiy,  when  we  came  into  office^ 
bore  not  a  very  auspicious  complexion ;  yet,  Sir,  ^I  do  no|; 
despair  of  seeing  it  again  resume  its  consequence  in  the  scaW 
of  nations,  ana  again  make  as  splendid  a  figure  as  ever. 
Those  who  asserted  the  impossibility  of  our  agreeing  with  the 
noble,  lord  and  his  friends,  were  Mse  prophets;  tor  events 
have  belied  their  augury..  We  have  differed  Hke  men,  and 
like  men  we  have  agreed.  A  body  of  the  best  and  hdnestest 
men  in  this'  House,  who  serve  their  country  without  any  other 
reward  than  that  arising  from  the  disinterested  discharge  of 
their  public  duty,  approved  that  junction,  and  sanctify  thp 
measure  by  their  cordial  support. 

Such^  Sir,  is  this  coalition,  which  the  state  of  the  country 
rendered  indispensable ;  and  for  which  the  history  of  every 
country  records  a  thousand  precedents ;  yet  to  this  the  term 
disgraceful  is  ^plied.     Is  it  not  extraordinary,  then,   that 
gentlemen  should  be  under  such  spells  of  false-delusion,  as  not 
to  see^  that  if  calling  it  disgraceful  makes  it  so,  these  epithetf^ , 
<^rate  with  equal  force  against  themselves.     If  the  coalition 
be  disgraceful,  what  is  the  anti-coaUtion  ?     When  I  see  the 
right  honourable  ^entlem^n  (Mr.  W.  Pitt)  surrounded  by  the 
early  objects  of  his  political,  nay  his  hereditary  *  hatred,  and 
hear  him  revile  the  coalitiop,  I  am  lost  in  the  astonishment 
how  men  can  be  so  blind  to  their  own  situation,  as  to  at- 
tempt to  wound  us  in  this  particular  point,  possessed  as  we  are 
of  tiie  power  of  returning  the  same  blow,  with  the  vulnerable 
part  staring  us  directly  in  the  face.     If  the  honourable  gentler 
'   man  under  the  gallery  wishes  that  a  starling  were  perched  upon 
the  right  hand  of  the  chair,  I  teU  him,  that  the  wish  is  just 
as  reasonable,  to  have  another  starling  upon  the  left  hand  of 
the  chair,  to  chirp  up  coalition  against  coalition,  and  to  har- 
monize their  mutual  disgrace,  if  msgrace  there  be. 

With  the  same  consistency,  an  honourable  gentleman  calls 
us  deserters  —  Us !  A  few  cold  and  disaffected  members  fidl 
ofi^*  then  turn  about,  and,  to  palliate  their  own  defectioqi 
.call  the  body  of  the  army  deserters!  We  have  not  der 
serted;  here  we  are  a  firm  phalanx.  Deserted,  indeed,  we 
have  been  in  the  moment  of  disaster,  but  never  dejected,  and 
seldom  complaining.  Some  of  those  who  rose  upon  our 
wreck,  and  who  eagerly  grasped  that  power  which  we  had 
the  labour  of  erectmg,  now  call  us  deserters.  We  retort 
the  t^rm  with  just  in£gnation.     Yet  whUst  they  presume  we 


^.  Mr.  Jenkinson  sat  near  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Dundas,  &c. 
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we  have  the  ktirib^tes  of  fben,  fhey  yrouM  ejtpect  u^  to  )iave 
'die  oMiiracy  df  savages.  ^Tlifey  woidfi  hive  our  resentjnents 
inflate,  our  rstiicour  eternaT.  lii  our  opini6h,  an  ol:ftiyion 
of  u^el^  animosity  is  mtidh  more  noble;  and  fit  that;  the 
'c6ndAc!t  of  odr  accusers  goes  Kand  in  liand  with  Ws.  .  But  \ 
beg  of  the  House,  and  1  wiah  the  world  to  observe  tlbat  al- 
thouj^ir,  BKe  them,  we  have  abandoned  out  enmitie^  we  have 
*noty  Bk'e  thefi^,  relinquished  our  fnendshij^s ;  pult  there /^re  |i 
iset  of  Meh,  wfio,  firbm  the  nlere  vanity  of  having  cons|^uenc^ 
as  decMVe  voters,  ob|ect  t6  all  i^ble  government ;  tj^ese  men 
hiate  to  see  aA  iEUbunistration  so  ifiKed,  iis  Dot  to  be  ^'moveable 
by  thcSr  v6tfe.  They  assume  their  df&iity  6n  tlie  imer^ 
Negative  merit  of  hot  accepting  places,  and  in  Afe  ^ridfe  of 
this  self-denial,  and  the  vanity  of  fancied  indepen  Jenc^^  they . 
.  bhject  to  every  system  that  h^6  a  solid  basFs,  becau^  their  con- 
sequence IS  unfelt.  Of  such  men  I  cannot  be  the  pa^negyrisf, 
sLtid  I  am  sorry  that  some  such  meb  are  ahiong  the  most  esti- 
iii^ble  iii  this  Hoiise. 

%  Art  hohontAble  gentleman  advises  me  for  thip  ftture^  not 
lb  ioifeiitioh.the  name  of  the  Marqiris  of  JtojclciiiffKaih*,  who,  h6 
's^'^  woiild  never  countenance  a  bill  of  this  fiind.  iThis  is 
ind€^  iniposixig  hatd  conditions  v^on  those  who  tiaye  wii; 
lii^lj"  sdfterfed  a  Sort*  of  political  martyrdom  in  the  cause  oif 
thdt  tioble  lord''s  priiicfpleii,  those  who  surreiidereci  pomp  ancl 
j|x>^er,  riitiTer  than  remain  where  his  pririciptes  ceaseq  to  be 
^faidn&ble^  drid  were,  withering  into  contempt  *  I  veherate 
th^iiame  bf'th^t  noble  marquis,,  and  shall  ever  jiiention  it 
IniEh  love  and  reverence ;  biit  at  rib  period  of  m^  life  witH 
Diiore  confid'ehce  than  at  this  mbiherit,  when  t  say,  that  liis 
Sold  q>eaks  in  every  Krie  of  the  bill  before  yoii;  tor  his  soul 
speaks  in  every  measure  of  virtue;  wisdom,  hum&ne  pa- 
litV,  fteneMl  justice^  and  liatibhal  hbhour.  The  nariie  df  the 
lioble  loM  who  enjoys  hiS  fbrtdrie,  has  been  iiiehtion^  in  this 
debate,  and  will  be  inehtibtied  again  by  me;  1  will  tell,  the 
jSbhbilf-aWe  ^hflemeii,  thrit  this  noble  lord,  (Earl  Pitz^illlain^) 
thbugH  not  mie  isstl^e  of  !iis  loins;  inherits;  with  his  ^ropert^ 
tfcfe  principles  of  that  noble  marquis  in  all  their  purity  and 
i^tmlctefess ;  a)nd  is  as  ixlcapablc;  as  th^t  noble  marquis  hJniseUf 
#&s,  or  a^  ithj  Mm  on  earth  fs,  of  countenancing  toy  acj 
iifl&cii  either  imihe^iltely  or  ultimately  tends  to  the  prejuclic^ 
df  his  country,  or  die  injury  of  the  constitutibht  1  nave  had 
xihe  Hdhbiir  of  knowing  the  hbbTe  earl  from  an  eariy  a^.  i 
have  observed' the  motives  of  his  actions;  I  am  endear^fl  to 
him  by  every  ti^  of  kindred  sentiment,  and  of  mtittlal  ^rin- 
^le..,  A  character  more  digaffied  and  exalted  exists,  not  in 
the  empire;  nor  a  mmd  more  firmly  attached  to  the  con- 
stitittion  of  his  country :  he  is,  what  the  nation  would  desire 
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in  ^eliefr  6f  the  Mtrqiiis  6f  ^Oddfrfghiah,-^l£he  btfljr  V^dto* 
pehsatk>6  thfit  ^  tati  have  for  his  iiMs. 

/in  hon6ui^t)le  g^iUlemHfi  (Mn  lliomiss  P9tt)  baa  illE^ 

vx<>lt^at  t^TiAs  against  this  trill,  add  the  woven  etf  it*    Siir,  I 

ten  that  hohourabt^  geiitkftaan  (looking  dfreetly  Ita  the  itic6 

of  MV.  T.  iPitt)  that  flie  Wiovers  of  this  hSB  a(ft  ndt  to  b* 

,b^o^4>eateh  by  studied  ge^ute,  ttorfrightttfed  by  tt'^ridlon^ 

.tones,  s^lemi^  phriises,  or  bard  epithets.     To  Ifcr^m^ts  thWjr 

lm&  iready  to  reply ;  hat  all  the  nddce  they  cftn  tAke  ^  lisif&r^ 

tic^s,  &  to  ¥nai4t  to  the  House,  t^t  theV  Hi^  Only  tt»^fMiir. 

The  hofiOdrsbte  ^n'tleilian  dgain  repeats  Ms  &Volii^f  (^  langtmgife 

d£  our  having  "  ^il^ed  upofi  the  govieminmt^''  hh  Modesty 

changed  hfft  mliristry  last  Aprils  in  eonseqil^e^  bf  a  V(M  df 

this  »(Mis6;  his  hii^^ty  did  th6  same  twelve  MdMhs  bfefbi^ 

in  coiiset]fH6ncc  bf  a  vote  of  this  llMto.     His  ^jdny  ^ik  s6 

doing  foU6#i^  the  example  of  his  pi'^kleceSsors;  ^  Ms  kmt^ 

toe^sbrs  inYk,  1  doubt  ilOt,  follow  the  ekain{)li&  df  hils  khl^ty. 

ithe  ^dtes  of  pfttliataent  have  idways  d^dkled  lipon  thie  dttirft^ 

tioh  df  Aff^^^try,  and  always  wiH,  I  tnlist    It  id  the  hiltttr^ 

dF  our  c^ristitution;  aitld  those  Who  dMkt  it,  hAd  bejtt^  ^t* 

tem^  to  altet  it    Tlie  hOnourabt^  ^htlemlm  caHed  Aft 

diang^  in  I'^Si  a  glorious  one;  this  mtiS^k  A^gniCl^M  onii; 

Why?  Fbi"  a  very  Obvious^  thoiigh  a  very  bM  I'ctesbtt.     tli^ 

rijj;ht  honoui'able  gentleman  assisted  in  eflfecdngth^ firsts  ]&ttd 

iltrenuou^  laboured  to  prevent  the  setond;    The  firit  bM^ 

he  fought  with  us ;  Uie  second  against  iis^  tod  fre  ^iSAqahked 

faiih.     In  1782  his  friends  were  out^  and  tn^tild  be  in.    Id 

^783  his  friends  wiere  in,  tidr  wouM  go  out.    ThtiA  h^vitig 

done  without  him  What  #e  oncd  did  With  bim^  the  HbUse 

teeii  his  motite.     It  h  human  nature;  but  certainly  not  kM 

better  part  of  hufhon  ndtur^.     He  sayd  h^  h  tib  i^rt^  ihan^ 

and  he  abhors  a  systematic  opposition.    I  hate  dways  ac« 

knowled^ed  niy^lf  to  be  a  party  mto ;  I  htive  always  tfcted 

With  a  i^ty  m  Whos^  pHmcipl^  I  hate  conflddice,  ibid  if  I 

had  sisch  ilih  o|)kliQR  of  aify  thinistry  as  the  right  hotioui'akbte 

gisntMiiimi  pr^fesd^  to  httVe  of  u^  I  would  pursue  theii'  oVdc^ 

throw  by  a  ^r^Hliltic  oppb^kkm.    I  ha^  dohe  so  mdr^-tHidl 

bnc^  a^  I  thihk  that,  iti  iUccbeding^  I  sixeA  my  cotmtty: 

Onee  the  n^ht  hbhom-i^e  gehtleihan.  Us  I  hiiVe  sdid,  Wzli 

With  me,  iAtidtheti  out*  cdhduet  Wds  Mt^  m^ly^  eohstitutibnali 

und  hoiiouHble  f  Thid  H^ict  tiih^  he  wd^  kgainst  xA^i  aiid  ou^ 

eondii^  #^  violent  And  Uric^onstftutionalj  it  ^di  tr^a^on&bl^,- 

and  yet  the  means  were  in  both  instances  th^  sam^,  th^  tn^tos 

Wei*e  ihe  votes  6^  ihis  Hdb^; 

A  ^fa^  of  a  tWo-ibld  ijiiiility  k  plavih^  by  tb^  other  si(|2 
^i  the  Houi^  upoit  tbis  oeca^itifi,  ib  Which  I  hc^  th«  Hbus^ 
ohd  the  ^kingddfiii  will  attend.    They  ar^  endeavouring  td 
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injure  us  through  two  channels  at  the  same  time,  through  a 
certain'  great  quarter,  and  through  the  people.     They  are 
att^npting  to  alarm  the  first,  by  asserting  that  this  bill  in- 
creases the  influence  of  ministry  against  the  crown ;  and  rous- 
ing the  people,  u^der  an  idea  that  it  increases  the  influence 
of  the  crown  against  them.     That  they  will  fidl  in  bodi  I 
doubt  not.     In  Uie  great  quarter  I  trust  they  are  well  under- 
stood, and  the  princely  mind  of  that  high  person  is  a  secu- 
rity against  their  devices :  they  are  running  swiftly  to  take  off 
whatever  little  imposition  might  have  been  put  upon  any  part, 
even  of  the  multitude.     And  I  wish  to  rescue  the  character 
of  the  public  understanding  from  the  contemptuous  implicar 
tion,  that  it  is  capable  of  being  gulled  by  such  artifices.    I 
feel  for  my  country's  honour  if^en  I  say,  that  Englishmen, 
firee  themselves,  and  fond  of  giving  fireedom  to  others,  disdain 
these  stratagems,  and  are  equally  above  the  silliness  of  cre^ 
diting  the  revilers  of  this  act,  as  above  the  baseness  of  con- 
federating or  making  common  cause  with  those  who  would 
support  a  system  which  has  dishonoured  this  country,  and 
which  keeps  thirty  millions  of  the  human  race  in  wretched- 
ness.    I  make  allowances  for  the  hair-brained  headstrong  de- 
lusions of  foQy  and  ignorance,  and  the  effects  of  design.    To 
such  evils  every  measure  is  liable,  and  every  man  must  ex- 
pect a  portion  of  the  consequence.     But  for  the  serious  and 
ffrave  determinations  of  the  public  judsm^it  I  have   the 
highest  value ;  I  ever  had,  and  ever  shall  have.     If  it  be  a 
weakness,  I  confess  it,  that  to  lose  the  good  opinion  of  even 
the  meanest  man,  gives  me  some  pain ;  and  whatever  triumph 
my  enemies  can  derive  from  such  a  fi'ame  of  mind,  they  ate 
wdcome  to.     I  do  not,  afler  the  example  of  the  honourable 
gentleman  who  began  this  debate,  hold  the  opinion  of  con- 
8titi,ients  in  disparagejoient.     The  clear  and  decided  opiniop 
of  the  more  reasonable  and  respectable  should,  in  my  mind, 
weigh  with  the  member  upon  the. same  principle,  that  I  think 
the  voice  of  the  nation  ;should  prevail  in  this  House,  and  in 
every  other,  place.     But  when  the  representative  yields  to  the 
coniitituent,  it  should  indeed  be^by  the  majority  of  the  rea- 
aonable  and  respectable,  and  not,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  day  or 
two,  some  of  the  honestest  men  in  England  voting  against 
the  most  popular  tax  ever  introduced  into  this  House,  ip  di- 
rect opposition  to  their .  ovm  conviction,  and  not  upon  the 
opinion  of  either  the  more  respectable  or  reasonable  class  of 
their  constituents. 

My  noble  friend,  (Lord  John  Cavendish,)  with  his  charac- 
teristic spirit,  has  said,  that  we  n^ver  sought  power  by  cabal 
or  intrigue,  or  under-hand  operations;  and  this  he  said  j& 
reply  to  an  honourable  gentleman,  (Mr.  Thomas  Pitt,)  wljose 
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coa^ct  (fenuMistrates  that  he  thinks  those  the  surest  path  for 
his  friends.  This  bill,  jas  a  ground  of  oontentiony  is  rarcical ; 
this  bill,  if  it  admitted  it,  would  be  combated  upon  its  in- 
trinsic qualities,  and  not  byabusiui?  the  coalition,  or  raising 
a  clamour  about  inftnence :  but  wny  do  not  the  gentlemen 
speak  out  &irly,  as  we  do ;  and  then  let  the  world  judge  be- 
tween us?  Our  loye  and  loyalty  to  the  soverdgn  are  as  ar- 
dent and  firm  as  their  owiu  Yet  the  broad  basis  of  public 
character,  upon  which  we  received,  is  the  principle  by  which 
we  hope  to  retain  this  power;  convinced  as  we  are  that  the 
surest  rood  to  the  &vour  of  the  prince^  is  by  serving  him 
with  zeal  and  fidelity;  that  the  safest  path  to  popularity,  is 
by  reducing  the  burden,  and  restoring  the  glory  of  the  na- 
tion. Let  Uiose  [looking  at  Mr.  Jenkinson]  who  aim  at  office 
by  oAker  means,  by  inscrutable  and  mysterious  methods, 
speak  out ;  or,  if  they  will  not,  let  the  world  know  it  is  be- 
cause their  arts  will  not  bear  examination,  and  that  their 
safety  consists  in  their  obscurity.  Our  principles  are  well 
known;  and  I  would  rather  perish  with  them,  than  prosper 
with  any  other. 

The  honourable  gentleman  under  the  gallery  (Mr.  Martin) 
also  says,  he  dislikes  sjrstematic  opposition.  Whether  per- 
petually rising  up  with  peevish,  capricious  objections  to  every 
thing  proposed  by  us,  deserve  that  name  or  not,  I  leave  the 
genUeman  hims^  to  determine,  and  the  House  to  reflect 
upon  that  kind  of  conduct  which  condemns  the  theory  of  its 
o.wa  constant  praibtice;  but  I  meet  the  gentleman  directly 
upon  die  principle  of  the  term.  He  dislQces  systematic  op- 
position; now,  I  like  it.  A  systematic  opposition  to  a  dw- 
gerous  government  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  noble  employment 
for  the  brightest  faculties  ;^and  k  the  honourable  gentleman 
thinks  our  administration  a  bad  one^  he  is  right  to  contribute 
to  its  downfid.  Oppo>sition  is  natural  in  sum  a  political  sys- 
tem as  ours;  it  has  subsisted  in  all  such  governments;  and 
perhaps  it  is  necessary.  But  to  those  who  oppose  it,  it  is  ex- 
tremely essentia  that  their  manner  of  conducting  it  should 
not  incur  a  suspicion  of  their  motives.  If  they  appear  to 
oppose  from  disappointment,  fix>m  mortification,  from  pique, 
from  whim,  the  people  will  be  against  them.  If  they  oppose 
from  public  principle,  from  love  of  their  country  rather  than 
batred  to  administration,  from  evident  conviction  of  the  bad- 
ness of  measures,  and  a  fiill  persuasion  that  in  their  resistance 
to  men,  they  are  aiming  at  the  public  welfare,  the  people  will 
be  with  them.  We  opposed  upon  these  principles,  and  the 
people  were  with  us;  if  we  are  opposed  upon  other  prin- 
ciples, they  will  not  be  against  us.  Much  labour  has  bera 
employed  to  infuse  a  prejiulice  upon  the  pressotmlsgect;  and 
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I  have  the  satisfaction  to  bdieve,  that  the  labour  has  been 
firuitless;  making,  however,  a  reasonable  exception  for  the 
mistakes  of  the  uninformed,  the  first  impressions  of  novelty, 
an<f  the  natural  result  of  deliberate  malice.  We  desire  to  be 
tried  by  the  test  of  this  biU,  and  risk  our  character  up(m  the 
issue;  confiding  thoroughly  in  the  good  sense,  the  justice^ 
and  the  spirit  of  Englishmen.  Not  lofty  sounds,  nor  se- 
lected epithets,  nor  passionate  declamation  in  this  House^ 
nor  all  the  sordid  efforts  of  interested  men  out  of  this  House 
— of  men  whose  acts  in  the  East  have  branded  the  British 
name,  and  whose  ill-gotten  opulence  is  working  through  a 
thousand  channels  to  delude  and  debauch  the  public  under- 
standing— can  fasten  odium  upon  this  measure^  or  drawdown 
obloquy  upon  the  authors  of  it.  We  have  been  tried  in  the 
cause  of  the  public;  and  until  we  desert  that  cause,  we  are 
Assured  of  public  confidence  and  protection. 

The  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Powys)  has  supposed  for 
me  a  soliloquy,  and  has  put  into  my  mouth  some  thingi 
which  I  do  not  think  are  likely  to  be  attributed  to  me:  he 
,  insinuates  that  I  was  incited  by  avarice,  or  ambition,  or  party 
i^irit.  I  have  fiulings  in  common  with  every  human  being, 
beside  my  ovm  peculiar  faults :  but  of  avarice  I  have  inde^ 
held  myself  guiMess.  My  abuse  has  been,  for  ni^ny  years, 
even  the  profession  of  several  people ;  it  was  their  traffic,  thar 
livelihood ;  yet  until  this  moment  I  knew  not  that  avarice  was 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  sins  imputed  to  me.  Ambition  I 
confess  I  have,  but  not  ambition  upon  a  narrow  bottom,  or 
built  upon  paltry  principles.  If,  from  the  devotion  of  my 
life  to  political  objects,  if  from  the  direction  of  my  industry 
to  the  attainment  of  some  knowledge  pf  the  constitution,  and 
the  true  interests  of  the  British  empire,  the  ambition  of  taking 
no  mean  part  in  those  acts  that  elevate  nations  and  make  a 
people  happy,  be  criminal,  that  ambition  I  acknowledge. 
And  as  to  party  spirit — that  I  feel  it,  that  I  have  been 
ever  under  its  impulse,  and  that  I  ever  shall,  is  what  I  pro- 
claim to  the  world.  That  I  am  one  of  a  party,  a  party  never 
known  to  sacrifice  the  interests,  or  barter  the  liberties  of  the 
nation  for  mercenarv  purposes,  for  personal  emolument  or 
honours;  a  party  linked  together  upon  principles  which  com- 
preh^d  whatever  is  dear  and  most  precious  to  free  men,  and 
essential  to  a  free  constitution,  is  my  pride  and  my  boast. 

The  honourable  gentleman  has  made  one  assertion,  which 
it  is  my  pride  to  confirm :  he  says  that  I  am  connected  with 
a  number  of  the  first  families  in  the  country.  Yes,  Sir,  I 
have  a-  peculiar  glory  that  a  body  of  men  renowned  for  their 
ancesliry,  important  for  their  possessions,  distinguished  fx 
their  personal  worth}  with  all  that  is  valuable  to  juen  at  st^lu^ 
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keredkary  fortunes  and  hereditary  honours,  deem  me  worthy 
of  thor  confidence.  With  such  men  I  am  something--* 
without  diem^  nothing.  My  reliance  is  upon  their  good  opi<-x 
jaion;  and  in  that  respect,  perhaps,  I  am  fortunate.  Although 
I  hare  a  just  confidence  in  my  own  integrity,  y^  as  I  am 
hot  man,  perhaps  it  is  well  that  I  have  no  choice  but  between 
my  own  eternal  disgrace  and  a  fiuthfiil  discharge  of  my  public 
duty.  Whilst  these  kind  of  men  are  overseen^  of  my  conduct, 
whilst  men  whose  uprightness  of  heart  and  spotless  hcmour 
are  even  proverbial  in  the  country  [looking  at  Lord  John 
Cavendidi]  are  the  watchmen  of  my  deeds,  it  is  a  pledge  to  the 
public  for  the  purily  and  rectitude  of  my  conduct.  The 
prosperity  and  honour  of  the  country  are  blended  with  the 
prosperity  and  honour  of  these  illustrious  persons.  They 
have  so  much  at  stake,  that  if  the  country  falls,  they  &11  with 
it;  and  to  count^iance  any  thing  against  its  interest,  would 
be  a  suicide  upon  themselves.  The  good  opinion  and  pro- 
tection of  these  men  is  a  security  to  the  nation  for  my  behap 
viour,  because  if  I  lose  them,  I  lose  my  all. 
.  Having  said  thus  much  upon  the  extraneous  subjects  intro- 
duced by  the  honourable  gentleman  into  the  debate,  I  «hall 
proceed  to  make  some  observations  upon  the  business  in  ques- 
tion.  When  the  learned  gentleman  brought  in  his  bill  last 
year,  the  House  saw  its  mghtful  features  with  just  horror ; 
but  a  very  good  method  was  adopted  to  soften  the  terrors  of 
the  extravagant  power  that  bill  vested  in  the  governor-gene- 
ral. The  name  of  a  noble  lord  (Comwallis)  was  sent  forth 
at  the  same  time,  whose  gfeat  character  lent  a  grace  to  a 
proposition,  which,  destitute  of  such  an  advi^ntage,  could  not 
be  listened  to  for  one  moment.  Now,  Sir,  observe  how  dif- 
ferently we  have  acted  upon  the  same  occasion.  Earl  Fiti- 
william  has  been  spoken  of  here  this  day,  in  those  terms  of 
adminition  with  which  his  name  is  always  mentioned.  Take 
notice,  however,  that  we  did  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  fiune 
of  hife  virtue  and  abilities  in  passing  this  bill  through  the 
House.  .  If  such  a  thing  were  to  have  taken  place  as  the  insti- 
tution of  an  Indian  secretaryship,  (according  to  the  suggestions 
of  some  gentlemen)  this  noble  lord  would  certainly  have 
been  the  very  person  whom,  for  my  part,  I  should  have  ad- 
vised his  majesty  to  invest  with  that  ofBce.  Yet,  although 
his  erect  mind  and  i^tless  honour  would  have  held  forth  to 
the  public  the  fullest  confidence  of  a  faithful  execution  of  its 
duties,  the  objections  in  regard  to  influence  upon  a  remove* 
able  officer,  are  tenfold  in  comparison  with  the  present  scheme. 
The  Home  must  now  see,  that  with  all  the  benefits  we  might 
derive  from  that  noble  lord's  character  1 — that  although  his 
iMbie  would  have  imparted  a  sanctity,  an  ornament,  and  an 
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honour  to  the  biU,  we  ushered  it  in  without  that  ceremoDy, 
to  stand  or  fidl  by  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  neither  shielding 
it  under  the  reputation,  nor  gracing  it  under  the  mioitle,  of 
any  man's  virtue.  Our  merit  will  be  more  in  this,  when  the 
names  of  those  are  known  whom  we  mean  to  propose  to  the 
House,  to  execute  this  commission.  [Name  them,  said  Mr. 
Arden,  across  the  House.]  I  will  not — I  will  not  name 
them ;  the  bill  shall  stand  or  fidl  by  its  own  merits,  without 
aid  or  injury  from  their  character.  An  honourable  gentle- 
man has  said  that  these  commissioners  will  be  made  up  of  our 
'^  adherents  and  cr^tures."  Sir,  there  is  nothiug  more  ea^ 
than  to  use  disparaging  terms;  yet  I  should  have  thought  the 
name  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam  would  have  given  a  fiur  pre6uin{^ 
tion  that  the  colleagues  we  shall  recommend  to  this  House  for 
the  co-execution  of  this  business  with  that  noble  Lord,  will 
not  be  of  a  description  to  merit  these  unhandsome  ^ithets. 
I  assure  the  honourable  gentleman  they  are  not.  I  assure 
him  they  are  not  men  whose  faculties  of  corrupting,  or  whose 
corruptibility,  will  give  any  alarm  to  this  Houses  or  to  the 
country;  they  are  men  whose  private  and  public  characters 
'  stand  high  and  untainted;  who  are  not  likely  to  oounteoance 
d^redation,  or  participate  in  the  spoils  of  rapacity.  They  are 
not  men  to  screen  delinquency,  or  to  pollute  the  service  by 
.disgraceful  appointments.  Would  such  men  as  Earl  Fitz- 
'William  suffer  unbecoming  appointments  to  be  made?  Is  Earl 
Fitzwilliam  a  man  likely  to  do  the  dirty  work  of  a  minister? 
If  they,  for  instance,  were  to  nominate  a  Paul  Benfield  to  go 
to  India  in  the  Supreme  Council,  would  Earl  Fitzwilliam 
subscribe  to  his  appointment?  This  is  the  benefit  of  having  a 
commission  of  high  honour,  chary  of  rq)utation,  noUe  and 
pure  in  their  sentiments,  superior  to  the  little  jobs  and  traffic 
of  political  intrigue. 

But  this  bill.  Sir,  presumes  not  upon  the  probity  of  the 
men ;  it  looks  to  the  future  possibility  of  dissimilar  successors, 
and  to  the  morality  of  the  present  commissioners,  who  are 
merely  human,  and  therefore  not  incapable  of  alteration. 
Under  all  the  caution  of  this  bill,  with  the  responsibilily  it 
imposes,  I  will  take  upon  me  to  say,  that  if  the  aggregate 
body  of  this  Board  determined  to  use  all  its  powermr  the 
purpose  of  corruption,  this  House,  and  the  people  at  large, 
would  have  less  to  dread  from  them,  in  the  way  of  influence^ 
than  from  a  few  Asiatics  who  will  probably  be  displaced  in 
consequence  of  this  arrangement,  some  of  whom  will  return 
,to  this  country  with  a  million,  some  with  seven  hundred 
thousand,  some  with  five^  beside  the  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  of  others,  who  are  cut  off  in  their  career  by  die 
hand  of  &te.    An  iaundation  of  such  wealth  is  fiur  mate  dan- 
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gerooB  tium  any  influaice  tlmt  is  likely  to  spring  from  a  plan 
of  government  so  constituted  as  the  one  prcqM>6ed — whether- 
the  operation  of  sach  a  mass  of  wealth  be  considered  in  its 
prol)id>le  effects,  upon  the  principles  of  the  members  of  this 
House,  or  the  manners  of  die  people  at  larger  more  especially' 
when  a  reflection  that  Orientalists  are  in  general  the  most 
exemplary  dass  of  j/eople  in  their  morals,  and  in  their  de> 
pcMTtment  the  moslr  moderate,  and  corresponding  with  the  dis« 
tinetton  of  their  high  birth  and  fiimily,  furnishes  a  very  reason- 
able presumption,  that  the  expenditure  of  their  money  will  be 
much  about  as  honourable  as  its  acquirement. 

I  shall  now,  Sir,  conclncfe  my  speech  with  a  few  words  up- 
on the  opinion  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt). 
Hessrys,  he  will  stake  bis  character  upon  the  danger  of  this 
bilL     I  meet  him  in  his  own  phrase,  and  oppose  him,  charac* 
ter  to  character ;  I  risk  my  all  upon  the  excellence  of  this  bill ; 
I  risk  upon  it  whatever  is  most  dear  to  me,  whatever  men  most 
value,  theduuracter  of  integrity,  of  talents,  of  h<mour,  of  pre* 
sent  reputation  and  iiiture  &me ;  these,  and  whatever  else  is 
precious  to  me^  I  stake  upon  the  constitutional  safety,  the  en- 
larged policy,  the  equity,  and  the  wisdom  of  this  measure,  and 
have  no  fear  in  saying,  (whatever  may  be  the  fete  of  its  au- 
thors) that  this  bill  will  produce  to  this  country  every  blessing 
of  commerce  and  revenue ;  and  that  by  extending  a  generou;^ 
and  humane  government  over  those  millicms  whom  the  inscru- 
table destinations  of  Providence  have  placed  under  us  in  the 
remotest  regions  of  the  earth,  it  will  consecrate  the  name  of 
England  amongst  the  noblest  of  nations. 

mt.  Fox  then  recapitulated  the  heads  of  his  speech,  and 
sat  down.     He  was  upon  his  legs  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  House  divided  on  the  ques- 
don,  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair : 

Tdlers.  Tellers. 

v„.«   ("Mr. Eden       1  ^^„  vr^^o   f LordMahonl  ,^^ 

Y^^«  iMr.  Sheridan}  ^'7 Noes  {Mr.Arden   ^^3- 

So  it  was  resolve^  in  the  affirmative. 

December  8. 

On  the  3rd  of  December  the  bill  was  committed,  and  the  per- 
sons  nominated  to  be  commissioners  or  directors  were,  the  Earl 
FitzwiUiam,  Mr.  Frederick  Montagu,  Lord  Lewisham,  Mr.  George 
Augustus  North,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliott,  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  and  Mr. 
Gregory.  On  the  8th,  Mr.  Secretary  Fox  moved  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill  <'  for  vesting  the  afiairs  of  the  East-India  Company 
m  the  hands  of  certain  commissioners  for  the  benefit  of  the  proprie* 
Um  and  the  public."    This  occasioned  a  warm  debate,  which  lasted; 
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tSk  three  in  the  morning*     In  reply  to  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Powysy  Mr*  Sc<^  and  Lord  Mulgrave, 

Mr*  Secretary  Fox  rose,  not,  he  said,  so  much  to  remove 
the  un&vourable  opinions  gentlemen  had  of  his  conduct  as  a 
minister,  as  to  wipe  off  the  infamy  and  reproach  they  had,  in 
the  course  of  that  debate,  been  pleased  to  cast  upon  his  repu- 
tation as  a  man.     He  thought  he  had  been  very  unhandsome- 
ly treated.      It  was  not  enough  that  gentlemen  had  allowed 
him  no  goodness,  no  virtue,  no  merit  whatever;  they  had  as- 
cribed to  him  many  positive  defects,  and  had  e^ressed  their 
malice^  for  he  would  call  it  nothing  but  malice,  with  all  the 
virulence  and  all  the  malignity  which  fimcy  could  invent 
There  was  one  circumstance  of  crimination  which  he  took  ex- 
ceedingly ill.     An  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Powys)  had 
charg^  him  with  a  species  of  delinquency  which  toudied  his 
feelings  more  than  any  other,  because  the  only  principle  from 
which  it  could  flow,  was  a  principle  the  most  c^posite  of  all 
others  to  those  by  which  he  was  actuated*     That  honourable 
gentleman  had  said,  that  in  consequence  of  the  great  majority 
which  ministers  had  in  that  House,  he  had  insulted  the  weaker 
party — in  his  own  words,  or  something  like  his  own  words, 
^^  triumphed  oyer  the  impotence  of  independent  members."  It 
was,  he  said,  a  cruel  insinuation ;  and  it  was  as  unjust  as  it  wiis 
cruel.     It  supposed  him  guilty^  of  a  crime  which  he  never  was 
enable  of  conceiving;  and  it  plainly  declared,  that  all  his  pro- 
fessions of  candour,  of  disinterestedness,  and  of  attachment  to 
the  sacred  rights  of  mankind,  were  nothing  but  words,  delusive 
,  words,  framed  for  some  other  purpose.     He  desired  that  the 
honourable  gentleman  who  had  spoken  of  him  withsomnchfree- 
dom,  might  DC  assured  that  no  e:|cpressions  that  ever  had  fallen 
from  him,  were  ever  meant  to  apply  to  him^    He  did  not  know 
that  he  had  ever  said  .any  thmg  petsonal ;  if  he  had,  it  was 
aimed  at  those  self-important  members,  who  were  so  fond  of 
their  own  conceits,  and  who  thought  every  thing  they  uttered 
should  be  received  as  a  law.     He  was  not  certain  that  he  bad 
not  some  time  or  other  spoken  with  that  intention;  but  to 
blame  the  honourable  gentleman,  who  seemed  so  much  cha- 
grined, would  have  been  among  the  last  things  that  yrould  have 
struck  him.     His  virtue^  his  patriotism,  his  commendable  zeal, 
aU  conspired  to  forbid  any  such  impeachment. 

Mr.  Fox  here  observed^  that  gentlemen  had  that  night  dis- 
covered uncommon  warmth  in  the  cause  they  were  engaged  in. 
They  had  been  very  earnest  to  thwart  and  oppose  his  wishes. 
They  had  also  shewn  skill  in  their  mode  of  attack  on  him: 
tbey  haid  placed  a  learned  and  eloquent  member  (Mr,  Scott) 
in  £ront|  and  he  had  certainly  acquitted  himself  ably.    But 
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lie  wm&  not  yefcovertfaiown;  he  trasted  to  the  goodness  of  his 
cause,  and  the  suj^rt  of  his  friends  for  success.  A  noble  lord 
(Mulgrave)  had  said  much  on  theimminent  dangerthat  had  been 
lirougfat  upon  the  state^  by  the  accession  of  influence  which  the 
crown  was  about  to  receive.  That  noble  lord,  and  almost  every 
other  goitleman  who  had  spoken,  had  deprecated  that  influence, 
and  at  the  same  time  had  beheld  with  astonishment  the  change 
of  principles  which  sensibly  appeared  in  him  (Mr.  Fox) 
in  all  his  late  proceedings;  but  he  could  easily  satisfy  them,  if 
they  would  be  satisfied,  of  the  ^oundless  nature  of  dieir  fears 
in  die  first  instance,  and  of  their  deception  in  the  other.  The 
influence  they  so  much  dreaded,  was  not  an  influence  that  would 
revert  to  the  crown ;  it  might  revert  to  the  crown ;  tBat  was 
not  impossible;  but  it  was  more  likely  to  return  to  the  inde- 
pendent members  of  that  House;  to  those  very  members,  with 
grasping  at  whose  indisputable  rights,  he  was  now  accused — 
but  fidsely  accused.  Respecting  the  change  of  my  principles, 
said  Mr.  Fox,  I  declare,  that  I  am  sensible  of  no  such  change; 
none  such  has  taken  place :  at  this  very  moment  I  entertain 
die  same  jealousies  of  the  rights  of  parliament,  and  of  the 
people;  and  I  watch  with  the  same  circumspection  that  ever  I 
did,  every  d^ee  of  undue  patronage  or  influence  which  the 
crown  may  acquire.  When  I  went  into  office,  the  power  of 
the  crown  had  been-  diminished:  the  different  powers  iu  the 
state  were  pretty  equally  poised ;  that  was  a  state  I  wished  to 
see  them  in,  and  it  is  a  state  that  they  shall  always  continue  In, 
if  my  best  exertions  can  effect  that  desirable  object.  With  re- 
gard to  the  bankruptcy  of  the  state,  the  learned  gentleman 
(Mr.  Scott)  who  has  said  so  much,  has  told  us  that  the  state- 
ment of  another  learned  gentleman,  who  is  now  absent,  was 
such  and  such,  and  that  he  had  advanced  such  stubborn  facts 
that  nothing  could  resist  them.  Is'it  fkir  thus  to  combat  one 
with  the  opinions  of  a  man  who  is  not  here  to  give  his  reasons? 
But  this  is  the  way,  the  unfair  way,  in  which  I  am  attacked ; 
every  gentleman  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House  has  set  his 
teirors  in  array  before  me;  but  I  am  not  to  be  terrified.  I 
understand  their  terror;  and  I  give  it  its  proper  appdlation,  it 
is  nothing  but  envenomed  malice.  , 

Mr.  Pox  then  observed,  that  his  bill  had  been  violently  op- 
posed in  all  its  stages ;  but  it  stood  on  so  secure  a  basis,  and, 
what  some  gentleman  might  wonder  to  hear  him  say,  it  was  so 
popular,  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  trust  its  issue  to  the  decision 
of  the  public  It  had  been  absurdly  said,  that  the  present 
IhUs  both  increased  and  decreasea  the  power  of  the  crown.  In^ 
God's  name^  said  he,  what  ^  power  or  influence  does  my  bill 
take  from  the  crown  that  it  possessed  before?  Or  what  power 
does  it  add  which  it  did  not  possess  before  ?  The  bill  takes  no 
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influence  from  the  crown;  fanat  it  adds  a  good  deal  to  paiiiaF 
ment ;  and  if  it  be  doubtful  in  any  of  its  tendencies,  it  is  the 
duty  of  parliament  to  examine  it  carefully,  and  to  try  to  cor- 
rect its  defects.  The  right  honourable  secretary  concluded 
with  asserting  the  rights  oFthe  independent  members;  and 
with  declaring,  that  to  deprive  them  of  any  of  those  rights 
would  be  the  last  act  of  which  he  was  capable. 

The  other  speakers  in  support  of  the  motion  were,  Mr.  Nichols, 
Mr.  John  Luttrell,  General  Burgoyne,  Mr.  Anstruther,  Mr.  Adam» 
Mr.  ^rskine,  the  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Rigby^  Mr. .  Sheridan, 
and  Mr.  Courtenay.  The  speakers  gainst  the  motion  were  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Wilkes,  Mr.  W.  Grenville,  Mr.Martin,  Sir  Richard 
Hill,  Mr.  W.  Pitt,  Mr.  Arden,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr  Jenkinson, 
Mr.  Dundas,  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  Sir  W^tkin  Lewes,  Mr.  Alderman 
Townshend,  Mr.  Alderman  Sawbridge,  and  Mr.  flood.  On  a  divi- 
sion the  nmnbers  were 

Tellers.        .  Tellers. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time  and  passed ;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  Mr.  Fox,  attended  by  a  great  number  of  members  pre- 
sented it  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

December  I  J. 

Up  to  the  period    of  the  preceding  debate,  no   symptoms 
had  appeared,  at  least  to  the  public  eye,  that  indicated  the  ap- 
proacning  fate  both  of  the  bill  and  its  authors.    Great  pains,  in- 
deed, were  taken,  and  with  considerable  success,  by  an  almost 
incredible  circulation  of  pamphlets  and  political  engravings,  to  in- 
flame the  nation  against  the  measures  and  the  persons  of  adminis- 
tration ;  and  it  was  also  remarked,  that  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
several  of  that  description  of  members,  well  known  by  the  name  of 
king's  friends,  ^ave  tneir  votes  on  the  side  of  opposition.    But  it 
was  generally  imagined,  that  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  ministry 
was  too  strong  to  be  shook  by  the  breath  of  popular  clamour,  so 
on  the  other,  it  seemed  to  the  last  decree  improbable  that  diey 
should  have  adopted  a  mSasure  of  such  infinite  importance,  either 
without  knowing,  or  contrary  to  the  inclinations  of  the  king.    On 
the  first  reading  of  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Earl  Temple^ 
Lord  Thurlow,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  expressed  their  ab* 
horrence  of  the  measure  in  the  strongest  and  most  unqualified 
terms.    A  brilliant  panegyric  on  Mr.  Hastings  was  pronounced  by 
Lord  Thurlow,  and  the  nourishing  state  of  the  company's  affiurs 
insisted  on;    After  a  short  debate  relative  to  the  production  of 
papers,  on  which  the  lords  in  opposition  did  not  choose  to  diride 
the  house,  the  second  reading  was  fixed  for  Monday,  Decensber 
]!5th.    In  the  mean  time,  various  rumours  began  to  circulate,  re- 
lative to  some  extraordinary  motions  in  the  interior  of  the  court 
It  was  confidently  affirmed,  that  on  the  1 1  th  of  December  tlie  Jaog 
signified  to  the  £arl  Temple,  who  had  been  ord^ed  toattendhuB 
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in  At  dotet  for  that  purpose,  his  disapprobation  oi  the  India  biU,  • 
and  aslhorized  him  to  declare  the  same  to  such  persons  as  he  might,^ 
diinkfut ;  that  a  written  note  was  put  into  his  hands,  in  which  his^ 
n^esty  declared  **  That  he  should  deem  those  who  should  vote 
for  it  not  only  not  his  friends,  but  his  enemies ;  and  that  if  he 
(LfOrd  Temple)  could  put  this  in  stronger  words,  he  had  full  au- 
thority to  do  so."    And,  lastly,  that  m  consequence  of  this  ao« 
thority,  communications  had  been  made  to  the  same  purport  to 
several  peers  in  the  upper  house ;  and  particularly  to  those  whose 
offices  obliged  themUo  attend  the  kins's  person.    Some  extraor*- 
dinary  circumstances,  which  himpened  on  the  15  th  of  December, 
the  wy  of  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  confirmed  the  probability 
of  the  truth  of  these  reports.    Several  lords,  who  had  entrusted 
their  proxies  to  the  minister  and  his  friends,  withdrew  them  only 
a  few  hours  before  the  house  met ;  and  others,  whose  support  he 
had  every  reason  to  expect,  gave  their  votes  on  the  side  of  opposi** 
tion.     On  the  division,  which  took  place  upon  a  question  .pf  ad- 
journment, the  ministers  were  left  in  a  minority  of  79  to  87.    The 
same  day  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Baker, 
took  into  consideration  the  reports  above  alluded  to.    He  staled, 
shortly,  that  the  public  notoriety,  both  of  the  fact  itself  and  of  the 
eSectB  it  had  produced,  called  on  the  house,  which  was  the  natu« 
ral  guardian  of  the  constitution,  for  their  immediate  interference. 
He  divided  the  criminality  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  report  into 
two  parts;  first,  the  giving  secret  advice  to. the  crown;  and,  se- 
condly, the  use  that  had  been  made  of  his  majesty's  name,  fbr  the 
purpose  of  influencing  the  votes  of  members  of  parliament  in  a  mat- 
ter depending  before  them.    The  first,  he  contended,  was  a  direct 
and  dai^rous  attack  upon  the  constitution.  -  The  law  declared 
that  ^  the  King  could  do  no  wrong :'  and  therefore  had  wisely  made 
his  ministers  amenable  for  all  Ste  measures  of  his  government. 
This  was  of  the  very  essence  of  the  constitution,  which  could  no 
longer  subsist,  if  persons  unknown,  and  upon  whom,  consequently, 
no  responsibility  could  attach,  were  allowed  to  give  secret  adyice 
to  the  crown.    With  regard  to  the  second,  Mr.  Baker  j^roved,  from 
the  journals,  that  to  make  any  reference  to  the  opinion  of  thti 
king,  on  a  bill  depending  in  either  house,  had  always  been  judged 
a  high  breach  of  tiie  pnvileges  of  parliament;  he  therefore  con^ 
eluded  with  moving,  **  That  it  is  now  necessary  to  declare,  that 
to  report  ainy  opinion,  or  pretended  opinion,  of  his  majesty,  upoii 
any  bill  or  olher  proceeding,  depaiiding  in  either  house  of  parlia^ 
ment,  With  at  view  to  influence  the  vot^s  of  the  members,  is  a  high 
crime  and  misdemeanor,  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  crown, 
a  breach  of  the  fundamental  privileges  of  parliament,  and  subversive 
to  the  constitution  of  this  country.      The  motion  was  seconded  by 
Lord  Maitland,  and  strongly  opposed  by  Mr.  William  Pitt,  whtO 
urged  the  impropriety  of  proceeding  on  mere  unauthenticated  ru- 
mours ;  allocking,   at  the  same  time,  that  if  such  rumours  were 
judged  a  proper  foundation  for  the  house  to  proceed  upon,  there 
were  rumours  circulated  with  equal  industry,  in  which  'the  Bwaam 
me  waa  made  of  his  majesty's  name  in  &vour  of  the  bill,  that  had 
hem  bo  much  condemns  when  supposed  to  have  been  liaed  in  opp 
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position  to  it.  With  respect  to  the  effects  which  had  been  adduced 
as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  report,  if  they  referred  to  a  late  divi« 
sion  in  the  other  house,  he  thought  the  premises  did  not  warrant 
the  conclusion,  as  it  was  no  very  unusual  thing  for  the  lords  to  re- 
ject a  bill  that  had  been  passed  by  the  commons,  without  the  small- 
est suspicion  of  imdue  influence.  With  respect  to  the  criminalitj 
of  the  facts  which  were  the  subject  of  these  reports,  he  denied  that 
it  was  criminal  in  any  of  the  peers,  who  were  the  aclpiowled^ed 
hereditary  counsellors  of  the  crown,  to  give  his  advice  to  the  long 
in  any  case  whatever ;  and  as  to  the  breach  of  the  privileges  of  par- 
liament, he  contended,  that  the  precedents  which  had  been  read 
from  the  journals,  though  selected  from  the  glorious  times  of  King 
Charles  I.  were  in  nowise  applicable  to  the  present  case.  Mr.  Pitt 
concluded  his  speech  with  reproaching  the  ministers  for  their  base 
attachment  to  their  offices,  though,  upon  their  own  state  of  the 
case,  they  had  lost  their  power,  and  no  longer  professed  the  confi- 
dence of  tiieir  prince. 

Mr.  Secretary  Fox  spoke  to  the  following.eflfect: 
I  did  not  intend,  Sir,  to  have  said  any  thing  in  addition  to 
what  has  been  already  urged  so  ably  in  favour  of  the  resolu- 
tion now  agitated.  In  my  own  opinion,  its  propriety  and  ne- 
cessity, are  compleatly  and  substantially  established.  A  few 
particulars,  suggested  in  the  course  of  the  debate  by  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  of  tlie  house,  maybe  thought,  however, 
to  merit  some  animadversion.  And,  once  for  aU,  let  no  man 
complain  of  strong  language.  Things  are  now  arrived  at 
such  a  crisis  as  renders  it  impossible  to  speak  without  warmth. 
Delicacy  and  reserve  are  criminal  where  the  interests  of  Eng- 
lishmen are  at  hazard.  The  various  points  in  dispute  strike 
to  the  heart;  and  it  were  unmanly  and  pusillanimous  to  wrap 
up  in  smooth  and  deceitful  colours,  objects  which,  in  their 
nature  and  consequences,  are  calculated  to  fill  the  House  and 
the  country  with  a  mixture  of  indignation  and  horror. 

This,  at  least,  has  made  such  an  impression  on  my  mind, 
that  I  never  felt  so ^ much  anxiety;   I  never  addressed  this 
House  under  such  a  pressure  of  impending  mischief;  I  never 
trembled  so  much  for  public  liberty  as  I  now  do.     The  ques- 
tion before  the  House  involves' the  rights  of  parliament  in  all 
their  consequences  and  extent.     These  rights  are  the  basis  of 
our  constitution,  and  form  the  spirit  of  whatever  discrimi- 
jiates  the  government  of  a  free  country.     And  have  not  these 
been  threatened  and  assaulted  ?   Can  they  exist  a  moment  in 
opposition  to  such  an  interference  as  is  supposed  by  the  reso- 
lution, as  has  been  stated  by  severid  honourable  gentlemen^ 
to  have  taken  place?    No:  human  nature  is  not  sufficiently 
perfect  to  resist  the  weight  of  such  a  temptation,     ^^/h&h 
therefore,  shall  the  House  assert  its  dignity,  its  independence, 
its  prerogatives,  by  a  resolute  and  unequiyocal  declaration  of 
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b11  its  legal  and  constitational  powers,  bnt  in  the  instant  of 
th^  danger?  The  disease^  Sir,  is  come  to  a  crisis;  ^ndnow 
is  the  juncture  which  destines  th6  patient  to  live  or  die.  We 
are  called  to  sanctify  or  oppose  an  absolute  extinction  of  all 
for  which  our  ancestors  struggled  and  expired*  We  are 
called  to  protect  and  defend,  not  oqly  the  stipulated  franchises 
of  Englishmen,  but  the  sacred  privil^es  of  humanity.  We 
are  caUed  to  protract  the  ruin  of  tlie  constitution.  The  de- 
liberations of  this  night  must  decide  whether  we  are  to  be 
fireemen  or  slaves ;  whether  the  House  of  Commons  be  the 
palladium  of  liberty,  or  the  organ  of  despotism;  whether  we 
are  henceforth  to  possess  a  voice  of  our  own,  or  to  be  only 
the  mere  mechanical  echo  of  secret  influence.  Is  there  an  in- 
dividual, who  feels  for  his  own  honour,  callous  to  an  appre- 
hension of  such  a  consequence  as  this  ?  Does  not  every  regard 
which  he  owes  to  a  body  who  cannot  be  d^raded  without  his 
disgrace,  who  cannot  expire  without  involving  his  fate,  rouse 
his  indignation,  and  excite  him  to  every  ^certion,  both  in  his 
indiyidiial  and  delegated  capacity,  which  can  reprobate,  sus- 
pend, or  destroy  a  practice  so  inimical  to  public  prosperity, 
-as  well  as  hostile  to  the  veky  existence  of  this  House  ? 

But  what  is  this  resolution  ?  It  has  been  called,  with  great 
technical  acuteness,  a  truism,  which  seems  as  incapalne  of 
discussion  as  it  is  of  proof.  The  foundation  of  it,  however, 
is  a  matter  of  such  general  and  palpable  notoriety,  as  to  put 
every  degree  of  scepticism  to  defiance.  Rumours  of  a  most 
extraordinary  nature  have  been  desseminated  in  no  common 
way,  and  by  no  inferior  agents.  A  noble  earl  is  said  to  have 
used  the  name  of  majesty  with  the  obvious  and  express  inten- 
tion of  a£fecting  the  decisions  of  the  legislature  concerning  a 
bill,  of  infinite  consequence  to,  thirty  miUions  of  people,  pend- 
ing in  parliament.  The  nature  of  this  debate  will  not  allow 
me  to  avoid  the  mention  of  names.  The  reality  of  reports  cir- 
<;ulating,  and  operating  to  a  certain  degree,  is  equally  ad- 
mitted on  all  sides  of  the  house*  The  arguments  urged  to 
defeat  the  use  which  is  made  of  this  fact  by  the  resmution 
smder  discussion,  are  far  from  contradicting  its  veracity.  No: 
its  validity  is  supposed;  the  consequences  only,  which  we  im- 
pute to  that  circumstance,  are  disputed.  No  man  has  yet 
ventured,  or  dares  to  venture,  to  stand  forth,  and  say,  in  so 
many  words,  that  it  does  not  exist.  This  would  certainly 
&iish  the  contest  much  to  the  honour  of  the  nobleman  con* 
eemed,  but  still  more  to  the  satisfaction  of  this  House  and 
Ibe  tranquillity  of  the  public.  His  honourable  relation,  who 
dares  the  House  to  a  specific  charge,  leaves  that  whole  load 
<€' suspicion  and  crimination  on  the  character  he  would 
defi»d,  unbroken,  undiminished,  and  unequivocal    This  may 
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pot  be  so  much  owin^  to  a  conscioosness  of  deliiiquenqrs  as  a 
sentiment  of  pride:  pride  is  the  passion  of  little^  dark,  intriguing 
minds;  and  nothing  but  the  truth  of  the  charge  can,  in  the  pre- 
sent cascsi  be  more  mcompaHble  with  every  principle  of  recti« 
tude  and  virtue.     Tlii^  rumour  has  been  treated  with  a  levity 
which  amounts  to  a  sarcasi^  or  lampoon  on  the  dignity  of  tm 
House.     But  I  will  tell  gentlemen  it  is  not  a  newspaper  sur- 
mise, but  something  much  stronger  and  more  serious ;  there  is 
a  written  record  to  be  produced.     This  letter  (pulling  it  out 
of  his  pocket)  is  not  to  be ,  put  in  the  balance  with  the  lye  df 
the  day.    It  states,  that  ^^  his  majesty  allowed  Earl  Temple  to 
say,  that  whoever  voted  for  the  India  bill,  were  not  only  not 
his  friends,   but  he  should  consider  them  'as  his  eneniie& 
And  if  these  words  were  not  strong  enough,  Earl  Temple 
might  use  whatever  words  he  might  deem  stronger,  or  more 
to  the  purpose."      Is  this  parhamentaiy,   or  is  it  truth? 
Where  is  the  man  who  dares  to  affirm  the  one  or  deny  the 
other  ?  or  to  say,  that  he  believes  in  his  conscience  such  a 
rumour  was  not  calculated  to  produce  an  immediate  eflfect? 
It  certainly  tended,  in  the  first  instance,  to  vilify,  in  the  gros&* 
est  and  most  violent  manner,  the  proceedings  of  parliament. 
It  savs  to  the  public,  that  we  are  not  equal  to  our  trust ;  that 
we  either  ignorantly  or  wilfiilly  betray  the  interest  of  our  con- 
stituents; and  that  we  are  not  to  be  guided  in  our  decisions 
by  their  convictions  or  our  own,  but  by  that  unseen  and  mjrs- 
terious  authority,  to  whom  the  sovereign,  his  counsellor^  w^ 
the  legislature,  are^  only  the  blind  and  passive  instruments. 
Both  Houses  of  parliament  are  consequently  parties  in  the 
contest,  and  reduced,  by  this  unfortunate  and  wicked  advice^ 
,to  the  predicament  of  a  man  struggling  for  his  life.     We  are 
robbed  of  our  rights,  with  a  menace  of  immediate  destruction 
before  our  face.     From  this  moment,  fare^u'el  to  every  indepai- 
dent  measure  i  Whenever  the  liberties  of  the  people,  the  rights 
of  private  property,  or  the  still  more  sacred  and  invaluable 
privileges  of  personal  safety,  invaded,  violated,  or  in  danger, 
are  vindicated  by  this  House,  where  alone  they  can  be  legally 
and  effectually  redressed,  the  hopes  of  the  public,  anxioii% 
eager  and  panting  for  the  issue,  are  whispered  away^  and  for 
ever  suppressed  by  the  breath  of  secret  influence.     A  parliar 
ment  thus  fettered  and  controlled,  without  spirit  and  without 
freedom,  ^stead  of  limiting,  extends,  substantiates,  and  esta- 
blishes b^ond  all  precedent,  latitude,  or  condition,  the  prerCH 
^tives  of  the  crown.  But,  though  the  British  House  of  Com- 
inops  were  so  shamefully  lost  to  its  own  weight  in  the  constitu- 
tion, wer^  so  unmindful  of  its  fonper  strtiggles  and  triumphs 
/  jn  the  great  cause  of  liberty  and  mankind,  were  so  indiflforcait 
and  treach^ous.  to  those  primary  olgeets  and  oonoenia  ftr 
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wfak^  It  was  originally*  instituted,  I  trust  the  characteristic 
spirit  of  this  country  is  still  equal  to  the  trial;  I  trust  English- 
sien  will  be  as  jealous  of  secret  influence  as  superior  to  open  vio- 
lence ;  I  trust  they  are  not  more  ready  to  defend  their  interests 
against  foreijp  depredation  and  insult,  than  to  encounter  and 
defisat  this  midnight  conspiracy  against  the  constitution. 

The  proposition  of  this  evening  is,  therefore,  founded  on  a 
fact  the  most  extraordinary  and  alarming  this  country  could 
possibly  hear;  a  fact,  which  strikes  at  the  great  bulwark  of  our 
liberties,  and  goes  to  an  absolute  annihilation,  not  of  our  char- 
tered rights  only,  but  those  radical  and  fundamental  ones 
whidh  are  paramount  to  all  charters,  which  were  consigned  to 
our  care  by  the  severe!^  disposition  of  nature;  which  we  can* 
not  relinquish  without  violating  the  most  sacred  of  all  obliga- 
tions; to  which  we  are  entitled,  not  as  members  of  society,  but 
as  individuals,  and  as  men ;  the  rights  of  adhering  steadily  and 
uniformily  to  the  great  and  supreme  laws  of  conscience  and 
duty;  of  preferring,  at  all  hazaurds,  and  without  equivocation, 
those  .  general  and  substantial  interests  which  we  have  sworn 
to  prefisr ;  of  acquitting  ourselves  honourably  to  our  constitu- 
ents, to  our  fiiends,  to  our  own  minds,  and  to  that  public 
whi^  trustees  we  are  and  for  whoni  we  act. 

How  oflen  shall  the  friends  of  the  noble  earl,  whom  I  have 
iiamed9  be  called  upon  to  negative  the  proposition,  by  vouching 
for  hina  his  innocence  of  the  charge  ?    Will  any  of  them  lay 
their  hand  on  their  heart,  and  disavow  the  &ct  in  that  nobl^ 
man's  name?   Let  them  fairly,  honourably  and  decidedly  put 
an  end  to  that  foul  imputation  which  rests  on  his  conduct,  and 
the  honse  must  immediately  dismiss  the  report  as  idle  and  ill 
founded.     But,  while  no  man  comes  honestly  forward  and 
takes  truth  by  the  hand,  we  must  look  to  the  consequence. 
This  House  must  not  lose  sight  of  its  rights  and  those  of  the 
community^     The  latter  can  subsist  no  longer  than  the  former 
are  safe*     We  now  deliberate  on  the  life  and  blood  of  the  con- 
stitution.    Give  up  this  point,  and  we  seal  our  own  quietus, 
and  are  accessary  to  our  own  insignificance  or  destruction. 

But  how  is  the  question,  thus  unsuccessfully  put  to  the 
friends  and  abettors  of  secret  influence  in  this,  answered,  when 
put  to  the  noble  principal  in  the  other  House?  Is  he  ready 
and  eager  to  vindicate  his  own  character,  and  rescue  that  of 
his  sovereign  from  so  foul  a  reproach  ?  No :  but  he  replies  in 
that  mean,  insiduous,  equivocal,  and  temporising  language, 
which  tends  to  preserve  the  e£Pect  without  boldly  and  manfully 
sbidi^g  by  the  consequences  of  the  ffuilt.  Such  was  the  an- 
swer, as  mysterious  and  ill  designed  as  the  delinquency  it  was 
intended  to  conceal ;  and  the  man  only,  who  could  stoop  to 
&e  baseness  of  the  one,  was  the  most  likely  in  the  world  to 
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screen  himself  behind  the  duplicity  of  the  other.  What,,  th^i, 
shall  we  infer  from  a  system  of  acting  and  speaking  thus  guard- 
ed and  fallacious,  but  that  the  device  was  formed  to  operate 
on  certain  minds,  as  it  is  rumoured  to  have  done;  and  that 
such  a  shallow  and  barefaced  pretext  could  influence  those 
only,  who,  without  honour  or  consistency,  are  endowed  with 
congenial  understandings  1 

Had  this  alarming  and  unconstitutional  interference  hap- 
pened in  matters  of  no  consequence,  or  but  of  inferior  conse- 
quence, the  evil  would  not  have  appeared  of  such  magnitude 
as  it  does.  But  let  us  consider  the  nature  of  the  business 
which  it  is  intended  to  impede  or  suppress.  For  nearly  twenty 
years  have  the  afiPairs  of  the  East  India  company,  more  or  less^^ 
occasionally  engrossed  the  attention  of  parliament.  Comniit- 
tees  of  this  House,  composed  of  the  most  able,  industrious,  and 
upright  characters,  have  sat  long,  indefatigably,  and  assidi^- 
ously,  in  calling  forth,  arranging,  digesting,  and  applying 
every  species  of  evidence  which  could  be  found.  Reports  of 
their  honest  and  elaborate  conduct  are  before  the  House.  The 
public  feel  the  pressure  of  this  monstrous  and  multifarious  ob- 
ject. Gentlemen  in  opposition  were  at  least  not  insensible  to 
its  necessity,  its  urgency,  and  its  importance.  An  honourable 
gentleman,  (Mr.  W.  Pitt,)  who  has  distinguished  himself  so 
much  on  this  occasion,  protested  very  solemnly  against  all  pal- 
liatives, expedients,  or  the  abortive  substitutes  of  radical  and 
complete  measures.  To  meet  that  honourable  gentleman's 
idea,  as  well  as  to  suit  the  exigence  of  the  case,  the  present 
bill  was  brought  in.  It  has  been  called  a  rash,  inconsiderate^ 
and  violent  measure.  The  House  is  ^ware  what  discussion  it 
has  occasioned ;  and  I  dare  any  one  to  mention  a  single  argu- 
ment brought  against  it  which  has  not  been  candidly  and  fairly 
tried,  not  by  the  weight  of  a  majority,  but  by  the  force  of  plain 
and  explicit  reasoning.  No  bill  was  ever  more  viol«itly  and 
systematiically  opposed,  investigated  at  greater  length,  or  by 
more  ability;  passed  the  House  under  the  sanction  of  a  more 
respectablei  and  independent  majority,  or  had  more  the  coun- 
tenance and  patronage  of  the  country  at  large..  How,  then, 
did  it  succeed  in  the  other  House  ?  What  was  the  reception 
which,  thus  circumstanced,  it  received  from  their  lordships? 
Some  degree  of  decency  might  have  been  expected  from  one 
branch  of  the  legislature  to  another.  That  respectable  inde- 
pendence which  ought  to  be  the  leading  feature  in  their  deci- 
sions, is  not  incompatible  with,  but  essential  to  such  a  mutual 
deference  for  the  procedure  of  each,  as  must  be  the  consequence 
of  acting  constitutfonally .  The  bill,  however,  though  matured 
and  debated  by  all  the  abilities  of  this  House,  though  urged 
by  the  most  powerful  of  all  argiqneuts,  necessity,  and  though 
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recommended  by  almost  two  to  one  on  eveiy  division  it  occa- 
sioned, will  in  all  probability  be  lost. 

But,  Sir,  I  beseech  the  House  to  attend  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  likely  to  meet  such  a  fate.  Is  this  to  be  effected 
by  the  voice  of  an  independent  majority  ?  Can  ^y  man  view 
the  lords  of  the  bedchamber  in  that  respectable  light  ?  and 
the  whole  fortune  of  the  measure  now  depends  on  their  de- 
termination. The  rumour,  so  often  stat^,  and  alluded  to, 
was  calculated,  and  intended  to  answer,  an  immediate  and 
important  end.  I  am  far  from  saying  that  it  ought.  Those 
in  high  office  and  elevated  rank,  should  prove  themselves 
possessed  of  high  and  elevated  sentiments ;  should  join,  to  an 
^quiidte  sense  of  personal  honour,  the  most  perfect  probity 
of  heart ;  should  discover  as  much  dignity  and  strength  of. 
understanding  as  may  be  naturally  expected  from  a  superior 
education,  the  distinctions  of  fortune,  and  the  example  of  the 
great  and  the  wise.  But  how  does  this  description  agree 
with  their  mode  of  managing  their  proxies?  These  they 
GCHrdially  give  in  before  a  rumour  of  the  King's  displeasure 
reaches  their  ears;  the  moment  this  intimation  is  made,  on 
the  same  day,  and  within  a  few  hours,  matters  appear  to  them 
in  quite  a  difierent  light,  and  the  opinion  which  they  em- 
brace in  the  morning,  is  renounced  at  noon.  I  am  as  ready 
as  any  man  to  allow,  what  is  barely  probable,  that  these  lords 
might  receive  new  convictions,  which,  like  a  miracle,  ope- 
rated efiectually  and  at  once;  and  that,  notwithstanding  their 
proxies,  from  such  a  sudden  and  extraordinary  circumstance, 
without  hearing  any  debate  or  evidence  on  the  subject,  they 
might  feel  an  immediate  and  unaccountable  impulse  to  make 
their  personal  appearance,  and  vote  according  to  their  con- 
sciences. Who  would  chuse  to  say  that  aU  this  may  not 
actually  have  been  the  case?  There  is  certainly,  however, 
a  very  uncommon  coincidence  in  their  lordships'  peculiar 
situation  and  this  unexpected  revolution  of  sentiment ;  and, 
were  I  disposed  to  treat  the  matter  seriously,  the  whole  com- 
pass of  language  afiPords  no  terms  sufficiently  strong  and 
pointed  to  mark  the  contempt  which  I  feel  for  their  con- 
duct. It  is  an  impudent  avowal  of  political  profligacy;  as 
if  that  species  of  treachery  were  less  infamous  than  any  other- 
It  is  not  only  a  degradation  of  a  station  which  ought  to  be 
occupied  only  by  the  highest  and  most  exemplary  honour, 
but  forfeits  their  claim  to  the  characters  of  gentlemen,  and 
reduces  them  to  a  level  with  the  meanest  and  the  basest  of 
the  species:  it  insults  the  noble,  the  ancient,  and  the  charac- 
t^stic  independence  of  the  English  peerage,  and  is  calcu- 
lated to  traduce  and  vilify  .the  British  legislature  in  the  eyes 
of  {Ji  Europe  and  to  the  latest  posterity.     By  what  magic 
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nobility  can  thus  charm  vice  into  virtue  I  know  not  nor  wish 
to  know;  but  in  any  other  thing  than  politics,  and  funong 
any  other  men  than  lords  of  the  bedchamber,  such  an  instanc^e 
of  the  grossest  perfidy  would,  as  it  well  deserves,  be  branded 
with  infamy  and  execration. 

Is  there  any  thing,  then.  Sir,  more  plain  and  obvious,  than, 
that  this  great,  this  important,  this  urgent  measure,  is  be- 
come the  handle  of  a  desperate  fiurtion,  whose  principal  object 

*  is  power  and  place?  It  is  the  victim  not  of  open  aiid  &ir 
reasoninjZ,  but  of  that  influence  which  shuns  the  light  and 
shrinks  from  discussion :  for  those  who  pledged  their  honour 
in  its  support,  from  an  acknowledged  conviction  of  its  rec- 
titude, its  propriety  and  utility,  have  broken  that  faith,  and 
relinquished  their  own  judgments,  in  consequence  of  a  rumour 
that  such  a  conduct  woula  be  personally  resented  by  the  so- 
vereign. What  bill,  in  the  history  of  parliament,  wa9  ever 
so  traduced,  so  foully  misrepresented  and  betrayed  i|L  its 
passage  through  the  different  branches  of  the  legislature? 
The  stroke  wmch  must  decide  the  contest,  cannot  com^  from 
its  real  enemies  but  its  false  friends;  and  its  fate,  without 
example  in  the  annals  of  this  House,  will  be  handed  down 
to  the  remotest  posterity,  not  as  a  trophy  of  victory  but  a 
badee  of  treachery. 

Here,  Sir,  the  honourable  gentleman,  with  his  usual  libe- 
rality, upbraids  me  with  monopolizing,  not  only  all  the  in* 
fluence  of  the  crown,  the  patronage  of  India,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  whiggism,  but  the  whole  of  the  royal  confidence : 
but  all  such  round,  unqualified  and  unfounded  imputations 
^ust  be  contemptible,  because  they  are  not  true;  and  the 
bitterest  enemy,  not  lost  to  every  sense  of  manliness,  would 
scorn  to  become  an  accuser  on  grounds  so  palpably  false. 
It  is,  indeed,  as  it  has  always  been,  my  only  ambition  to  act 
such  a  part  in  my  public  conduct,  as  shall  eventually  give 
the  lie  to  every  species  of  suspicion  which  those  who  oppose 
me  heem  so  anxious  to  create  and  circulate:  and,  if  to 
compass  thait  by  every  possible  exertion  from  which  no 
man  in  the  sound  exercise  of  his  understanding  can  honestly 
dissent,  be  a  crime^  I  plead  guilty  to  the  charge.  This  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  avow  the  predominating  passion  of  my 
life;  and  I  will  cherish  it,  in  spite  of  calumny,  declamation, 
and  intrig|tie,  at  the  risk  of  all  I  value  most  in  the  world. 

But,  Sir,  in  this  monopoly  of  influence,  the  lords  of  the 
bedchamber  ought  at  least,  for  the  sake  of  decency,  to  have 
been  excepted.  These^  we  all  know,  are  constanUy  at  the 
beck  of  whoever  is  minister  of  the  day.  How  ofien  have 
they  not  been  stigmatised  with  the  name  of  the  household 

troopsy  who,  JUce  the  Praetorian  bands  of  ancient  Rom^  are 
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always  prepared  for  the  ready  execution  of  every  secret 
mandate !  I  remember  a  saying  of  an  able  statesman,  whom, 
though  I  differed  with  in  many  things,  I  have  ever  acknow- 
ledged to  be  possessed  of  many  eminent  and  useiiil  qualities. 
The  sentence  I  allude  to  I  have  always  admired  for  its 
boldness  and  propriety.  It  was  uttered  by  the  late  George 
Grenville  in  experiencing  a  similar  treachery,— -and  would 
to  God  the  same  independent  and  manly  sentiments  had 
been  inherited  by  all  who  bear  the  name  I  -—  '<  I  will  never 
a^n,''  said  he,  ^^  be  at  the  head  of  a  string  of  janissaries, 
Tmo  are  always  ready  to  strangle  or  dispatch  me  on  the  least 
signal." 

Where,  Sir,  is  that  undue,  that  unconstitutional  influence, 
with  which  the  honourable  gendeman  upbraids  me  and  those 
with  whom  I  act?  Are  our  measi^res  supported  by  any  other 
means  than  ministers  have  usually  ^nployed  ?  In  what,  then, 
am  I  the  champion  of  influence?  Of  the'  influence  of  sound 
and  subi^ntial  policy,  of  open,  minute,  and  laborious  dis- 
cussion,' of  the  most  respectable  whig  interest  in  the  kingdom, 
of  an  honourable  majority  in  this  House,  of  public  confidence 
and  public  responsibility,  I  am  proud  to  avail  myself,  and 
happy  to  think  no  man  can  bar  my  claim.  But  every  sort 
of  influence  unknown  to  the  constituticm,  as  base  in  itself  as 
it  is  treacherous  in  its  consequences,  which  is  always  suc- 
cessful because  incapable  of  opposition,  nor  ever  successful 
but  when  exerted  in  the  dark,  which,  like  every  other  mon- 
ster of  factious  breed,  never  stalks  abroad  but  in  the  absence 
of  public  principle,  never  assumes  any  other  shape  than  a 
whisper,  and  never  frequents  any  more  public  place  of  resort 
than  the  back  stairs  or  closet  at  St.  James's,  -^  all  this  secret, 
intriguing,  and  underhand  influence,  I  am  willing  and  ready 
to  forego.  I  will  not  even  be  the  minister  of  a  great  and 
free  people  on  any  condition  derc^tory  to  my  honour  and 
independence  as  a  private  gentleman.  Let  those  who  have 
no  other  object  than  place^  have  it  and  hold  it  by  the  only 
tenure  worthy  of  their  acceptance, — secret  influence: — but 
without  the  confidence  of  this  House  as  well  as  that  of  the 
sovereign,  however  necessary  to  my  circumstances  and  de- 
sirable to  my  friends,  the  dignity  and  emoluments  of  office 
shall  never  be  mine. 

Is  it,  then,  to  the  India  bill  I  am  indebted  for  this  new 
appellation  ?  Is  there  a  single  argument  on  this  topic  which 
has  not  been  thoroughly  and  repeatedly  discussed?  But  the 
honourable  gentleman  has  two  strmgs  to  his  bow:  if  he  can- 
not blow  m«r  with  the  pebfde,  by  demonstrating  how  this 
measure,  incretKS  the  infiuence  of  the  crown^  he  will  try  what 
he  can  do  witb  ibe  crow%  by  exhibitiDg  it  as  generating  an 
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md«t>encleAce  or  ^stocracy  fer  tlie  laiinkter.    Hift  own  po- 
pul«ril^  tMcy  go  a  'ffreat  way  in  aecoraplishinff  the  one^  and 
secret  infiuence  wilT  always  be  adequate  to  tne  othei;;  and 
by  an  incesfiant  clamour  f^insit.&?  whde  of  the  busmess, 
folxiented  and  propagated  at  the  instance. of  ^.  mean  and  in- 
terested ftctioQ,  it  is  not  unlikely  h^  may  succeed  in  both. 
But  I  roust  beg  gentlemen  to  consider,  that  this  measure, 
which  owes  all  its  imperftctions  and  obnoxious  qpalities — 
not  to  the  original  text  —  but  to  the  notes,  and  commentaries 
of  its  numerous  editors  and  interpireters,  is  intended  merely 
as  an  experiment,  sulgect  to  the  cogpjzance  and  controul  of 
the  legislature.     Is  there  any  thing  here  independent  of  the 
three  estates  in  parliament  assemUed?  You  sa^  it  is.  an  exe- 
cutive power  for  which  the  constitvUion  aSbrds  no  prescrip- 
tion.    But  are  you  aware  to  what  extent  this  argument  goes? 
It  deprives  you,  at  one  stroke,  of  all  the  manifcHd  advantages 
which  result  from  every  possible  modii^c^tion  df  cotonization. 
What  system  of  government  can  be  applied  toi  any  foreign 
settlement  or  temtory  whatever,  which  is  not  proscribed  by 
the  same  reasoning?  And,,  if  this  literaJi  adherence  to  the 
fcHrm,  in  contradiction  to  the  spirit  of  the  coi&stitution,  is  to  be 
adopted,  without  regard  to  the  many  vast  connnercial  in- 
terests which  produce  the  most  fertile  resoiircesy  and.  form 
no  inconsiderable  ahaxe  of  ow  national  strength  and  distinc- 
tkm,  we  shall  soon  be  chrcuioscribed  within  our  original  boun- 
daries^ and  be  accounted  as  little  aoKHig  the  nations  as  ever 
we  were  great. 

Gniclusions,  however,  on  such  speculatiye  theories  as  these 
are  as  idle  as  unsatisfactory.  We  never  can  forget  that  some' 
thing  mu^  be  done.  I  deny  that  any  thing  has  yet  been 
ojQfered  or  tried,  more  congfinial  to  the  constitution,,  more  ade- 
^^te  to  the  object,  or  more  advantageous  to  the  community 
sA  large  than  the  bill  in  question.  I  am  perfectly  aware  of 
ij^hatever  has  been  or  can  be  alledged  on  the  sidgect;  but, 
abstract;^  from  the  scramble  of  interest  and  the  pitiful  bug- 
bears of  design,  not  one  solid  objection  on  the  point  of 
influelice  has  yet  been  advanced.  The  novelty  of  the  sys- 
tem is'  quite  as  good  %  foundation  for  predicting  the  best  as. 
the  wonst  consequences.  It  is  rare  that  men  are  thus  prone 
to  misconstrue  Uie  plainest  propositions  without  some  latent 
purpose;  and  we  Live  the.  same  right  to  o^nment  on  the 
motives  on  which  the  measure  is  oi^se<3»  as  you  have  for. 
reprobating  those  in  which  it  originated. 

Even  supposing  the  rumours  on  whiob  the  resoluticm.  wa$ 
proposed  were  true,  it  is  alledged  thuta  noble  duk^  in  the 
other  House  cduiyteraGtedi  the  effect  of  one  inflnenoe  by  an- 
•t&«tr*    It  ho^  been  wM^^ered  that  hk  mjS^.  h^^  authq- 
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rised  his  nafne  to  be  used  with  a  certain  view :  his  grace,  as 
the  only  expedient  left  for  preserving  the  minds  of  their 
lordships  unbiassed,  and  the  personal  honour  of  his  sovereign 
unspotted,  gave  a  negative  to  the  fact.  A  tale  was  propa- 
pted  which  tended  equally  to  traduce  the  crown  and  em- 
barrass government.  How  was  he  to  defeat  the  obvious 
design  of  such  a  notorious  libel  on  the  best  of  princes? 
Was  it  his  duty  to  let  it  pass  unnoticed,  and  shed  undis- 
turbed all  its  influence  on  the  minds  of  those  for  whose  in- 
struction and  emolument  it  was  originally  devised  ?  Or  had 
he  any  other  mode  of  averting  its  intention  and  success  than 
by  denying  its  reality?  It  would  be  hard,  indeed,  to  debar 
ministers  of  a  right  to  destroy  falsehoods  fabricated  on  pur- 
pose to  destroy  them.  Such  a  prohibition  amounts  to  their 
relinqtiishing  a  very  material  species  of  self  defence,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  privileges  of  human  nature ;  and, 
whatever  the  honourable  gentleman  may  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
to  ofllce,  this  is  one  condition  at  least,  to  which  I  will  never 
be  a  party. 

Hie  task,  therefore,  he  has  assigned  me  of  being  the 
champion  cf  influence,  belongs  more  properly  to  himself; 
who  has  this  night  stood  forward  in  defence  of  a  practice, 
whi6h  cannot  be  indulged  for  a  moment  but  at  the  immi- 
nent risk  of  every  thing  great  and  valuable  which  our  con- 
stitution secures.  With  what  consistency  he  embarks  in  a 
cause  so  hostile  and  ominous  to  the  rights  and  wishes  of 
Englishmen,  those  who  have  known  his  connections  and 
obsCTved  his  professions  will  judge.  Let  him  not,  then,  in 
the  paroxysm  of  party  zeal,  put  a  construction  on  my  con- 
duct whidi  it  will  not  bear,  or  endeavour  to  stamp  it  with 
the  impression  of  his  own.  r  ot  that  influence  which  the  con- 
stitution has  wisely  assigned  to  the  diflerent  branches  of  the 
Wislature,  I  ever  have  contended,  and,  I  trust,  ever  shall. 
That  of  the  crown,  kept  within  its  legal  boundaries,  is  essen- 
tial to  the  practice  of  government;  but  woe  to  this  cbuntry 
die  moment  its  operations  are  not  as  public  and  notorious 
89  theV  are  sensible  and  efibctive !  A  great  writer  has  said, 
that  the  English  constitution  will  perish,  when  the  legislative 
becomes  more  corrupt  than  the  executive  power.  Had  he 
been  as  ^und  a  judge  of  the  practice  as  of  the  theory  of  go- 
vemtiaent,  he  might  have  added,  with  still  greater  truth,  that 
#^  shall  certainly  lose  our  liberty,  when  the  deliberations  of 
farHamentare  decided — not  by  the  legal  and  usual  —  but 
by  the  illegal  and'  extraordinary  exertions  of  prerogative.    / 

iPhe  hoiiotirable  gentleman  declares,  that  if  the  king  is  thus 
pr^v^ted  firom  constdting  his  peers,  who  are  <X)nstitutionally 
•tiled  the  anpient  and  hereditary  counsellors  of  the  crown,  or 
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any  other  of  his  subjects,  whenever  he  is  pleased  to  call  for  it, 
he  would  be  a  captive  on  his  throne  and  the  first  slave  in  his 
own  dominions.  Does  he,  then,  affect  to  think  or  allege 
'that  it  is  the  desire  of  ministers  to  proscribe  all  social  inter- 
course between  his  majesty  and  his  subjects?  I  will  tell  the 
honourable  gentleman  thus  far  his  argument  goes,  and  that  is 
something  worse  than  puerility  and  declamation;  it  is  dis- 
guising truth  under  such  colours  as  are  calculated  to  render 
it  odious  and  detestable.  The  lords  are  undoubtedly  entitled 
to  advise  the  throne  collectively;  but  this  does  not  surely 
entitle  every  noble  individual  to  take  his  majesty  aside,  and, 
by  a  shocking  farrago  of  fiction  and  fear,  poison  the  rpyal 
mind  with  all  their  own  monstrous  chimeras.  Whoever  knows 
the  mode  of  digesting  business  in  the  cabinet,  must  be  sensible, 
that  the  least  interference  with  any  thing  pending  in  parlia- 
ment must  be  dangerous  to  the  constitution.  The  question 
is  not,  whether  his  majesty  shall  avail  himself  of  such  advice 
as  no  one  readily  avows,  but  who  is  answerable  for  such  advice? 
Is  the  honourable  gentleman  aware,  that  the  responsibility  of 
ministers  is  the  only  pledge  and  security  the  people  of  Eng- 
land possess  against  the  infinite  abuses  so  natural  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  power  ?  Once  remove  this  great  bulwark  of  the 
constitution,  and  we  are,  in  every  respect,  the  slaves  and  pro- 
perty of  despotism.  And  is  not  this  the  necessary  consequence 
of  secret  influence  ? 

How,  Sir,  are  ministers  situated  on  this  ground  ?  Do  they 
not  come  into  power  with  a  halter  about  their  necks,  by  which 
the  most  contemptible  wretch  in  the  kingdom  may  dispatch 
them  at  pleasure?  Yes,  they  hold  their  several  ofiices — not  at 
the  option  of  the  sovereign — but  of  the  very  reptiles  who  bur- 
row under  the  throne.  They  act  the  part  of  puppets,  and  are 
answerable  for  all  the  folly,  the  ignorance,  and  the /temerity  or 
timidity  of  some  unknown  juggler  behind  the  screen:  they 
are  not  once  allowed  to  consult  their  own,  but  to  pay  an  im- 
plicit liomage  to  the  understandings  of  those,  whom  to  know 
were  to  despise.  The  only  rule  by  which  they  are  destined  to 
extend  authority  over  freemen,  is  a  secret  mandate  which  car- 
ries along  with  it  no  other  alternative  than  obedience  —  or 
ruin !  What  man,  who  has  the  feelings,  the  honour,  the  spirit, 
or  the  heart  of  a  man,  would  stoop  to  such  a  condition  for  any 
official  dignity  or  emolument  whatever?  Boys,  without  judg- 
ment, experience  of  the  sentiments  suggested  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  world,  or  the  amiable  decencies  of  a  sound  mind,  may 
follow,  the  headlong  course  of  ambition  thus  precipitantly,  and 
vault  into  the  seat  while 'the  reins  of  government  are  placed  in 
other  hands :  but  the  minister  who  can  bear  to  act  such  a  di»* 
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honoarable  part,  and  the  country  that  suffers  it*  will  be  mu<- 
tual  plagues  and  curses  to  each  other. 

Thus  aukwardly  circumstanced,  the  best  minister  on  earth 
could  accomplish  nothing,  nor  on  any  occasion,  however  press- 
ing and  momentous,  exert  the  faculties  of  government  with 
spirit  or  effect*  It  is  not  in  the  human  mind  to  put  forth  the 
least  vigour  under  the  impression  of  uncertainty.  While  all  my 
best  meant  and  best  concerted  plans  are  still  under  the  control 
of  a  vOlainous  whisper,  and  the  most  valuable  consequences, 
which  I  flattered  myself  must  have  resulted  from  my  honest 
and  indefatigable  industry,  are  thus  defeated  by  secret  influence, 
it  is  impossible  to  continue  in  ofEce  any  longer  either  with 
honour  to  myself  or  success  to  the  public*  The  moment  I 
bring  forward  a  measure  adequate  to  the  exigency  of  the  state, 
and  stake  my  reputation,  or  indeed  whatever  is  most  dear  and 
interesting  in  lite,  on  its  merit  and  utility,  instead  of  enjoying 
the  triumphs  of  having  acted  fairly  and  unequivocally,  all  my 
labours,  aU  my  vigilance,  all  my  expectations,  so  natural  to 
every  generous  and  manly  exertion,  are  not  only  vilely  fritter- 
ed, but  insidiously  and  at  once  whispered  away  by  rumours, 
which,  whether  founded  or  not,  are  capable  of  doing  irrepara- 
ble mischief,  and  have  their  foil  effect  before  it  is  possible  to 
contradict  or  disprove  them. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the  captivity  of  the  throne, 
while  his  majesty  acts  only  in  concert  with  his  ministers,  that 
one  would  imagine  the  spirit  and  soul  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion were  yet  unknown  in  ^is  House.  It  is  wisely  established 
as  a  fundamental  maxim,  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong;  that 
whatever  blunders  or  even  crimes  may  be  cfaai^able  on  the 
executive  power,  the  crown  is  still  faultless.  But  how?  Not 
by  suffering  tjnranny  and  oppression  in  a  free  government 
to  pass  with  impunity ;  certainly  not :  but  the  minister  who 
advises  or  executes  an  unconstitutional  measure,  does  it  at  his 
peril;  and  he  ought  to  know,  that  Englishmen  are  not  only 
jealous  of  their  rights,  but  legally  possessed  of  powers,  compe- 
tent on  every  such  emergency  to  redress  their  wrongs.  What 
is  the  distinction  between  an  absolute  and  a  limited  monarchy? 
but  that  the. sovereign,  in  the  one,  is  a  despot;  and  may  do 
what  he  pleases,  but  in  the  other,  is  himself  subjected  to  the 
laws,  and  consequently  not  at  liberty  to  advise  wiUi  any  one  on 
public  a&irs  not  responsible  for  that  advice ;  and  the  consti- 
tution has  clearly  directed  his  negative  to  operate  under  the 
same  wise  restrictions.  These  prerogatives  are  by  no  means 
vested  in  the  crown  to  be  exerted  in  a  wanton  and  arbitrary 
manner.  The  good  of  the  whole  is  the  exclusive  object  to  ' 
which  all  the  branches  of  the  legislature  and  their  diflerent 
powers  invariably  point.      Whoever  interferes  with  this  pri- 
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maiy  an4  supreme  direction,  must,  in  the  highest  depee,  be 
unconstitutional.  Should,  therefore,  his  majesty  be  disposed 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  legislature  in  accomplishing  any 
measure  of  importance,  either  by  giving  countenance  to  an 
invidious  whisper,  or  ihe  exertion  dT  his  negative,  without  at 
the  same  time  consulting  the  Safety  of  his  mimsters,  here  would 
be  an  instance  of  mal-administraticm,  for  w^ch,  on  that  sup- 
position, the  constitution  has  provided  no  remedy.  And  God 
forbid  that  ever  the  constitution  of  this  country  should  be  found 
defective  in  a  point  so  material  and  indispensable  to  pubUc 
welfare! 

Sir,  it  is  a  public  and  crying  grievance  that  we  are  not 
the  first  who  have  felt  this  secret  influence*     It  seems  to  be 
a  habit  against  which  no  change  of  men  or  measures  can  ope- 
rate with  success.     It  has  overturned  a  more  able  and  pppmar 
minister  (Lord  Chatham)  than  the  present,  and  bribed  him 
with  a  peerage,  for  which  his  best  friends  never  cordially  for- 
gave him.     The  scenes,  the  times,  the  politics,  and  the  system 
of  the  court,  may  shift  with  the  party  that  predominates,  but 
'  this  dark  mysterious  engine  is  not  only  formed  to  control  every 
ministry,  but  to  enslave  the  constitution.     To  this  infernal 
spirit  of  intrigue  we  owe  that  incessant  fluctuation  in  his  ma^ 
jesty's  councils,  by  which  the  spirit  .of  government  is  so  much 
relaxed,  and  all  its  minutest  objects  so  mtally  deranged.     Dur- 
ing the  strange  and  ridiculous  interregnum  of  last  year,  I  had 
not  a  doubt  in  my  own  mind  with  whom  it  originatied ;  and  I 
looked  to  an  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Jenkinson)  oiq)06ite 
to  me,  the  moment  the  grounds  of  objection  to  the  East  India 
bill  were  stated.     The  same  illiberal  and  plodding  cabal  who 
then  invested  the  throne^  and  darkened  the  royal  mind  with  ig- 
norance and  misconception,  have  once  more  been  employed 
to  act  the  same  part.     But  how  will  the  genius  of  {Englishmen 
brook  the  insult  ?  Is  this  enlightened  and  free  country,  which 
has  so  often  and  successfully  struggled  against  every  species  of 
undue  influence,  to  revert  to  those  Gothic  ages,  when  princes 
were  tyrants,  ministers  minions,  and  government  intriguiiig? 
Much  and  gloriously  did  this  House  fight  and  overcome  the  in- 
ffaience  of  the  crown  by  purging  itself  of  ministerial  dependants: 
but  what  wa3  the  contractors'  bill,  the  board  of  trade,  or  a  vote 
of  .the  revenue  officers,  compared  to  a  power  equal  to  one-tUrd 
of  the  legislature,  unanswerable  for,  and  unlimited  in  its  act- 
ing? Against  these  we  had  always  to  contend;  but  we  knew 
their  strength,  we  saw  their  disposition,  they  fought  under  no 
CQvert,  they  were-a  powerful,  not  a  sudden  enemy.     To  com- 
pi;omise  the  matter,  therefore.  Sir,  it  would  become  this  House 
to  say,  rather  than  yield  to.  a  stretch  of  prerogative  thus  un« 
precedenjted  and  aUrmin^  withdraw  yoox  secret  ii^uenoe^. 
II 
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and,  li*Afcevef  ^ntrenchihente  have  been  made  on  the  crown, 
mre  are  ready  to  repair :  taJce  "back  those  numerous  and  tried 
de{>^dants  who  so  often  secured  you  a  majorhr  in  parKament ; 
we  submit  to  dU  the  mischief  which  eyen  this  accession  of 
strength  is  likely  to  produce;  but  for  God's  sake  stranrie  us 
not  in  the  very  moment  we  look  for  success  and  triumph  uy  an 
infiniKms  string  of  bedchamber  janissaries ! 

The  honourable  gentleman  has  told  us,  with  his  usual  con- 
sftquente  and  triumph,  fliat  our  duty,  circumstanced  as  we  are^ 
€«i  be  attended  with  no  difficulty  whatever :  the  moment  tlie^ 
Boverfeign  withdraws  his  confidence,  it  becomes,  us  to  retire. 
I  will  answer  him  in  my  tnm,  that  the  whole  system  in  this,  dis- 
faonoiirable  business  may  easily  be  traced.     Aware  of  that  glo- 
sriouil  and  independent  majority  which  added  so  much  dignity 
and  support  to  the  measure  which  aj^ears  thus  formidable  to 
secret  influence,  they  find  all  their  efforts  to  oppose  it  here 
.abortive:  the  private  cabal  is  consequently  convened,  and  aui 
invasion  cf  the  throne,  bm  most  susceptible  of  their  operations, 
pnroposed.     It  was  natural  to  expect  that  I,  for  one,  would  noi 
be  backward  to  spurn  at  such  an  interference.    This  circum- 
stance aflbrds  idl  the  advantage  they  wished.     I  could  not  be 
easy  in  my  situation  under  the  discovery  of  such  an  insult ;  and 
this  critical  moment  is  eagerly  embraced  to  goad  me  from  of- 
fice, to  upbraid  me  with  the  meanness  of  not  taking  the  hint^ 
to  Remind  me  in  puMic  of  the  fate  which  I  owe  to  secret  ad- 
v§oei     When  tbathour  comes,  and  it  may  not  be  very  distant^ 
that  shall  dismi'ss  me  fi'om  the  service  of  the  public,  the  ho- 
noni^Ue  gentleman's  example  of  Engering  in  office  after  the 
voice  of  the  nation  wais  thstt  he  should  quit  it,  shall  not  be 
mbie.   I  did  not  come  in  by  the  fiat  of  majesty,  though  by  this 
fiat  I  am  not  nnwiffing  to  go  out.     I  ever  stood,  and  wish  only 
.affd  always  to  stand  on  public  ground.     I  have  too  much  pride 
ew*  to  owe  any  tiring  to  secret  influence.     I  trust  in  God  thii 
eoKLfittf  has  too  much  spirit  not  to  spurn  and  punish  the  mi- 
rfater  that  does !    I  arrogate  no  pomp,  however,  from  the  for* 
xM^ity  of  resignation.     My  noble  friend,  I  hope,  thinks  with 
mty  Aat  the  present  is  one  of  those  singular  junctures  when  it  is 
neeessaiy  to  act  with  caution  as^  well  as  spirit.     We  are  cer* 
taiifly  agreed  hot  to  retain  our  places  any  longer  than  we  can 
BMdntain  the  dignity  of  government  with  responsibility  and 
^Keit;  and  to  the  constitutional  mandate  of  dismission  we  are 
pre^ibred  to  bow  with  humility  and  obedience.   We  have  been 
fe^tedly  reminded  of  otirdisagreeable  situation ;  but  the  chief 
ftctio  lAich  we  owe  this  inconveniency  was  only  not  foreseen, 
item  bA  idle  opinion  that  no  man  codld  be  base  and  servile 
^Bwu^  to  tmdertaite  it.    But  now,  our  eyes  are  open  to  trans- 
iH^hs,  df  i^4ueh  ocuhr  deriionirtr^on  only  could  hav^  con- 
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vrnced  us.  We  only  beg  when  the  revolaticHiy  wliidi  ilk  mp- 
posed  may  be  effected  in  the  royal  breast,  is  authentically  an- 
nounced,  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge  for  ourselves.  I  will 
apprise  gentlemen,  however,  that  the  situation  of  ministers  is 
at  present  extremely  delicate.  They  stand  pledged  to  the 
public  and  a  very  honourable  majority  of  this  House,  not  to 
Relinquish  the  affairs  of  the  state  while  in  so  much  anarchy 
and  ^straction.  And  what  ministry  could  wish  for  a  stronger, 
or  more  desirable  foundation  than  such  a  majority  as  have 
constantly  voted  with  us?  For  my  own  part,  I  ever  thought 
public  confidence  the  only  substantial  basis  of  a  sound  admi- 
nistration. The  people  of  England  have  made  me  what  I  am; 
it  was  at  their  instance  I  have  been  called  to  a  station 
in  their  service;  and,  perhaps,  it  would  not  be  treating  them 
well,  hastily  to  abandon  the  post  to  which  they  have  generous- 
ly raised  me.  The  whole  of  that  respectable  arrangement  in 
which  I  am  but  an  individual,  are,  in  my  opinion,  bound  in 
honour  to  do  something  at  least  for  thirty  .millions  of  innocent 
people,  whose  expectations  have  been  raised  and  flattered  by 
our  exertions;  who  have  long  struggled  under  every  oppression, 
and  ffrappled  with  their  fate  in  vain ;  whose  wretched  and  de- 
plorable circumstances  affect  the  British  character  in  every 
comer  of  the  world  with  infamy  and  horror;  and  who,  at  this 
moment,  in  spite  of  every  exertion  both  of  the  l^islature  and 
court  of  directors,  groan  under  the  scourge,  the  extortion,  and 
the  massacre,  of  a  cruel  and  desperate  man,  whom,  in  my  con- 
science and  from  my  heart,  I  detest  and  execrate. 

It  is  impossible  to  overlook,  or  not  to  be  surprised  at  the  ex- 
treme eagerness  of  the  honourable  gentleman  about  our 
places,  when  twentv-four  hours,  at  most,  would  give  him  ftdl 
satisfaction.  Is  it  that  some  new  information  may  be  requisite 
to  finish  a  system  thus  honourably  begun !  Or  is  the  honour- 
able gentleman's  youth  the  only  accoimt  which  can  be  given 
of  that  strange  precipitancy  and  anxiety  which  he  betrays  on 
this  occasion  ?  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  apology  which 
can  be  urged  in  his  hehsdf.  Generosity  and  unsuspecting 
confidence  are  the  usual,  disposition  of  this  tender  period. 
The  friends  of  the  honourable  gentleman,  I  doubt  not,  will 
soon  teach  him  experience  and  caution;  and,  when  once  bc^ 
has  known  them  as  long,  received  as  many  of  their  promises, 
and  seen  their  principles  as  much  tried  as  1  have  done,  hemiqr 
not,  perhaps,  be  quite  so  prodigd  of  his  credulity  as  he  now 
is.  Is  be  apprised  of  the  lengths  these  men  would  go  to  serve 
their  own  selfish  and  private  views?  that  their  public  spirit  is 
all  profession  and  hypocrisy?  and  that  the  only  tie  wbidi 
unites  and  keeps  them  together  is,  that  they  are  known  only  to 
each  other,  and  that  the  moment  of  their  discord,  puts  a  period 
to  their  strength  and  consequence? 
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I^  however,  a  ckange  mlist  take  place,  and  a  new  mihisCnr 
is  to  be  finmed  fmd  supported,  not  by  the  confidence  of  tibis 
House  or  die  public,  but  the  sole  authority  of  the  crown,  I, 
fer  one,  shall  not  envy  that  honourable  sentleman  his  situa- 
tion.    From  that  moment  I  put  in  my  cbim  for  a  monopoly 
of  whig-principles.     The  glorious  cause  of  freedom,  of  inde- 
pendence^ and  of  the  constitution,  is  no  longer  bis,  but,  mine. 
In  this  I  haveUved;  in  this  I  will  die.     It  has  borne  me  up 
under  every  aspersion  to  which  my  character  has  been  sub- 
jected.    The  resentments  of  the  mean  and  the  aversion  of  the 
great,  the  rancour  of  the  vindictive  and  the  subtil^  of  the  base, 
the  dereliction  of  friends  and' the  efibrts  of  enenues,  have  not,' 
all,  diverted  me  from  that  line  of  condiict  which  has  always* 
struck  me  as  the  best*     In  the  ardour  of  debate,  I  may  have 
been,  Uke  all  other  men,  betrayed  into  expressions  capable  of 
misrq)resentation ;  but  the  open  and  broad  path  of  the  con- 
stitution has  uniformly  been  mine.     I  never  was  the  tool  of 
an^  junta     I  accepted  of  office  at  the  obvious  incUnation  of 
this  House :  I  shall  not  hold  it .  a  moment  after  the  least  hint 
firom  than  to  resume  a  private  station. 

The  honourable  gentleman  is,  however,  grasping  at  place 
on  very  different  grounds.     He  is  not  called  to  it  by  a  majo- 
rity of  this  House ;  but,  in  defiance  of  that  majority  stands 
forth  the  advocate  and  candidate  for  secret  influence.     How 
will  he  reconcile  a  conduct  thus  preposterous  to  the  constitu- 
tion, with  those  principles  for  which  he  has  pledged  himself 
to  the  people  of*  England?  By  what  motives  can  he  be  thus 
blind  to  a  system,  which  so  flatly  and  explicitly  gives  the  lie 
to  all  his  fc»rmer  professions  ?  Will  secret  influence  conciliate 
that  confidence  to  which  his  talents,  connections,  and  princi- 
ples, entitled  him;   but  which  the  aspect  under  which  he- 
mu^  now  appear  to  an  uidignant  and  insulted  public  effec- 
tually bars  his  claim?  Will  secret  influence  unite  this  House 
in  the  adoption  of  measures  which  are  not  his  own,  and  to 
which  he  oidy  gives  the  sanction  of  hb  name  to  save  them 
from  contempt  ?  Will  secret  influence  draw  along  with  it  thi^t 
afifectioa  and  cordiality  firom  all  ranks,  without  which  the 
movements  of  government  must  be  absolutely  at  a  stand?  Or, 
is  he  weak  and  violent  enough  to  imagine,  that  his  majesty'-t 
mere  nomination  will  singly  weigh  against  the  constitutional' * 
influence  of  all  these  considerations  ?  For  my  own  part,  it  has 
been  always  my  opinion,  that  this  country  can  labour  under 
no  greater  misfortune  than  a  ministiy  without  strength  and 
atability.     The  tone  of  government  will  never  recover  so  as  to 
establish  either  domestic  harmony  or  foreign  respect,  without 
•  permanent  administration;  and  whoever  knows  any- thing 
wthe  constitution,  and  the  present  state  of  parties  among  us, 
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mvBt  be  sensible,  tkat  tiiis  great  biesinng  is  only  and  smbatan- 
tia%  to  be  obtained  and  realized  in  connection  with  puUit 
confidence.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  prerogative  of  tbe  8ove-» 
reign  to  cfause  bis  own  servants ;  but  the  constitution  provides 
tbat  these  servants  should  not  be  obnoxious  to  his  sntjects  by 
renderiiig  all  their  exertions,  thus  circumstanced,  aboftiver 
and  impracticable.  The  hononnMe  gentleman  had,  there^ 
fore,  better  consider  how  much  be  risks  by  joinbig  an  ar-* 
rangement  thus  hostile  to  the  mterests  of  the  people ;  that  they 
will  never  consent  to  be  governed  by  secret  inihience,  and  that 
all  the  weight  of  his  private  character,  all  his  eloquence  and 
popularity,  will  never  render  the  midnight  and  deq)otic  man^ 
dates  of  an  interior  cabinet  acceptable  to  Englishmen. 

When  I  say  in  what  manner,  and  to  what  ends,  the  wisdom 
and  experience  oi  our  ancestors  have  thns  directed  the  exer- 
cise of  all  the  royal  prerogatives,  let  me  not  be  understood  as 
meaning,  in  any  degree,  to  detnu;t  from  those  dutiful  regards, 
which  all  of  us  owe  as  good  citizens  and  loyidnsubjects  to  the 
prince  who  at  present  Mh  the  British  throne.  No  man  ve- 
nerates him  more  than  i  do^  for  his  personal  and  domesfic 
virtues.  I  lov«  him  as  I  love  the  ccmstitution,  for  the  glorious 
and  successfid  cfibrtB  of  his  illustrious  ancestors  in  giving  it 
form  and  p^rmaaency.  1^  patriotism  of 'these  great  and 
good  men  must  endear,  to  every  lover  of  his  cotmtry,  theiif 
Mest  posterity^  The  king  of  England  can  never  lose  the  es- 
teem of  his^  people,  while  they  remember  with  gratitude,  the 
many  obligatioas  which  they  owe  lo  his  iUustrioilis  family. 
Nor  can  I  wish  him  agrealerbkssii^,  ikean  that  he  may  re^gnr 
ia  the  hearts  ef  his  sii^ects,  and  that  their  confidence  in  his 

Sv^rnment  xiwy  be  as  beavty  and  sincere  as  their  afleetion-fer 
ipemm. 

\The  House  divided  on  the  question  that  the  order  of  the  day  be 
iK^rread^ 

Tellers.  Teilets. 

Mr.  BakcrVmotion  was  consequently  carried  by  a  majority  of  73. 
k  WW  then  fem^edi  "  That  on  Monday  next  the  House  would 
Bflgofare  itself  iato  a  csnnnjitee  of  the  wbolie  House,  to  consider  of 
thesltte  of  the  natien.''  As  achange  of  Hnnisters^  appeared  to  be  a 
mmmre  det^si^nined  on  by  the  iingv  and  the  dissolution  ef  pariia^ 
ment  am  immediate  and  neeessaiiy  consei^nce,  the  majority  of  tho 
House  thought  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  endc»ivoimn^  to  rendes 
ihe  attempt  as  difficult  as  possible.  With  this  view,  mnaediatelii 
after  the  above  resolutions  were  agreed  to,  Mr.  Erskiae  movedji 
^  That  it  is  necessaty  to  the  most  essential  interests  of  this  king- 
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dam$  andpeciduurly  incumbent  oq  thb  House,  to  purtue  ivith  wv* 
reaiitting  attention  the  coasideratioa  of  a  9iutable  remed^r  for  the 
abuses  which  have  prevailed  in  the  government  of  the  British  do« 
minions  in  the  East  Indies;  and  that  this  House  n^ill'consider  as 
an  enemy  to  this  country,  any  person  who  shall  presume  to  advise 
hid  majesty  to  prevent,  or  in  any  manner  interrupt^  the  discharge 
of  this  important  duty."  The  motion  was  opposed,  as  interfering 
with  the  eicecutive  part  of  govermneot,  and  trenching  on  the  un- 
doubted prerogative  of  the  crown^  without  any  justifiable  causes 
The  motion  was  however  carried  by  a  majority  of  147  to  75.  On 
the  1 7  th  of  December  the  India  bill  fm  rejected  by  llie  Lords»  (W 
a  divi&ioQ  of  95  to  76. 
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A  BUI  for  vesting  the  Afiairs  of  the  East  India  Conmany  in 
the  Hands  of  certain  Commissioners,  for  the  Bemm  of  the 
Proprietors  and  the  Public. 

^llt/HERBAS  disorders  of  an  alarming  nature  and  magnitude 
^^  have  long  prevailed,  and  do  still  continue  and  increaseg  in 
the  management  of  the  territorial  possessions,  the  revenues,  and 
the  Commerce  g£  this  kingdom  in  the  East  Indies ;  by  means 
whereof  the  prosperity  of  the  natives  hath  been  greatly  diminished, 
aad  the  valuable  mterests  of  this  nation  in  the  said  territorial  posses- 
sioBS,  revenues,  and  commerce,  have  been  materially  impaired,^ 
and  would  probably  fall  into  utter  ruin  if  an  immediate  and  fitting 
remedy  were  not  provided : 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty,  by 
and  inth  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral^  and  the  commons,  in  this  present  parliament  assembled^ 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  the  government  and  ma« 
naganent  of  the  territorial  possessions,  revenues,  and  commerce 
of  the  united  company  of  merchants  of  England  trading  to  the  East- 
IfidiQ^,  by  the  directoiss  and  proprietors  of  the  said  company,  or 
etiher  of  them ;  and  all  and  singular  the  powers  and  authorities  of 
the  said  directors  and  proprietors,  or  of  any  special,  or  gen^alf  or 
other  court  thereof,  in,  the  ordering  and  managii^g  tho.  said  pos- 
sessions, revenues,  and  commerce;  and  all  elections  of  directors 
of  the  said  united  company^  be,  and  are  hereby  declared  to  bci. 
discontinued,  for  and  during  the  continuance  of  this  act ;   anjf^ 
oharter,  usage,  law,  or  statute  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  foe 
the  better  govdming,  ordering^  and  managing  the  said  territorial, 
possessions,    revenues,    and    commerce,  die  Right  HoaoucsilU^ 
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WMiam  Earl  FitzwiUiam,  the  Right  Honourable  Frederick  Mon- 
tagu, the  Right  Honourable  George  Legge,  commoidj  called  Lord 
Viscount  Lewisham,  the  Honourable  George  Augustus  North,  Sir 
Gilbert  EUiott,  Baronet,  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  Baronet^  and  Robert 
Gregory,  Esquire,  shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby  constituted  and 
appointed  directors  of  the  said  united  company,  and  shall  be, 
and  they  are  hereby  constituted  members  of  the  said  company ;  and 
that  the  said  directors  hereby  appointed,  or  any  three  of  them, 
shall  have,  use,  possess,  and  exercise  all  and  singular  the  powers 
and  authorities  which  have  been  at  any  time  heretofore  vested  in, 
or  lawfully  exercised  by,  the  said  directors  hereby  discontinued,  or 
proprietors,  or  by  the  general  court  of  proprietors  of  the  said  united 
company,  and  all  sucn  farther  and  other  powers  and  authorities, 
and  under  such  directions,  and  subject  to  such  limitations  and  re« 
strictions  as  in  this  act,  or  in  any  other  act,  the  provisions  where- 
of are  not  hereby  altered  or  repealed,  are  contained,  for  the  govern- 
ment and  management  of  the  said  territorial  possessions,  revenues^ 
and  commerce  of  the  said  united  company,  or  in  any  wise  relative 
thereto. 

And  be  it  farther  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the 
siud  directors  hereby  appointed  shall,  and  they  are  hereby  autho- 
rised and  empowered,  immediately  from  and  after  the  commence- 
ment of  this  act,  to  enter  into  and  upon,  and  to  possess  them- 
selves of  all  lands,  tenements,  houses,  warehouses,  and  other  build- 
ings whatever,  of  or  belongin^o  the  said  united  company;  and  al- 
so to  take  into  their  custody  and  possession  all  books,  records,  do- 
cuments, charters,  acts,  instruments,  letters,  and  other  papers  what- 
soever, and  also  all  ships  and  vessels,  goods,  wares,  merchandises, 
money,  securities  for  money,  ahd  all  other  effects  whatsoever,  of 
or  belonging  to  the  said  united  company,  in  trust  for,  and  for  the 
benefit  of,  Jhe  proprietors  thereof,  and  to  have,  hold,  and  possess 
the  same,  in  like  manner  as  they  were  held  and  possessed  by  the  di- 
rectors hereby  discontinued,  subject  to  such  charges,  claims,  and 
demands  as  do  or  may  affect  the  same ;  which  directors  so  dis- 
continued, and  aU  other  officers  and  servants  of  the  said  united 
company,  are  hereby  enjoined,  immediately  upon  the  requisition 
of  the  said  directors  hereby  appointed,  signified  under  their  hands 
and  seals,  or  the  hands  and  seals  of  any  three  of  them,  to  deliver  to 
them,  or  to  such  person  or  persons  as  they  shall  for  that  fiurpose 
appoint,  an  such  lands,  tenements,  houses,  warehouses,  buildings^ 
books,  records,  documents,  charters,  acts,  instruments,  papers, 
ships,  vessels,  goods,  wares,  and  merchandises,  money,  securiUet 
for  money,  and  all  other  effects  whatsoever. 

And  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ordering  and  managing  the  com- 
merce of  the  said  united  company,  under  and  subject  to  the  orders 
and  directions  of  the  said  directors  hereby  appointed,  be  it  further  ' 
enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  Thomas  Cheap,  Esquire, 
George  Cuming,  Esquire,  Richard  Hall,  Esquire,  John  Harrison,. 
Esquire,  Joseph  Sharp,  Esquire,  John  Michie,  Esquire,  John  Smith, 
Esquire,  George  Tatem,  Esquire,  and  James  Moffiit,  Esquire,  being* 
proprietors,  each  of  them  of  two  thousand  pounds  capital  stock  in  the 
said  united  company,  at  least,  shall  be  assistant  directors,  for  die 
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purpose  last  aforesaid ;  and  shall,  fr<Hn  time  to  time,  without  requi- 
sition, and  also  as  often  as  they  shall  be  thereunto  required,  render 
an  account  of  their  proceedings  to  the  said  directors  hereby  op-- 
pointed;  and  in  all  matters  and  things  whatsoever,  shall  pursue  and 
Ibllow  such  orders  and  directions  as  they  shall  from  time  to  time 
receive  from  such  directors.  • 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  in 
case  any  vacancy  or  vacancies  shall  happen  in  the  office  of  the  said 
directors  hereby  appointed,  by  death,  resignation,  removal,  or 
otherwise,  such  vacancy  or  vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  his  majesty, 
under  his  sign  manual,  within  twenty  days  after  notice  of  such  va« 
cancy  or  vacancies  shall  have  been  given  to  one  of  his  majesty's 
principal  secretaries  of  state. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  in 
case  any  vacancy  or  vacancies  shall  happen  in  the  office  of  the  said 
assistant  directors,  by  death,  resignation,  removal,  or  otherwise, 
such  vacancy  or  vacancies  shtdl  be  filled  by  the  majority  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  said  united  company,  qualified  in  the 
manner  required  by  an  act  of  t^e  thirteenth  year  of  his  .  present 
majesty,  intitled  "  An  act  for  establishing  certain  relations  for 
the  better  management  of  the  affiiirs  of  ue  East  India  company, 
as  well  in  India  as  in  Europe ;"  which  proprietors,  at  such  election 
of  any  assistant  director,  shall  not  vote  by  ballot,  or  in  any  other 
covert  or  concealed  manner,  but  in  an  open  court,  for  that  purpose 
only  specially  summoned ;  and  every  such  proprietor,  in  giving  his 
or  her  vote,  shall  subscribe  his  or  her  name  in  a  book  to  be  pre- 
pared for  that  purpose,  under  the  name  of  the  person  for  whom  ha 
or  she  shall  vote.  ,     .        ^         .,  r^      .^ 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  autlionty  aforesaid.  That  if  fiv« 
of  the  said  directors  hereby  appointed,  who  shall  be  present  at  any 
meeting,  shall,  upon  enquiry,  and  after  examination  into  the  con- 
duct and  behaviour  of  Uie  said  assistant  directors,  find  that  any  of 
them  is  guilty  of  neglect  or  misdemeanour  in  the  execution  of  his  said 
office,  or  of  wilful  disobedience  of  any  order  or  orders  of  the  said 
directors  hereby  appointed,  they  are  hereby  authorised  and  im* 
powered  to  remove  and  displace  such  assistant  directors ;  entering 
in  their  journjJs  their  reasons  respectively  for  removing  or  displac- 
ing such  assistant  director,  signed  with  their  respective  names. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  the 
said  William  Earl  Fitzwilliam  shall  be,  during  his  continuMice  as  a 
director  by  virtue  of  this  act,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors, 
and  the  said  right  honourable  Frederic  Montagu,  deputy  chairman 
thereof;  and  if  the  said  chairman  shall  die,  resign,  or  be  removed 
from  such  office  of  director,  at  any  time  during  the  continuance 
of  thb  act,  then  and  in  that  case  the  said  deputy,  chairman  shaU 
succeed  to  the  office  of  chairman  of  the  said  board  of  durectors^ 
and  if  the  said  deputy  chairman,  being  become  chairman  of  the 
said  board  of  directors,  shall  also  die,  resign,  or  be  removed  from 
the  said  office  of  a  director,  then  and  in  that  case,  and  also  in  every 
other  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  a  chairman  of  the  said 
board  of  directors,  the  said  directors,  hereby  appointed,  shall 
chuse   and  elect  one  of  themselves  to  supply  such  vacancy; 
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and  if  avac&Bcy,  eftHer  by  sticcessioti  odierwise,  fthall  ftt  atijr  time 
]ia{iyen  in  the  tM  office  of  deputy^chairtnan  of  th6  said  board  df 
directory  established  by  this  act,  the  said  director's  hereby  appoint- 
ed shall,  in  like  manner,  chuse  and  elect  one  of  theinselves  to  8U{»- 
ply  such  vacancy. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afbfeftaid,  That  the 
■aid  chairman  of  the  said  board  of  directors,  or,  in  his  abstoce,  the 
•aid  deputy  chairman,  shall  have  power  to  call  or  summons  any  ex- 
traordinary meeting  of  the  said  directors  hereby  appointed,  at  such 
time  or  times  as  he  shall  think  expedient;  and  may,  at  any  meeting 
whatever  of  such  directors,  if  he  shall  think  fit,  propose  the  business 
to  be  first  considered  by  such  directors  at  such  meeting ;  and  in 
case  of  an  equal  division  of  voices  on  any  question  whatever  before 
the  said  board  of  directors^  shall  have  the  casting  voice:  provided 
always,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  the  majority  of 
sudi  directors  present  at  any  meeting  f^om  adjourning  their  meet- 
ings to  such  time  or  times  as  they  ^all  think  proper. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  b^  the  authority  aforesaid,  Tha%  it 
ahali  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  dn^etors  hereby  appointed,  or  any 
of  them,  upon  a»y  question  whatever,  to  vote  by  ballot,  or  in  any 
odior  covert  manner ;  and  that  in  any  difference  of  opinion,  ex- 
eunt as  to  the  election  to  offices  of  persons  not  having  before  been 
in  ike  service  of  the  said  united  company,  the  said  directors  {si 
well  the  majority  as  those  who  shall  dissent)  ^all  each  of  them  en- 
lee,  on  the  journals  of  the  said  directors,  his  reasons  for  his  vote, 
sigaed  with  his  name,  orlits  adherence  to  the  reasons  entered  by 
aay  odier  director, 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  n6 
person  furnishing  the  said  united  company  with  shipping,  or  with 
any  tfticle  of  their  investment  outwards,  either  from  Great  Bri>* 
%nnj  or  from  sueh  ports  and  places  as  the  company's  ships  haVe 
oecaaion  to  touch  at  in  their  way  to  India,  or  with  any  naval  or 
aniitary  stores,  or  concerned  in  buying  and  selling  aAy  commodity 
of  the  said  united  comp«Dy's  imnortation,  sllall  be  capable  of  being 
a  director  or  assistant  director  for  the  execution  of  uiis  act. 

And  be  it  also  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  no  per- 
son shall  be  capable  of  being  a  director,  or  assistant  director,  for 
the  execution  of  this  act,  against  whom  the  charge  of  any  corrupt 
pactice^  peoulaetion,  or  oppression  in  India,  doth  or  shad!  appear 
in  the  records  of  tte  said  united  company  within  die  space  of  two 
years  beforerthe  time  of  his  nomination,  or  shd  be  ihade  updni 
eiitii  before  tlie  said  directors  hereby  appointed  within  the  space 
ef  two  years  before  the  time  of  his  nommation,  until  such  direc- 
torst  or  t^ree  of  them,  shall  have  examined  into  the  same,  aiid 
ghall  hove  severally  declared  that  they  have  examiiied  into  thtf 
aaid  charge,  and  do  in  their  conscience  believe  such  person  not 
goiltf  ^f  the  said  charge ;  or  that  they  do,  upon  the  said  exatni*' 
aaiiosy  find  the  said  charge  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  exclude 
fjbe  said  person  fVom  the  said  office  of  director  or  assistant  director, 
as  tte  case  may  be;  and  that  the^r  have  entered  upon  dieir  jour- 
fwkktbe^  reasons  for  such  their  opinion. 
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Mi  be  it  farther  eaaeted  by  tlie  Mtheiiw  afeneaaid^  Thtt  m 
person  who  hath  been,  now  is^  or  shall  hereafter  be,  in  the  seniee 
of  the  said  united  conipanjr  in  India,  shall  be  capable  of  being  a 
director,  or  assistant  director,  for  the  execution  of  this  act,  within 
the  space  of  two  years  from  the  time  of  his  last  return  from  India. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by' the  authority  aforesaic^  lliat  the 
fiaid  directors  hereby  aj^mted  shall,  once  in  every  six  BKintfaiy 
1^  before  the  proprietors  of  the  said  united  company,  in  a  general 
court  to  be  for  that  purpose  assembled,  an  exact  state  of  the  ddbta 
and  credits  of  the  said  united  company ;  the  first  cost  and  timrges 
of  their  investm^ts,  outward  and  mwwrd :  with  the  sums  of  money 
in  India  ap{^cable  to  an  investment,  accordti^  to  the  last  acconnts 
received  therefrom ;  an  account  of  the  diipping ;  an  account  of 
the  produce  of  the  sales;  and  the  state  of  the  warehouses  at  home 
and  libroad. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  anthority  aforesaid,  That  tba 
said  directors  hereby  appointed  shall,  within  twenty  days  afWr 
the  commencement  of  every  session  of  pariiament,  lay  before  the 
lords  commissioners  of  his  majesty's  treasury  (who  we  hereby 
authorised  and  required,  without  loss  of  time,  to  lay  the  saaae 
before  both  Houses  of  parliament,)  an  account  of  the  produoe  of 
the  territorial  and  other  revenues  of  the  said  united  company  in 
India ;  and  also  estimates  of  the  civil,  military,  and  naval  estahudi- 
meats  there;  together  with  a  state  of  die  bond  and  other  debts 
due  from  the  said  united  company  in  India»  distinguishbi^  what 
belongs  to  each  of  the  principal  presidencies  and  aetileaaaats  of 
the  said  united  company  in  India;  «id  ako  the  state  of  thie  tindc^ 
laid  by  the  said  directors  before  the  said  propiktoia  at  their  then 
last  general  court. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  autfaorttqr  afiNreaaid,  That  the 
8»d  directors  hereby  appointed,  qs  the  maior  nart  of  them,  shaJi 
have  full  power  and. authority  to  remove,  displace,  suspend^  api*» 
point,  coimrm,  or  restore,  all  and.  every  peeson  or  persons  vfaat^ 
soever,  from  or  to  any  office,  stati<m,  or  capacity  i^^iatsoever,  civil; 
or  military,  in  the  service  of  the  hsoA  united  company,  or  withaa 
the  limits  of  the  said  united  company's  chartecs,  or  asnr  of  thei% 
or  any  way  concerned  in  the  management  of  their  a&ira  within 
this  kingdom^  or  in  India,  whether  any  such  person  or  persoisa 
shall  have  been  nominated  or  appointed  in  and  by  any  act  or  actf 
of  parliament,  or  howsoever  otherwise  nominated  or  appointed: 
except  as  herein  provided  and  eHtahliahed,  as  to  the  aModntmeBt 
and  removal  of  such  directors  themselves,  and  of  the  said 
directors. 

And  for  the  more  speedy  and  effisctuid  punishment  of 
committed  in  India>  by  persons  employed  in  the  service  of  die 
said  company,  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  when-^ 
ever  any  charge  of  corruption,  peculation,  oppression,  extootioB, 
receipt  of  presents,  usuxy,  breach  of  orders,  or  other  grievmia 
(^ence,  sbtdl  be  exhibited  or  mada  before  the  governor  geneaal 
and  council  of  Bengal,  or  the  president  and  council  of  any  of  tfao 
presidencies  or  setSements  abroad,  of  the  said  united  compaayv 
1^  transmitted  froqa  ibmcQ  to  the  court  of  directon,  hereby  dis- 
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continued;  or  to  the  said  directors  thereby  appobted,  agunst  any 
of  die  said  governors,  fu^esidents,  or  members  of  the  couneil^  of 
any  of  tlie  said  presidencies  or  settlements  of  the  said  united  conii- 
pany,  or  others,  in  any  office,  station,  or  employment,  civil  or 
.  military,  in  the  said  united  company's  service ;  or  ^ich  shall  be 
exhibited  or  made  b;|r  any  of  the  native  princes  dependent  upon, 
or  under  the  protection  of  the  said  united  company,  against  any 
such  person  or  persons ;  the  said  directors  hereby  appointed,  shall, 
within  twenty  days  after  the  same  shall  be  received,  enter  into  an 
examination  of  such  charge ;  and  if,  upon,  or  in  consequence  of 
sudh  examination,  such  directors  shall  not  think  pYoper  either  to 
recal  or  order  a  prosecution  against  such  person  so  charged,  each 
and  every  such  director,  making  such  examination  as  aforesaid 
into  such  charge,  shall  enter  in  writine,  and  subscribe  with  his 
name,  in  the  journals  of  such  directors,  his  opinion  on  the  validity- 
and  importance  of  such  charj^e,  with  his  specific  reasons,  on  the 
particular  case,  for  not  recalling  the  person  so  charged,  or  for  not 
ordering  a  prosecution  upon  such  charge. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That 
before  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  who  have  been^  are,  or 
shall  hereafter  be  in  ^e  service  of  the  said  united  company,  in 
any  office,  station,  or  employment  whatsoever,  civil  or  military,  in 
any  of  the  presidencies  or  settlements  of  the  said  united  company 
abroad ;  and  who  have  been,  or  are,  or  shall  be  in  Great  Britain 
after  such  service  abroad;  and  against  whom  any  charge  shall 
appear  upon  any  o£  the  company  records,  or  shall  have  been  made 
to  the  said  court  of  directors  hereby  discontinued,  or  general 
pourt  of  proprietors,  or  shall  be  made  or  exhibited  to  the  said 
directors  hereby  appointed ;  shall  be  permitted  by  the  said  di- 
rectors hereby  appointed  to  return  to  any  part  of  India,  either  in 
the  same  or  in  any  other  office,  station  or  employment,  in  the 
service  of  the  said  united  company;  and  also,  before  the  saiddi« 
rectors  hereby  appointed  shall  confirm  the  appointment,  or  suffer 
the  departure  from  Great  Britain  for  India,  of  any  person  or  per- 
sons who  may  have  been,  or  shall  be,  appointed  to  any  office, 
Ration,  or  emplo}'ment  whatsoever  in  the  service  of  the  said  united 
company,  and  against  whom  any  such  charge  shall  appear,  or  shall 
have  been  made,  or  shall  he  made  as  aforesaid ;  and  also  before 
the  said  directors  hereby  appointed,  shall  themselves  appoint  any 
person,  having  before  been  in  the  service  of  the  said  united  com- 
pany, to  any  office,  station,  or  employment  whatsoever,  in  the  said 
united  company's  service,  and  against  whom  any  such  charge  shall 
appear,  or  shall  have  been  made,  or  shall  be  made  as  aforesaid ; 
the  said  directors  hereby  appointed  shall,  and  they  are  hereby 
required  to  make  a  full  and  particular  examination  and  enquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  every  such  person,  relative  to  the  said  service^ 
and  the  subject  matter  of  such  charge;  and  shall  enter  on  their 
journals  their  reasons  for  permitting  any  such  person  to  return,  or 
confirming  the  appointment,  and  permitting  the  departure,  of  any 
such  person,  or  for  themselves  appointing  any  such  person  (as  the 
case  may  be)  notwithstanding  such  charge. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid, .  That^  in 
case  of  any  disputes,  differences,  or  controversies  whatsoever, 
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after  i»iie,  between  Ihe  goTeriiQr*g<^nenU  ^i  council  of  bengal ; 
or  betweca  any  of  the  preaidenta  of  an^  other  of  the  settlements 
of  the  said  united  oMopany^  and  their  respective  councils;  or 
iMlnreea  any  of  the  subordiiuite  chiefs  and  tneir  councils ;  or  be» 
tween  the  government  of  one  settlement  and  the  government  of 
any  other  tiettlement;  or  between  any  of  the  governors  or  pre- 
aicung  powers  of  any  of  the  stAordinate  settlements ;  the  said  di- 
rectors heretnr  appointed  shall^  within  twenty  d^s  after  the  receipt 
of  any  official  account  of  any  such  dispute^  diiference,  or  contra- 
versy,  enter  u^on  an  examination  and  enquiry  into  the  same; 
and  tdhall,  withm  three  months  thereafter^  either  come  to  a  de- 
finitive dieciston  thereupon,  or  enter  upon  their  journals  thjeir 
reasons^  siffned  with  their  respective  names,  for  not  coming  to  such 
clefinitive  decision* 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  Uie  aatbority  aforesaid,  That  if 
•t  any  time  the  governor  general  and  council  of  Bengal,  o^r  the 
president  and  council  o£  any  of  the  principal  or  subordinate  bi^ 
tlements,  shaU  require  the  direction  or  opinion  of  the  said  direp- 
tors  herdl>y  appointed,  on  any  matter  whatsoever  for  the  govern- 
ment of  such  governor-general  and  council,  or  president  and 
coundl,  or  for  2ie  settlement  or  accommodation  or  any  matter  in 
4i^ute,  or  likdy  to  come  into  dispute,  between  or  among  them, 
pr  any  of  them ;  the  said  directors  shall  return  an  answer,  opinion, 
or  directi<Hi,  to  such  requisition,  within  three  months  afte^r  receiving 
the  letter  or  letters  containing  the  same,  9s  enter  upon  their  jour- 
nids  their  reasons  signed,  widi  their  respective  names,  for  npt 
sending  the  same  within  the  time  aforesaid. 

And  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  afoi^esaid,  That  if  at  any 
time  complaint  shall  be  made  of  any  breach  of  treaty,  injury,  wrong, 
or  grievance,  done  or  committed  against  any  native  prince  in  India, 
by  any  of  the  governments  of  the  said  united  company's  settle- 
m^its,  or  any  ^cer  or  other  person,  civil  or  military,  in  the  ser- 
vice €i  the  said  united  company;  or  if  any  such  breach  of  trea^, 
injwy,  wrong,  or  grievance,  shall  (without  complaint  being  made 
thereof)  appear  upon  any  part  of  the  correspondence  relating  to 
the  said  united  company's  aiairs ;  the  said  directors  hereby  ap- 
pointed shall,  as  speedily  a^  may  be,  enquire  mto  such  breach  of 
treaty,  injury,  wrong,  or  grievance;  and  shall Jbegin  their  exar 
raination  mto  the  same,  by  reading  and  considering  any  treaties, 
agreements,  or  assurances,  subsisting  between  the  said  united  com- 
pcmy  and  such  native  prince,  or  any  way  relative  to  him,  if  any 
such  there  shall  be,  or  any  orders  which  tt^ay  have  been  given  by 
the  court  of  directors  hereby  discontinued,  or  ffener^  pourt  of  pro- 
prietors, relating  to  such  native  prince;  and  the  said  directors 
hereby  appointed,  shall  do  full  and  complete  justice  to  such  native 
prince  for  such  breach  of  treaty,  injury,  wrong,  or  grievance,  and 
on  every  material  article  and  head  of  charge  (if  Uiere  be  more 
than.one)  specifically,  and  not  upon  the  whole  of  such  charge  in 
gro^s* 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  three, 
and  not  less,  of  the  said-directors^  shall  form  a  board  for  executing 
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ilhis  act,  or  any  of  the  powe9  thereof,  or  any  other  pomtn  vested 
in  or  comtnitted  to,  or  which  shall  be  irested  in  or  comoutted  to, 
such  directors,  and  the  major  part  of  the  said  directors  present 
shall  determine,  except  where  the  voices  shall  be  equally  oividedt 
and  then  the  chairman,  or  in  his  absence,  the  deputy  chainnuif 
shall  have  two  voices,  or  the  casting  voice. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  all 
the  correspondence  of  the  said  directors  herebv  appointed,  with 
all  persons  whatsoever  in  the  service  of  the  said  united  compaay, 
shall  be  signed  by  the  secretary  of  such  directors,  by  order  of  the 
board. 

And  whereas  by  virtue  of  the  charter  of  the  said  company,  and 
(he  regulations  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  tor  the 
better  government  of  the  said  company,  it  is  required,  that  cer- 
tain acts  should  be  done  or  consented  to,  and  that  certain  ac- 
counts should  be  signed  by  a  particular  number  of  the  directors 
hereby  discontinned,  be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  that  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  where  any  act,  matter,  or 
Ihiof  is  directed  to  be  done  or  consented  to,  or  any  accounts  or 
writing  to  be  signed  by  the  directors  hereby  discontinued,  or  to 
be  done  or  consented  to,  or  signed  by  anv  particular  number  of 
Auch  directors,  such  act,  matter,  or  thing  shaU,  from  and  after  the 
•commencement  of  this  act,  be  done  or  consented  to,  and  such 
accounts  or  writing  shall  be  signed  by  three  of  the  directors  hereby 
appointed. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  bv  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  the 
said  directors  hereby  appointed,  and  assistant  directors,  and  each 
and  every  of  them,  during  the  continuance  of  this  «act,  shall  be 
utterly  incapable  of  taking,  holding,  or  exercising  any  office,  station, 
•or  employment  whatsoever,  in  the  service  of  the  said  united  com- 
pany ;  and  :shall  also  be  incapable  of  taking,  holding,  or  exercising 
any  other  place  of  profit  from  the  crown,  during  pleasure. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  ubresaid.  That  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  his  majesty  to  remove  any  of  the  said 
directors  hereby  appointed,  or  assistant  directors  upon  an  address 
o£  either  House  of  parliament. 

^nd  whereas  a  doubt  may  arise,  whether  the  place  of  director, 
when-4he  same  shall  be  held  by  any  person,  to  be  appointed  by 
his  majesty,  in  nianner  herein  before  provided,  be  not  within  the 
provision  of  an  act  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
intituled,  "  An  act  for  the  security  of  her  majes^'s  person  and 
government,  and  of  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain 
m  the  protestant  line,"  although  the  said  place  shall  have  been 
created  and  erected  by  authority  of  parliament :  be  it  therefore 
enacted  and  declared  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  sudi  o£Bce 
shall  not  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  within  the  intent  and  purview 
of  the  said  act;  nor  shall  any  person  accepting  and  holding  Uie 
same,  by  an  appointment  from  his  majesty,  under  his  royal  sign 
manual,  be  thereby  disqualified  from  being  elected,  or  sitting  and 
voting  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,,That  there 
^«ball  be  allowed  and  paid  for  and  to  each  of  the  assistant  directory 
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for  to  loi%  tiaie  as  he  shall  contmue  in  the  odfice,  a  dear  jearj^ 
salary  of  five  hundred  pounds,  payable  by  half  j^earlv  payments; 
and  that  the  respective  payments  m  the  said  salaries  shall  be  stated 
and  allowed  in  me  account  of  the  disbursements  for  the  manage- 
ment  of  the  affiurs  of  the  said  united  East  India  company. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  auUiority  aforesaid,  That  this 
act  and  all  the  provisions  herem  contained,  shall  commence  and 
take  effe^  from  and  immediately  after  this  act  shall  have  received 
his  majesty's  royal  assent,  and  diall  contiQue,  and  be  in  fuU  force 
fbr  and  duru^  the  space  of  four  years. 

A  Bill  for  the  better  Govemment  of  the  Territorial  Possessions 
and  Dependencies  in  India. 

Whereas  great  disorders  have  prevailed  in  the  ^vemment  of 
the  British  territorial  possessions,  and  dependencies  thereof  in 
India ;  and  the  laws  and  lawful  authority  of^this  kingdom  have  not 
been  duly  obeyed  by  divers  of  the  servants  of  the  united  conqpany 
of  merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies. 

ror  remedy  whereof  in  future,  be  it  declared  and  enacted,  and  it 
is  hereby  declared  and  enacted,  by  the  king's  most  excellent^  ma- 
jesty, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  commons,  in  this  present  parliament  assembled,  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  same.  That  there  is  not,  nor  hath  been,  any  pri- 
vflege,  authority,  power,  pre-eminence,  or  jurisdUcdon  granted,  or 
meant  or  intended  to  be  granted,  in  and  by  an  act  of  the  thirteendi 
yearof  the  rei^  of  his  j^resent  majesty,  intituled,  "  An  act  for  esta- 
blishing certam  regulations  for  the  better  management  of  thea£Burs 
of  the  East  India  company,  as  well  in  India  as  m  Europe,"  or  in  and 
by  any  other  act  or  acts  whatsover,  or  in  or  by  any  law  or  usage  iHiaS* 
soever,  for  the  governor-general  and  council  of  Bengal,  or  either 
or  any  of  them,  collectively  or  individually,  or  any  other  person 
whatsoever  in  the  service  of  the  said  united  company,  whidi  dodi 
or  shall  in  any  manner  exempt  him  or  them,  in  the  exercise  of  any 
powers  or  authorities  whatsoever,  from  a  strict  and  faiths  obedi* 
ence  to  the  orders  and  directions  which  have  been  issued  to  or  for 
them,  from  the  late  or  any  other  court  of  directors,  or  which  shall 
or  may  be  issued  to  or  for  them  by  the  commissioners  named  and 
appointed  in  an  act  of  this  session  of  parliament,  to  manage  and 
govern  the  affairs  of  the  said  united  company,  instead  of  the  said 
court  of  directors  and  general  court  of  proprietors,  or  such  other 
commissioners  as  shall  or  may  be  lawfully  appointed  for  exercising 
the  powers  given  them  in  and  by  the  said  act. 

And  be  it  further  declared  and  enacted,  That  all  general  or  spe^ 
cial  orders  of  the  court  of  directors  of  the  said  united  company,  for 
the  regulation  of  the  conduct  of  the  governor-general  and  council 
of  Bengal,  or  of  any  other  president  and  council,  or  of  any  other 
person  or  persons,  in  any  otiier  station,  office,  employment,  or  ca* 
paaity  whatsoever,  in  the  service  of  the  said  united  company,  shall 
be^  and  are  herebv  declared  to  be,  rules  by  which  the  persons 
hstm^  hdhte  described  shidi  be  governed  and  directed,  u^ntil  notioa 
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ihalt  be  given  by  the  said  contmiBSfoners  of  airf  ttHt^Mnn,  tePO* 
pation,  or  repeal  of  them»  or  any  of  them. 

And  whereas  pretences  have  been  used  to  erade  the  salutaiv  re^ 
gidations  of  the  said  act  of  the  thirteenth  veflGr  of  his  majesty's 
rei^,  relative  to  rtiles,  ordinances,  and  regulations,  as  if  tile  pre- 
visions contained  in  the  said  act,  relative  thereto,  were  confined  to 
certain  forts  and  fiictories ;  whereby  a  power  subject  to  no  control 
has  been  exercised  throughout  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bdiar, 
and  Orissa;  be  it  therefore  declared  and  enacted.  That  aQ  roles, 
ordinances,  and  regulations,  which  by  the  saidlEtct  it  is  made  lawful 
for  the  governor-general  and  council  of  Fort  William  to  issue,  for 
the  good  order,  and  civil  government  of  the  said  settlement,  under 
certain  restrictions  and  provisions  in  tile  said  act  oontained,  were 
not,  nor  are  meant  or  intended  to  be,  confined  only  to  such  rules, 
ordinances,  and  regulations,  as  are  made  or  issued  for  the  go- 
vernment of,  or  relative  to  forts  and  &ctories,  or  other  subordinate 
places  in  the  said  settlement  only ;  but  shall,  and  all  such  restric- 
tions and  provisicHis  are  hereby  expressly  declared  to  extend,  with- 
out any  exception  or  limitation  whatsoever,  to  all  rules,  ordinances, 
and  regulations,  as  are  made  or  issued  for  the  government  of  or 
refatttve  to  forts  and  factories,  or  other  subordinate  places,  in  the 
said  settlement  only ;  but  shall,  and  all  such  restrictions  and  pro- 
tdstons  are  hereby  expressly  declared  to  extend,  without  any  ex- 
ception or  limitation  whatsoever,  to  all  rules,  ordinances,  and  re* 
giuations,  made  and  issued  by  the  said  governor-general  and 
council  of  Fort  William,  in  whatever  placey  or  wheresoever,  or 
over  whatsoever  class  or  description  oi  persons,  the  same  are  to 
operate. 

And  be  it  fiurther  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesdd,  That  any 
•uch  rule,  ordinance,  or  regulations,  shall  not  only  be  didy  regis- 
tered and  published  in  the  supreme  court  of  judicature,  but  an  ac- 
count or  abstract  of  the  true  efect  and  substance  thereof,  and  of 
every  clause  and  provision  thereof,  in  the  Persian  and  Hindostan 
languages,  shaU  be  registered  and  published^and  affixed  up  in  some 
commodious  and  conspicuous  place,  in  each  and  every  provincial 
court  within  the  provmces  of  BengcJ,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  or  within 
^e  territory  to  which  it  relates. 

And  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  no  delegation 
whatsoever  of  the  powers  of  the  governor-general  and  council  of 
Bengal,  or  of  any  president  and  council  of  any  other  of  the  said 
settlements,  shall  be  made  or  given  to  the  said  governor-general. 
or  president,  or  any  other  person  or  persons  whatsoever ;  and  in 
case  the  said  governor-general,  or  any  member  of  the  council  of 
Bengal,  or  any  president  or  member  of  the  council  of  any  other  of 
the  said  settlements,  or  any  other  person  or  persons  whatsoever^ 
shall  be  employed  in  the  execution  of  any  special  commission,  the 
proceedings  thereupon  shall  not  be  finally  approved,  and  confirmed 
until  a  fuU  report  of  the  same  shall  be  made  to  the  said  govemor- 

Sineral  and  council,  or  president  and  council,  respectiveljr ;  and 
e  person  or  persons  so  employed  shall,  upon  the  requisition  of 
the  governor-general  or  president,  or  any  member  of  die  mi 
•0iiiicil»  deliver  into  council  hia  docum»it9  or  vouchers  in  auppoH 
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of  any  particuliu:  fact  or  facts  aUedged  by  him  to  havelia^pened  io 
the  execution  of  Buch  conuQissioji,  and  in  support  of  which- docu- 
ments or  voi^chers  might  have  been  had. 

And  be  it  further  enaoted  b^  the  authority  aforesaid,  That 
all  correspondence  and  communication  whatsoever,  of  or  by  any 
resident,  agent,  or  otlier  person  employed  at  the  court  of 'any 
native  prince  or  state,  or  of  or  by  any  such  native  prince  or 
fitate,  pr  anyageat  or  minister  of  such  native  prince  or  state, 
or  of  or  by  any  chief  and  council  of  any  fiictory  or  subor- 
dinate settlement,  Qr  any  of  them,  or  of  or  by  any  collector  of  re- 
venue, shall  be  addressed  to  the  governor-general  and  council,  or 
president  and  council,  respectively ;  and  all  correspondence  and 
communication  whatsoever  of  or  by  any  such  person  or  persons^ 
whether  addressed  to  the  said  governor-general  or  his  secretary,  qr 
to  any  member  of  the  council  or  his  secretary,  shall  be  laid  befoj^e 
the  council,  after  the  same  shall  be  received. 

Andbeit  enacted  bythe  authorit3r  aforesaid,  That  the  sovernor^ 
general  of  Bengal,  and  the  president  of  any  other  of  the  said 
principal  settlements  in  India,  may  by  his  own  authority,  adjourn 
or  post|pone  the  consideration  of  any  question  whatsoever,  in  thp 
respective  councils  in  which  they  preside,  for  the  space  of 
una  no  Imager ;  Provided  always.  That  such  governor  general  pr 
president  SkaO.  not  have  power  to  adjourn  or  postpone  the  sanie 
question  more  than 

And  be  it  enacted  b$r  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  neither  the 
governor  general  and  council  of  Bengal,  nor  president  and  coun- 
cil jo£  any  other  of  the  said  united  company's  presidencies  or  settle- 
ments in  India,  shall  have  power  to  cede  to,  or  exchange  with,  any 
native  prinoe  jor  state  whatsoever,  any  territory,  which  was  in  the 
possessu>n  of  the  said  .united  company,  or  of  any  of  its  dependent 
princes  or  sjtotes,  in  or  immediately  before  the  year  ^  iior 

i^iall  make  or  accept  anv  acquisition  whatsoever,  whereby  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  said  united  company  shall  be  increased  or  extended, 
without  orders  or  directions  expressly  for  that  purpose,  transmitted 
by  ^e  said  commissioners  appointed  in  and  by  an  act  of  this  pre- 
.sent  session  of  parliament,  for  managing  the  affairs  of  the  said 
mited  company. 

And  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  it  shall  not 
J^e  lawj^l  for  the  said  governor-general  and  council  of  Ben^l  to 
jnvade,  or  enter  with  any  armed  force,  or  in  any  hostile  or  ottei^iye 
maimer,  into  the  .territory  of  any  native,  independent  prince  or 
stkte  in  India,  es^cept  upon  intelhgence,  the  credibility  and  impor- 
tance of  in^ch  shall  be  allowed  by  a  majority  in  council,  and  so 
declared  to  be,  in  minutes  sublicribed  by  each  member  composing 
such  majority,  upon  the  records  of  the  said  council,  that  such 
prince  or  state  is  about  to  attack  and  make  war  upon,  or  actually 
m^dng  preparations  to  attack  and  make  war  upon  the  territories 
of  jthe  said  united  company,  or  of  some  of  the  prmces  Qr  states  de- 
pendent thereupon. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  nei- 
ther ^e  said  governor-general  and  council  of  Bengal,  nor  the  pre* 
sid^tand  council  of  iwy  otheT  of  the  said .pr^sidjBncies  »t  6^tle-^ 
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mentSy  shall  havd  power  to  make  any  offensive  alliance  whatso* 
ever,  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  or  sharing  any  country  or  terri- 
tory whatsoever,  between  or  with  the  saia  united  company  and 
any  native  prince  or  state  in  India,  without  the  express  orders  and 
directions,  for  that  purpose  of  the  commissioners  aforesaid. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the 
S£ud  governor  •general  and  council  of  Bengal,  on  any  president  and 
council  of  any  other  of  the  said  presidencies  or  settlements,  shall 
hot  make  or  enter  into  any  treaty  or  agreement  whatsoever,  to  hire 
out  to  any  native  prince  or  state  in  India,  any  part  of  the  British  or 
native  troops  serving  in  India  under  the  orders  of  the  said  united 
company ;  nor  shall  make  or  enter  into  any  new  treaty  or  agree- 
ment whatsoever,  to  or  for  the  keeping  up  of  any  body  of  such 
troops  in  any  of  the  countries  or  territories  of  any  of  the  indepen- 
dent princes  or  states  in  India. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the 
said  governor-general  and  council  of  Bengal  or  any  other  of  the 

f  residents  or  councils  ef  the  said  presidencies  or  settlements  in 
ndia,  shall  not  appoint  to,  or  employ  in^^any  office,  place.  Or  station 
whatsover,  any  person  whatsoever,  native  or  Bntish,  who  hadi 
been  or  shall  be  removed  irom  any  office,  station,  or  place  what- 
sover, for  any  misdemeanour  or  other  offence,  without  authority 
for  that  purpose  first  had  and  obtained  from  the  said  commis- 
sioners. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesud.  That  it 
'  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  governor-general  and  council  of 
Bengal,  or  any  president  and  council  of  any  other  of  the  said  pre- 
sidencies or  settlements  in  India,  or  any  collector  of  revenue,  or 
chief  or  other  member  of  any  provincial  or  subordinate  settlement 
in  India,  to  let  or  rent  any  farm  of  land,  or  other  thing  whatsoever, 
to  any  Banian,  native  steward,  or  other  native  servant  whatsoever, 
of  any  governor-general,  president,  or  member  of  any  councO,  col- 
lector of  revenue,  or  of  any  officer  in  the  army,  or  of  any  judge  in 
the  supreme  court,  or  of  any  civil  servant  of  thesaid  united  company ; 
and  all  contracts  and  agreements  made  contrary  to  this  act,  wiUi 
any  such  Banian,  native  steward,  or  native  servant,  for  the  purpose 
of  letting  or  renting  any  farm  of  land,  or  of  other  thing  whatsoever, 
shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  for  the  account  of  tiie  principal, 
or  person  in  whose  service  such  Banian,  native  steward,  or  native 
servant  is ;  and  such  Banian,  native  steward,  or  native  servant, 
shall  account  to  the  said  united  company  for  the  profits  made  by 
such  farm  of  land  or  other' thing ;  which  profits  shiul  and  may  be 
recovered  from  such  principal,  or  person  in  whose  service  such  Ba- 
nian, native  steward,  or  native  servant  was,  at  the  time  when  such 
contract  or  agreement  was  made  or  entered  into. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  firom 
aAd  after  all  monopolies,  rights  of  pre-emption,  orjf^re- 

ferences,  by  any  authority,  or  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  of 
any  commodities  or  goods  in  any  of  the  said  united  company's  set- 
tlements in  India,  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be  contrary 
to  law,  and  void. 
And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforeteid,  That  no 
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debt  or  balanoe  exceeding  in  conMaaence  of  any  ad- 

vance to  be  made  for  the  making  of  any  maniuacture,  or  for  the 
purchase  of  materialsi  by  any  person  making  the  same,  or  to  any 
husbandmen  or  actual  cultivator  of  land,  for  any  raw  oommodity, 
9hall  be  fecoverable  in  any  court,  or  by  any  action  or  suit  at  law, 
or  by  any  compulsory  or  other  process  or  means  whatsoeyer,  after 
the  space  of  from  the  time  of  making  the  said  advances: 

And  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  imprison  in  any  common  prison, 
or  ip  any  private  house  or  out-house,  any  person  whatsoever,  for 
or  by  reason  of  any  such  advances,  within  the  said  space  of   ^ 
or  at  any  time  afterwards. 

And  whereas  in  and  by  the  said  act  of  the  thirteenth  year  of 
the  reign  of  his  present  majesty,  it  is  enacted,  That  every  present, 
gift,  gratuity,  donation,  or  reward,  accepted,  taken,  or  received, 
contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  said  act,  shall  be 
.deenv^d  and  construed  to  have  been  received  and  taken  to  and  for 
the  sole  use  of  the  said  united  company.  And  whereas  the  said 
provision  hath  been  attended  with  mconvenience,  inasmuch  as  it 
has  been  pretended  that  the  servants  of  the  company  have  liberty  to 
take  and  receive  presents,  accounting  to  the,  said  united  company  for 
the  same :  Be  it  therefore  enacted  oy  the  authority  aforesaid,  that 
every  such  present,  gift,  gratuity,  donation,  or  i'eward,  accepted, 
taken,  or  received,  if  the  same  shall  not  be  corruptly  given  to  ob- 
tain any  place  ^or  other  object,  to  which  the  person  giving  the  same 
sh^ll  not  be  entitled,  shall  be  returned  or  re-delivered  to  the  per- 
son giving  the  same,  or  his  representatives,  i^ccording  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country ;  and  such  person,  or  his  representatives,  shall 
.and  may  recover  the  same  by  any  suit,  action,  or  bill,  or  other 
mode  of  proceeding  whatsoever  in  use  in  the  place  where  such  gift, 
gratuity,  donation,  or  reward,  shall  be  accepted,  taken,  or  received, 
brought  at  any  time  against  the  person  to  whom  tiie  same  was 
given,  or  his  representatives ;  and  if  the  same  was  corruptly  given 
to  obtain  any  place,  or  other  object,  in  or  any  way  relating  to  the 
said  united  company's  service,  then  and  in  that  case  the  person 
giving  shall  not  be  entitled  to  recover  the  same,  but  the  same  shall 
be  to  and  for  the  sole  use  of  the  said  united  company,  as  heretofore. 

And  whereas  it  may  happen,  that  neither  the  person  giving  such 
.  present,  gift,  gratuity,  donation,  or  "reward,  nor  the  said  united 
company,  may  sue  for  the  same ;  be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  in 
ca^e  the  person  giving  the  same,  or  th6  said  united  company,  shall 
not  sue  tor  the  same  within  months,  then  the  same  smiU  and 

may  be  sued  for,  and  recovered,  in  manner  aforesaid,  by  aiiy  per- 
son or  persons  whatsoever,  to  and  for  his  and  their  sole  use  and 
benefit. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,'  That  if 
any  person,  from  and  after  shall,  contrary  to  the  said  act 

of  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  rei^n  of  his  present  majesty,  ac- 
cept, receive,  or  take,  directly  or  mdirectly,  by  himself,  or  any 
.  oth^r  person  or  persons  on  his  behalf,  or  for  his  use  or  benefit,  of 
and  from  any  of  the  Indian  princes  or  powers,  or  their  ministers  or 
agents,  or  any  of  the  natives  of  Asia,  any  present,  gift,  donation, 
glf9lL\dtjf  pt  reward,  pecuniary  or  otberways,  upon  any  account,  or 
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on  atty  ptk^iiSb  iAmii6^¥eT,  or  any  {»Mfii«6  m^  enffagen^^nit  for 
anjr'pi^sent,  ^ft,  dolMition,  gratuity  or  reward,  andsniiU  be  th^^* 
fore  legtlly  convicted  in  the  supreme  court  at  Caictitta,  or  in  the 
ntejror'fi  co«urt  kk  ^o(9fer  of  die  said  united  company's  settiemeTitey 
oV  in  any  court  m  competent  jurisdiction  to  try  stich  odbice  itk 
this  kingdom,  stfch  person  shall  thereupon 

Atid  wherasfs  sohiie  of  the  servants  of  the  said  united  companl^y 
^ave  nused  the  reht^  ptM  by  Itodholders  to  the  said  united  com- 
pany, and  have  ikrmed  out  tile  lands  at  ne#  rents,  by  meahs  of 
which  jjractiees  seirettil  inficient  iamiiies  have  been  disposseasMl 
of  lands  loi^  in  their  occupation,  and  have  been  reduced  to  in^- 
gence  iuid  £^tresj^.  Pdr  remedy  whereof,  be  it  enacted  eead  de- 
clared by  the  authority  irfbresaid,  and  it  is  hefrebjr  enacted  and 
dedared,  That  all  Ikiias  and  tenements  within  the  provinces  df 
Bengal,  Bkhar,  tod  Orissa,  or  in  any  territorites  in  ^icti  there<^eipt 
and  management  of  the  revenues  is  or  bhall  be  under  &&  imme- 
diiite  administration  of  the  said  united  company,  or  their  ser- 
vants or  agents,  not  in  the  ftctital  occupation  of  the  said  united 
company,  or  by  them  leased  Or  fkrmed  out,  in  or  immediately  be- 
fore the  year  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  the  estate 
and  inheritance  of  the  native  landholderti  and  families  whb^en  had 
and  held  the  sanle;  unless  dispossessed  by  judgment  of  some  com- 
'petent  court,  for  some  crime  or  misdemeanour,  or  non-paytnent  of 
their  rent,  and  bhall  be  from  hencefbrWard  enjoyed  by  them,  and 
tlieir  heirs  and  descendants,  accordkig  to  the  custom  of  the  countiir 
of  or  relating  to  the  same,  or  where  the  same  is  had  and  hefd, 
without  any  molestation,  interruption,  or  disturbantie  whatsdeVer, 
of  or  by  the  said  United  company,  their  governors,  council,  miUis- 
cters  or  servants. 

Provided  always,  That  nothing  herein  contaihed  shfkll  be  con- 
strued to  deprivethe  said  united  company  of  the  rent  or  tribute  wMch 
shall  be  due  or  payiible  to  them  from  6uch  native  landholders,  th^ 
families  or  descendants,  for  or  on  account  of  any  such  land ;  or  to 
prevent  the  said  united  company  from  having  or  taking  any  means 
according  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  said  countries,  for  reco- 
vering and  Obtaining  payment  of  such  rent  or  tribute. 

And,  for  quieting  the  minds  of  the  Baid  native  princes,  and  pre- 
venting the  corrupt  practices  whicb  may  arise  from  arbitrary  alte- 
rations of  rent  or  tribute  ;  be  it  ehacted  by  the  authority  aforesud. 
That  the«rent,  tribute,  service,  or  payment,  paid  or  agreed  to  Ife 
paid  by  the  said  native  landholders,  in  the  provinces  or  territories 
aforesaid,  to  the  said  united  company,  in  or  immediately  before  the 
year  shall  remain  and  be,  and  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be, 

the  fixed  and  permanent  rent,  tribute,  pa3rment,  or  service,  which 
shall  be  payable  to  the  said  united  company  by  the  said  native 
landholders,  their  families,  heirs,  and  descendants ;  aiid  that  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  governor-^general  and  council  of  Bengcd, 
or  the  governor  and  council  of  any  other  principal  settlement,  or 
the  chief  and  council  of  any  subordinate  settlement,  or  any  othit^r 
servant  or  agent  of  the  said  united  company,  to  alter  such  r^dt, 
tribute,  service,  or  payment,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  or  to 
exact  from  or  impose  upon  any  such  native  landholder^  las  &mi)y« 
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lieirs,  or  dMe^Mdant*,  «kiy  farChflr  or  greilMrre<rt»  fribuie,  Iwrnce^ 
or  paymmit,  or  aay  •ther  diarge  th«n  is  hfimn  provided. 

And  be  it  iurlher  Enacted  by  -Ihe  aulhonity  aforeaaid,  That  it 
fliiall  a&d  may  be  lawful  for  the  gaveirnor<f;lsiieral  aad  cotmcil  of 
Beogal  to  restore,  and  they  safe  hlereby  aiiiborifled  and  reqaired  to 
restore  to  every  native  kindBiolderj,  Im  htm^m  desoendaata,  afc* 
G<»:dibg  ^  the  tw^K^  of  ^^  eotintiiy »  who  ahati  hatie  been  removed 
oir  ^yutpossesaed  of  his  land  or  teiritoryy  the  actual  potaessioa 
thereof,  apon^hereat^  tribiibe»  sendee,  or  payment  herein  bcifope 
provided^  if  such  native  landholder  shall  be  wdlii^  or  desurona-to 
nqpoaaess  his  land  or  terrkary ;  anbjeet,  ttevertheless,  to  such  farm 
^  leaaes  thereof  as  shall  or  oMy  hatfe  been  made  before  the 

and  lAall  be  «till  existing  s  andif  Msch  native  landholder 
iAall  have  quitted  or  befen  diapomased  of  his  land  or  tw^rltor^, 
for  or  tipon  condition  of  reoeivihg  any  p^llioa  Or  afn^inttmaat  in 
lieu  theredf,  and  shall  p^er  suoh  pension  or  ^ftpomtment,  the 
same  shall,  on  no  accoutot,  or  iq>On  no  preteaoe^  be  disOMitiauad, 
withheld,  diminished,  or  taken  away,  but  shall  be  regularly  paid 
to  such  native  landholder,  his  family,  heirs,  or  desoendaots,  ac« 
-€<Nrding  as  the  land  or  territory  was  held,  and  to  the  terms  and  sti- 
polatioos  iHade  wil^  iach  native  landholder. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  far^  the  nitthority  aforesaid.  That  all 
native  princes  and  states  in  India,  who  having  the  managemMtof 
their  own  revehues,  are  engaged,  foy  trealQr  br  odierwise,  tofur* 
nifili  or  keep  up  a  body  of  troqisfor  the  defence  or  sorvieeof  the 
said  united  company,  <Mr  to  pay  any  tribute  or  sum  of  money  in  Uou 
thereof,  or  to  keep  op  or  pay  any  body  of  fioglish  troops,  or  to  pay 
any  tribute  or  sum  of  money  in  lieu,  hereof,  or  woo  pi^  any 
tribute  or  sum  of  money  for  the  protection  of  the  said  united 
'company,  are  under  the  protection  of  has  majesty,  «ndshaU  not  be 
disturbed  or  molested  by  any  of  the^servants  of  IJhe^Mitd  united  oom- 
qpany  in  die  ei^nyteent  of  their  rights  accor^Ung  to  the  lawa^attd 
usage  of  the  country. 

And  whereas  some  of  the  servants  of  the  taid  itinited  oompaoy 
liave  heret^mre  committed  unMrarMstiMe  aots  in  luid>nelative  to 
the  territori^  wad  refetoaes  of  'the  <niative  princes  oad  otetes  ander 
tile  sttd  united  eompany^s^prot^otion;  beitft^hor  enatited  fa^'tho 
authority  aforesaid.  That  all  and  every  of 'tbeaervimts  oftheoaid 
mated  cdrnpapy,  civil  and  military,  'ahnll  be,  dad  ^are  hereby  do* 
tckured'tolie  anteitebte  to  tiietiaid  commnsioners^ippoiBted  to  asa* 
^aagethea^&irsof  the  slaid  imked  company,  and  in  and  to  all  ooutta 
•^f  juBtiee,  (bodi  in  India  and  m  Great  Britain,)  of  •con^eteatjtmis* 
diction  to  try  oflfenees  committed  in  India,  for  aU  aots,  tajariis, 
%rrags,  bppresidioiis,  treilpasseB,  misdNHoanOrs,  crimes,  iMid  o& 
•fdnoes  wfai^soever,  by  th^n  or  aiiy  of  &em  done  or  committedin 
»dny  of  die  huids  orterritori$sof'sachtprotect^  ndti^  primmk^nt 
failles,  or  against  their  ipersons^orpvoperties,  'or  itheipersona-orfrO* 
>pfertieB)of«iy  of  l^eir-sabjects  dr>  people ;  whether  >tho  wmn  'wiaro 
'committed  trader  pretence  of  l^e  order  <^  aaiy  aiative  .protectid 
i^rince,  or  otherwise  howsoever,  in  the  manner  >as  if 'Acaame  had 
^boan  done  or  eoitamtted  ivitfaan  the  terrkones  dsreedgr  auhyeot  to 
•luid»aatt0rilho^B>ltUi)go«anaaamt  miDdhL 
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And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  no 
civil  or  military  lerrant  in  the  said  united  company'g  service,  or 
person  in  the  service  of  his  majes^,  shall,  by  bimsdf  or  any  ageaxt 
for  him,  take  upon  himself  to  collect  or  farm,  or  be  any  way  con- 
cerned, directly  or  indirectly,  in  collecting  or  Arming  of  any  of 
the  revenues  of  such  protected  native  princes  or  states. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  if 
any  officer,  civil  or  military,  of  the  said  united  company,  shaU  in- 
vade or  make  war  upon  or  enter  with  an  armed  force,  in  a  hostile 
or  offensive  manner,  any  of  the  territories  of  the  native  princes  or 
states  in  India,  not  under  jthe  protection  of  his  majesty  and  the 
said  united  company,  without  express  orders  in  writing  from  the 
governor-general  and  council  of  Bengal,  such  person,  upon  con- 
viction thereof  in  the  supreme  court  of  Calcutta,  or  in  any  mayor^s 
court,  in  any  other  of  the  said  principal  settlements,  or  in  the  court 
ofKing's  Bench,  or  in  any  other  court  which  shall  have  jurisdiction 
to  try  offences  committed  in  India,  shall  be 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  none 
of  the  said  protected  native  prmces  or  states  shall  have  any  other 
native  prince  or  state  dependent  upon  him  or  them,  any  farther  or 
otherwise  than  as  such  other  native  prince  or  state  shall  have  stood 
bound  or  engaged  to  such  protected  native  prince  or  state  or  on 
beforo  the  year  for  the  payment  of  any  sum  or  sums  of 

money,  reit,  or  tribute,  or  for  furnishing  or  supplying  some  defi- 
nite quota  of  troops,  which  troops  shall  not  be  required  or  called  for 
'  without  the  orders  of  the  eovemor-general  and  council  of  Bengal, 
or  president  and  council  of  some  other  principal  settlement. 

And  be  it  farther  enacted  by  the  authority  afor^d.  That  l^e 
tueeession  of  the  said  protected  native  princes  shall  be  directed 
and  disposed  of  according  to  the  laws  or  the  country,  or  to  such 
tfeaties  as  shall  have  or  contain  any  stipulation  concerning  the 
same ;  and  that  such  succession  shall  .not  be  altered  or  disposed  of 
by  will,  or  in  any  other  manner,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  coun- 

•  try,  and  the  faim  of  such  treaties. 

And  be  it  farther  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  such 
protected  native  princes  or  states  shall  not  be  penpitted  to  rent  or 
'  take,  or  have  any  farm  or  lease  of  any  lands  whatsoever,  oi  or  from 
the  said  united  company. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  no 

•  8Qdi  protected  native  prince  shall  be  permitted  to  reside  for  more 
than  ' '  in  any  of  the  said  united  company's  settlements, 
unless,  beinff  expelled  from  or  driven  out  of  his  dominions,. he 
shall  take  rmge  m  the  said  united  company's  territories. 

And  be  it  enacted  by  the  authori^  aroresaid,  That  from  and  af- 
ter It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  servant,  civil  or 
'  miliary,  of  the  said  united  company,  to  have  or  be  engaged  in  the 

•  borrowing  or  lending  of  any  mpney,  or  in  any  money  transaetion 
'  whatsoever,  or  in  the  fiumung  of  any  lands  or  revenues,  or  in  the 

buying  or  sdling  of  any  goods  or  commodities  whatsoever,  or  in 
any  oUier  transaction  of  commerce  or  business  whatsoever,  with 
^my-suoh  protected  or  other  native  prince  or  state;  and  all  such 
transactions,  and  all  contracts  and  engagements  of  or  relating  to 
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the  same,  are  hereby  declared  ;  and  any  person  or  per« 

sons  gailty  of  any  such  offence,  and  thereof  convicted  m  theman^ 
ner  herein  before  kst  mentioned,  shall  be 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  it  shaH 
not  be  lawful  for  the  said  protected  native  princes  or  states  to  re- 
move or  dispossess  any  zemindar,  or  other  native  prince,  or  la»d> 
holder,  nor  to  increase  his  rent  or  tribute  beyond  that  which  was 
paid  by  such  zemindur  or  native  prince  in  the  year  nor  to 

farm  any  land  at  any  higher  or  greater  rent  or  tribute  than  the 
same  was  farmed  at  or  for  in  the  said  year  nor  to  resume 

any  jaehire  granted  at  any  time  before  the  year 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  M 
zemindars,  and  native  princes  and  states,  who  shall  have  been  dis- 
possessed of  their  lands  and  territories  by  at  any  dme 
aince  shall  be  restored  to  the  possession  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  same. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  au Aority  aforesaid^  That  the 
nabob  of  Arcot,  the  rajah  of  Tanjwe,  or  any  other  protected 
nadve  prince  in  India,  snail  not  assign,  nM>rtgage,  or  pledge  any 
territory^  or  land  whatsoever,  or  the  produce  or  revenue  thereof, 
to  mv  British  subject  whatsoever ;  neither  shall  it  be  lawfid  for 
any  British  subject  whatsoever  to  take  or  receive  any  such  aarign^ 
ment,  mortgage,  or  pledge ;  and  the  same  are  hereby  dedared 
and  all  payments  or  deliveries  of  produce  or  reveaae, 
under  any  such  assignment,  shall  and  may  be  recovered  back  by 
such  native  prince  paying  or  delivering  the  same,  from  the  person 
or  persons  receiving  the  same,  or  his  or  their  representatives. 

And  be  it  enact^  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  it  shall  not 
be  lawful  for  any  British  subject  whatsoever  to  have,  receive^  ^or 
take  any  myment  of  money,  produce,  revenue,  goods,  oonuaodi- 
ties,  or  erocts  whatsoever,  or  or  from  any  sudi  native  protected 
prince,  or  any  agent  or  servant  Aereof,  for  or  on  account  of  any 
debt  now  due,  or  claimed  to  be  due,  fhmi  such  protected  native 
prince,  except  such  debts  as  were  consolidated  in  the  year 
and  allowed  by  the  court  of  dtrectors,  iftidl^  them  ordered  to  be 
recovered,  witiiout  proof  first  made,  to  the  sadsfiKsdon  of  the  said 
commissioners,  or  such  person  or  persons  as  they  shall  appoint, 
that  such  debt  was  fairly  and  honafide  omtracted  for  mon^  lent, 
or  goods  sold  and  delivered,  or  in  some  open  and  avowed  coarse  o^ 
trade  and  commerce,  and  not  as,  or  for,  a  reward  for  any  seriioe 
done  or  ^rformed,  or  intended  to  be  done  or  performed!,  by*any 
such  British  subject,  to  or  for  any  such  protected  native  prinee,  or 
for  any  other  matter  forbidda:i  or  pr<^ubited  So  be  maoe  or  done 
by  any  law  or  laws  now  inforce,  orhereaAer  to  be  in  force,  or  by 
aiiy  order  or  (Hrders  of  the  said  united  company,  or  any  ordeis  or 
orders  to  be  made  by  tiie  said  commissionerf  appointed  to  manage 
tiie  affiurs  thereof;  aadan  entry,  with  the  natum  andparticuliffS  of 
the  claim,,  and  of  the  evidence  in  support  thereof,  sball  be  iwado 
in  the  journal  of  the  said  commisnoners,  or  in  the  minates  of  such 
person  or  persons  as  they  diallfmr  t&ose  purposes  appoint,  with  the 
opinion  of  the  said  oommissionefa,  or  such  pmon  or 
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.  And  be  k  fur^r  enacted  by  the  aathiH^itj  laA^mi,  That  ^ 
djapttteB  and  differeiiceB  ifi4iatooever,  now  actually  subsicitW  be- 
tween the  nabob  of  Arcot  and  the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  shall  be  ex* 
itoiRed  «nd  considered,  as  soon  as  may  be,  by  llie  said  cominis- 
aieners  appointed  to  manage  the  a£yrs  of  the  said  united  com* 

nf ;  who  shall,  and  they  are  hereby  l^Bquired,  as  soon  as  they 
1  have  sufficiently  examined  and  considered  the  same,  to  send 
and  transmit  sudi  orders  as  shall  appear  to  them  best  calculated  for 
tiM  quiet  and  final  adjustment  and  termination  of  such  disputes  mi- 
diferenees,  according  to  the  princh^es  of,  and  the  terms  and  stir 
pulations  contained  in,  the  treaty  of  one  thousand  sev^n  hundred 
Mid  sixty-two,  between  the  said  mhcb  of  Arcot  and  the  r^}ah 
of  Tanjore,  and  to  the  orders  and  instructions  of  the  court  of 
Airactors  given  to  George  Lord  Pigot,  late  governor  of  Fort  Saint 
Cleoise,  and  to  the  arrai^ements  made  relative  to  such  dispute 
and  mfferences  by  the  saia  George  Lord  Pigot. 

And  be  it  furmer  enacted.  That  the  mi  commissionens  shall, 
imd  ^ey  are  herel^  directed  and  required  to  iSend  and  transmit  to 
-^e  govemor-*genem  and  council  of  Bengal,  or  the  president  imA 
council  of  Fort  Saint  George,  or  to  or  by^  such  other  per sim  or 
yersons  as  they  ishall  -for  that -purpose  apeciaUy  nominate  aiid  i^ 
IMint,  full  and  explicit  orders  and  directions,  not  onlytosetd^ 
iMid  tenntnate  €he  said  differences  find  disputes,  but  ako  to  take 
into  omisiderattott  and  examine  the  present  state  of  the  affairs,  reve-  ' 
^anea,  imd  debts  of  theaaid  nabob  of  Arcot,  and  of  the  rsyidi  of 
8>aii}ore ;  audio  enquire  into  and  ascertain  the  origin,  nature,  anil 
amouat'of  all  claims  whatsoever  on  them  by  British  subjeols;  and 
wmediatelyio  make  a  full  report  thereupon  to  the  said  cemmis- 
•aioiieiB;  and  to  adopt,  propose,  or  suggest  such  ways  or  zneaUK 
•fiir  ihe  liquidation  and  aettlement  of  such  debts  as  dudl  appear  to 
9mb  ^wall  bounded  and  contracted  bonS  fide^  (and  not  by  any  illictt 
doaling,  or  in  conseqiienee  of  any  breach  or  disobedience  ^  ^le 
wnd  -united  eompany'«  orders, )  and  for  the  payment  and  dascharge 
tiiereofy  by  such  intlakMmtfl,  and  at  such  timea,  and  in  jhi<^  maii- 
'wet^  aaisluill  be  condsteot  with  justice  to  the  creditors  of  Aeaail 
3Hibob  and  n^ah,  end  ^o  the  aervice  of  die  said  united  coinpanyy 
aoadas^hail  oocasion  the  least  difficidty  and  inconvenience  to  ^e 
jHid  nabob  and  njfdi^wiid,  as  speedily  asmaybe,  tookakcafuUse- 
fMit  of  all  their  pisceedings  touching  theaaid  matters  to  ^e  said 

AskL  be  it  fiirdier  enacted  i)y  the  authority  afaresaidy  That.all 
tffitifgumi  <ifUdb shall  ormay  have  been  dispossessed  or  driven  oat 
«af  mir  lands  or  Denkories  at  any  time  since  the  year 
irfiaU  beircatored'to  dietpossession  of  the  same,  oikI  hold  the  <Banie 
•at  mil  for  the  same,  am  no  gneater  vent  or  tnbme  as  aueb  pdly- 
igoaa  paid,  or  were  UaUe  to  paj,  on  or  inunediately  before 

dum,  whereas  it  is  enacted  in. and  by  the  act .«  Ilie  tJurieanth 
yaor  «f  Ithe  reien  of  Ms  tpresent  soajesty,  Thattibe  said  gover-^ 
nuNr-^Beond  and  connoil,  or  the  maior  part  of  diem,  shall  have 
:fDii«r'of  supeiuiteiidiii^  and  controllhig  the  government  and  mii- 
taagmiesA  m  the  ipicsidtnoies  of  iMadniSy  Jtombay,  >and  fieii- 
coden,  respectively,  so  fiir  as  that  it  shall  not  hie  lawful  cftrjAsj 
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freiideiit  and  councQ  of  Madras,  BoabBCft  er  Bettcoolen  fiir  the 
tune  beingy  to  make  any  ocders  for  commeDcing  hostilities,  or  da^ 
daring  or  making  war,  against  any  Indian  princes  or  poirers,  or 
for  negotiating  or  concluung  any  treaty  of  peace,  or  ouier  treaty, 
with  any  such  Indian  princes  or  powers,  without  the  consent  and 
approbation  of  the  said  govemor-^neral  and  council  first  had  and 
obtained,  (except  in  the  cases  of  unminent  necessity,  and  of  spa* 
cial  orders  from  the  said  united  company, )  with  pow9r  to  the  said 
l^vemor  general  and  council  to  suspend  any  presidmit  and  council 
offending  m  any  of  the  cases  aforesaid :  And  whereas  great  dis- 
putes have  at  Afferent  times  arisen  respecting  the  extent  of  the 
aaid  controlling  power  given  to  the  said  governor-general  and  coon* 
cO,  to  the  embarrassment  and  injury  of  the  said  united  company's 
jMrvice;  for  remedy  whereof,  be  it  enacted  and  declared,  thai 
the  said  power  given  to  the  governor-general  and  council  of  Fori 
WilHam,  of  superintending  and  controlling  the  government  and 
managonent  01  the  presic^cies  of  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Ben- 
coolen,  respectively,  doth  and  shall  extend  to  all  negotiatioDs  and 
cases  whatsoever,  which,  though  they  shall  not  in  themselves  be 
the  commencement,  or  orders  for  the  commencement,  of  hoatilities^ 
€ir  the  declaring  or  making  war  against  any  Indian  princes  or 
powers,  £^all  nevertheless  be  of  any  unwarrantable  nature  or  taii«> 
aeacy  aeainst  sucli  Indian  princes  or  powers,  or  shall  be  of  a  na« 
tare  and  tendency  to  create  dissatis&ction  and  alarm  anMng  a^f 
«f  them,  and  consequently  provoke  to  bring  on  and  occasion  hos* 
tilittes  and  war,  without  directly  importing  or  leading  to  the  saaie« 
and  in  all  such  cases,  the  said  govemor^enenU  and  eouncii  shaH 
have  alf  the  powers  of  suqpendi^,  given  them  in  and  by  ^he  said 
act  of  die  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty;  and 
shall  enter  on  their  minutes  of  consultation  at  large,  die  whole 
natore  of  the  case  in  which,  and  the  reasons  for  which,  ther  exer* 
ebe  the  said  powers,  and  shall  transmit  the  same  by  the  rawt  opt 
portunity,  to  the  said  commissioners  appointed  for  the  manage* 
matit  of  the  a&irs  of  the  said  united  company:  and  if  the  ease  im 
which  the  said  supermtending,  controlling,  and  suspending  p9wer% 
er  any  of  them,  are  exercise49  be  such  as  creates  a  reasonable 
doubt  whether  the  aaxd  powers  aj^ly  to  it,  the  govemmenis  and 

Presidencies  of  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Bencoolen,  are  nevertfaeleaa 
ereby  required  to  submit  and  yield  obedience  to  the  nets  of  tke 
said  governor-general  and  council,  and  to  lay  the  case  befbne  Ike 
said  commissioners,  for  the  determination  thereof. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  41 
Aall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  government  and  presidency 
ef  Bombay,  whenever  and  as  often  as  any  war  against  the  suA 
imited  company,  their  possessions  or  dependencies,  ahaO  be  ao* 
tually  commenced,  or  the  danger  thereof  is  impendhig  uad  iaum* 
sent,  in  the  north-west  and  western  coasts  of  India,  or  in  the  ter« 
ritories  adjoining  thereto,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  tiiereof,  or  i» 
any.  part  of  the  territories  of  the  states  of  the  Mahrattas,  to  maiM 
and  conclude  any  treaty  or  terms  of  peace,  truce,  or  cessation  ot 
arms,  with  any  of  such  Indian  princes  or  states  adbually  at  war,  er 
about  tQ  nake  war,  orfortbeamity,  assistance,  or  aUianae  of  any^ 
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filler  Indian  prince  or  states,  tihe  better  to  defend  the  possessions 
of  the  said  united  company  against  such  war  commenced  or  mi- 
pending :  Provided  always,  tnat  the  said  government  and  presi- 
dency of  Bombay  do  and  shall  insert,  or  cause  to  be  inserted,  in 
all  and  every  such  treaty  ha-ein  before  mentioned,  a  clause  or 
provision  Uiat  the  same  shall  be  null  and  void,  unless  it  shall  be 
approved  and  ratified  (within  ascertain  reasonable  time  therein  to 
be  named)  by  the  governor-general  and  council  of  Fort  William ; 
and  the  said  government  and  presidency  shall,  and  they  are  hereby 
required  to  enter  on  their  minutes  of  consultation,  at  full  length, 
the  occasion  of  and  necessity  for  such  proceedings,  with  the  rea« 
sons  upon  which  they  have  acted,  and  the  documents  or  vouchers 
(if  any  there  shall  be)  for  the  facts  alleged;  and  shall  transmit 
the  same  i^rom  time  to  time,  as  they  shall  arise  or  happen,  and  all 
propositions  relative  to  the  same,  as  they  shall  be  made,  to  the 
s^d  governor-general  and  council  of  Fort  William,  and  to  the 
said  commissioners  appointed  to  manage  the  afiairs  of  the  said 
united  company,  respectively ;  and  shall  obey  and  follow,  under 
the  pain  of  suspension,  all  such  orders  and  directions  thereupon 
as  they  shall  receive  from  the  said  governor-general  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam, until  the  same  shall  be  altered  or  corrected  by  the  said  com- 
missioners. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  autliority  aforesaid.  That  the 
government  and  presidency  of  Madras  shall  have  the  like  powers 
and  authorities,  under  the  same  limitations  and  restrictions,  in 
case  of  war  against  the  said  united  company,  their  possessions  or 
dependencies,  actually  commenced,  or  the  danger  thereof  im« 
pending  and  imminent,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  from 
to  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  or  in  the  territories  adjoins 

ing  thereto,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  thereof. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  no 
governor-general,  governor,  or  president,  member  of  council,  or 
other  officer,  civil  or  military,  in  the  service  of  the  said  united 
company  in  India,  Y  whether  such  person  shall  be  actually  in  the 
execution  of  his  office  in  India,  or  shall  be  absent  therefrom  ir 
.Great  Britain,  or  in  any  other  place)  or  any  agent,  in  Great  Bri- 
tain or  India,  of  any  protected  or  other  native  prince  in  India, 
shall  be  capable  of  being  a  member  of,  or  of  sitting  and  voting  in 
the  House  of  Commons :  Provided,  that  every  such  person,  ac- 
tually a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  time  of  passing 
this  act,  shall  and  may  sit  and  vote  for  and  during  the  remaind^ 
of  the  present  parliament. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  b^  the  authority  aforesaid,  Tliat  no 
pers<m  having  been  in  the  civil  and  military  service  of  the  said 
united  company,  and  who  hath  resigned  or  quitted  the  same,  shall 
be  capable  of  being  elected  into,  or  of  sitting  or  voting  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  at  any  time  within  after  he  shM 

have  been  returned  to  and  resident  in  Great  Britain,  or  whilst  any 
proceedings  in  parliament,  or  any  other  public  prosecution,  shall 
be  depen£ng  against  him  for  any  crimes  or  offences  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  by  him  whilst  he  was  in  the  said  service: 
Provided  always,  that  such  proceedings  or  public  prosecution  sML 
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have  been  commenced  before  the  expiration  of  the  said  space  of 
after  the  return  of  such  person,  and  shall  be  finally  de- 
termined within  the  space  of  after  the  after  the 
commencement  thereof;  otherwise  the  same  shall  not  operate  to 
disable  such  person  from'^betng  elected  into,  or  from  sitting  or 
voting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  unless  the  delay  in  such  pro- 
ceedings, or  public  prosecution,  shall  be  at  the  request,  or  through 
the  derault  of  the  party  prosecuted^ 

And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  crimes  and  offences  against 
this  act  may  be  prosecuted  in  the  supreme  court  at  Calcutta,  or  in 
the  mayor's  court  in  any  other  of  the. principal  settlements  in  India, 
or  in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  or  any  ouier  court  in  this  king- 
dom, which  shall  be  established  for  tsucing  cognizance  of  crimes 
and  offences  committed  in  India ;  and  all  the  powers  and  autho- 
rities given  to  the  said  court  of  king's  bench,  m  and. by  the  said 
act  of  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty,  and 
not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  ex- 
pended to  all  the  crimes  ^d  offences  committed  against  this  act : 
and  in  all. cases  where  the  punishment  is  not  hemn  appointed,  the 
court  in  which  the  conviction  shall  take. place,  shall  appoint  such 
fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  as  they  sWl  think  proper,  provided 
the  fine  shall,  not  exceed  nor  the  imprisonment  ,  and 

may,  in  their  discretion,  superadd  the  incapacity  of  serving  the 
said  united  company* 


Cha^ioe  of  Ministry. — Earl  Temple's  Resignation.-^ 
Address  to  the  King  not  to  dissolve  the  Parlia- 
ment.— The  King's  Answer. 

December  19. 

ON  Wednesday,  the  17th  of  December  Mr.  Fox's  India  bill 
was  rejected  by  the  lords  on  a  division  of  95  to  76.  It  waa 
rooaarked,  that  the  rrince  of  Wales,  who  was  in  the  minority  in 
the  formef  division,  having  learned  in  the  interim  that  the  mea- 
sure.was  offensive  to  the  king,  was  absent  on  this  occasion.  At 
twelve  o'clock  on  th^  following  night  a  messenger  delivered  to  the 
two  secretaries  of  state  his  majesty's  orders,  '<  That  they  should 
ddliver  up  the  seals  of  their  offices,  and  send  them  by  the  under- 
secretaries Mr.  Frazer  and  Mr.  Nepean,  as  a  persoiuil  interview 
on  the  occasion  would  be  disagreeable  to  him.  The  se^  were 
immediately  ffiven  by  the  king  to  Earl  Temple,  who  sent  letters  of 
dismission,  the  day  following,  to  the  rest  of  the  cabinet  council; 
at  the  same  time  Mr.  WDliam  Pitt  was  appomted  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  excheqiier,  and  Earl  Gower  pre- 
sent of  the  council.  .  On  the  22d,  Earl  Temple  resigned  the 
fleals  of  his  office,  and  they  were  delivered  to  Lord  Sydney,  as 
secretary  of  state  for  the  home-department,  and  to  the  Marquis  of 
Canuartben  for  the  fcfreign.    Lord  Thurlow  was  appointed  high 
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chsDcellor  of  Great  Britain,  tJie  Duke  of  Rutiand  lord  t>rivy  se^, 
Lord  Viscount  Howe  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  the  Dake  of 
Richmond  master-general  of  the  ordnance ;  Mr.  William  Grenville 
and  Lord  Mulgrave  succeeded  Mr.  Burke  in  the  pay-oflloe,  Hind 
Mr.  Henry  Dundas.  was  af^pokited  to  die  c^Sce  of  ti^asorer  oi  ihe 
naw.  ♦ 

The  formidable  majority  in  the  House  of  Comvaons,  who  ad- 
hered to  the  late  ministers,  ailer  their  diiaqiision  from  his  majesty's 
service,  made  the.  immediate  dissolution  of  parliament,  m  the 
public  opinion,  an  event  almost  inevitable.  The  passing  of  the 
land-tax  bill  teas  a  previous  step  necessarily  to  be  taken.  This 
bill  had  been  twice  read,  and  on  Saturday  the  20th  of  December ' 
was-  CHrdered  for  the  third  reading,  but  as  the  committee  on  the 
state  of  die  nation  was  to  ^t  on  the  Monday  following,  the  ma- 
jority did  not  think  it  prudent  to  suffer  this,  instrument  of  delay 
to  pass  out  of  their  hands,  uiitil  they  had  ta^wa  some  furtiiermea* 
suB^s  for  their  security.  On  Friday  the  19^1,  Mr.  Baker  moved, 
that  the  House  at  its  rising  should  adjourn  to  Monday ;  upon  which 
Mr.  Dundas  moved,  that  the  House  s^iould  only  adjourn  till  to- 
morrow. His  reason,  he  said,  for  this  was,  that  the  land-tax  bil], 
which  had  this  day  been  reported,  ^tood  for  the  third  reading  • 
and  it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  nation  that  it  should 
pass  with  all  imaginable  speed.  £t^ry  (me  knew  that  on  the  5^1 
of  January  great  payments  must  be  made ;  and  how  could  dtey  be 
made,  unless  the  bill  by  which  the  money  was  to  be  raised  should 
pass  before  that  day  ?  Did  gentlemen  wish  to  strike  at  the  very 
root  of  public  crecUt?  They  eeiild  not  surely  desire  that  the 
creditors  of  the  public  should  be  disappointed  in  the  payment" 
of  the  interest  due  to  tJmw  ^01  tl^ie  mo^^y  ad^aoced  hj  them  10 
Ihe  puWic. 


*  The  following  is  a  List  of  the  New  Administration. 

Purst  L^:  of  the  Tr^^uiy,  and  Chanci^or  of  the  Ex^equer  «^  RIglit  Hoa. 

William  Pitt, 
^ecri^ttuy  of  State  fpr  the  foreign  Pep^urtmeat^  ]!|([ar|}|ii8  of  fjsrmwthwh 
Ditto  for  the  Home  Department  —  Lord  Sydney, 
president  of  the  Council  —  Earl  Gower  (succeeded  by  Lord  C^dep) 
Lord  Privy  Seal  —  Duke  of  Rutland  (succeeded  by  Earl  Gp.wer). 
PirstLordofthe  Adsairalty — Lord  ftowe. 
Lord  C^noellcv —  Lord  Thurlow. 

The  above  composed  .the  Cabinet. 
Master-General  of  the  Ordnance — Duke  of  Ricbipond. 
Attorney-General  —  Lloyd  Kenyon^Esq.  (aftjerw^ds  Lord  Kepypn). 
l^licitor-General«—  Richard  Peppa:  Arden,  Esq,  (afterMPiu'ds  Xord  Al- 

vanley). 
Joint  Paymftsl^  of  the.  Fefaesfi^iliglit  <Hon.  M^iUiam  WynHkam  ^Grea- 

^"ille  (afterwards  Lprd  Grenvillie),  Lord  Mulgrave. 
Treasurer  of  the  Kavy — Hepry  Dundas,  Esq.  (aft^fwaf^  l4rd.M^bdUa)» 
Secretary  at  War-r-  Su'  George  Yonge,  Part. 

Secretaries  to  the  Treasury  —  George  Rose,  Esq.  Xhji^aias  St^9>  £fq« 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  —  Duke  of  Rutlajii 
Secretary  ta  ditto  —Thomas  Orde,  Esq. 

^3 
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Mr.  Tox  Mid  tliat  no  man  oonld  be  nunre  anziops  tlian  he 
was  to  sappert  the  credit  of  the  nation,  ittid  consequently 
to  pi|>vide  f<Hr  the  payments  which  would  become  due  to 
the  public  on  the  5th  of  January;  and  if  the  adjourning  to 
Monday  could  have  such  an  effect  as  to  prevent  the  passing 

I  of  the  bill  before  the  5th  of  next  month,  and  leaving  the 
exchequer  empty,  Ms  honourable  friend  would  be  the  last 
man  to  make  the  motion  then  before  the  House;  and  he  was 
sure  there  was  not  a  man  then  within  hearing,  could  be  so 
absuitl  or  so  wicked  as  to  give  it  countenance:  but  when  gen- 
tlemen recollected  that  the  bill  had  only  one  stage  more  to 
pass  through  in  that  House,  and  that  this  was  onfy  the  19th 
of  December,  they  must  laugh  at  the  idea  that  delayixiff  the 
third  reading  till  Monday,  would  prevent  its  passing  tifi  the 
5th  of  next  month.  Xndeed,  it  might  be  attended  with  one 
inconvenience,  which  however  was  not  a  mighty  one;  it  was 
merely  this,  that  the  lords  might  possiUy  be  kept  two  or 
three  days  longer  from  their  country  seals  and  their  pleasures* 
But  gentlemen  would  think  it  much  better  at  this  momait,^ 
when  such  calamities  were  hanging  over  the  country;  when, 
by  a  rash,  inconsiderate,  and  dangerous  measure,  the  parlia- 
ment was  brought,  if  report  was  to  be  credited,  to  neariy  the 
eve  of  a  dissolution,  gentlemen,  he  said,  would  think  it  much 
better  to  subject  the  House  to  that  inconvenience,  than  to 
leave  their  country  exposed  to  the  dreadful  calamities  that  a^ 
dissolution  would  draw  down  upon  the  nation.  He  confessed 
he  Was  struck  with  astonishment,  that  there  could  be  found 
in  the  kingdom  a  sulgect  daring  enough  to  advise  his  sove- 
reign to  so  desperate  a  measure.  He  meant  not  to  question 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown  in  dissolving  parliament,  but 

.  no  one  would,  on  the  other  hand,  questi<m  the  undoubted 
right  of  that  House  to  call  ministers  to  account  for  any 
wanton  or  imprudent  exercise  of  that  prerogative.  No  one 
would  say  .that  such  a  prerogative  ought  to  be  exercised 
merely  to  suit  the  convenience  of  an  ambitious  youtig  man ; 
and  he  there  in  the  face  of  the  House  declar^,  that  if  a 
dissolution  should  take  place^  and  very  solid,  substantial, 
and  satisfactory  reasons  were  not  assigned  for  it,  he  would, 
if  he  should  have  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  the  next  parlia^ 
ment,  move  a  very  serious  enquiry  into  the  business,  and 
bring  the  advisers  of  it  to  account  At  preset  it  would 
render  gentlemen  in  some  degree  acccHUplices  in  the  guilt  of 
a  dissolution  without  cause,  to  suffer  the  land-tai^  bill  to  go 
out  of  their  hands,  until  they  should  have  taken  such  measures 
as  would  guard  against  the  evils  which  might  be  expected 
from  a  dissolution. 
.  VOL.  II.  :k 
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'  Mr.  Bmikes  sHpported  die  ameBdmeDt  i  lie  flaii»  .tbat  to  dissolve 
ot  not  to  dissolve  the  parliament  wafl  in, the  breast  of  Ujie  kin^* 
,a^d  it  was  no  bad  symptom  of  the  justice  and  propriety  of  his 
majesty's  choice  of  ministers,  that  in  case  of  a  dissolution,  he  made 
an.  appeal  to  his  people,  to  learn  from  the  elections  whether  his 
choice  met  with  their  approbation.  Mr.  Arden  said,  that  he  must 
be  a  timid  man  indeeld,  and  unfit  to  be  the  minister  of  this  country, 
who  should  be  deterred  from  a  dissolution  by  a  resolution  of  that 
Mouse  upon  a  question  of  their  own  contmuation  or  annih^atioii ; 
for  they  were  not  to  be  the  judges  whether .  the  dissolution,  aup- 
posing  it  to  have  taken  place,  was  or  was  not  a  wrong  meaaiire; 
I  that  question  was  to  be  determined  by  another  House  of  Commons ; 
by  whom  it  was  possible  the  dissolution  might  be  applauded  instead 
of  being  condemned. 

Mr.  Fox  said  he  would  not  have  risen  again,  if  he  had 
"not  been  in  some  measure  compelled  to  it,  by  a  strange  doc- 
trine which  he  had  heard  advanced  by  the  learned  gentle- 
man who  just  sat  down,  against  which  he  would  take  that 
opportunity  to  enter  his  protest.  He  would  barely  take 
notice  in  the  outset,  of  the  indecent  levity,  to  use  no  other 
term,  with  which  the  learned  gentleman  treated  thfe  votes  rf 
.that  House,  which  tliough  he  might  not  approve,  he  ought 
to  treat  with  a  little  more  respect.  But  what  he  meant  chiefly 
to  take  notice  of  was  the  expression,  **  that  he  must  be  a 
timid  man  indeed,  and  unfit  to  be  the  minister  of  this  country, 
who  should  be  deterred  from  a  dissolution  of  parliament,  by  a 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons."  He  thought  that  the 
learned  gentleman,  who  had  studied  the  constitution,  ought  to 
have  known  that  the  voice  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  the 
voice  of  the  people  of  England,  at  least  as  long  as  it  did  not 
•appear  to  be  contradicted  by  the  people.  There  was  at  the 
learned  gentleman's  elbow,  another  learned  gendeman  (Mr. 
Dundas)  who  had  told  him,  that  if  there  were  petitions"  on 
the  table  from  every  county,  city,  and  borough  in  the  king- 
dom, still  it  was  not  from  these  petitions,  but  from  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  the  sentii^ents  of  the  people  of  England 
could  be  learned.  Without  going  that  length,  he  would  say, 
that  m  the  present  case  there  was  the  strongest  presumptive 
evidence,  that  the  voice  of  that  House  was  the  voic6  of  thie 
people ;  for,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  said  against 
the  India  bill,  two  petitions  only,  one  from  London,  th^  other 
from  Chipping  Wycomb,  had  been  presented  against  it  by 
the  constituents  of  any  member  in  that  House;  and  from  this 
it  might  fairly  be  inferred,  that  as  to  the  passing  of  that  bill, 
th^  people  of  England  were  with  that  House,  and  that  it  spoke 
their*^  voice.  Would  the  learned  gentleman  say^  that  he 
would  be  a  timid  minister  who  should  suffer  himself  to  be 


deterred  from  disRsolring  parliatnent  by  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England?  Possibly  the  learned  gentleman  might  answer 
in  the  ammative;  but  he  would  tell  him,  that  he  must  be  a 
bold  minister  indeed,  who  should  dare  to  despise  the  voice  of 
die  people.  Premature  dissolutions  were  at  all  times  dan- 
g^ous;  but  at  this  time  ^ey  were  so  in  a  more  peculiar 
nianlier.  How  stood  the  country  with  respect  to  foreign 
povren;  faow  stood  we  with  our  dependencies;  what  foreign 
power  WotiM  treat  with  a  government  in  \^ich  there  was  no 
stability,  no  permanency?  These  frequent  changes  would 
expose  us  to  the  contempt  of  foreigners,  render  us  and  our 
goverimient  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe,  and  reduce  every 
thing  at  home  to  a  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  that  might 
make  this  country  feel  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  short  of 
bloodsl^ed.  Future  governments  might  think  themselves 
secure,  when  acting  upon  principle  and  for  the  good  of  the 
public,  when  ambitious  young  men  might  rise  up^  and  grasp- 
ing at  power,  plunge  into  the  most  desperate  measures  to 
obtain  it.  They  might  be  assisted  in  this  by  secret  influence; 
and  if  they  should  venture  to  think  for  themselves,  and  refuse 
to  be  the  slaves  or  tools  of  advisers  whom  they  did  not  scq, 
the  sanie  secret  influence  which  raised  them,  would  as  easily 
pull  them  down'.  An  honourable  member  said,  that  his  mar 
jesty  would  appeal  to  his  people  for  the  approbation  of  his 
choice  of  ministers,  which  he  was  to  learn  from  the  elections: 
this  he  thought  would  not  provje  a  very  successful  manner  of 
getting  their  approbation ;  however,  upon  the  popularity  of 
that  bill,  which  had  been  rejected  by  the  lords,  he  would  build 
his  hopes  of  success ;  he  was  determined  to  meet  a  populaa* 
election ;  he  believed  there  was  not  a  more  unbiassed,  inde- 
pendent, or  numerous  body  of  electors  in  the  kingdom  than 
those  of  the  city  which  he  had  now  the  honour  to  r^resent, 
and  to  those  electors  he  would  again  ofier  himself;  nor  was 
he  afraid  that  in  consei^ence  of  that  bill,  he  should  lose  their 
confidence* 

The  amendment  was  rejected^  and  the  original  motion  agreed 
to. 

December  22. 

Soon  Itfter  tlk6f  Speaker  hftd  taken  the  chair,  Mr.  WillianrOren'- 
iriBe  requested  the  House  would  for  a  moment  favour  him  with 
their  attention  <»i  a  subject,  which,  though  of  private  concern  to 
bim  individually,  was  more  particularly  interesting  to  the  House. 
Certain  reports,  he  said,  \i*ieh  had  been  for  some  days  in  circular 
t]<m,  had  been  made  the  grounds  of  a  resolution  in  that  House, 
wld^  he  tmderstbed  had  been  since  construed  to  relate  to  a  noble 
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lord  with  whom  he  was  niost  closely  connected  in  blood,  (Earl 
,  Temple ;)  and  as  he  also  understood  that  some  &rther  nrooeeding 
was  to  be  had  that  day  on  the  same  subject,  which  mieht  pofesibly 
be  directed  against  that  noble  lord,  he  was  authorized  by  w  n^te 
relation  to  say,  that  he  was  ready  to  meet  any  charge  that  aheold 
.  be  brought  against  him;  and  that  he  might  not  be  supposed  to 
make  his  situation  as  minister  stand  in  the  way  of  or  serve  as  a 
protection  or  shelter  from  enquiry  and  from  justice,  he  had  that 
day  resigned  into  his  majesty's  hands  the  seals  of  office  witiii  wiiidi 
his  majesty  had  so  lately  been  pleased  to  honour  him ;  so  that  his 
noble  relation  was  now  m  his  private  capacity,  unprotected  hy  the 
influence  of  office,  ready  to  answer  for  his  conduct,  whenever  be 
should  hear  the  charge  that  should  be  brought  against  it. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  thai  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  noble  lord's 
relinquishing  his  situation,  he  himself  was  certainly  the  best 
judge :  he  knew  why  he  accepted,  he  knew  why  he  retired 
from  office;  but  certainly  no  one  had  said  that  any  reso- 
lution would  be  levelled  at  the  noble  lord,  and  his  lordship 
must  have  been  aware  of  this,  for  the  nature  of  the  tran^ 
action  to  which  the  reports  alluded  was  such,  as  almost  neoea- 
sarily  precluded  the  possibility  of  brinring  evidence  diat 
would  convict  the  noble  lord,  or  any  oUier  person,  of  tiie 
charge  which  naturally  arose  from  the  rumours.  But  though 
this  evidence  was  wanting,  and  though  the  noble  lord  had 
resigned,  still  he  was  of  opmion  the  House  ought  not  to  give 
up  the  idea  of  ffoinff  into  a  committee  on  we  state  of  the 
nation,  in  which  a  Teamed  friend  of  his  (Mr.  Erskine)  in- 
tended to  make  a  motion,  which,  without  any  mention  of 
the  noble  lord,  would  guard  against  the  fatal  efiects  of  that 
baneful  secret  influence  that  threatened  the  exbtence  of  the 
constitution. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  to  consider  of  the  state  of  the  nation,  in  which,  after  a  most 
able  speech,  Mr.  Erskine  moved,  that  the  chairman  be  directed 
to  move  the  House,  ^  That  an  humble  address  be* presented  to 
his  maiesty,  humbly  to  represent  to  his  majesty,  that  nis  majesty's 
most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  commons  of  Great  Britam, 
in  parliament  assembled,  thmk  themselves  bound  in  duty  humbly 
to  represent  to  his  majesty,  that  alarming  reports  of  an  intended 
dissolution  of  parliament  have  gone  forth:-— that  his  majesty's 
faithful  commons,  dutifully  acknowledging  the  wisdom  of  die  con- 
atitution,  in  trusting  to  the  crown  that  iust  and  l^al  prerogative, 
and  fully  confiding  in  his  majesty's  royal  wisdom  aod  paternal  care 
of  his  people,  for  the  most  beneficial  exercise  of  it,  desire,  with 
great  humility,  to  represent  to  his  majesty  the  inconveniences  and 
.dangers  which  appear  to  them,  from  a  consideration  of  the  state 
of  the  nation,  likely  to  follow  from  a  proroffation  or  dissolution 
of  the  parliament  ia  the  presept  arduous  and  critical  conjuQctute 
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of  afinn:.  themaiiiteiiance  of  the  public  crediti  and  the  support  of 
ttxe  revalue,  demand  the  most  immediate  attention :  the  duorderf 
prevailing  in  the  goyenunent  of  the  East  Indies,  at  home  and 
al^roady  call  aloud  for  instant  reformation;  and  the  state  of  the 
Sast  India  company's  finances^  from  the  pressing  demands  upon 
th«ai»  require  a  no  less  immediate  support  and  assistance  from 
purliament:— that  his  majesty's  faithful  commons  are  at  present 
pcoceeding  with  the  utmost  diligence  upon  these  great  objects  of 
government,  as  rec<nnmended  to  their  attention  by  his  majesty's 
gracious  speech  from  the  throne,  but  which  must  necessarily  be 
frustTBted  and  disappointed  by  the  delay  attending  a  dissolution, 
and  ncKMt  especially  the  dOfiurs  of  the  East  Indies,  by  the  assembling 
of  a  new  parliament,  not  prepared,  b^  previous  enquiry,  to  enter, 
with  equal  effect,  upon  an  object  involving  long  and  intricate 
details,  which  his  majesty's  faithful  commons  have  investigated, 
for  two  years  past,  with  the  most  laborious,  earnest,  and  unre- 
mitting attention:— that  his  majesty's  faith^  commons,  deeply 
affected  by  these  important  considerations,  impressed  with  the 
highest  reverence  and  adfection  for  his  majesty's  person,  and  anxious 
to  preserve  the  lustre  and  safety  of  his  government,  do  humbly 
beseech  his  majesty,  to  suffer  his  fisithful  commons  to  proceed  on 
the  bmineni  of  the  session,  the  furtherance  of  which  is  so  essen- 
tially necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  public ;  and  that  his  ma- 
jesty will  be  graciously  pleased  to  hearken  to  the  advice  of  his 
faithful  commons,  and  not  to  the  secret  advices  of  particular  per- 
sons, who  may  have  private  interests  of  their  own,  separate  from 
the  true  interests  of  his  majesty  and  his  people." 

The  lan^age  used  by  the  partisans  of  the  new  administration, 
in  the  debate  on  the  19th,  and  their  eagerness  in  pressinjg  the 
third  reading  of  the  tax  bills,  left  110  room  to  doubt  of  their  inten- 
tion to  dissolve  the  parliament  as  soon  as  that  necessary  step  was 
secuiied.  But  on  tnis  d^  there  appeared  some  marks  of  inde- 
cision, at  lepsty  if  not  of  a  total  desertion  of  that  design ;  and  this 
change  in  the  counsels  of  government  was  supposed  to  have  been 
the  real  cause  of  the  sudden  resignation  that  had  been  just  an- 
nounced to  the  House.  Mr.  Dundas,  who  was  soon  after  made 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  Mr.  Bankes  the  private  confidential 
friend  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  assured  the  committee 
that  there  was  no  intention  in  government  to  interrupt  the  present 
proceedings  of  parliament,  eiUier  by  dissolution  or  prorogation ; 
and  die  latter  gentleman  particularly  added,  that  he  had  authority 
firom  his  friend  to  declare,  that  if  such  a  measure  should  be  pro- 
posed in  his  majesty's  council,  he  would  oppose  it ;  and  if  it  should 
be  carried  against  his  opinion,  he  would  immediately  resign  his 
office. 

Mr.  Fox  b»ged  that  gentlemen  would  excuse  him,  ii^  not- 
withstanding m^  positive  assurances  that  had  been  given  by 
the  two  last  speakers,  he  still  continued  of  opinion  that  the  ad- 
dress ought  to  be  carried.  He  had  a  great  deal  of  reliance 
upon  the  honour  and  integrity  of  the  right  honourable  gentk^ 
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Biaii  alluded  to;  though  he  could  not  say  he  had  much  depei>- 
dence  upon  his  steadiness ;  for  to  see  men  on  one  day  accept- 
ing official  situations,  and  the  next  day  resigning  them,  aflbrd- 
ed  very  little  hop^  of  that  stabili^  which  at  all  tiroes,  but  more 
particularly  in  the  present,  was  necessary  to  give  effect  to  any 
establishment  that  it  should  be  thought  proper  to  propose. 
But  the  very  means  by  which  the  power  of  the  present  advisers 
of  the  crown  had  been  obtained,  might  deprive  them  of  it : 
that  secret  influence,  which  had  made  them  ministers,  might 
in  the  end  operate  to  their  downfal.  The  resignation  of  a 
noble  lord,  which  had  been  that  day  announced  to  the  Hou^e, 
had  very  little  weight  with  him ;  it  could  not  make  him  re^ 
noiince  any  one  measure  that  he  had  in  contemplation  before 
he  heard  of  that  event;  nay,  if  it  should  have  any  influen<^  at 
all  upon  him,  it  would  be  to  make  him  tliink  the  address  still 
more  necessary,  for  he  looked  upon  that  noble  lord  as  more 
dangerous  now,  than  when  he  held  an  ostensible  situation  in 
governments  When  he  was  a  minister  of  the  crown,  be  was 
responsible  for  his  conduct,  and  for  the  advice  he  should  give ; 
but  now  being  out  of  office,  he  might,  as  a  peer  of  parliament^ 
avail  himself  of  that  character,  and,  unperceived,  whiqaer  an 
advice  to  his  sovereign,  that  might  in  a  moment  produce  those. 
events,  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  not  now  a 
member  of  this  House,  was  willing  to  pledge  himself  should 
never  be  brought  about  throi^h  his  means.  It  was  impossible, 
therefore,  for  him  to  consent  that  the  address  should  be  with- 
drawn ;  because  he  ought  not  in  duty  to  suifer,  as  &r  as  lay  in 
him  as  an  individual  member  of  that  House,  any  thing  to  be 
left  undone  which  might  prevent  all  .those  calamities  which 
must  necessarily  be  the  consequence  of  a  dissolution  ofpariia^ 
ment.  Not  one  argument  had  been  urged  to  induce  him  to 
think  that  the  address  ought  to  be  withdrawn :  indeed  no  one 
had  attempted  to  adduce  any  such  argument ;  and  as  he  saw 
the  address  was  in  every  syllable  of  it .  unexceptionable;,  and 
that  it  was  not  opposed  from  any  quarter  of  the  House,  he  cer* 
tainly  was  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  carried.  He  declared 
that  he  meant  no  disrespect  to  the  right  honourable  g^[)denian 
who  had  lately  been  placed  at  the  head  of  a&ir&»  in  refusing 
to  take  his  word  that  the  parliament  would  not  be  dissolved ;  as 
far  as  that  gentleman  was  concerned,  he  would  readily  take 
his  word :  but  in  reality,  if  he  himself  were  now  in  the  situation 
which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  filled,  knowing  as  much 
as  he  did  know  of  the  power  of  secret  influence,  he  would 
not  ask  any  man  to  take  his  word ;  because  he  did  not  know 
but  at  the  very  moment  when^he  might  be  declaring  that  the 
parliament  would  not  be  dissolved,  that  very  measure  mi^ht  be 
resolved  upcm  in  consequence  of  some  secret  adido^  of  which 


he  mi^t  know  nothing  until  he  felt  the  etSdcU  bf  it.  Thci 
right  honourable  gentleman  no  doubt  meant  to  keep  hia  word ; 
but  if  he  should  find  that  by  a  prevalency  of  secret  in£hience^- 
tfae.di68olution  of  parUanient«liG«ld  herenfter^  unknown  td  him, 
be  resolved  on,  it  would  be  a  very  small  satisfaction  indeed  t&  ^ 
the  public,  amidst  the  sufferings  which  such  -a  measure  would 
bring  upom  them,  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  meant 
w^ll,  and  had  been  himself  deceived.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
committee  to  adopt  a  measure  which  would  guard  the  consti- 
tution against  the  baneful  consequences  of  secret  influence,  and 
banish  it  for  ever  from  about  the  throne. 

Mr.  Bankes  said,  that  after  such  a  promise  as  he  had  made  in  the 
name  of  his  right  honourable  friend)  the  committee  might  rest  as- 
sured, that  if  any  idea  of  a  disBolution,  or  prorogation  of  parliament 
should  be  seriously  entertained  any  where,  his  right  honoiMldyle 
friend  would  unquestionably  do  what  the  right  ho]fM>urable  gentle*' 
man  over  against  him  would  most  certainly  do  in  a  similar  case^ 
he  would  resign, 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  this  could  not  be  pressed  upon  the  com- 
mittee as  a  reason  that  should  induce  them  to  give  up  the  ad- 
dress. He  had  not  a  doubt  but  the  right  honourable  gentle* 
man  would  act  properly  and  spiritedly  on  the  occasion ;  but 
what  compensation  would  his  resignation  be  to  the  public,  for 
the  evils  which  a  dissolution  would  bring  upon  them  ?  There  • 
was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost;  the  delay  of  a  day  might  be  at- 
'  tended  with  the  most  serious  conseqmences ;  and  therefore  he 
hoped  that  a  very  short  adjournment,  if  any  at  kll,  would  take 
place.  The  gentlemen  who  had  sacrificed  their  domestic  en- 
joyments at  this  season  of  the  year  to  their  regard  for  the  con- 
stitution, he  hoped  would  complete  the  great  work  they  had  sq 
well  begun. 

It  was  at  length  resolved,  without  a  division,  that  the  address,  as 
proposed  by  Mr.  Erskine,  should  be  presented  to  the  khig  by  the 
whole  House. 

December  24. 

The  House  of  Commons  went  up  to  St.  James's,  and  his  majesty 
being  seated  on  the  throne,  the  Speaker  presented  their  address, 
to  which  his  majesty  returned  the  following  answer: 

*^  Gentlanen,  It  has  been  my  constant  object  to  employ  the  au- 
thority (entrusted  to  me  by  the  constitution,  to  its  true  and  only 
end,  Uie  good  of  my  people;  aiVd  I  am  always  happy  in  concurring 
with  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  my  faithM  cotnmons.  I  agree  with 
you  in  thinking  that  the  support  of  the  public  credit  and  revenue 
must  demand  your  most  earnest  and  vigdant  care.  The  state  of 
the  East  Indies  is  also  an  object  of  as  much  delicacy  and  importance 

X  4 
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if  can  exercifie  the  wifldom  and  jutttce  of  parUament;.  I  trail  you 
will  proceed  in  those  considerations  with  all  conTenieni  qpeed,  after 
such  an  adjournment  as  the  present  circumstances  may  seem  to  re- 
quire ;  and  I  assure  you  I  snaU  not  interrupt  your  meeting  by  any 
exercise  of  my  prerogative^  either  of  prorogation  or  dissolution.*' 
The  Speaker  naving  read  the  said  answer  to  the  House, 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  though  by  his  majesty's  answer  to  the  ad- 
dress, the  House  bad  assurance  that  they  should  not  be  pre- 
sented from  meeting  a^ain  by  either  a  prorogation  or  dissolu- 
tion of  parliament,  stilfthe  assurance  went  no  farther  than  the 
meetine  after  the  recess.  His  majesty's  present  ministers  had 
been,  it  seemed,  driven  from  their  intention  to  disisolye  the 
parliament;  noite  of  them  had  heea  fimnd  daring  enough  to 
advise  hia  majesty  to  take  so  desperate  a  step ;  but  how  soon 
after  the  next  meeting  they  mj^ht  venture  so  to  do,  he  could 
not  foresee ;  they  were  resolved  however  to  prevent  the  House 
as  long  as  they  could  from  proceeding  to  business ;  for  by 
moving  writs  at  present}  thev  would  make  such  a  number  of 
vacancies  in  it,  that  would  nimish  themselves  with  an  argu- 
ment against  proceeding  early  to  business ;  for  they  would  have 
it  in  their  power  to  say,  that  it  would  not  be  decent  to  proceed 
during  the  absence  of  so  many  persons  as  had  been  sent  to  an 
election.  The  state  of  the  country,  however,  would  not  admit 
6f  a  long  recess,  for  as  the  present  ministers  could  not  stand 
long,  (and  indeed  to  talk  of  the  stability  and  permanency  of  their 
ffovernment  would  only  be  to  laugh  at  and  insult  them,)  it  would 
be  necessary  to  move  for  another  set  of  writs  after  the  hdidayt 
in  the  room  of  those  who,  on  the  formation  of  another  minis- 
try, should  vacate  their  seats.  Therefore,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  calamities  that  were  likely  to  befal  the  country  and 
tlireaten  the  constitution,  he  would  propose  that  the  recess 
dbould  be  as  short  as  possible;  he  thought  it  could  not  well  be 
for  less  than  a  fortnight,  and  therefore  ne  was  of  <^ini<Mi  that 
the  House  should  adjourn  first  to  Friday,  when  he  undtiialodd 
it  would  be  necessary  to  meet  again  for  the  purpose  of  moving 
some  writs,  and  then  to  the  8th  of  January.  It  might  be  sai(^ 
that  knovdng  as  he  did  that  the  ministry  could  not  stand  long, 
this  was  shewing  himself  impatient  to  he  restored  to  office :  he 
did  not  know  that  he  should  make  one  of  the  next  administra- 
tion,  but  he  confessed  that  he  was  impatient  that  the  sense  of 
that  House  might  be  soon  taiken  on  the  present  ministers;  that 
they  might  soon  learn,  either  that  they  nad  the  confidence  of 
the  House^  without  which  no  ministry  could  last,  or  that  they 
had  not;  this  was  highly  necessary  to  the  public  good,  and 
therefore  the  sooner  the  people  should  have  a  stabLs  govern- 
nentf  let  it  be  composed  of  whom  it  might*  tbp  better.    He 
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tdced  of  llie  weakness  of  young  men  in  accepting  offices  under 
Ihe  present  circumstances  of  afikirsy  and  he  mentioned  their 
youth  as  the  only  possible  excuse  for  their  rashness.  How- 
ever, as  they  came  in  the  avowed  champions  of  the  Hou$e  of 
Lords  againsjt  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  would  be 
Becessary  to  proceed  as  early  as  possible  in  the  business  on 
which  the  committee  on  the  slate  of  the  nation  was  to  sit,  and 
to  take  such  steps  as  should  bethought  prudent  and  sahitaryt. 
to  guard  against  the  evils  that  might  be  apprehended  from  the 
secret  influence  to  which  the  new  ministers  were  not  adiamed 
to  owe  their  own  situations*  They  did  not  seem  to  understand 
a  pretty  broad  hint  from  that  House,  how  improper  it  would 
be  for  them  to  come  into  power ;  it  would,  perhaps,  require  a 
broader  one  to  convince  them  of  the  necesnty  of  retiring,  and 
therefore  it  might  be  proper  to  come  to  some  pointed  resolu- 
tion after  the  holidays,  in  order  to  secure  the  House  against  a 
dissolution;  he  was  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  they  oi^ht  not 
to  adjourn  beyond  the  8th  of  January. 

The  {louse  then  went  into  the  committee  on  the  state  of  the 
nation.  Upon  the  motion  of  Lord  Beauchamp,  the  chairman  was 
directed  to  move  the  House,  and  it  was  resolved  accordingly,  **  That 
the  commissioners  of  the  treasury  ought  not  to  give  their  consent 
to  the  acceptance  of  any  bills  drawn,  or  to  be  c&awu  from  India, 
mtil  it  shall  be  made  to  i^ppear  to  this  House,  that  sufficient  means 
can  be  provided  for  the  payment  c^the  same,  when  they  respective- 
ly fall  due,  by  a  regular  application  of  the  clear  effects  of  the  com- 
pany, after  discharging  in  their  r^olar  'course  the  customs  and 
other  sums  due  to  me  public,  and  the  current  demands  upon 
the  company,  or  until  this  House  shall  otherwise  direct."  It  was 
next  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  **  That  an  ad- 
dress be  presented  to  his  majesty,  that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased 
not  to  grant  the  offices  of  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  for 
my  ot»3r  term  than  during  pleasure,  before  the  20th  of  January 
next."  After  these  motions  had  passed  Mr.  Fox  said,  that  he 
would  not  press  the  adjournment  to  the  8th,  but  would  move  that 
«th6  committee  do  sit  again  on  the  12th  of  January  next. 


Ma*  Fox's  Motion  won  resumikg^'he  0>mmitteb  on  the 
Stats  of  the  Nation. 

January  I2.  1784. 

THE  expectation  of  the  public  was  now  fixed  with  great  anxiety 
on  the  meeting  of  parliament  after  the  recess.    A  contest  be- 
twewhthe  executive  govemsBent  and  tiie  House  of  Commons  was  a 
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spectacle,  that,  since  the  accession  of  the  present  family  to  tlie 
throne,  had  not. been  exhibited  in  this  kingdom ;  and  many  circum- 
stances concurred  to  render  the  present  peculiarly  interesting  and 
important.  The  matter  in  dispute  was  of  the  very  essentials  of  the 
constitution,  and  could  not  be  decided  without  considerably  affect- 
ing its  bias.  In  defence  of  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
were  ranged  the  united  abilities  of  two  powerful  parties,  long  exer- 
dsed  by  mntual  contests  in  all  the  arts  of  political  war&re.  The 
phampion  of  prerogative,  was  a  person  not  less  distingui^ed  by 
his  splendid  talents,  and  the  unexampled  rapidity  of  his  rise  to 
power,  than  by  the  courage  and  perseverance  he  had  already  de- 
monstrated in  the  cause  he  now  stood  foremost  to  support.  By  the 
natural  effects  of  ministerial  influence  upon  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, a  sufficient  number  of  members  joined  the  new  administra- 
tion, to  make  their  amount  nearly  equal  in  point  of  votes  to  those 
in  opposition.  The  inferiority,  both  in  this  and  some  other  rei^ects, 
under  which  the  minister  laboured,  was  perhaps  more  than  balanced 
by  his  being  obliged  to  act  on  the  defensive  only ;  a  situation  of 
iranite  advantage,  when  combined  with  the  power  to  chuse  his  own 
moment  of  shiftmg  the^scene  of  battle,  by  an  appeal  to  the  people* 
It  was  reasonably  to  be  expected,  that  they  would  range  themselves 
OB  that  side  with  which  their  own  weight  and  importance  in  the 
State  was  necessarily  connected ;  and  the  only  hopes  he  could  en- 
tertain of  drawing  them  from  their  natural  interest  was,  by  excit- 
ing a  jealousy  of  the  designs,  and  of  the  dangerous  strength  and 
power  of  his  adversaries.  This  had  been  done  with  extraordinary, 
and  almost  incredible  industry,  and  with  a  success  still  more  ex- 
traordinary. Every  advantage,  therefore,  gained  by  Opposition, 
every  point  they  carried,  became  a  fresh  cause  of  suspicion  to  the 
people ;  and  the  minister,  by  a  judicious  choice  of  his  ground,  bad 
always  the  chance  of  putting  his  adversaries  in  the  wrong,  in  their 
attacks  upon  him. 

In  this  state  of  things,  both  Houses  met  on  the  1 2th  of  January 
X784.  As  soon  as  the  Speaker  had  taken  the  chair,  Mr.  Fox,  in 
order  to  get  possession  of  the  House,  and  to  prevent  any  other  bu- 
siness from  being  brought  forward  by  the  minister,  before  certain 
resolutions  that  had  been  prepared,  were  discussed  iathe  committee 
of  the  state  of  the  nation,  moved  for  the  order  of  the  day.  He  was 
here  interrupted  by  the  new  members  who  were  brought  up  to  be 
sworn ;  and  as  soon  as  that  business  was  over,  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  rose  at  the  same  moment  with  Mr,  Fox,  declaring  he  had 
a  message  to  deliver  from  the  king. '  A  ^eat  clamour  immediately 
arose  in  the  House,  who  should  be  heard  first;  which  was  at  length 
ended,  by  the  Specier's  deciding  in  favour  of  Mr.  Fox.  The  ques- 
tion, whether  the  Houseshould  resolve  itself  intoa  committee  6n  the 
state  ofthe  nation,  was  then  debated.  The  grounds  on  which  this 
was  opposed  by  the  minister  and  his  friends,  were  the  violent  and 
unprecedented  measures  adopted  by  the  committee  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, and  the  little  probabUity  that  appeared,  from  the  present 
temper  ofthe  House,  that  theiir  proceedings  would  in  future  be  con- 
ducted with  less  violence  and  passion.  As  parliament  ttood  pledged, 
as  well  from  the  duty  they  owed  thdrcountiyi  as  by  tbeir  ownst* 
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lemn  dec]aratioiur»  to  direct  their  attention  without  delay  to  the 
ajSairs  of  the  East  India  Company,  Mr.  Pitt  implored  the  House  to 
postpone,  at  least  for  a  short  time,  the  introduction  of  measures,  that 
might  retard  or  throw  any  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  important 
consideration.  He  said,  he  was  then  ready  to  brhig  forward  his 
plan  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  company's  affairs;  that  he 
chattenged  «  comparison  between  his,  and  the  bill  lately  rejected 
by  die  lords ;  and  that  he  desired  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  merits  of 
demerits  of  tiie  measures  he  should  propose.  In  answer  to  these 
«rguments, 

.  Mr.  Fox,  rose  and  said:  —  It  is,  Sir,  without  much  pro- 
priety that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  deprecates  harsh 
terms  and  censure  upon  ministers,  when  he  has  so  long  and 
with  so  much  asperity  attacked  those  who  now  sit  on  this  side 
the  House.  It  is  rather  unjust  and  partial  in  him  to  depre- 
eate  that  in  others  whicli  he  ha?  so  profusely  practised  himself; 
but  he  may  be  assured  that  I  shaJl  not  deal  much  in  asperity 
and  crimination.  I  shall  endeavour  to  discharge  my  duty  whe- 
ther I  am  here,  or  at  the  other  side  of  the  House  with  perfect 
candour  and  fairness.  I  wish  not  to  give  any  delay  to  the 
India  business.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  House  to  go  ipto  the  dis- 
cussion of  it  without  loss  of  time,  and  I  wish  them  to  go  to  it 
as  soon  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  go  to  it  with  any  probabi- 
lity of  success.  To  do  that,  we  must  go  to  it  with  freedom, 
we  must  go  to  it  unembaVrassed,  and  that  I  aver  we  cannot  do, 
while  the  danger  of  a  dissolution  of  parliament  hangs  oVer  our 
Tieads.  That  we  are  under  this  danger,  is  clear  from  the  whole 
of  the  conduct  of  ministers  since  they  came  into  office.  The 
answer  of  the  throne  to  the  address  clearly  speaks  this  language 
to  the  House :  "  If  you  dare  to  assert  an  opinion  of  your  own, 
nay  if  you  do  not  without  any  argument  or  reason  change  your 
sentiment  on  this  ground,  you  shall  be  dissolved;  but  if  you 
do  change  your  opinion,  if  you  do  support  the  ministers  of'^the 
day  you  may  live — Long  life  and  prosperity  to  the  present 
parliament  V* 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  called  himself  the  mi- 
nister of  the  crown,  and  never,  perhaps,  was  a  name  given  ivith 
more  propriety,  for  he  was  the  minister  of  the  crown,  — at  least 
he  was  not  the  minister  of  the  House  of  Commons.  If  he  was 
not  the  minister  of  the  crown  or  rather  of  the  advisers  of  the 
crown,  he  was  not  the  minister  of  the  country.  But  it  was 
said — what — would  you  interfere  with  the  prerorative  of  the 
crown  ?  It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  to  dissolve  the  par- 
liament. Now,  it  had  been  denied  by  many  great  lawyers  that 
there  was  a  prerogative  of  the  cro]»rn  to  dissolve  the  parliament 
during  a  session,  and  while  business  and  petitjons  were  pend- 
ing.  Of  this,  however,  he  was  certain,  that  tlxere  had  not  been 
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an  instance  since  the  Revolution,  of  any  such  exercise  of  the 
prerogative,  if  it  did  exist     Amidst  all  the  contentions  of  par- 
ty since  that  glorious  period,  the  parliament  had  never  been 
dissolved  durmg  the  business  of  a  session.     In  the  reigns  of 
the  miserable  family  of  the  Stuarts  this  sort  of  violence  was 
not  uncommon.    Charles  I.  had  done  it;  Charles  11.  had  done 
it ;  James  11.  had  done  it ;  and  it  was  remembered, — he  helped 
engraven  on  the  minds  of  Englishmen,*— that  nvfaen  this  vio- 
lent measure  was  last  perpetrated,  which  was  as  he  said  bj 
James  II.  that  monarch  had  not  been  allowed  to  meet  another. 
He  dissolved  one  parliament  in  the  middle  of  a  session,  and 
it  put  a  period  to  bis  violations  of  the  constitution  and  to  his 
reign.     Great  authorities,  as  he  had  said,  had  declared  it  as 
their  opinion,  that  the  crown  did  not  possess  this  prerogative. 
Lord  Somers,  for  instance,  in  a  pamphlet  which  he  pubhshed, 
asserted  the  doctrine;  and  he  quoted  Lord  Somers,  because 
he  was  said  to  be  the  type  of  him  who  now  held  the  seals.  To 
be  sure,  there  were  points  in  which  the  resemblance  was  pecu* 
liarly  striking.     In  some,  however,  it  fidled,  as  in  the  particu- 
lar of  his  succeeding  to  the  seals  after  they  had  been  held  by  a 
jobbing  commission.      This   was  an  imputation  which   the 
rankest  enemies  of  the  late  commissioners  could  not  alledge 
against  them,  as  was  another  to  which  the  first  conmiission 
was  subject,  that  delay  had  been  grievous  to  the  suitors.     This 
was  an  imputation  which  would  not  be  brought  against  the 
late  commissioners,  whose  regularity,  alacrity,  judgment  and 
fiumess,  had  been  the  subject  of  universal  praise.     Whether 
it  might  sot  be  ascribed  to  others  more  pompously  held  forth 
as  the  patterns  of  Lord  Somers,  he  could  not  say.  But  the  pre- 
sent holder  of  the  seals  was  like  this  ^eat  character,  for  Lord 
Somers  was  remarkable  for  the  a&bihty,  the  mildness^  tbe  po- 
liteness of  his  manners;  he  was  all  gentleness  and  condescet^ 
sion ;   active   and  indefatigable   in   the  performance  of  his 
duties;  burning  with  the  love  of  liberty,  and  zealous  in  the 
cause  of  the  p^ple.      These,  undoubtaily,  were  the  pecu- 
liar characteristics  of  the  present  holder  of  the  seals;  and 
he,  no  doubt,  imitating  the  great  example  of  his  archetype, 
equally  inflamed  with  t£ie  sacred  enthusiasm  of  liberty,  would 
ptand  up  and  declare^  that  it  was  not  consistent  with  the  Idn/s 
prerogative  to  dissolve  the  parliament  during  the  sitting  oTa 
session.      Lord  Somers  supported  this  opinion  on  the  act  of 
King  Richard  II.     Mr.  Fox  said  he  coidd  not  go  with  him 
that  length :  he  was  not  lawyer  enough  to  enter  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  he  did  think  that  the  necessity  must  be  great  indeed, 
which  Qould  justify  the  advisers  of  the  crown  in  a  measure  so 
violent  and  alarming  as  that  at  the  best  must  be. 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  moving  a  very  necessary  and  pro- 
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per  moliition  to  guard  tbemselveB  affainst  tbk  danger^  that 
he  was  anxious  to  go  into  the  committee :  but,  says  the  ho- 
honraUe  gentlemaot  it  is  not  ri^t  to  disturb  government ; 
we  ou|;ht  not  to  have  oppositicm,  <<  delirant  reges^  plectuntur 
Achivir  ifhe  might  be  permitted  to  dve  the  political,  instead 
of  the  direct  and  classical  meaning  ofthia  text  of  Horace,  he 
diould  say  it  was  that  the  ministers  of  the  king  go  mad,  and ' 
tbe  people  miflfer  for  it.    He  had  no  wish  to  mtSce  the  situa« 
tion .  of  ministers  unpleasant  to  them ;  but  he  desired  at  the 
same  time  that  their  own  situation  should  be  secure.    He  de» 
stted  that  they  might  go  into  the  committee  to  make  it  im- 
practicable for  ministers  to  dissolve  the  parliament.     He 
knew  that  this  had  been  thrown  out.  as  the  design  of  minis* 
ters,  to  intimidate  the  Houses  that<  they  meant  to  do  this. 
How  had  their  implicit  pan^Qrnst  said,  if  there  was  not  a 
msjority  they,  would  go  down  again  to  the  people;  thefr  would 
appeal  to  the  people;  and  they  stood  better  with  the  people 
than  their .  qoponents,  —  a  story  of  which  he  did  not  believe 
one  word.    He  fancied  that  this  measure  might  depend  on 
the  isgne  of  the  question  of  that  day, — he  believed  that  if  mi- 
nisters found  the  House  of  Commons  firm  in  their  intcttri^, 
«<- that  they  were  not  to  be  shaken  l^  any,  or  by  au  the 
.temptations  which  were  held  out,  thai  he  would  be  boond  to 
^aay  there  would  be  no  dissolution,  ,for  they  would  not  ven- 
ture to  meet  the  consequence  %&  a  Jflouse  of  Commons  ren- 
dered so  Rigorous  fa^  honesty  and  determination :  but  if  th^ 
kvasoA  them  waver,  if  they  found  them  timorous  and  unsettled, 
or  oormpt  and  tractable^  dispositions  which  he  did  not  be- 
lieve the  present  House  of  Commons  would  ever  be  found  in, 
then  the  parliament  would  be  dissolved;   for  though  they 
nught  gain  a  particular  question,  they  would  not  think  them- 
sdves  sufficiently  fortified  without  a  dissolution :  and  if  th^ 
went  down  aoaia  to  the  peofdie^  he  assured  the  House,  they 
woulddepend  more  on  certain  advantages  in  certain  market- 
able boroughs,  than  on  the  opinion  of  we  people. 

But  wbv  not  suflfer  the  right  himourable  gentleman  to  movie 
for  Ids  bill  firsts  and  oo  into  the  committee  on  the  state  of 
the  naticm  afterwards?  For  the  clearest  of  all  possible  reasons. 
;BecauBe^  if  thejr  were  suffered  to  pursue  this  course,  they 
•  foel  the  puke  of  the  Houses  and  finding  it  is  disagreeable  to 
them,  the  next  day  dissolve  the  parliament;  whereas  by  ^oing 
'  into  the  committee^  steps  mi^^t  be  taken  to  guard  agaunst  a 
measure  so  inimical  to  the  true  interests  of  the  country. 

Hk  ImU  to  be  brought  in  by  the  ri^t  honourable  gentle- 
man, if  he  mioht  argue  nrom  the  resolutions,  and  ideas  uirowm 
out  in  tbe  pnUic  newspapers,  was,  in  his  mind,  subject  to  in- 
finitdljr  more  Deprobstion  than  the  bill  lately  thrown. out. ..  It 
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armgated  more  inflaeoce,  and  it  was  an  influence  imre  dan- 
gerous because  less  open  and  avowed^  It  was  a  secret,  in  op^ 
position  to  a  public,  responsible  influence*  The  bill  infiiaged 
on  all  the  chartered  rights  of  the  company,  for  the  menaced 
violation  of  which  be  bad  been  so  loudly  censured.  It  gave 
to  the  ministers  all  the  patrona^  of  his  scheme^  but  it  perpe- 
tuated the  abuses  which  his  bill  intended  to  remove.  With 
every  imputation  of  violence  it  had  not  the  merit  of  efficacy, 
for  it  went  to  the  establishment  of  a  distracted  government, 
the  disunion  of  which  would  be  its  weakness.  It  followed  Mt. 
Dundas's  bill  in  the  creation  of  a  third  secretary  of  state,  and 
it  did  very  httle  more  thmi  renew  the  bill  of  1780.  It  pos*- 
sessed  all  that  was  objected  to  in  th^  late  bill,  without  con* 
taining  any  of  that  matter  which  was  commended.  It  was  to 
give  an  addition  of  patronage  without  energy,  and  of  go- 
vernment without  unity ;  it  was  impossible,  in  bis  mmd,  tnat 
the  House  of  Commons  could  agree  to  this  bill,  or  to  taxy 
such  bill,  and  he  had  too  high  an  opinion  of  them  to  bdiere 
that  it  would  ever  be  carried  into  etkct. 

It  was  said,  that  he  had  got  possession  of  the  House  by  nub- 
nagement,  and  that  it  was  unfeir ;  he  conceived  it  to  be  the  coi^ 
trary.  This  day  was  appointed  for  going  into  the  committee 
on  Uie  state  of  the  nation,  and  in  order  to  prevent  oonfiiBioii, 
in  order  that  it  might  not  be  made  metdy  what  it  had  been 
called,  a  question  of  strength,  he  had  comedown  early  to  move 
for  the  order  of  the  day,  that  die  House  might  conoje  regnlarly 
to  a  question  which  he  intended  to  move  in  the  eoannittea» 

But  if  the  present  ministers  were  difiOgreeaUe,  wby,  it  was 
said,  not  move  for  their  dismission  ?  lie  did  not  tUllik  litis 
was  the  precise  way ;  he  thought  it  was  more  advttaUe  to  gm 
the  most  decided  disapprdjation  of  the  principle  upon  which 
they  came  into  place ;  and  that  they  luid  dom^  Thtsy  had 
dedared  those  principles  to  be  unootittitutional,  and  that  tfa«y 
had  come  in  on  terms  as  diigracefid  to  themselves,  as  they 
were  alarming  to  the  countiy.  An  faoooarable  gaotleman 
bad  n^oiced  in  his  alienee  before  the  reces%  and  indeed  it 
was  favourable  to  his  repose  that  he  waa  so;  for  diinkmg  as 
he  dki  of  ministers,  wishing  them  well,  and  meatiisog  lo  sup- 
port them,  it  must  have  been  grating  to  him  to  have  obaervad 
the  low  and  shameful  means  by  which  they  got  into  office ;  lie 
had  wiidied  that  the  late  bill  faad  been  dirown  out  by  tOiy 
other  branch  of  the  l^islature;  this  was  really  JAgenfOtts;  he 
never  heard  an  obscurity  more  oratorioally  argued ;  but  it  was 
this  to  which  he  in  particular  objected  t  it  was  thrown  out 
ostensibly  by  the  House  of  Lco'ds ;  but  actually  by  the  sectut 
inflnence  of  the  crown.  It  was  by  means  (^  secret  influence 
uncoiutit«li«Mlly  everted  that  this  had  been  acompikbsd 
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Batit.was  Md^  wfaateridence  have  yod  of  this  besides  thiO;  of 
mmour?  To  this  he  would  sajr,  that  he  had  riimour»  so 
Strc»^,  so  substantiated,  tibat  it  was  impossible  to  withhold 
eredit  from  them.  In  every  corner  they  met  one.  He  and 
his  noble  friends  were  ministers  at  that  time,  and  they  had  no 
autltcority  to  ccmtradict  the  rumour.  Those  men  who  were  the 
authors,  or  given  out  as  the  audiors  of  the  rumours,  were 
in  that  House^  or  there  were  persons  nearly  connected  with 
Hmm  there,  and  they  did  not  when  called  upon  come  forward 
to  contradict  the  story.  All  this  wks  pret^  stroi^  evidence 
that  the  rumour  was  true.  But,  to  be  sure,  it  was  below  the 
cfignity  of  scmie  men  to  attend  to  rumours,  or  to  contradict 
them ;  y«t  it  was  to  be  remembered  that  the  House  i^n  that, 
rumour  bad  addressed  the  throne. 

^^  But  it  was  no  new  thing  for  m«i  not  in  office  to  give  his 
majesty  advice."  Periiaps  not;  but  it  was  a  new  thing  for  men 
having  given  such  advice  to  come  forward,  and  use  the  royal 
name  to  influence  votes.  <^  Oh,  but  this  is  nothing,"  say  they, 
<*  if  they  avow  their  advice."  To  this  he  answ^ed,  that  it  was 
somelhu^  very  material ;  for  when  any  others  than  those  who 
were  by  their  office  and  duty  responsible,  advised  the  king^ 
their  admowle^ment  depended  on  their  precarious  mag* 
namtmity,  a  dq>cndence  which  Ae  oonstitBtion  would  not 


.An  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Powys)  had  talked  of  his 
inpniinate  ambitioii.  He  con^sed  he  was. ambitious;  but  if 
his  atnbitioii  was  inordincte^  who,  after  a  pretty  long  parlia* 
aoewiitary  attentioti^  aspired  only  to  the  second  place,  what 
mttst  the  cfiialitf  of  die  present  ndni^sr's  ambtdcm  be^  who 
aqaredtordie  Arst  place,  and  who  disdained  subordination? 
1%e  honourahle  gendeman  r^mced,  he  said,  that  he  saw 
liaae  ef  those  in  the  cabinet  ^o  brought  on  the  American 
war«  He  supposed  he  meant  that  he  saw  none  of  those  in  the 
House,  for  it  so  happ^ed,  that  die  diancdlor  of  the  exche* 
qutr  was  the  only  minister  in  that  House,  and  he  certainly 
vmw  free  from  the  American  war ;  but  the  honourable  gentm* 
man'mitst  see  with  strange  eyes  indeed,  if  he  saw  no  members 
in.  the  present  cainnet  who  contributed  to  the  loss  of  America. 
Hia  eyes  at  least  were  different,  for  he  couid  see  several  wiio 
were  most  deeply  involved  in  it 

But  ^e  honoardtde  gendeman  still  wished  for  mote  coaUticms. 
Ithad always  been  his  idea,  that  diere  were,  in  cases  cf  polidr 
gbI  variance  and  ofcgectton,  but  two  means  to  be  used.  The  one 
was,  in  ease  of  delinquency,  to  inflict  public  censure^  land  where 
that  was  not  pursued,  publac  oblivion.  Thia  had  been  his 
motive  in  coalescing  with  the  noble  lord ;  but  in  so  doing  he 
had  IdBt  the  good  opinion  of  the  honourable  gendeman ;  a 
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mattet  rery  dear  to  lasBL  He  bad  muj  great  fn0ad%  Ihht- 
ever,  who  agreeiiig  with  him  in  his  idea,  Iwd  their  sentiiBe^s 
on  other  topics,  and  who  might  say  to  him,  «  What,  would 
yoo  listen  to  the  invitation  of  this  kooouraUe  gentleman,  and 
coalesce  with  men  who  support  secret  influence  ?  Would  yon 
coalesce  with  men  who  disdain  to  stand  on  the  inftiaice  of 
ffood  opinion,  on  the  sentiments  of  the  people^  on  the  confi- 
dence of  parUamast?  Would  you  forget  all  the  dodrOKs  m 
which  you  have  been  l»ed?  Would  you  creep  into  office  by  Ihe 
back  stairs,  which  you  so  loudly,  and,  as  we  think,  so  justly 
reprobate  ?  Or,  to  take  these  men  with  whom  youare  invited  to 
join,  ev^  on  their  best  plea ;  would  you  make  part  of  an  ad* 
ministration  which  stands  on  the  House  of  Lords,  in  prefisMOoe 
to  the  House  of  Commons/  You  who  have  constantly  reprobated 
the  principle  of  secret  influence ;  you  who  have  bHwbjb  declared 
th^  you  could  only  pay  respect  to,  or  take  a  share  in,  thiri; 
government  which  flowed  from  the  opinion  of  the  many,  and 
not  from  the  personal  finrour  of  the  adviung  few ;  would  youso 
£ur  forget  the  habits  in  which  you  have  been  bred,  as  at  last  to 
coalnce  with  those  who  havd  become  the  instruments  of  tlus 
acctwBed,  abhorred  secret  influence  ?  We  cannot  believe  you 
to  be  capable  of  sudi  atrocious  apostacy  from  all  priiic^e" 
This  herniated  woukl  be  their  huu[uage,  and  Mthoa^ 
though  he  might  not  go  so  &r  himseUTthey  would  be  perfectly 
justified  in  this  address  to  him.  He  was  <me  of  those  who 
imagined  that  nothing  was  so  injurious  as  that  men  dioukl 
conceive iperpetual  enmities  to  one  another,  because  they  had 
been  hostile  in  debate*  This  he  knew  was  the  princi|de  pro- 
pagated by  the  secret  adviscnrs  of  the  crown,  becMtiie  there  was 
nothing  which  they  hated  so  much  as  confidence  and  oomieo- 
tion.  To  destroy  connection,  and  to  prevent  it;  to  s^Miate 
those  who  were  joined,  and  to  keep  those  asunder  who  had 
accidentally  differed,  was  their  great  otgeot;  finr  it  was  od^ 
by  dividing  men  that  th^  could  «q>ect  to  prevaiL 

But,  says  die  honourable  gentleman,  ae  minister  is  not 
incffdinately  ambitious;  for  hst  year,  in  less  embanassiBg 
circumstances  than  the  present,  iie  refined  to  become  the 
minister.  It  was  difficult  to  say  why,  having  refiised  lait 
vear,  he  had  accepted  of  a  worse  thing  this.  It  could  only 
be  reconciled  on  the  principle,  diat  a  man  having  refiised  a 
good  thing,  felt  such  reffret  that  he  dashed  into  the  first  bad 
thing  that  oflfered.  Peniaps  he  refused  to  come  in  last  year, 
because  then  the  principle  would  have  been  equivocal  He 
came  in  now,  beotuse  in  doing  so  he  published  a  manifesto 
exposing  the  principles  on  whidi  he  acted. 

It  was  said  to  be  a  <<  trial  of  strength.''  It  was  no  trial  of 
strength  between  the  present  ministers  and  those  on  his  side 
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(rf*liwHoaie^  If  it  wna  trial  ofstrai^rtli,  it  wasiriiflCfar 
thia  caaatnr  was  in^fiiiope  to.  be  gofwoed  b^  a  ministry -sop** 
porttd  by  lliat  House,  or  by  the  secret  advisers  of  the  crown? 
Tina  was  Ae  •  qaestion  at  issuer  and  he  trusted  it  would  be  verj 
soosi  decided. 

I&  regaed  to  the  prerogatives  of  die  crown,  if  finrantbe  Ht* 
tie  that  he  had  read  he  might  be  attowed  to  state  an  (q»« 
nion,  those  who  had  reed  more,  and  spent  their  lives  better^ 
iniflhtbeable  to  t^rrect  him ;  but  it  was  his  idea,  that  the 
ri^ts  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  the  rights  of  parliament^ 
were  not  alwi^  to  be  exercised,  merely  because  thqr  were 
rights.  Fbr  instance,  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  House  of 
Gomnons  to  refuse  supplies  to  the  crown,  and  nobody  would 
dispute  it'$  but  it  was  like  many  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  a  privily  ifidiich  could  not  be  put  into  practice  wi&* 
out  much  oonftuion;  for  who  was  to  suflfer?  The  scqpfdies 
were  granted  to  the  king  first  undoubtedly;  hvit  they  came 
to  the  people  at  last,  and  they  must  samr  if  they  did  not 
come.  It  was  so  with  the  prerogative  of  dksolving  the  par* 
liameiit  during  a  sessk>n;  it  was  so  with  die  right  of  the 
crosm.to  a[qpomt  ministers  not  possessing  the  confidence  of 
the  people.  The  theory  of  our  constitutioD  consisted  in 
cheOKS,  in  oppositions ;  in  one  part  of  our  legislature  bearing 
up  agMttst  and  controlling  another;  but  it  was  the  practice 
of  good  men  to  moderate  the  temper  of  the  constitution, 
and  in  ibis  practice  a  haf^y  medium  had  been  hit  on  at  the 
glorious  sera  of  the  Revolution,  temperate  and  accommodating, 
the  good  eflSBCts  of  which  we  had  experienced  for  near  a  cen- 
tury; diis  was  the  road  which  many  men,  now  on  the  o{qK>- 
site  sideof  (he  House  to  him,  had  set  out  in.  He  recalled  to 
theitf  memory  the  case  of  Lord  Carteret  and  Mr.  Pelham, 
wher^  the  firsts  k  man  of  more  ability  than  the  last,  was  sup- 
ported by  the  secret  advisers  of  the  crown ;  but  the  Commons 
properly  addressed  the  crown  to  state  that  he  only  could  be 
a  minister  with  effect  who  had  the  confidence  of  the  feofie^ 
Woidd  the  Earl  of  Chatham  have  been  brought  into  the 
closet  of  the  king?  Would  he  have  meanly  condescended  to 
jdift  with- secret  advisers,  and  have  been  made  the  dupe  of  a 
wretched  junto?  How  was  he  treated  by  that  junto?  The 
molnent  he  beciftne  formidable  he  was  attacked;  but,  by  his 
manly  determination^  he  overcame  the  secret  influence,  and 
the  kiUff  Uved  to  r<goice  that  he  had  conquered  his  preju-^ 
diees»  When  it  depended  on  secret  influence,  the  govern- 
ment never  could  be  hsting,  for  it  was  the  nature  of  jealou^ 
to  be  capricious.  One  would  imagine  that  we  could  not  m 
jealous  of  that  person  whom  we  ought  only  to  despise^  and 
that  on  this  principle  the  present  cabinet  would  be  safe;  for 
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it:  was  composed  of  men  who  were  in  geBeral  of  that  descrii>- 
tion  which  folly  itself  could  not  be  jeadous  of;  but  even  they 
would  not  escape;  by  and  by  .they  would  be  suspected  in  their 
taruj  and  whenever  they  were  established  th^'  would  be  de- 
throned. But  the  present  minister  and  his  runners,  boasted 
that  he  had  the  complete  power,  and  was  enabled  to  offer 
peerages  and  every  thing  which  the  crown  was  entrusted  by 
the  constitution  to  bestow.  Why  had  not  we  the&vour, 
says  he  ?  Because  we  had  the  misfortune  to  have  the  con- 
fidence of  the  House  of  Commons.  Why  have  the  present 
ministers  got  it?  Because  they  do  not  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
this  House.  Would  any  man  believe^  that  the  Earlof  Chat- 
ham was  personally  disagreeable?  Surely  not;  it  was  because 
he  had  the  good  opinion  of  his  country.  Tliey  now  paid  his 
son  a  bad  compliment,  ibr  they  took  him  up  because  they 
believed  him  to  be  unsupported.:  By  and  by,  he  hoped  he 
would  become  as  just  an  object  of  jealousy  as  his  great  &ther 
was,  and  he  trusted  he  would  then  act  as  he  did.  Party  was 
vulgarly  said  to  be  the  madness  of  many  for  the  advantage  of 
a  few;  but  this  was  the  advantage  of  it;  that  it  gave  stability 
to  system,  and  therefore  he  had  always  been  a  party  man. 
The  secret  advisers  hate  parties,  not  leaders.  The  question 
was  not  who  shall  be  the  leader,  but  on  what  principles  they 
shall  lead.  It  was  a  question  therefore  that  dilSered  fix)m  all 
other  party  questions;  for  it  was  a  question  of  all  parties 
against  these  secret  advisers  —  between  the  House  and  a  dark 
junto.  He  called  on  them  therefore  to  go  into  the  com- 
mittee on  the  state  of  the  nation,  that  they  might  prevent 
their  dissolution;  that  they  might  not  let  the  fears  of  death 
perplex  their  fancy;  and  when  they  had  come  to  a  resolo* 
tion  which  would  effectuate  this,  they  might  then  <^ter  on 
the  India  bill  with  security  and  spirit.  —  ^^  But  nothing  had 
yet  happened  to  make  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  ne- 
cessarj'."  No  !  What  did  that  signify  ?  ^KTi^t,  biit  that  some- 
thing might  happen,  which  might  render  it  necessary.  Let 
us,  said  Mr.  Fox,  go  into  the  committee  and  render  it  im- 
possible. Let  us  preserve  the  beauty  of  our  constitution; 
of  that  happy  practicable  efquilibrium  which  has  all  the  efficacy 
of  monarchy,  and  all  the  liberty  of  republicanism,  mod^at- 
ins  the  despotism  of  the  one^  and  the  licentiousness  of  the 
other;  that  which  was  in  theory  proved  to  be  fallacious,  but 
which  has  been  since  the  Revolution,  so  pure  as  well  as  so 
effectual.  This  was  his  object,  and  he  called  iipon  tbe  House 
to  accbmpany  him  to  the  committee. 
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^After  a  warm  debate,  the  House,  at  half  past  two  in  the  momiw, 
divided  on  Mr.  Fox's  motion,  that  the  orders  of  the  day  be  now 
read: 

TeUers.  TeUers. 

v^ . «  f  Lord  Maitland  7  xt        f  Mr.  Steele       *^ 

Y=As  |j^,.  By^         }  .3* Noes  IS;^;  ^^^f  «.^^  J  X93. 

So  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

As  soon  as  the  preceding  debate  was  over,  the  House,  at  nearly' 
three  in  the  mornmg,  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  state 
of  the  nation ;  in  which  Mr.  Fox  moved,  "  That  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  committee,  that  for  any  person  or  persons  in  his  majesty's 
treasury,  or  in  the  exchequer,  or  in  the  bank  of  England,  or  for 
any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  employed  in  the  payment  of 
.  puUic  money,  to  pay,  or  direct  or  cause  to  be  paid,  any  sum  or 
sum»  of  money,  for  or  towards  tjie  support  of  services  voted  in 
the  present  session  of  parliament,  after  the  parliament  shall  have 
prorogued  or  dissolved,  if  it  be  prorogued  or  dissolved  before  any 
act  of  parliament  shall  have  passed  appropriating  the  supplies  to 
such  services,  will  be  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor,  a  daring 
breach  of  a  public  trust,  derogatory  to  the  fundamental  privileges 
of  parliament,  Mid  subversive  of  the  constitution  of  this  country," 
Also,  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  be  directed  to  move  the  House,  that  the  bill  for 
punishing  mutiny  and  desertion,  and  for  the  better  payment  of  the 
army  and  their  quarters,  be  read  a  second  time  on  Monday  the 
23d  day  of  February  next."  The  said  resolutions  being  reported, 
were  agreed  to  by  the  House. 

The  immediate  dissolution  of  parliament  being  thus  far  rendered^ 
impracticable,  two  resolutions,  of  a  more  direct  and  hostile  nature, 
were  moved  by  the  Earl  of  Sturey.  The  first  was  in  the  follow- 
ing terms ;  "  That  in  the  present  situation  of  his  majesty's  doinl-' 
nions,  it  was  peculiarly  necessary  that  there  should  be  an  admi- 
nistration which  had  the  confidence  of  that  House  and  the  public.'* 
It  was  objected  to  this  resolutijDn,  that  the  name  of  his  majesty  had 
been,  perhaps  accidentally,  certainly  very  improperly  omitted; 
and  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Dundas  to  amend  the  motion,  by  in- 
serting instead  of  the  words  **  This  House  and  the  public,'  the 
following  "  The  crown,  the  parliament,  and  the  people."  As  this 
amendment  was  merely  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out 
the  fiEK^tious  spirit  of  the  resolution,  it  was  rejected  without  a  di- 
vision. The  second  resoluticm  moved  by  Lord  Surrey,  was  to  the 
following  purport ;  "  That  the  late,  changes  in  his  majesty's  qoun-* 
cils  had  been  immediately  preceded  by  dangerous  and  universal 
reports,  that  the  sacred  name  of  the  king  had  been  unconstitu-^ 
tionally  used  to  afiect  the  deliberations  of  parliament ;  and  that 
the  appointments  made  were  accompanied  by  circumstances  new 
and  extraordinary,  and  such  as  did  not  conciliate  or  engage  the 
confidence  of  that  House."  The  fact  principally  insisted  upon 
as  the  ^ound  of  this  resolution,  was  the  rumour  respecting  the 
commumcation  made  from  the  king  to  several  peers,  touching  the 
India  bill  through  Earl  Temple.  .A  warm  debate  took  place  upon 
this  motion,  in  which  the  most  pointed  personalities  were  cast  and 
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retorted  from  both  sides  of  the  House.  The  coalition  was  branded 
as  a  corrupt  confederacy  of  two  desperate  factions,  to  seize  upim 
the  government  of  the  countiy ;  and  the  India  bill  was  represeitfed 
to  have  been  an  experiment  made  by  the  late  secretary  of  state, 
with  a  view,  if  not  to  place  the  crown  on  his  own  head,  at  least  to 
raise  himself  to  a  degree  of  power  superior  to  that  of  the  soverei^. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  party  composing  the  new  administration 
was  described  as  a  coalition,  not  indeed  of  parties,  but  of  the  shreds 
and  remnants,  of  the  dregs  and  outcasts  of  parties;  as  a  body 
collected  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  the  battles  of  secret  and  un- 
constitutional influence,  of  trampling  on  the  power  and  dignity  ef 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  of  establishing  a  government  of  cabal, 
intrigue,  and  favouritism,  and  of  destroying  me  very  principles  of 
laudable  ambition  and  honourable  service  in  the  state.  At  lengtb, 
about  seven  o'clock  in  the  i^oming^  the .  committee  divided^  for 
the  motion  1969  against  it  54. 


Mr*  Pitt's  East  India  Bill* 

Januaiy  14. 

THIS  day  Mr»  Pitt  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  <'  For  the 
better  government  and  management  of  the  affiiirs  erf*  the  East 
India  company/'  His  scheme  proposed  the  app<NJitment  of  com- 
missioners by  his  majesty,  from  the  members  of  his  privy  council, 
who  should  be  authorised  and  empowered  from  time  to  time  to 
check,  superintend,  and  control,  aU  acts,  operations,  and  eonoems, 
^hich  related  to  the  civil  or  niilitary  government,  or  revenues,  of 
the  territorial  possessions.  Two  members  of  the  said  board  should 
be  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  the  secretary  for  the  home 
department;  the  board  should  have  access  to  all  the  papers  ef 
the  company ;  laid  the  court  of  directors  should  deliver  to  the 
board  copies  of  all  the  proceedings  of  both  courts  of  directors  and 
prc^rietors ;  copies  of  all  dispatches  received  from  the  company's 
servants  in  India,  and  the  instructions  sent  and  {M'oposed  to  be 
sent  to  India,  relatinff  to  the  civil  or  militaiy  government,  or  re* 
venues  of  ^he  British  territorial  possessions.  ^The  court  oi  di- 
rectors should  pay  due  obedi^ice  tc^  the  orders  of  the  boards 
respecting  civil  and  military  government  and  revenue ;  the  board, 
in  a  limited  time,  were  to  return  the  copies  which  were  recdived, 
with  their  approbation,  or  disapocobation,  of  the  proceedings  com- 
municated ;  or  proposing  am^dmentt  if  ^ey  found  them  unsa* 
tisfectory^  The  board  was  fuUy  to  stal^  their  reasons*  and  idso 
llleir  farther  instructions,  to  big  s<^t  t^  indii^without  delay.  Should 
the  directors  conceive  any  of  1h$  ordert  of  tlhi^oaid  to  be  extra* 
oBcial»  in  not  rdatin^  to  the  civil,  imlit»rjr,  ana^fi&aoicial  govern* 
ni^it  of  India»  to  which  the  hiH  was  Ikmted,  (hey  should  a^pplyi 
by  pet^oni  to  his  majesty  m  council^  condeming  sttdi  ingmictKiMi* 
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and  the  deekim  of  the  council  thereon  should  be  final  and  con* 
elusive.  Hie  nomination  ,of  the  commander  in  chief  should  be 
Jitbsted  in  his  majesty,  and' that  officer  should  always  be  second  in 
^^ounciL    The  king  should  also  have  the  power  of  remoyinff  any 

foyemorf-general,  president,  and  members  of  the  councils  oLany 
British  settlements  in  India;  all  vacancies  in  their  offices  should 
be  supplied,  subject  to  his  m^esty's  disapprobation,  that  might  be 
repeated  until  one  was  chosen  whom  he  should  approve.  No  order 
or  resolution  of  any  general  court  of  proprietors  should  have  power 
to  revoke  or  rescind,  or  affect  any  ctf-oceeding  of  the  court  of  di- 
rect<N-s,  after  his  majeety^s  pleasure  should  have  been  signified  upon 
the  same.  Such  were  the  outlines  of  Mn  Fitt*s  scheme  for  the 
government  of  India.  A  great  and  leadinjg  difference  between  tiiis 
project  ^d  the  plan  of  Mr.  Fox,  recently  rejected  by  the  lords, 
was  that  the  former  lefl  the  charter  untouched,  and  the  com« 
mercial  concerns  of  this  corporation  of  merchants  under  the  sole 
inanagement  of  the  proprietors  themselves  and  the  directors  of 
their  choice.  By  the  former  bill,  the  entire  transfer  of  the  com- 
pany's affidrs  to  commissioners  nominated  in  parliament,  and  the 
permanent  duration  of  their  authority  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
had  occasioned  ^reat  alarm,  as  creatmg  a  new  power  dangerous 
to  the  constitution^  The  object  of  the  present  bill  was  merely 
control.  In  supporting  his  own  proposition,  Mr^Pitt  expressed 
his  high  admiration  of  that  part  of  Mr.  Fox's  scheme  which  re^ 
^pected  the  zemindars,  but  he  disapproved  general  indiscriminate 
confiscation.  He  proposed,  thelrefore,  that  an  enquiry  should  be 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  such  as  had  been  irregularly 
and  unjustly  deprived,  and  that  th^  should  be  secured  a^^ainst 
violence  in  ftiture^  These  last  provisions  were  not  included  m  the 
bill  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  consideration  of  the  HousOi 
but  Uiey  formed  a  part  of  his  general  ideas  for  the  reforaiation  of 
India. — Mr.  Dundas  having  seconded  Mr*  Pitt's  motioafor  leare 
to  bring  in  the  bill, 

Mr.  Fox  rose.  He  said  he  wished  to  meet  the  right  ho* 
nourable  gentleman's  ideas,  as  it  would  certainly  be  expected^ 
with  all  the  &imess  and  with  all  .the  attention  in  his  power; 
and  be  had  too  much  regard  for  the  honour  of  the  llouse^ 
stod  for  the  public  satisfaction,  not  to  do  every  thing  for  bring- 
ing in  the  bill  or  bills  whidi  had  then  been  moved :  but 
sure  he  was,  it  would  soon  be  obvious  in  what  light  the  pre- 
sent proposition  must  be  viewed  by  the  dispassionate  and 
impartial.  Is  it,  said  he,  less  or  more  than  the  wisdom  of 
an  individual,  however  exalted  in  situation,  however  distin- 
guished by  ability,  however  flattered  by  partizans,  or  how- 
ever confident  of  his  own  unrivalled  talents,  opposed  to  the 
collective  wisd^nn  of  this  House,  of  the  commons  of  England 
in  parliaoient  assembled?  I  trust  the  propositions  wm  be 
con£»dered  exclnsively  m  this  light,  and  the  fete  of  them  pro* 
nounced  accordingly, 
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Miich  has  the  right  honourable  gentleman  struggled  to' fix 
a  comparison  between  this  measure  and  the  one  aao|)ted  by 
his  predecessors  before  the  holidays ;  and,  indeed,  in  what- 
ever he  may  think  these  two  bills  alike,  they  are,  and  in  my 
mind  they  wuU  appear  to  the  world,  essentially  distinct  The 
single  feature  common  to  both  is  the  object  to  which  they 
both  relate:  the  one  leading  substantially,  efiectually,  and 
permanently,  to  a  regulation  of  the  entire  system  of  Asiatic 
management;  the  other  partially,  imperfectly,  and  super- 
ficially. Were  I  to  give  a  schoolboy  an  exercise  how  he 
might  most  effectually  involve  the  affairs  of  the  East  India 
company,  is  it  possible  for  the  invention  of  man  to  have  hit 
on  an  expedient  so  likely  to  answer  that  purpose?  What  task 
could  be  better  performed  than  such  a  task  as  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  has  now  assumed,  and  in  this  mature  and 
polished  state  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  House? 
JBvery  degree  of  confusion  and  distraction  which  can  be  sup- 
posed, is  not  merely  unprovided  against,  but  actually  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bill  now  proposed.  What  were  the  regula- 
tions or  establishments  required  by  the  wishes  of  this  House 
and  of  the  country?  Were  thev  not,  humanity  to  the  natives 
of  that  extensive  territory,  which  has  been  wrested  from  its 
original  owners ;  safety  to  the  whole  proprietary  of  the  greatest 
trading  company  in  the  world;  the  justice,  equity,  and  li- 
berality of  the  English  law  to  all  who  participate  of  the  Eng- 
lish government;  a  restraint  put  on  iniquitous  contracts  and 
gross  peculation  of  every  sort;  a  system  of  responsibility 
and  obedience,  that  master  and  servant,  in  this  strange  and 
absurd  system,  might  continue  no  longer  synonimous  or 
convertible  terms?  These  things  are  necessary  to  the  welfare 
of  the  companv  and  of  this  country :  but  what  one  of  them 
is  secured  by  this  bill?  Does  it  not  insult  the  reflection  of 
every  wise  man  who  has  at  all  considered  the  subject? 
Does  it  not  make  a  mock  of  that  necessity  which  this  House 
has  pronounced  to  be  urgent  and  unavoidable  ?  Does  it  not 
disappoint  the  expectations.of  the  public,  who  have  long  be^ 
clamorous  for  a  reform  in  a  particular  with  which  they  deem 
their  own  honour  and  reputation  singularly  connected  r 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  sets  out  with  his  board 
of  superintendants,  and  endeavours  to  state  a  contrast  be- 
tween those  of  his  appointing,  and  those  who  received  an 
appointment  from  this  House;  but  I  beg  leave  to  tell  him 
that  they  are  totally  different.  Need  I  point  out  that  dif- 
ference to  this  House?  The  influence  so  new,  so  unprec^ 
dentedj  so  perfectly  unknown  to  the  constitution,  on  which 
he  triumphed,  and  still  triumphs  so  much  in  having  detected, 
is  no  other  than  has  been  authorised  by  several  acts  of  par- 
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liament  for  years.  What  is  the  power  of  tlie  directors?  Is 
that  constitutional  ?  Will  any  nidn  say  that  their  power  ever 
interfered  with  that  of  the  crown  ?  And  is  not  this  the  iden- 
tical power  which  his  majesty's  ministers  and  this  House 
would  have  transferred  to  a  new  board  ?  i 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  heard  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman perfectly  or  not;  but  I  am  sure  I  did  not  understand 
him*  The  constitution  at  least  of  this  extraordinary  system 
struck  me  as  peculiarly  absurd.  He  foresaw  an  i^p^  might 
be  sometimes  unavoidable;  and  where  is  it  lodged,  but  in- 
one  qf  themselves;  in  a  party  concerned;  in  one  who  can-« 
not,  in  the  eye  of  the  law  of  this  country,  act  fairly,  because 
acting  under  all  the  pressure  of  every^  person  interested  in 
the  issue  of  the  plea.  Legislatures  have  never  appeared  so 
ridiculous  as  in  forming  laws  which  make  no  dlowance  for 
the  imperfections  of  human  nature;  for  tiiat  which  affects 
the  decisions  of  a  man's  mind  in  one  case  will  certainly  affect 
them  in  another;  and  wherever  the  public  good  is  connected; 
with  his  conduct,  his  agency  ought  to  be  as  free  from  temp- 
tation, and  consequently  as  little  liable  to  abuse,  as  possible. 
How,  then,  are  decisions  on  the  affairs  of  the  East  India 
company  to  take  place  where  those  affairs  appear  in  any  case, 
involved  ?  What  impartiality  can  be  expected  from  persons 
who,  if  they  act  at  all,  are  subjected  to  act  on  a  very  in- 
terested plan  ? 

A  very  great  parade  is  made  about  the  consent  of  tlie  com- 
pany. I.  will  acknowledge  that  the  bill  I  had  the  honour  to 
carry  through  this  House,  violated  the  company's  charter 
to  a  certain  decree.  The  Stuarts  thought  themselves  long 
possessed  of  an  hereditary  claim  to  the  crown  and  sovereignty 
of  these  realms.  They  lived,  they  acted,  and  they  died  in 
this  conviction.  It  was  found,  however,  by  the  investigation 
of  mankind,  that  all  this  was  mere  usurpation,  and  originated 
in  violence,  or  some  less  honourable  pryiciple.  The  glo- 
rious Revolution  undeceived  the  world  on  the  subject,  and  by 
substantiating  the  real  meaning  of  the  royal  tenure,  held  up 
this  important  lesson  to  the  world,  that  those  charters  whidi 
any  one  part  of  the  community  enjoys  by  consent  of  the 
whole^  can  only  be  valid  so  long  as  it  consists  with  the 
good  of  the  whole,  and  no  longer.  When,  therefore,  we 
consider  how  much  the  public  were  sufferers,  what  obloquy 
the  country  derived,  how  generally  and  sincerely  the  name 
of  an  Englishman  was  execrated  by  the  consequencfs  ijirhich 
resulted  ^om  the  abuse  of  these  charters,  to  have  connived 
at  them  would  have  been  to  have  made  this  government, 
this  House,  this  country,  the  guarantees  of  every  outrage 
and  species  of  venality  and  extortion,  which  fasten  an  eternal 
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Stigma  on  those  who  acted  so  dishonouraUe  a  fmrt.  The 
grand  object,  therefore,  of  those  who  proposed  that  bill,  as 
an  adequate  remedy  for  the  infinite  and  palpable  mischieia, 
was  to  establish  some  practicable  -and  sulistantial  redress  far 
a  grievance  peculiarly  feh  by  the  natives  of  India ;  but  at  the 
same  time  not  a  little  afiecting  every  one  who  wishes  well  to  the 
present  situation  of  this  country. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  piques  himself  much  ib 
not  having  violated  the  charters,  in  having  procured  a  sur- 
render of  what  it  was  alleged  others  had  violated,  in  having 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  company.  But  let  gentlem^i 
be  on  their  gakrd  against  this  specious  assertion.  Will  ever 
this  House,  will  ever  the  public  at  large  consider  the  con«* 
currence  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  as  the  deed  of  a  com- 
pany which  at  least  consists  of  fourteen  hundred  ?  How  this 
was  gained  is  not  easily  reconcileable  with  fair  and  equitable 
csoiiduct.  But  be  that  as  it  wiU,  there  certainly  is  no  great 
foundation  for  triumph  on  the  occasion.  At  least,  if  die 
charters  were  violated  ih  the  one  case,  they  were  equally 
so  in  the  other;  and  with  this  specific  difierence,  that  by  the 
first  the  property  in  all  respects  is  not  only  secured  to  the 
company,  but  receives  such  a  security,  as  is  evidently  an 
advant^;  whereas  in  the  bill  now  proposed,  the  violation 
strips  mem  of  what  is  theirs,  not  less  materially,  without 
affording  them  any  recompence  whatever. 

Much  has  been  said  concerning  the  control  which  is  esta* 
blished  in  this  board;  and  the  responsibility  of  the  ministars 
fi;>r  the  time  being,  is  the  only  security  which  the  public  has 
for  the  exercise  of  all  their  power.  But  are  these  two  powers 
to  opiate?  The  decisions  of  this  very  strange  board  are 
ther^ore,  like  all  other  acts  of  administration,  accountable  to 
parliament*  How?  Why;  should  they  presume  togpsudi 
lengths,  as  may  in  any  degree  thwart  the  inclination  of  the 
crown,  the  minister,  or  any  secret  adviser,  their  existence 
iafrom  that  moment  determined,  and  they  are  without  far* 
ther  ceremony  or  deliberation  dismissed.  Is  it  natural  for 
men  in  such  a  situation  as  this  to  exert  their  talents  inde- 
pendently, to  propose  any  radical  establishment  or  effectual 
redress?  No;  they  knoi;^  to  whom  they  owe  their  situation^ 
and  in  proportion  as  they  value  themselves  upon  it,  must 
accommodate  their  principles  and  operations  to  that  will  <m 
which  fhey  depend^  Was  any  thin^  like  this  imputable  ta 
the  measure  which  preceded  the  present  one?  No  atten^ 
I  trust,  will  ever  be  made  in  this  to  lessen  the  regard  I  have 
for  the  noble  Earl  Fitzwilliam.  I  mean  no  afiront  to  anv 
gentleman,  or  to  state  any  comparison;  but  surely  I  shall 
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jiot  be  told  that  this  iUastrious  nobleman  was  in  the  least 
degree  to  be  influenced  by  any  minister  whatever. 

Will  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  will  the  public,  or 
will  any  description  of  men,  however  interested,  deem  their 
interest  more  secure,  their  affairs  less  liable  to  mismanage- 
ment, or  their  patronage  less  obnoxious  to  jobbing  and  ca- 
price by  the  learned  gentleman  who  mav  be  secretary  for  that 
clepartment,  than  by  those  gentlemen  whom  I  had  the  honour 
to  nominate  to  the  board  of  direction  in  the  bill  which  pre- 
ceded this?  "^yho  are  the  most  likely  to  be  guided  by  the 
partialities,  or  little  mercenary  motives  of  private  interest  or 
private  connection ;  one  man,  however  able,  honourable,  or 
respectable,  or  a  body  jo(  men,  all  equally  eminent  for  their 
amiable  and  excellent  qualities? 

The  patronage  of  such  a  territory  and  so  much  revenue 
must  be  considerable,  and  attended  with  infinite  influence 
wherever  it  is  placed.  How  was  this  disposed  of  by  the  bill 
which  this  House  adopted,  but  which  the  other  rgected  ? 
Why,  the  power  of  appmntiuff  all  orders  of  men  in  the 
system  of  operation  or  new  establishment  thus  proposed  lay 
in  the  seven  chief  directors,  to  whom  all  the  trust  of  the 
company  was  committed,  and  in  whom  every  post,  civil,  com- 
mercial, or  military  originated.  These  commissioners  or 
directors  were  to  reside  at  home ;  for  what  reason  ?  That  they 
might  not  only  be  under  the  control,  but  under  the  inspection 
of  this  House.  No  very  pernicious  abuse  could  then  prosper 
or  be  indulged  for  any  length  of  time.  Complaints  might 
})e  investigated  almost  as  soon  as  uttered,  and  redressed  before 
they  could  become  very  grievous. 

But  how  does  this  matter  stand  by  the  new  bill  ?  The  go- 
Termnent  of  India,  after  undergoing,  to  be  sure,  a  most  tho- 
rough reformation,  is  «till  to  remain  as  distant  from  Britain 
>B«  even  The  governor-general  is  to  have  the  same  powers 
pf  interior  regulatioti  as  he  had  before.  Does  not  the  very 
lupect  of  the  system,  ^s  thus  exhibited,  bear  a  most  promising 
encQuragementto  all  the  various  modes  of  intrigue,  peculation, 
and  outrage,  which  have  been  heretofore  in  use  in  that  most 
miserable  corner 4)f  the  globe?  Will  succession  and  regular 
padation  be  easily  established  in  all  the  various  lines  of  con- 
auct,  in  which  it  has  been  so  long  the  habit  of  the  place  tq^ 
act  without  regard  to  order  or  merit  ?  Is  is  likely  that  these 
abuses  will  be  avoided  at  a  distance  which  renders  discipline 
impracticable?  How,  on  such  a  Quixote-system  as  this,  is  a 
governor-general  to  be  recalled  ?  It  is  true^  a  principle  for 
this  purpose  is  provided,  but  in  such  a  manner,  as,  in  my 
opinion,  is  an  efiectual  bar  to  it9  operation.  For  Uie  plan 
propo^ed^  and  that  of  the  present  administration,  is  in  nothing 
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more  compatible  than  in  the  mode  of  their  acting.  Some- 
thing like  secret  influence  seems  to  pervade  both  the  one  and 
the  6ther.  The  moment  a  governor-general  is  sent  out,  it 
may  be  expedient  and  advisable  to  supersede  him,  even  be- 
fore he  is  fairly  settled  in  his  government.  But  though  this 
were  not  the  case,  how  is  he  certain  of  being  admitted  to  act, 
when  he  arrives,  in  the  high  capacity  to  which  he  is  appointed  ? 
Do  not  all  the  officers  of  state,  whether  political  or  military, 
depend  on  the  governor-general  ?  Will  they  not  regard  him 
therefore,  as  one,  in  whose  official  existence  they  are  peculiarly 
interested  ?  Will  they  not,  should  he  chuse  to  be  refractory, 
strengthen  his  principles  of  disobedience  ?  Will  not  all  the 
sentiments  of  gratitude  and  inclination  be  on  the  side  of  giving 
a  negative  to  the  orders  from  home,  as  has  always  been  the 
case  i  The  governor-general  for  the  time  being  would  be 
more  than  man,  let  him  be  Mr.  Hastings,  or  whoever  else  it  may 
be,  to  withstand  such  potent  temptation.  But,  surrounded  and 
fortified  by  a  great  variety  of  individuals  in  every  department 
of  life,  who  owe  their  all  to  him,  established  in  all  pro- 
bability on  a  system  of  his  own  creation,  and  possessed  of  in- 
finite projects  which  he  might  think  advantageous^  it  is  not 
the  orders  of  a  few  men,  empowered  in  but  a  Umited  measure, 
that  will  afiect  him.  Such  a  man,  an  authority  adequate  to 
the  object  could  only  remove.  This  is  no  idle  [peculation. 
The  history  of  the  companpr  renders  it  explicit  The  expe- 
riment of  the  bill  in  question  has  been  made,  and  left  such 
effects  on  the  minds  of  the  people  in  this  country,  as  must  un* 
doubtedly  convince  them  of  its  inutility  and  absurdi^.  Be- 
sides, who  has  not  heard  of  the  complaints  which  have  been 
made  of  irregular  preferi^ient,  especially  in  the  military  line, 
bnt  also  in  me  political  ?  We  know  all  advancements  arise 
from  what  are  called  cadets  and  writers.  These  ever  have 
been  sent  out  from  this  country  in  vast  abundance ;  .and  on 
the  system  now  agitated  that  superfluity  of  persons  which  can 
be  01  no  use  at  home  may  still  be  transported  abroad.  The 
trade  is  likely  enough  to  be  continued,  but  with  no  sort  of 
emolument  to  the  pimlic,  though  individuals  will  undoubtedly, 
as  usual,  continue  to  amass  fortunes  without  any  dread  of 
punishment  or  trial,  whatever  their  delinquency  may  have 
been.  This,  as  well  as  every  other  consideration  to  which  the 
subject  led,  was  a  demonstration,  that  the  system  which  had 
produced  so  much  mischief  in  the  affairs  of  the  company  was 
not  changed  for  another,  was  not  even  changed  for  a  better, 
was  in  &ct  only  patched,  and  patched  in  such  an  aukwiurd 
and  clumsy  manner  as,  in  my  mind,  makes  the  new,  in  some 
degree,  worse  than  the  old.  For  we  are  now  arrived  at  that 
time  which  renders  it  necessary  to  be  decisive;  and  without 
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ineasures  of  this  description  this  country  will  soon  be  in  such 
A  situation  as  must  rencjer  all  measures  ineffectual^  unnecessary^ 
or  abortive. 

\    The  bill  adopted  by  this  House  went  somewhat  farther ; 
it  proposed  a  radical  change  of  systepi  in  the  constitution 
of  the  company.     It  did  not  place  the  government  of  India 
out   of  the  reach  of  parliament,  by  placing  it  out  of  the 
country.      It  did  not    render  the  controlling  po^er  inef- 
fectual  by  placing  the  patronage  in   the  servants,   but  in 
the  directors  of  the  company.     The  consequence  was,  that 
a  plan  of  efficiency  was  established,  and  provision  made  for 
all  the  exigencies  to  be  expected  from  a  scheme  of  things 
so  multi&rious  and  involved.      Every  one  in  a  subordinate 
situation  in  that  unfortunate  country  could,  by  that  establish- 
ment, look  beyond  the  menaces  of  a  governor-general,  and 
promise  themselves  redress  in  spite  even  of  his  monstrous  in- 
fluence and  powers.     The  appointments  and  advancement  in 
all  the  various  departments  in  the  government  and  commercial 
establishments  of  India,  being  in  others  than  those  on  the 
spot,  or  the  immediate  executors  of  the  powers  with  which  the 
original  direction  were  entrusted,  would  undoubtedly  draw 
along  with  it  the  independence  of  those  whose  situation  arose^ 
not  from  any  artful  management  there,  but  from  what  could 
be  advanced  in  their  favour  here.     This  capital  regulation  I 
consider  as  effecting  a  perfect  violation  in  the  whofe  system j 
which  has  been  the  occasion  and  cause  of  so  much  <miscfaief. 
Every  India  bill  short  of  this  must  therefore  be  ineffective, 
and  consequendy  inadequate  to  the  defects  it  is  intended  to 
remedy. 

Where,  then,  is  the  abuse  of  patronage  so  much  deprecated 
by  members  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  as  unavoidable 
.from  the  bill  I  brought  in  ?  There  is  no  abuse  of  that  kind 
whatever,  which  is  not  guarded  against  as  much  as  human 
sagacity  can,  as  much  as,  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  this 
House  could.  The  whole  of  this  prodigious  and  invidious 
Irust  is  lodged  with  gentiemen  of  unblemished* honour,  and 
independent  fortunes,  to  whom  few  temptations  can  be  power- 
ful. The  consequence  is,  that  the  patronage  of  the  company 
has  at  least  all  the  chance  of  this  circumstance :  and  is  not 
this  a  more  rational  ground  of  confidence  to  the  public  at 
large,  than  any  individual  whatever?  Let  us  suppose,  but 
for  a  moment,  such  a  mode  of  government  was  realized,  it 
:would  be  placing  India  on  nearly  the  same  footing  with  that 
of  Ireland.  Who  does  not  know  how  very  disagreeable  and 
impracticable  the  duty  of  a  viceroy  of  Ireland  is,  especially 
imder  such  vicissitudes  of  administration  as  have  latdy  chi^ 
racterized  this  country?    Within  but  a  very  few  years  this 
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fttct  hiB  been  strangely  verified  b;^  all  the  various  nobl^nen 
who  bad  the  honour  of  sustaining  that  elevated  station* 
Which  of  them  have  not  found  it  impossible  to  act  und^ 
ministers  on  whom  they  had  not  the  completesf  confidence? 
>  Will  not  this  be  the  case  with  whoever  undertakes  the  prac- 
tical part  of  the  executive  administration  of  Indian  afiairs  ? 
Who  knows  but  the  same  ship  which  carries  out  his  commis^ 
aioU)  may  also  carry  out  his  recall,  or  at  least  before  he 
reaches  ms  destini^ion,  an  edict  may  either  be  announced  of 
Jus  incompetency,  or  a  reportf  for  the  purpose  of  defeating 
il^e  very  object  of  his  appointment?  In  that  case,  what  can 
he  do  but  refuse  acting  under  people  whose  principles  and 
politics  are  so  palpably  different  r  How,  then;  is  this  strange^ 
nnsettled  habit  to  affect  the  policy  and  the  commerce  of  India? 
Is  not  that  very  thing  immediately  reduced  to  a  chaos  ?  And 
how,  bv  such  a  policy  as  this,  are  the  many  gross  iroproprje-* 
ties  and^  absurdities  which  have  been  the  suoject  of  complaint 
for  years  to  be  amended  ?  The  evils  are  then  without  remedy^ 
and  must,  ibr  all  the  present  provisions,  remain  so. 

Such,  Sir,  are  some  of  the  outlines  of  the  system  proposed 
to  this  Houses  in  plain  and  open  contradiction  to  the  mea- 
sure which  they  have  already  preferred.  What,  then,  is  to 
be  the  decision  ?  Can  any  man  be  at  a  loss  to  divine  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  The  ^ouse  has  already  stamped  the  measure  it 
prefers  with  its  approbation,  and  cannot  adopt  *  another. 
They  are  satisfied  with  their  own  determination,  and  will  not, 
on  slight  or  superficial  grounds,  prefer  another.  The  com-p 
parison  in  the  progress  ci  this  bill  with  theirs  is  vnavoidable^ 
and  they  must  in  the  end  adhere  to  a  resolution  which  arose 
from  the  closest  and  most  deliberate  discussion. 

The  bill  of  this  House  was  strongly  reprobated,  because  it 
established  an  influence  pnknown  to  the  constitution.  This 
I  have  often  pombatedt  It  is  now  time,  since  all  argument 
Is  without  effect,  to  try  the  force  of  assertion.  It  is  what  I 
utterly  deny;  and  I  desire  anv  one  to  point  out  in  what  single 
particular  any  part  of  it  wilt  bear  this  construction.  This 
has  often  been  asked,  but  none  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  hav^  yet  deigned  to  ^ve  me  an  implicit 
^swer.  It  never,  at  least,  struck  me  m  such  a  ludicrous 
%ht;  otherwise  I  certainly  should  not  so  strongly  and  re- 
peatally  have  avowed  the  contrary.  It  is,  then,  brought  to  a  * 
test.  Another  bill,  on  very  different  principles,  and  possessed 
of  very  different  fiinctions,  is  brought  forward ;  and  how  does 
it  dispose  of  the  influence  which  has  been  magnified  and  en- 
larged to  such  an  extent,  in  order  to  make  it  the  bugbear  for 
a  eertcnn  purpose?  Does  it  not  lodge  the  whole  in  Uie  crown  ? 
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And  who  can  be  i^  a  loss  to  see  the  meaQing  of  this  adoH* 
rable  device  ? 

The  last  parliament,  to  their  immortal  honour,  voted  th« 
influence  of  the  crown  inconsistent  with  public  liber^.  TIm 
right  honourable  gentleman,  in  consequence  of  that  votc^ 
finds  it  probably  unequal  to  the  great  ol^ects  of  his  adminis* 
tration.  He '13  therefore  willing  to  take  the.  present  opportu* 
nity  of  making  his  court  where  he  knows  such  a  doctrine  a4  • 
this  never  will  be  acceptable;  and  the  plain  language  of  the 
whole  matter  now  is,  that  the  patronage  of  India  must  be 
upended  to  the  executive  power  of  this  country,  which  other* 
wise  will  not  be  able  to  carry  on  schemes  hostile  to  the  con*» 
stitution  in  opposition  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Having  thus  far  tried  the  relative  excellencies  of  these  two 
bills,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  attend  to  the  distinction  which 
this  one  affects  to  set  between  the  commercial  and  the  political 
interests.  But  has  it  sepai*ated  these  two  inseparable  objects? 
Does  not  the  institution  he  states  promise  only  to  perpetuate' 
the  very  seeds  of  animosity  and  contention,  which  such  an 
innovation  in  the  interior  of  the  company's  affairs  would  no 
doubt  engender?  And  to  be  sure  the  mode  of  settling  this 
matter  is  not  the  least  ciuious  particular  of  the  whole,  and 
seems  calculated  only  to  render  ridiculous  what  is  ina^ble 
of  any  other  colouring. 

I  forbear  going  into  the  substiuxse  of  the  bill  more  at  laige^ 
as  undoubtedly  that  will  be  more  ia  point  when  the  principle 
of  the  measure  comes  to  be  disputed.  A  areat  yariety  of  pai^ 
ticulars  incidentally  mentioned  by  the  right  honourable  ffen- 
tleman,  however,  are  entitled  to  notice.  I  am  aware  how 
much  energy  his  eloquence  derives  from  the  use  of  particular 
words,  of  which  he  certaixdy  has^  a  very  choice  selection* 
Half  measures  has  therefore  been  marked  as  the  watchword 
of  the  party,  and  undoubtedly  it  has  its  use,  though  not  quite 
so  sounding  and  agreeable  to  the  ear  as  coujQscation,  and ' 
chartered  rights  of  men,  which  admirably  serve  the  purpose 
of  filling  a  period  and  pleasing  the  ear.  But  the  first  has  the 
advantage  of  the  second  in  this,  that  it  is  true,  and  the  other 
is  not.  The  history  however  of  half  measures  is  Inriefly  this : 
last  year  tlie  right  honourable  g^itleman  was  rather  Ayt-  and 
refused  to  accept  his  present  situation,  ^om  a  very  wary  ap** 
prehension  that  the  House,  which  had  dismissed  him  firon 
the  service  of  the  public^  would  not  support  him.  All  thft 
summer,  it  is  more  than  probable,  the  game  which  had  been, 
lately  played  at  St.  Janaes's  was  going  on.  Private  advice  and 
whiqpering  in  abundance  prevawd  at  court,  iu  ord^,  if  pos^ 
sible>  to  reduce  the  conseqaeace  gf  parliam^t,  and  get  the  bet'^ 
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ter  c^  that  coBfidence  which  was  the  support  of  ministry,  and 
might  still  operate  to  a  farther  retrenchment  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative. The  young  candidate  for  office  on  this  account 
stili'  wished  for  a  more  &vourable  opportunity.  He  had 
fcMTiBed  his  plot  perhaps  on  this  very  bilL  He  therefore  at 
the  opening  of  the  session,  apprehensive  that  we  might  not 
be  forward  enough  for  his  particular  views,  boldly  to^  upon 
himself  the  office  of  goading  us  on ;  and  then  it  was  that  he 
exclaimed  against  every  species  of  '<  palliatives  and  half  mear 
sures."  But  I  appeal  to  the  House,  if  the  measure  now  pro- 
duced could  be  entitled  to  any  other  appellation,  but  for  the 
right  honourable  author  of  it  Any  other  person  who  should 
have  produced  such  a  plan,  must,  at  least,  have  expected  tQ 
hear  it  branded  as  a  mere  palliative  or  half  measure.  In  short, 
after  viewing  the  propositions  of  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman in  every  point  of  view,  they  strike  me  at  least,  as  I 
trust  they  will  strike  the  House^  as  partial,  incomplete,  and 
furnishing  the  ^x>mpany  and  the  public  with  only  an  allevia- 
tion instead  of  a  remedy.  The  system  of  the  minister  at  pre- 
sent is  founded  on  secret  influence,  and  that  system  must  in- 
evitably terminate  in  public  ruin. 


January  i5. 

Mr.  Pitt  presented  his  India  bill  which  was  read  the  first  time,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed.  He  then  moved  that  it  be  read  a  second 
time  on  Wednesday  next;  upon  which, 

Mr.  Fox  said  that  as  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had, 
in  his  opening  of  the  business,  wished  that  gentlemen  would 
compare  this  bill  with  that  which  had  been  thrown  out  by  the 
Lords,  he  did  imagine  that  in  fixing  a  day  for  the  second 
reading,  he  would  have  fixed  on  one  sufficiently  distant  to  af- 
ford gentlemen  time  enough  to  make  a  comparison.  When 
he  brought  in  the  bill  wnich  had  been  thrown  out  by  the 
Lords,  he  was  accused  of  having  acted  with  blamable  rapidity; 
and  yet  he  did  not  move  that  it  should  be  read  a-  second 
time  sooner  than  the  seventh  day  after  it  had  been  presented : 
and  even  then,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  was  pleased 
to  say,  that  this  was  shameful  precipitation,  and  called  for  a 
longer  term:  how  inconsistent,  therefore,  must  his  conduct 
be  on  the  present  occasion,  when  he  would  force  the  Houses 
into  the  consideration  of  so  important  a  bill  as  the  present? 
If  he  wished  or  expected  that  the  House  would  give  up  their 
former  opinion,  and  turn  their  backs  on  their  own  &vourite 
bill  to  adopt  another,  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  this  conver^' 
sion  could  be  wrought  by  magic :  it  must  be  the  consequence 
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of  pemiasion  and  conviction  that  it  'was  a  better  measure 
than  the  former ;  and  this  could  not  be  known  unless  both 
were  compared,  which  could  not  be  done  unless  time  were  al« 
lowed  for  that  purpose.  He  would,  therefc^e,  suggest  to  th^ 
right  honourable  gentleman,  whether  it  would  not  be  more 
proper  to  go  into  the  second  reading  on  that  day  se'nnight 
than  on  Wednesday. 

After  a  short  conversation,  Mr.  Fox's  proposition  was  agreed  to* 

January  23. 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time.  On  the  motion,  that  it  be 
committed, 

,  Mr.  Fox  rose  with  an  intention  to  enter  into  the  intrinsic 
merits  of  a  bill,  on  the  fate  of  which  depended  so  many  and 
such  various  circumstances  of  magnitude  and  importance. 
He  wished  to  consider  them  dispassionately,  and  with  the 
deference  and  candour  which  they  deserved.  He  hoped  no 
person  would  suspect  him  of  prejudice  on  a  point  of  so  much 
interest,  and  which  so  materially  affected  the  political  con- 
cerns of  the  nation,  and  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  so 
vast  a  portion  of  the  human  race.  This  was  no  object  of 
trivial  concern;  no  question  of  light  discussion  ^  no  subject  in 
the  investigation  of  which  die  spirit  of  party  should  mingle. 

The  evik  existing  in  the  admmistration  and  government  of 
India  might  be  digested  under  distinct  heads.  From  the  re- 
ports of  the  secret  and  select  committees  it  appeared,  that 
the  company's  servants  abroad,  by  a  secret  influence,  cor- 
rupted and  abused  to  their  purposes  the  proprietors  and  di- 
rectors at  home.  It  was  no  less  evident  that  there  was  no 
energy,  or  at  least  no  sufficient  vigour  in  the  administration 
of  the  compan/s  affairs  in  this  country.  And  it  was  equally 
obvious,  that  there  were  no  remedies  for  those  evils  of  various 
descriptions,  which  were  committed  by  the  servants  of  the. 
company  abroad.  These,  said  he,  are  the  grand  and  leading 
points  of  consideration  in  the  digestion  of  a  scheme  of  reform 
for  India,  and  which  it  was  my  otgect  to  correct  in  the  bill 
which  I  formed  on  the  subject,  and  which  obtained  the  lap- 
probation  and  sanction  of  the  House. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  bill  under  consideration  in  its  va- 
lious  tendencies  to  correct  these  evils,  and  in  its  different  re- 
lations to  these  objects.  The  bill  under  consideration,  then, 
by  continuing  the  influence  and  power  of  the  proprietors  and 
court  of  directors,  by  rendering  the  latter  dependent  on  the 
former^  even  for  its  existence,  by  avowedly  leaving  as  much 
*  10  - 
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as  possible  the  commerce  of  the  company  to  ltd  own  superin- 
tendance,  has  surely  in  it  no  tendency  to  eradicate  these  evils, 
or  to  emancipate  the  company  Stom  that  slavish  d^iendeiice 
cm  its  servants  abroad,  virhich  has  deprived  it  of  energy  and 
decision,  and  rendered  it  the  prostiteted  olgect  of  fordgn 
cabal.  It  was  the  ihtentimi  of  my  bill  to  remedy  these  en- 
croachments, of  so  threatening  and  destructive  a  nature^  by 
excluding  the  proprietors,  as  rar  as  was  consistent  with  neces- 
sity, from  a  participation  in  a  government,  in  the  oondact 
of  which  they  had  exhibited  such  a  prostitution  of  sentiment, 
and  so  strange  an  accommodation  of  measures,  to  the  cor* 
rupt  influence  and  secret  intrigues  of  their  servants  abroad. 
This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  intention  of  the  bill  under 
discussion.  According  to  it,  matters  are  still  allowed  to  move 
on  in  their  former  track.  Directors  most  still  look  to  their 
constituents,  and  proprietors  may  still  be  decided,  not  by  mo- 
tives of  public  utility,  not  by  the  sentiments  of  cool  delibera- 
tion, but  by  the  secret  influence  of  persons  who  perhaps  gave 
them  estistence. 

Do  not  daily  observation  and-  experience  illustrate  the 
connection  between  representative  and  constituent  bodies? 
No  where  is  this  depend^ice  more  eminently  exemplified 
than  in  this  House.  Here  all  of  us  look  to  pup  electors. 
Here  all  of  us  wish  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  their  inclina- 
tions, so  fiir  as  is  consistent  vnth  our  principles;  and  in  the  ' 
evei^  of  dissolution,  each  of  us  is  anxious  to  conciliate  the  ap- 
|ftY>bation,  friendship,  and  good  offices  of  our  constiteients,  that 
we  Tosy  not  be  dismissed.  This  dependence  exhibits,  in  the 
strongest  light,  the  extreme  danger  of  continuing  the  commer* 
cial  concerns  of  the  company  in  the  hands  of  persons  raised  to 
o£Blce,  and  placed  under  the  absolute  control  of  men  who  have 
uniformly  l^n  under  the  influence  and  direction  of  their  ser- 
vants abroad.  Do  not  recent  facts  illustrate  this  truth,  and  evi- 
dently demonstrate  that  directors  are  chosen  not  in  virtue  of 
their  merits,  but  agreeably  to  the  prepossessions  and  prejudices 
of  the  proprietors?  I  do  not  mean  to  expatiate  oii  the  circom- 
atancesof  a  late  election,  or  to  develope  the  various  causes 
which  have  raised  an  honourable  gentleman  behind  me,  (Com- 
modore Johnstone)  and  others,  to  the  ofiice  they  now  hold  in 
the  court  of  directors.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  observe,  that 
in  determinii]^  the  judgment  of  the  populace  in  such  cases, 
merit  is  not  always  the  criterion  of  decision ;  but  that  in  pro* 
portion  as  a  servant  has  acted  wrong,  in  proportion  as  he  has 
forfeited  the  &vour  of  the  company,  he  has,  in  the  same  pfopor* 
lion,  recorafiiended  himself  to  uieir  patronage  and  regard; 
Here,  then,  is  a  defect  of  system,  a  corraption  in  government^ 
a  protection  of  delinquency,  which  loudly  caQs  m  correctba 
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and  remedy.    On  the  present  scheme,  •howeveir,  ard  n'ol  the«e 
evils  rather  heightened  than  destroyed  ? 

Another  objection  to  the  bill,  in  my  ophiion,  is,  that  it  en- 
sures no  eflfectlve  mode  of  obedience.  It  enacts  an  appoint- 
ment of  oflficers  by  ^ne  body,  and  vests  their  recal  in  anothel^* 
How  could  such  a  system  be  rendered  ather  executive  or  ef- 
fectual ?  According  to  every  idea  of  jurisprudence  I  have  form- 
ed, the  executive  authority  in  every  well-regulated  ffovemmeiit 
ought  to  be  placed  in  a  small  body.  Tliis  was  tne  constailt 
theme  ofthose  who  declaimed  on  the  advantages  of  monarchi- 
cal government,  and  their  reasonings  ought  certainly  to  be 
admitted  in  as  far  as  they  were  agreeable  to  the  maxims  of 
freedom.  Here  are,  howevef,  two  distinct  bodies ;  a  court  of 
directors  andsuperintendants,  constituted  on  diflferent  princi- 
ples, who  may  be  actuated  by  various  motives^  who  may  occa- 
sionally be  influenced  by  opposite  interests;  and  yet,  into  thfe 
hands  of  these  two  bodies  is  to  be  committed  the  executive 
power  of  administering  the  a&irs  of  the  India  Company. 
The  one  is  to  have  the  authority  to  appoint ;  it  is  the  privilege 
of  the  other  to  recal.  In  so  divided  a  government,  where 
can  there  exist  either  energy  or  execution  ?  Founded  in  prin- 
ciples so  heterogeneous,  must  it  not  be  the  constant  victim  of 
internal  distraction? 

But  supposing  there  should  be  a  cordial  agreement  establish- 
ed between  these  two  executive  bodies,  though  there  should  eveh 
exist  a  danger  of  such  an  union  amongst  them,  how  dreadful 
must  their  combination  be  to  this  country !  'By  whom  is  the 
board  of  superintehdance  to  be  appointed?  Is  it  not  by  his 
majesty?  Is  it  not  to  be  under  his  control?  In  how  dreadful 
a  point  of  view,  then,  must  the  very  supposition  of  an  agree- 
ment between  this  board  and  the  court  of  directors  strike  every 
one  who  attends  to  it !  Must  not  the  existence  of  such  on  union 
extend  the  influence  of  the  prerogative,  by  adding  to  it  the 
patronage  of  the  company  ?  Is  it  not  giving  power  to  the  sove- 
reign for  the  ends  of  influence,  and  lor  the  extension  of  that 
systeip  of  corruption  which  had  been  so  justly  reprobated  ? 
How  can  those,  then,  who  affect  to  be  the  enemies  of  undue 
influence,  the  candidates  for  popular  distinction,  and  the  ef- 
fected friends  of  freedom,  pretend  to  support  a  bill  so  danger- 
ous in  its  tendencies,  and  so  hostile  to  the  liberties  of  the 
country?  In  whatever  point  of  view,  then,  I  consider  the  na- 
ture of  this  regulation,  I  must  pronounce  it  to  be  unwise  and ' 
unsafe;  for  no  truths  are  more  obvious^ than  these,  that  when 
the  courts  of  superintendants  and  directors  afe  at  variance, 
anarchy- wiU  be  the  effect;  when  on  the  other  hand  they  are 
agreed,  measures  wUI  be  adopted  tending  to  encrea^e  the  in<* 
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Imposed  on  ihoee  circumstances  which  seemed  more  especially 
to  awaken  tbe  suspicion  of  the  public. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  nomination  of  persons  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  former  bill.  Their  character  and  abilities 
have  been  canvassed  with  much  freedom.  I  am  however  hap- 
py to  say,  that  they  were  all  of  them  pei*sons  of  wisdom  and 
integrity  equal  to  the  important  trust  reposed  in  them.  The 
noble  earl  (Fitzwilliam)  on  whom  the  first  charge  was  to  de^ 
volve,  is  a  person  whose  knowledge,  whose  abilities,  and  whose 
industry  render  him  every  way  capable  for  so  interesting  a 
charge.  There  is  no  person,  I  am  sure,  who  has  the  honour 
of  his  acquaintance,  and  who  knows  his  merits,  but  who  will 
admit  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  The  character  of  another 
gentleman  (Sir  Henry  Fletcher),  who  was  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  noble  earl  in  office,  has  been  reflected  on  in 
another  House.  Aspersion,  however,  if  unsupported  by  evi- 
dence, is  the  worst  species  of  invective.  Enquiry,  I  know,  has 
been  made  into  the  foundation  of  these  reflections,  and  they 
have  been  discovered  to  be  groundless.  In  this  situation,  then, 
It  surely  becomes  the  noble  lord  who  threw  them  out,  to  dis- 
avow them  as  openly  as  he  uttered  them.  I  am  convineed 
these  was  no  person  among  the  seven  appointed  by  that  House, 
whose  character-and  abilities  were  objectionable,  and  with  re- 
spect to  which  he  was  not  prepared  to  meet  inquiry. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  folly  -decided  against  the  principles 
and  political  regulations  of  the  present  biU.  It  tends  to  no 
reformation  at  home,  to  no  correction  of  abuse  abroad.  It 
tends  to  remedy  none  of  those  evils  which  have  existed  for 
so  long  a  period,  nor  to  put  a  period  to  those  barbarities 
which  nave  stigmatised  and  rendered  infamous  the  character 
pf  Britain,  in  the  annals  of  India.  If  adopted,  the  company 
|nay  send  out  their  orders  to  their  servants ;  they  may  reple- 
nish their  letters  with  morals  and  ethics,  but  they  will  be  listen- 
ed to  with  indifference  and  disrespect.  If  adopted,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  India  is  gone,  is  irrecoverably  lost  for  ever. 
Gone  I  am  sorry  to  say,  because  I  am  aware,  that  notwith- 
standing the  magnitude  of  this  truth,  notwithstanding  its 
alarming  circumstances,  there  are  still  soine  in  this  House  who 
will  give  it  their  concurrence  and  assent. 

After  a  long  debate,  the  .House  divided  on  the  motion  that  the 
•  f^ill  be  committed: 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

"^®  I  Mr.  Robt.  Smith  J  "4^JN<iES  ^^^  g^^^        j  222. 
Mu  Pitt!s  India  Bill  being  thus  rqject^d, 
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IVXr.  Fox  immediately  tnoved  for  leave  to  bring  in  abillfbr  thd 
better  r^ulation  and  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  East  India 
Company.  In  doing  this,  he  stated  that  he  had  only  twofunda* 
mental  principles  which  he  could  not  give  up ;  and  these  were> 
that  the  system  for  the  government  of  India  should  be  perma* 
nent,  rendered  so  by  the  authority  of  parliament ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  government  should  be  at  home.     These  were  the 
points  of  his  bill  from  which  he*  could  not  recede.     Tlieywere 
the  essential  grounds  on  which  he  had  gone  in  all  his  proposi- 
tions for  India.     Other  parts  of  his  system  were  secondary, 
and  might  be  modelled  to  meet  the  inclinations  and  opinion^ 
of  the  country.     In  the  mean  time,  he  b^ged  leave  to  ask 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  if  they  were  to  be  permitted 
to  enter  with  freedom  and  security  into  the  progress  of  this  bill; 
if  they  were  to  trust  to  the  promise  .made  in  the  answer  of  the 
crown  to  the  address  of  the  House ;  or  if  they  were  to  be  dis- 
solved because  thev  had  had  the  spirit  and  wisdom  to  maintain 
their  opinion,  ana  to  reject  a  bill,  which  in  its  principle  and 
tendencrjr  was  so  opposite  to  that  which  they  had  adopted  ? 
Perhaps  gentlemen  might  think  it  was  necessary  to  secure 
themselves  against  the  possibility  of  such  an  act  of  desperation 
and  violence  on  the  part  of  ministers  bv  an  address  to  the 
throne.     He  did  not  tliink,  however,  tnat  even  they,  mad, 
weak,  or  desperate  as  they  might  be,  would  venture  to  go  such 
a  length.     He  did  not  think  they  would;  because,  trusting  to 
the  candour  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  he  did  not  be- 
lieve it  possible  that  he  could  be  guilty  of  such  scandalous  de* 
ceit  and  imposition  as  to  perpetrate  such  an  abt  after  the  answer 
which  he^  had  framed  for  his  majesty.     But  as  that  answer 
certainly*  contained  an  equivocal  meaning,  and  might  have  va« 
rious  readings,  he  thought  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
called  upon  to  rise,  and  declare  explicitly  what  was  the  true 
sense  of  that  answer,  and  what  was  the  construction  which  he^ 
as  the  framer,  put  upon  it. 

Mr.  Pitt  sat  still;  the  members  from  all  sides  of  the  House  call- 
ing upon  him  in  vain  to  rise.  Sir  Grey  Cooper  said,  the  silence  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  though  it  seemed  to  indicate  an 
intention  to  proceed  to  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  ought  not,  in 
his  mind,  to  be  so  construed.  It  was  impossible  to  imagine  that 
any  set  0^  men  could  be  so  violent  as  to  dissolve  the  parliament  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  things.  If  they  did,  the  nation  would 
have  the  alarming  novelty  of  a  standing  army  in  the  country  in  a 
time  of  peace,  not  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  parliament,  nor 
governed  by  any  law.  Besides  this,  it  was  to  be  remembered,  that 
the  sum  of  2,700,000/.  had  been  granted  by  parliament  to  the  king 
for  the  supplies  of  the  year,  which  immense  sum  waa  as  yet  un- 
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appropriated,  and  could  not  be  appropriated  without  grants.  If 
any  minister  should  be  daring  enough  to  touch  this  money,  or  to 
apply  it  without  sanction  from  parliament,  what  would  the  public 
creditors  say,  if  by  a  dissolution  of  parliament  they  should  be  pre- 
vented from  receiving  their  money?  But  these  were  only  two  of  many 
considerations  that  operated  against  such  a  measure,  and  he  thought 
if  the  right  honourable  gentleman  persisted  in  his  silence,  the  House 
should  come  to  a  resolution.  The  cry  of  move,  move,  on  Mr.  Pitt's 
sitting  still,  was  very  loud. 

Mr.  Fox  rose  and  spoke  with  still  more  animation  than  be- 
fore. The  dissolution  of  parliament,  in  circumstances  like 
the  present,  was,  he  said,  an  actof  such  violence,  and  would 
be  productive  of  such  ei!ects,  as  neither  the  talents,  vigoor, 
jior  industry  of  the  present  ministry,  were  they  even  much 

E eater  than  their  best  friends  affected  to  think  them,  would 
I  able  to  retrieve. ,  In  the  present  moment,  when  the  taxes 
were  to  be  considered  —  when  means  were  to  be  tried  by 
which  the  severest  of  our  burdens  might  be  lightened — when 
means  were  to  be  thought  of  for  procuring,  on  the  easiest  terms, 
the  suras  that  must  be  borrowed  this  year  for  defraying  of  ne- 
cessary and  incumbent  debts — when  taxes  were  to  be  framed 
at  a  dme  when  easy  taxes  were  not  to  be  discovered  by  the 
most  inventive  mind  —  when  treaties  were  negociating  with 
foreign  powers — when  the  confused  and  complicated  accounts 
of  a  long  war  were  to  be  made  up  —  at  such  a  moment  to  see 
A  ministry,  whom  the  liouse  of  Commons  had  declared  to 
be  destitute  of  their  confidence,  daring  enough  to  dissolve  the 
parliament,  was  a  novelty  in  the  history  of  this  country.  It  was 
impossible  for  him  to  speak  of  the  sulky  silence  of  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  in  any  other  termsthan  those  of  indignation. 
That  the  minister  of  the  crown  should  treat  the  House  with 
sOvlittle  decency  was  really  strange,  and  he_  still  trusted  in  the 
candour  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  that  he  would  give 
them  satisfaction,  and  supersede  the  necessity  of  their  ffoing 
into  any  farther  measure  to  secure  their  existence,  until  the 
bill  which  he  had  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  should  be  fairly 
argued. 

Leave  was  given  by  the  House  to  Mr. Fox  to  bring  in  the  bill; 
but  the  events  which  followed  prevented  their  proceeding  further 
upon  it. 
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^\  HE  discuBsion  of  Mr.  Pitt's  India  bill  did  not  prevent  the  House' 
^  of  dommons  from  adverting,  in  the  mean  time,  to  the  general 
state  of  public  affairs.  The  resolution  which  passed  on  the  laUi  of' 
January,  would  probably,  at  any  other  period,  have  operated  de- 
cisively against  the  ministry ;  but  the  stake  was  too  deep  to  be 
hastily  thrown  away ;  and  an  attempt  was  therefore  made  to  evade 
the  consequences  of  that  vote,  by  considering  it  as  too  fi;enerally 
worded  to  convey  any  direct  censure  on  the  members  of  the  pre- 
sent administration.  In  order,  therefore,  to  bring  the  point  to  ^ 
more  direct  issue,  the  following  resolution  was  this  day  moved  by 
Lord  Charles  Spencer,  in  the  committee  on  the  state  of  the  na* 
tion:  '^  Thst  it  having  been  declared  to  be  the  opinion  of  this 
House,  that,  in  the  present  situation  of  his  majesty's  dominions,  it 
is  peculiarly  necessary  that  there  should  be  an  administration 
jwhich  has  the  confidence  of  this  House,  and  of  the  public ;  and 
that  the  appointments  of  his  majesty's  present  ministers  were  ac- 
eompamed  by  circmastances  new  and  extraordinary,  and  such  as 
do  not  conciliate  or  enga^  the  confidence  of  this  House ;  the  con^ 
tiauance  of  the.present  mmisters  in  trusts  of  the  highest  importance 
and  responsibility,  is  contrary  to  constitutional  principles,  and  ia* 
jurious  to  the  interests  of  his  majesty  and  his  people,"  /  In  oppo* 
sition  to  this  motion,  it  was  argued,  that  the  premises,  allowmg' 
them  to  be  true  and  well  founded,  did  not  warrant  the  conclusion, 
since  the  present  ministers  were  not  even  accused  of  having  had 
an^  share  in  the  transactions  alluded  to.  Thev  had  been  const!- 
ttttionally  appointed  by  his  migesty,  who  had  the  sole  ri^ht  to  ap« 

Sfint  them;  and  thou^  it  was  not  denied  that  a  n^ajority  of  the 
ouse  w^  competent  to  declare  their  want  of  confidence  in  ml« 
msters  so  appointed,  yet  they  were  bound  in  duty  to  aUedge  good 
aod  sufficient  grounds  for  such  a  declaration ;  otherwise  the  nation 
would  justly  consider  it  not  as  a  constitutional  question,  but  as  a 
daring  assumption  of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  a  factious 
attempt  in  such  a  majority  to  nominate  their  own  ministers.  In 
the  course  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Powys  expressed  his  wishes  for  aa 
union  between  the  contending  parties,  as  the  only  means  of  saving 
the  constitution  6*om  the  shock  it  was  otherwise  likely  to  receive* 

Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  political  distifictioiis  were  bjr  nd 
means  involved  in  the  present  question.  The  principles  t4 
Whtj^  and  Tory,  said  he^  which  have  given  rise  to  so  mudt 
difference  of  sentiment,  and  to  so  much  disputation  in  tlHT 
world,  have  no  connection  with  it  In  my  conversations  witll 
die  rmdkest  Wh^,  and  in  the  ^oiecottrsr  of  my  rciacRi^, 

z  4 
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I  have  never  found  the  hardiest  of  them  deny  a  right  inherent 
in  the  prerogative  to  elect  its  own  ministers.  On  this  point  all 
are  agreed.  But  though  this  be  the  admitted  and  established 
right  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  constitution,  is  it  not  also 
the  privilege  of  this  House,  and  of  parliament,  to  decide  on 
the  conduct  of  administration,  on  the  peculiarity  of  their  in- 
troduction into  office,  and  on  those  circumstances  which 
either  entitle  them  to  th6  confidence  or  the  reprobation  of  the 
House?  It  was  on  this  principle  allowed  on  all  hands,  and 
the  exercise  of  which,  in  various  instances,  has  saved  the 
country  from  ruin,  that  the  resolutions  of  last  Monday  were 
submitted  to  the  committee,  and  afterwards  received  the 
sanction  of  this  branch  of  the  legislature. 

But  although  it  is  undoubtedly  the  prerogative  of  his  majesty 
to  appoint  his  ministers,  it  may  still  be  a  point  worthy  of 
consideration,  how  far  it  may  be  prudent,  wise,  and  politjp 
in  a  monarch  to  continue  them  in  power,  and  support  them 
in  office,  when  they  are  declared  by  that  House  to  have  been 
elevated  to  their  station  by  means  unconstitutional,  and  such 
as  have  rendered  them   unworthy  of  confidence.     On  this 
question,  as  I  cannot  allow  myself  even  to  imagine  that  a  mo- 
narch would  appoint  ministers  whom  he  did  not  think  pos- 
sessed of  the  confidence  of  parliament,  so  I  cannot  even  form 
an  idea  that  a  wise  and  prudent  sovereign  would  be  hardy 
enough  to  continue  in  office  those  who  have  been  reprobated 
as  undeserving  their  r^ard.  In  my  opinion,  therefore,  there  is 
no  medium,  mere  is  no  option  to  the  crown,  as  long  as  the 
late  resolutions  remain  unexpunged. 

Sir,  it  has  been  alledged,  that  these  resolutions  were  passed 
at  a  late  hour,  and^that  they  were  precipitated  in  a  manner 
unbecoming  their  magnitude  and  importance.  It  is  true  they 
were  agreed  upon  at  the  conclusion  of  a  long  and  tedious  de- 
hate«  But  let  gentlemen  reflect  on  the  numbers  who  voted 
on  the  occasion,  and  even  on  the  length  of  discussion  to 
which  they  were  previously  subjected.  There  were  three 
.  hundred  and  thirty  eight  members  in  the  House  when  these 
resolutions  were  adopted,  and,  though  decided  at  a  late  hoar, 
the  grounds  of  them  had,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  been 
frequently  touched  on,  and  fully  explained. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  importance  of  an  immediate  dis- 
cussion of  the  bill  which  has  this  day  been  read  in  the  Housed 
I  hope  every, member  will  pause  over  these  su^estions;  that 
he  will  reflect  for  a  moment  in  whom  this  bill  originates;  that 
he  will  consider  that  it  comes  from,  and  is  supported  by,  meo^ 
tp  whom  this  House  has  denied  its  confidence,  and  whose 
mode  of  election  it  has  reprobated  and  condemned* 

I  readily  agree  with  an  honourable  member  who  has  aA-^ 
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serled)  that  the&Oure  of  any  bill  proposed  by  ministers  is  no 
cause  for  their  dismission  from  office.  >  This  is  a  sound  doc* 
trine ;  let  it  be  applied  to  the  dissolution  of  the  late  ministry* 
A  bill  received  die  sanction  of  one  branch  of  the  legislature, 
and  was  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  other.  Every 
thing  seemed  to  promise  it  at  first  a  favourable  reception  in 
the  other  House:  there  was  only  one  method,  a  method  as 
new  as  unexpected,  as  secret  as  infamous,  by  which  it  could 
be  overthrown.  This  dark  design  was  accomplished  by  a 
member  of  the  present  administration,  but  who  has  since,  fov 
reasons  best  known  to  himself,  resigned  his  charge.  It  was 
not  therefore  the  failure  of  the  India  bill  in  the  other  House 
which  ejected  the  late  ministry  from  office,  but  the  mode  by  ^ 
which  that  failure  was  accomplished ;  a  mode,  which  being 
new  and  extraordinary,  this  HoUse  has  condemned.  On  these 
accounts,  therefore,  even  though  the  India  bill  which  haa 
been  this  day  read,  were  the  essence  of  politioil  wisdom,  it 
ought  to  be  rejected  by  the  House. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  the  influence  of  the  crown  in  thia 
House  is  diminished.  Still,  however,  is  it  not  great  and  ex- 
tensive ?  Does  not  the  dismission  of  the  late  ministry,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  present,  exhibit  its  magnitude  ?  Were  not 
both  these  measures  effectuated  by  the  means  of  a  dark  and 
secret  influence  on  the  royal  mind?  Was  it  not  in  this  way 
that  ministers,  who  had  been  emphatically  styled  the  keepers 
of  his  majesty's  conscience,  were  dismissea  from  the  participa- 
'  tkm  of  his  <x>uncils  and  government?  These  were  facts  which 
were  no  secrets.  These  the  person  who  was  accessary  to  their 
existence,  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  publishing; 
and  when  he  published  them,  he  published,  at  the  same^time, 
bis  own  infamy.  Would  a  man,  with  the  heart  of  a  man, 
have  acted  so  mean  and  shameful  a  part  ? 

But,  whilst  I  thus  express  myself  with  respect  to  the  rights 
of  parliament;  whilst  I  assert  the  privilege  of  this  House  ta 
decide  on  the  conduct  of  ministers,  and  to  consider  the  modes 
or  artifices  by  which  they  have  crept  into  office ;  whilst  I  ex- 
hibit and  condemn  their  conspiracies  against  the  constitution 
of  this  country,  let  it  not  be  understood  that  I  wish  to  dimi- 
nish those  rights  which  are  legally  invested  in  mtyesty.  The 
prerogative  of  the  negative  is  a  maxim  which  I  have  always 
admitted,  always  asserted,  always  defended.  Who  doubts  it  ? 
If  for  ope,  never  have.  And  had  this  prerogative  on  a  late 
occasion  been  exerted,  ii^ot  in  the  dark  and  under  the  balefiil 
shade  of  a  secret  influence,  but  in  an  honest,  open,  and 
avowed  maimer,  I  should  have  applauded  the  measure. 

An  honourable  member  (Mr.  Powys)  has  reflected  on  my 
attbition  in  the  pro^press  of  my  {>arUamentary  cooduet.    But 
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by  what  fact  can  he  sabstantiate  hi*  charge  ?  Has  not  my  < 
duct  been  always  consistent?  Have  I  trod  in  any  road  bttt 
<Hie  ?  Have  I  not  sought  to  elevate  myself  by  direc^  opeta  and 
constitutional  modes  f  Have  I  endeavoured  to  gntify  my  am- 
bition by  the  artifices  of  secret  intrigue,  by  sculking  behind 
the  throne,  by  flattering  his  majesty's  prejudices?  Have  I 
ever  deviated  from  the  principles  I  have  avowed,  or  incon- 
sistently  and  meanly  attached  myself  to  one  administration  in 
eighty^two^  uid  another  constituted  onc^posite  principles  in 
eighty^-three  ?  No  one  can  state  such  ol^ections  to  my  conduct* 
A  coalition  has  been  the  subject  of  recommendation  daring 
Ae  course  of  debate.     I  neither  court  nor  avoid  union  wm 
'  any  party.    Such  coalition,  however,  must  be  establidied  on 
a  broad  and  consistent  basis.     EveiyweU-constitttted  admi- 
nistration must  be  one  with  itsdf.    This  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable.    The  noble  lord  with  whom  I  formed  a  coaliticn, 
differed  from  me  on  various  grounds  previous  to  the  eetaUish- 
roent  of  this  connection.     We  differed  on  the  sutgect  of,^ 
American  war.    This  difference,  however,  was  obviated  when 
that  w«-  came  to  a  period.     I  thought  the  influence  of  the 
crown  too  great.     On  this  subject  the  noble  lord  also  diflered 
frnm  me.     This  ground  of  contrariety  of  opinion  was  likewise 
in  soknc!  measure,  taken  away.     A  third  thing,  in  wiiich  the 
noble  lord  and  myself  entertained  a  variety  of  sentiment,  was 
his  connecting  himself  with  an  administration  of  whose  mea* 
sum  he  did  not  perfectly  approve.     This  point  the  noble 
lord  may  still  defend,  whilst  I  maintaiu  mv  former  opiniims. 
These  were  the  material  grounds  on  which,  in  our  politieel 
conduct,   we  differed,   and  which,  being  done  away,  every 
objection  to  our  coalition  was  removed;    I  have^  therefore, 
no  objection  to  connect  myself  with  persons  of  any  d^cr^ 
tion,  with  whom  I  can  form  a  permanent  union  cm  sound  and 
general  principles,  with  men  who  enjoy  the  confidence  of  diis 
House  and  of  the  puUic.     When  such  perscms  appear,  I  shaB 
reckon  it  a  duty  to  coalesce  with  them,  a  duty  which  I  owe  to 
my  country. 

An  honourable  gentleman  under  the  gallery  has  tM.  us^ 
that  his  majesty  had  a  confidence  in  the  present  ministers :  bat 
can  such  an  idea  be  for  one  moment  supported  in  the  Hoase? 
Can  it  be  believed  that  bis  mi^esty  has  a  confidence  in  vaa 
who  have  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the  constitution,  aad 
got  into  oflice  by  an  act  of  treachery  ?  Such  a  supposition  it 
a  Mbel  on  majesty ;  alter  the  resolutions  eS  Monday  it  caimot 
exist;  and  I  have  too  great  a  respect  for  the  sdvereign  to 
dwell  on  it. 

To  confound  personal  and  political  coi^ence  i»  a  eonnnm 
enw.    That  hismajes^  may  repose  a  personal  ooafiieikse  is 
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kk  penml  minittera,  separately  and  iDdividually,  I  have  no 
doubt;  but  that  be  should  repose  a  confidence  in  their  political 
chiuracter»  under  the  opprobrium  which  restied  on  them,  is  too 
gross  an  idea  to  be  admitted  or  entertained.  What  huiguaffe 
3oe6  such  a  supposition  bold  out  to  every  member  in  the 
House  ?t  Is  it  not  saying  to  him,  spend  not  your  time  in  poll- 
tics;  cease  to  study  the  constitution  of  your  country,  or  to  rise 
to  eminence  in  the  senate;  study  rather  the  arts  of  ductility 
and  secret  intrigue;  these  are  much  better  calculated  to  give 
you  distinction  in  the  state,  by  rendering  you  the  object  of 
royal  regard.  I  venerate  the  character  of  the  young  man  who 
hol^s  the  reins  of  government  at  present:  I  admire  his  virtues 
and  respect  his  ability;  but  if  he  would  tonciliate  the  favour  of 
such  a  monarch,  he  must  sacrifice  every  ingenuous  quality  in 
his  nature;  he  must  substitute  cunning  instead  of  wisdom^ 
€)omplaisance  instead  of  honesty,  and  meanness  instead  of  real 
fortitude  and  magnanimity.  He^  therefore,  who  maintains 
that  the  present  ministry  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  crown* . 
a£Rronts  the  dignity  and  wisdom  of  majesty,  and  even  %hts  on 
liis  stumps  in  defence  of  a  reprobated  administration. 

These  circumstances,  therefore^  strongly  impress  me  with 
the  idea,  that  the  king  is  either  ignorant  of  the  resolutions  of 
last  lllonday,  or  that  his  ministers  have  deceived  him  with  re- 
spect to  them.  When  the  noble  lord  who  sits  near  me,  and 
who  governed  the  country  for  so  long  a  period,  at  last  found 
himself  deserted  by  the  House,  and  a  majority  pf  nine  only  in 
his  favour,  even  in  this  situation  he  retired  with  becoming  pro- 
priety and  decehcy.  How  much  more,  then,  is  it  incum** 
bent  on  those  to  follow  his  example,  against  whom  a  much 
greater  majority  appeared  on  a  vote  of  censure  on  their  admis- 
sion to  office. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  political  necessity  for  the  present 
motion.  I  am  happy,  however,  that  it  is  not  personal,  and 
would  still  hope  that  the  measures  of  the  present-  administra- 
tion will  not  lay  the  House  under  the  necessity  of  following  up 
their  former  resolutions  by  an  address  to  the  throne. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the 
present  administration.  I  have  been  told  that  this  day  an  ad- 
dress has  been  carried  to  the  throne  in  support  of  this  idea. 
But  if  in  that  address  it  has  been  insinuated  to  majesty  that 
his  late  ministry  threatened,  or  still  threaten,  to  invade  the  pre- 
rogative, I  have  only  to  assert,  that  such  an  insinuation  is 
false.  A  rumour  has  been  circulated,  and  adverted  to  in  the 
House^  that  it  is  the  intenti(Hi  of  the  public  to  correct  the 
vices  of  parliament,  by  supporting  ministry  by  voluntary  bene- 
volences; Of  this  mode  of  supporting  administration,  indepen- 
dent of  parfiamentaiy  subsidy,  I  remember  to  have  received  a 
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most  able  and  decided  opinion  from  that  acute  and  masterly 
gepius,  Lord  Ashburton,  whose  loss  to  this  comitry  I  caiinot 
sufficiently  lament.  As,  however,  it  is  the  most  improbable^  I 
think  it  is  also  the  most  innocent  mode  of  supply  that  has  been 
devised.  In  the  present  case,  however,  it  is  more  dangerous 
perhaps  than  in  any  other.  The  situation  of  this  House, 
threatened  by  the  existence  of  a  ministry  whom  they  have  con- 
demned, would  render  such  a  measure,  were  there  not  an  im- 
probabiUty  of  its  existence,  truly  alarming. 

Sir,'  I  have  only  one  point  more  to  touch  on,  but  it  is  one 
which  I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence.  Much  has  been  said  of 
active  and  passive  influence.  This  is  a  doctrine  which,  in  its 
appUcation  to  the  royal  personage  who  has  frequented  this 
House  of  late,  I  do  not  understand.  God  forbid  that  he 
should  not  take  an  interest  in  its  poUtical  concerns  !  For  where 
is  he  more  likely  to  imbibe  a  knbwiedge  of  the  principles  of  the 
constitution  than  within  these  walls  ?  And  how  can  he  more 
eminently  illustrate  the  excellence  of  his  character  than  by  thus 
blending  his  personal  respect  for  his  majesty  with  his  attache 
Hxent  to  his  country  ? 

The  committee  divided  on  the  resolution,  when  there  appeared, 
Yeas  205:  Noes  184.  The  resolution,  on  being  reported^  was 
agreed  to  by  the  House. 

January  20* 

The  public  expectation  was  now  fixed  on  two  important  events, 
the  one  or  other  of  which  it  was  supposed  would  be  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  last  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  namely, 
the  resignation  of  the  ministers,  or  the  dissolution  of  parliament. 
On  the  2oth  of  January,  the  day  appointed  for  the  committee  again 
to  sit  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  Uiere  was  a  general  call  amongst 
the  members,  called  country  gentlemen,  for  a  coalition.  Mr.  Rmle 
gave  as  his  reason  for  not  moving  for  certain  papers,  that  a 
rumour  was  then  afloat,  that  a  negociation  was  on  foot,  by  which, 
it  was  to  be^  hoped,  an  end  would  be  put  to  the  species  of  confusion 
which  had  of  late  distracted  the  government  of  this  country.  Soon 
after  Mr.  RoUe  had  sat  down,  Mr.  Fox  entered  the  House,  and  a 
cry  of"  the  order  of  the  day"  was  immediately  set  up.    Upon  this, 

Mr.  Fox  rose.  He  said  that  since  he  came  into  the  House' 
he  had  been  informed,  that  an  honourable  member  had  given 
for  his  reason  for  not  moving  for  certain  papers,  that  a  rumour 
had  been  spread  abroad  of  a  negociation  having  been  set  on  foot 
for  the  purpose  of  eflecting  an  union  between  both  sides  of  the 
House.  The  reason,  in  his  opinion^  was  a  very  indecent  one; 
and  the  more'  so>  as  there  was  no  ground  for  any  such  rumour  \ 
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fit  least  he  cotild  say  with  certainty  that  no  such  negociation 
liad  reached  his  knowledge.     His  motive  for  rising  on  tho 
present  occasion  was,  to  tell  the  House,  that  he  intended  to 
move  for  the  discharge  of  the  order  of  the  day,  and  that  another 
order  be  made  for  going  into  a  committee  on  the  state  of  the 
nation.     He  observed,  that  after  the  resolution   which  thQ 
House  had  agreed  to  on  Saturday  morning  last,  it  was  certain-i 
ly  to  him  a  matter  of  astonishment,  that  the  present  men  should 
still  be  found  in  their  offices,  seeingthat  that  resolution  declared 
in  the  most  unequivocal  terms,  that  they  possessed  not  the  con- 
fidence of  the  House.     The  nation  now  beheld  what  had  not 
been  seen  since  the  Revolution,  an  administration  holding  their ' 
places  in  defiance  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  renewing  ai$ 
much  as  in  them  lay  those  distracted  times#before  the  Revolu- 
tion, when,  to  the  misfortune  of  tlie  nation,'the  IJouse  of  Com- 
mons were  almost  always  at  variance  with  the  executive  power; 
and  obliged  to  maintain  their  rights  against  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown,  which  aimed  at  their  annihflation.   Would  that  the 
sea,  whichsurroundcd  the  island,  could  prevent  theshame  of  this 
country  firom  reaching  the  nations  on  the  continent;  would 
that  the  destruction  of  this  government  could  be  kept  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  dependencies  of  this  country,  or  rather  that 
the  constitution  were  secured,  and  that  every  thing  were  re- 
stored to  peace  and  quiet  at  home,  at,a  moment  when  there 
was  so  much  occasion  for  vigorous  measures  in  the  cabinet ! 
It  might  be  for  the  committee  to  enquire  into  the  cause,  why 
an  administration  was  found  to  stand,  in  this  country,  in  open 
defiance  of  the  sense  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  of 
England:  however,  he  was  willing  to  give  his  majesty's  minis* 
ters  time  to  reflect  and  coolly  to  consider  the  situation  in  which 
.  they  stood: — they  must  know,  that  remaining  in  office  under 
such  circumstances,  must  be  productive  of  the  most  serious 
consequences,  not  perhaps  to  themselves  but  to  their  country. 
It  seemed  at  present  to  be  a  contest  between  privilege  ancl  prero- 
gative, or  rather  between  prerogative  and  the  constitution.  The 
ijuestion  was  in  fact,  whether  a  secret  and  unconstitutional  in- 
fluence should  so  far  prevail  in  this  country,  as  to  be  able  to 
maintain  in  office  a  set  of  men  in  whom  the  House  of  (!3om- 
mons  had  declared  they  could  not  repose  confidence.     These 
tnen  should  reflect  that  a  more  dangerous  contest  could  not 
possibly  be  introduced;  that  such  a  contest  never  existed  in 
this  country,  without  proving  injurious  to  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown  and  the  liberties  of  the  people.     They  should  re- 
flect seriously  upon  this,  and  consider  how  unlike  lovers  of 
their  country  they  must  be,  to  render  themselves  instrumental 
in  bringing  on  a  contest,  fix)m  which  the  most  melancholy 
consequences  might  naturally  be  expected.    In  order,  there*- 
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fbre»  to  giTe  them  time  to  enter  into  a  sarioos  ooBsIderatkni         i 
of  the  business,  he  was  willing  to  adjourn  the  farther  sattin^  of 
the  committee  on  the  state  of  the  naticMn  toMcmday  next ;  and  i 

lie  hoped  that  by  that  time  they  would  be  able  to  give  sudi 
advice  to  his  majesty,  as  should  appear  to  them  suited  to  the         | 
present  situation  of  affairs*    As  to  the  idea  of  an  union  with 
those  whom  he  was  now  opposing,  all  he  would  say  was,  that 
he  was  not  an  enemy  to  any  individual ;  but  gentlemen  dionld  i 

ccmsider  how  far  it  was  practicable  to  effect  it  ecmsisteiitly  with 
principles  that  appeared  almost  irreooncileable.  | 


Lord  Frederick  CampbeU  was  glad  the  right  honourable  gentle-  | 

man  had  consented  to  put  off  the  sitting  m  the  committee  iar  a 
week ;  but  he  would  have  been  still  more  pleased,  if  be  had  pat  it  { 

off  to  a  still  more  distant  day  than  Monday  next ;  for  as  the  House 
would  naturally  expect  to  go  through  the  India  bill,  before  the  ' 

committee  should  sit  again,  they^  would  find  it  impossible,  as  the 
bOl  was  not  to  be  read  a  second  time  till  Friday,  if  the  committee  I 

was  to  sit  on  the  succeeding  Monday.    He  was  not  without  hopes 
that  every  thing  might  still  be  accommodated  to  the  satisfaction  ci  I 

allparties,  in  toe  present  struggle  for  power. 

\  I 

Mr.  Fox  replied  to  the  noble  lord.     He  said,  that  he  was  , 

in  hopes  the  sitting  of  the  committee  would  not  be  found  to  \ 

interfere  in  any  respect  with  the  consideration  erf*  Mr.  Pitt's 
India  bill,  for  hie  trusted  that  the  House  would  throw  it  out  <hi 
the  second  reading  upon  Friday;  so  that  there  would  not  be 
any  ground  for  objecting  to  the  sitting  of  the  committee^  as 
intenering  with  the  discussioa  of  tlie  oill.     Forhis  part,  he 
would  do  all  he  could  to  consider  the  bill  on  its  own  bottom, 
without  adverting  to  any  collateral  circumstance  that  might 
haVe  attended  its  introduction  into  that  Houae;  but  it  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  the  House  would  follow  his  exam)^ 
in  that  respect ;  it  was  bordering  upon  an  impossibility,  thai 
these  circumstances  should  not  be  adverted  to  b^  gentlemen 
in  the  course  of  the  debate;  and,  therefore,  if  the  oill  eodd 
not  be  discussed  without  any  reference  to  Ihe^  it  wa*  not  his 
&ult,  but  the  fault  of  those,  who  had,  by  their  misecmdiict, 
rendared  such  a  proceeding  unavc^dable.    The  noble  lord  had 
called  this  a  struggle  for  power ;  but  he  would  beg  leave  to  as- 
sure the  noble  lord,  that  if  this  expression  meant  a  struggle  &r 
personal  power  in  him  and  bis^  nebie  friend,  thare  was  not  the 
least  foundation  for  it.     The  strugj^  waft  in  &ct  between  the 
rig^t  honourable  gentleman  over  the  way  (Mr.  Pitt)  and  the 
eonstittttion ;  and  if  in  such  a  struggle,  be  (Mr.  Fox)  and  thoie 
who  acted  with  him,  were  to  renxain  neuter,  it  might  be  tmly 
said,  that  they  had  abandoned  the  constitttti on.     Aa  lar  as  he 
himself  umbM  to  ba  stfugg^g  fox  f&uoB^^  pW«t|i  lie  di»* 
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dbimed  tho  impulAtion  in  the  most  flolcnm  manner;  and  h« 
would  venture  to  ffo  as  far  in  disclaiming  it  in  the  name  of  his 
noble  friend  (Lord  North),  whom  he  did  not  then  see  in  the 
House ;  and,  it  was  bat  justice  to  say  of  that  noble  lord,  that  of 
all  the  charges  brought  a^inst  him  while  he  was  at  the  head 
ofaffiiirs,  that  of  strugghng  for  personal  power  was  never  so 
much  as  thought  of;  on  the  coptrary,  hebadalwavsdeolaredf 
and  his  subsequent  conduct  proved  the  sincerity  of  bis  declann 
tions,  that  he  looked  to  the  confidence  of  parliament  for  the 
support  of  his  administration ;  and  when  a  resolution  was  pio« 
posed  to  that  House  to  declare  the  commons  would  no  longer 
confide  in  him,  his  noble  friend,  true  to  his  repeated  and  la- 
Tariable  declarations,  thought  prop^  to  retire^  though  he  was 
not  so  deserted,  but  he  was  able  to  native  that  resolutimi  by 
a  mdority  of  nine  on  a  divisidn.  'N^y,  then,  was  the  no* 
ble  lord  become  disagreeable  to  the  secret  advisers  of  the 
crown?  Not  surely  because  he  had  carried  on  the  Americai^ 
war,  which  was  so  agreeable  to  their  wishes,  but  because  he  re- 
fused to  carnr  it  on  afler  he  found  that  the  House  of  CSommona 
had  resolved  it  should  be  given  up.  His  noUe  friend,  lUce.a 
man  who  riffhtly  understood  the  constitution  of  his  country, 
knew  ^t  wnen  the  commons  and  the  executive  power  were 
at  variance,  no  minister  could  or  ought  to  stand;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  no  minister  could  stand,  who  had  not  the  support 
and  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons.  With  this  prlnd* 
pie  rooted  in  his  mind,  his  noble  friend  gave  up  the  helm  of 
the  state,  becaiise  he  knew  he  ought  not  to  hold  it  against  the 
sense  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  Here  was  the  great 
cause  which  rendered  hb  noble  friend  so  disagreeable  to  the 
secret  advisers  of  the  crown.  It  was  not  because  his  noble 
friend  bad  not  supported  the  influence. of  the  'crown,  but  be* 
cause  he  refused  to  be  the  tool  of  these  adviserain  supporting 
that  influence  against  the  sense  of  the  commons  of  Englanoi 
His  noble  friend  submitted  to  the  sense  of  that  House,  and 
refused  to  push  that  influence  as  far  as  perhaps  he  might  liave 
Iiad  means  to  do^  if  he  hadpaidkssde&renoato  tbeopinmi 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

But,  what  his  noble  friend  h^d  nobly,  and  like  a  lover  of 
this  constitution,  refiised  to  do,  his  majesty's  presmt  ministam 
bad  been  brought  in  to  execute;  they  came  in»  ther^lbr% 
the  avowed  champions  of  the  influence  of  prerogative  aadsr 
the  auspices  of  secret  influence.  They  were  brought  ia  for 
the  purpose  of  shewins  how  i^  the  prerogative  was  aUe  la 
sniqport  a  ministers  ana  enable  him  to  loA  down  iqibn  Ihm 
resohitions  of  the  commons  of  Eo^jbuid.  That  House-  luidl 
4mnerly  b^w  .apcused  of  being  too  intiaiatsiy  eonaeoled  adtb 
iba  crosrai  bat  that  happy  noaaaRtianb  n^di  had  faodoooA 
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harmony,^  and  raised  this  country  from  the  period  of  the 
Revolution  down  to  this  day,  to  an  envied  pitch  of  opulence 
and  power,  was  now  dissolved,  and  those  fatal  times  ante- 
cedent to  the  Revolution  were  revived,  in  which  the  ministers 
of  the  crown  were  invariably  at  war  with  the  commons.  The 
present,  he  said,  was  an  sera  in  this  constitution,  and  the  man 
who  could  stand  an  idle  spectator  of  the  events  of  the  last 
three  weeks,  could  not  be  a  friend  to  his  country.  To  strug- 
gle, therefore,  at  present,  was  not  to  struggle^  for  power  but 
JOT  liberty.  He  was  sure  that  there  was  not  a  man  in  that 
House  who  would  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  say,  and 
much  less  believe,  that  if  the  noble  stand  which  had  pro- 
duced the  various  resolutions  that  had  passed  within  these 
three  weeks  had  not  been  made,  there  would  have  been  at 
this  day  in  this  country,  any  thing  i^ore  of  liberty  than  the 
shadow :  the  substance  would  have  been  borne  down  by  the 
i^uence  of  the  crown. 

The  noble  lord  and  several  other  respectable  gentlemen 
had  recommended  union  to  both  sides  of  the  House.     It  was 
much  easier  to  recommend  than  to  effect  it;  and  he  begged 
gentlemen  would  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  hurried  away 
by  too  sanguine  hopes,  that  such  an  union  could  be  as  easily 
effected  as  it  could  be  wished  for.     For  his  part,  he  had  no 
objection  to  an  union ;  but  in  order  that  it  might  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  public,  it  ought  to  be  founded  in  principle ; 
and  how  far  this  could  be  done  in  the  present  moment,  he 
would  leave  it  to  the  House  to  determine.     Some  men  are- 
brought  into  power  by  means  which  by  others  are  declared 
to  be  absolutely  unconstitutional ;  nay,  absolutely  subversive 
of  the  constitution.     The  parties  accused  defend  these  means  ; 
how,  therefore,  can  these  two  parties  ever  agree  in  measures 
when  they  disagree  in  principles,  with  respect  to  the  very 
foundation  on  \mich  a  ministry  ought  to  stand?     One  set 
of  men  think  that  the  opinion  of  me  House  of  Commons 
Ought  hot  to  guide  the  sovereign  in  the  choice  of  ministera 
who  iKjay  have  the  confidence  of  the  people;  while  the  other 
set  think  that  no  ministry  can  or  ought  to  stand,  but  on  the 
confidence  and  support  of  the  House  of  Commons.     The 
one  party  stands  upon  prerogative,  the  other  upon  respon* 
sibility  and  the  constitution.  -   How,  therefore}^  could  these 
parties  coalesce  ?  Union  might  live  upon  their  tongues,  but 
not  in  their  hearts ;  and  he  begged  that  those  gentlemen  who 
to  laudably  endeavoured  to  bring  about  an  umon,  would 
not  suffer  themselves  to  be  hunied  away  with  an  idea,  that 
it  wks  easily  to  be  produced.     To  all  appearance,  indeed|' 
union  might  exist;  but  in  fact,   disunion  and  distractidir 
would  alone  be  found  in  council,  if  the  diflfereht  partie3y  howw* 
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ever  they  might  differ  on  particular  points,  did  not  all  stand 
upon  one  great  and  broad  principle.  He  had  already  ex- 
perienced this  misfortune  in  one  of  the  two  governments  in 
vrhich  he  had  borne  a  part,  where  every  thing  bore  the  ap- 
pearance of  union  and  harmony,  when  in  reality  nothing  but 
<]iscord  and  division  prevailed  in  the  cabinet  He  had  rather, 
therefore,  if  an  union  tipon  principle  could  not  be  e3q)ected, 
that  no  union  at  all  should  take  place;  he  had  rather  differ 
in  that  House,  where  he  could  assign  his  reasons  for  his 
difFerinff,  and  where  the  House  could  decide,  than  in  a  place 
where  the  parties  differing  were  ultimately  to  decide;  and  the 
nature  of  which  was,  that  a  man  could  not  relate  the  causes 
of  the  difference.  An  union,  not  founded  upon  principle, 
would  be  fallacious,  and  infinitely  more  dangerous  to  the 
country  than  the  divisions  which  at  that  tune  prevailed 
within  the  walls  of  that  House, 

Gentlemen  wished  the  India  bill  might  be  considered  upon 
its  own  merits,  and  that  concessions  might  be  made  on  both 
'  sides;  for  his  part  .he  was  ready  to  do  it;  in,  his  opinion  it 
carried  in  itself  internal  evidence  of  its  inadequacy  to  the 
end  for  whicJh  it  was  proposed.*  The  principal  thing  which 
seemed  to  recommend  it  to  the  House  was,  that  it  wasiounded 
on  propositions  made  by  the  East  India  company  itself.  But 
he  woidd  shew  that  there  was  not  near  so  much  in  the  boasted 
consent  of  the  company,  as  gentlemen  might  be  led  to  imagine, 
which  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  prove  to  the  House,  when  the 
bill  should  come  before  t^m.  As  to  concessions,  he  did  not 
-  know  hpw  the  right  honourable  gentleman  over  the  way 
could  make  any,  without  felling  into  that  very  error  or 
crime,  which  had  been  made  such  a  sround  of  attack  upon 
his  bill,  namely,  the  acting  without  the  consent,  or  against 
the  will  of  the  parties  concerned.  For  as  the  bill  was  builf 
on  .certain  specific  propositions,  to  which  the  company  were  , 
suiq[)08ed  to  have  given  their  consent,  if  any  alteration  was 
made  in  the  bill,  which  would  make  it  differ  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  these  resolutions,  it  could  no  longer  be  said  to  come 
recommended  by  the  consent  of  the  company.  For  these 
.•different  reaspns  he  had  very  little  hopes  of  seeing  such  an 
union  effected,  as  would  prove  a  blessing  to  the  country. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Pitt  said,  he  was  by  no  means  averse 
to  the  imion  so  strongly  and  so  properly  recommended  by  the 
vespect^bie  and  independent  country  gentlemen,  from  whom  the 
recommendation  had  come;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  agreed 
periectJy  with  the  right  honQurable  gentleman,  that  an  union  not 
founded  qn  princbie,^d  which  wpu\d  produce. disunion  wberie 
k  ^ould  be  more  oangerQus  than  in  this  House,  would  he  a  faUa? 
cious  union,  and  such  as  na  lover  of  his  country  ever  could  wish 
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to  see;  The  right  honouraUe  gentlenpan  had  said,  that  he.  hi 
common  with  his  majesty's  other  ministers,  held  their  places  in 
defiance  of  the  opinion  of  that  House :  in  answer  to  this  cfaargc, 
he  would  say,  that  nothing  but  a  sense  of  his  duty  to  the  pabiic 
could  keep  iiim  in  office ;  and  when  in  the  committee  on  the  state 
of  the  nation,  this  business  should  come  to  be  agitated,  he  would 
state  the  motives  which  kept  him  in  office,  and  which  he  trusted 
would  be  found  just  and  reasonable ;  for  the  present,  he  would 
only  say,  that  he  thought  he  could  not,  at  this  moment,  ^o  oat 
of  office  with  as  much  nonour  as  had  attended  his  going  into  it. 
He  had  also  been  accused  of  standing  for  support  on  secret  in- 
fluence ;  but  this  was  an  assertion  which  he  defied  any  man  to 
establish  by  proof.  [Here  was  a  loud  laugh,  occasioned  by  the 
challenge  to  produce  proof  of  a  thing  done  in  secret.]  With 
respect  to  this  secret  influence  and  secret  advisers,  he  would  assure 
the  House,  that  as  long  as  he  should  bear  a  part  in  his  majesty's 
councils,  he  would  never  sufler  himself  to  be  influenced  by  any 
secret  influence,  or  secret  advisers,  if  any  such  there  were. 

Mr.  Fox's  motion  for  going  into  a  committee  on  the  state  of  the 
nation  upon  Monday,  the  26th  instant*  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  Edsn's  Motion  to   obstruct  a  D^olutxon    01^ 

Parliament. 

Januaty  26L 

THIS  day,  his  majesty's  answer  to  the  address  of  the  House 
being  r^  by  the  derk,  the  following  motion  was  made  by 
Mr*  Eden»  with  a  view  to  give  the  House  a  more  permanent  isecu- 
rity  than  the  precarious  mode  of  existence  it  then  enjoyed  only 
from  day  to  day ;  ''  That  it  appears  to  this  House,  that  his  ma* 
jesty's  said  most  gracious  answer  contains  assurances  upon  which 
this  House  cannot  but  most  firmly  rely,  that  his  majesty  will  not, 
by  the  prorogation  or  dissolution  of  parliament,  mterrupt  thia 
Hoose  in  their  considerations  of  proper  measures  for  regulating 
ihe  aflairs  of  the  East  India  company,  and  for  supporting  the 
pubHc  credit  and  revenues  of  this  country ;  objects  which,  m  the 
opinion  of  his  majesty,  and  of  this  House,'  and  of  the  public,  can- 
not but  be  thought  to  demand  the  most  immediate  and  unre* 
mittine  attention  of  parliament."  As  soon  as  the  motion  -was 
read,  Mr.  Pitt  declared,  that  his  majesty  had[  indeed  pledged  hkn* 
self  in  his  answer  not  to  interrupt  their  meeting  again  after  their 
adjournment ;  but  he  saw  not  how  it  could  be  in^n'ed,  tiiat  the 
roval  word  was  pledged  any  fiirther.  To.  a  motion,  therefore^ 
affixing  an  unlimited  construction  to  the'  king's  answer,  he  must 
give  his  dissent ;  and  that  for  the  strongest  reasen  that  could  po6« 
sibly  be  adduced^  oamelyi  because  he  knew  when  he  adYisdl  &ii 
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majesty  to  use  the  words  in  which  the  answer  was  framed,  he  never 
l^ad  such  an  indefinite  sense  of  them  in  his  contemplation.  In  th^ 
present  situation  of  affairs,  he  thought  a  dissolution  could  not  but 
b)e  attended  with  great  detriment  and  mischief,  and  therefore  he 
should  not  advise  any  such  exercise  o£  the  prerogative. 

Mr.  Fox  professed  himself  entirely  easy  as  to  a  dissolution, 
after  this  declaration  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman; 
l:ad  he  condescended  to  have  expressed  himself  so  a  fortnight 
ago,  he  would  have  saved  the  parliament  and  the  people  much 
trouble  and  much  anxiety.  The  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  at  length  thought  proper  to  relax  in  some  degree  from 
that  absolute  silence,  that  sullen  reserve,  the  House  so  lately 
experienced  from  him;  but  has  he,  pursued  Mr.  Fox,  dis- 
charged every  duty  of  respect?  Has  he  acquitted  himself 
with  due  decency  to  this  House?  Or  has  he  not  pursued  the 
very  reverse  of  such  a  conduct,  in  continuing  in  his  situation 
as  minister  in  positive  and  direct  contempt  of  a  solemn  re- 
solution of  this  House  ?  That  this  House  has  a  right  to  ad- 
dress and  advise  his  majesty  in  the  choice  of  his  ministers, 
as  well  as  other  subjects  of  importance,  is  a  point  on  which 
ho  person  will  venture  to  dispute,  though  his  majesty  h^ 
certainly,  by  the  frame  of  the  constitution,  the  right  of  chus- 
ing  his  own  ministers,  a  prerogative  which  he  may  exercise 
at  his  discretion:  but  that  a  member  of  this  House  shall, 
in  defiance  of  its  solemnvote,  delivered  after  a  long  debate 
and  the  niaturest  deliberation,  presume  to  continue  in  so 
obnoxious  a  situation,  i^uch  an  insult  to  the  honour,  the 
sense,  and  the  judgment  of  parliament,  as  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked.  Is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  business  of  the 
nation  chn  be  conducted  with  effect,  can  proceed  at  fill  doN 
ing  the  administration  of  men  who  want  that  indispensable 
requisite  to  every  ministry,  the  confidence  of  the  people? 
Are  we  to  be  told  that  the  solemn  resplutions  of  this  House 
are  to  be  considered  as  trifies  in  the  eye  of  one  of  its  own 
members?  Or  will  the  right  honourable  gentleman  openly 
avow  what  his  conduct  so  glaringly  manifests,  that  he  con-* 
nders  himself  superior  to  this  House?  That  a  situation  he 
stole  into  by  intrigue,  by  private  whispers,  and  by  springing 
the  mine  of  secret  influence,  will  support  him  against  the 
positive  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  That  he  can. 
erect  the  barmer  of  secret  influence  here,  in  opposition  id 
public  confidence?  Or  that  he  can  continue,  what  1  am' 
obliged  ^ow  to.o^hiip,  the  unconstitutional  minister  of  the 
crown,  against  th^';*0^e  of^pa^Jiament  and  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution?  Thrti,  indeed,' wpii^  there  b^  an  end  to  the 
^<<ellence  of  that  sy^ero,  ^ich  we  vwnt  as  the  utmost' 
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eflTort  of  legislative  perfection ;  then  could  we  no  longer  boast 
of  that  happy  equilibrium  on  which  our  liberties  depend; 
and  our  constitution,  from  being  the  envy  and  admiration, 
would  become  the  mockerj'  and  scorn,  of  all  Europe.  Tliese 
are  circumstances  too  glaring  to  be  doubted.  This  is  a  si- 
tuation too  grievous  to  be  tolerated.  We  have  hitherto 
acted  on  the  calmest,  on  the  mildest  principles ;  but  however 
unwilling  to  adopt  strong  and  violent  measures,  we  ought  not 
to  be  less  determined,  nor  are  those  with  whom  I  have  the 
honour  to  act.  Why,  then,  will  the  gentleman  persevere  to 
mock,  to  insult  the  digpity  and  the  honour  of  parliament  ? 
Why  will  he  always  persist  in  forcing  to  disagreeable  extre- 
mities? I  would  not  this  night,  nor  for  some  time^  perhaps, 
move  any  resolution  on  this  subject.  I  shdlild  be  sorry  to 
recur  to  means  which  would  wear  any  other  than  a  concilia- 
tory aspect,  or  should  tend  to  dissolve  those  bands  of  union 
and  harmony  ^  between  the  legislative  and  executive  power, 
so  necessary  to  carry  into  e&ct  the  various  operations  of 
jpfolicy  and  government. 

,  After  very  ably  and  accurately  discussing  Mr.  Pitt's  alle- 
gations, a^jid  shewing  the  impossibility  of  any  business  being 
effectually  or  successfully  conducted  under  an  administration 
formed  on  the  principles  of  the  present,  and  lying  under  the 
censure  of  the  House,  he  concluded  by  earnestly  entreating 
gentlemen  to  consider  the  circumstances  in  question,  acting 
with  coolness  and  deliberation,  but  at  the  same  time  with 
firmness  and  resolution. 

'^  In  reply  to  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Pitt  asserted,  that  though  the  situa- 
tion of  a  minister  maiptaining  his  post,  after  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  declared  him  undeservine  of  their  confidence,  was  novel 
and  extraordinary,  yet  it  was  in  his  .opinion  by  no  means  uncon- 
stitutional. He  conceived  that,  by  the  constitution,  neither  the 
immediate  appointment  or  removal  of  a  minister  rested  with  that 
House ;  that  he  neither  could  nor  ought  to  remain  long  in  such  a 
situation  he  was  ready  to  confess ;  but  he  was  bound  to  use  his 
own  discretion,  in  preventing  the  mischievous  consequences  that 
might  attend  an  instant  resignation.  It  behoved  him  to  consider 
who  were  likely  to  be  his  successors ;  and  he  was<  bound,  in  honour 
and  in  duty,  so  far  to  support  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  as  not 
to  quit  a  situation,  because  it  was  become  difficult  or  dangerous, 
till  he  saw  some  prospect  of  its  being  filled  in  a  manner  more  ac- 
ceptable to  all  the  parties  concerned. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  if  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  not 
before  manifested,  that  he  consider^  himself  superior  to 
tbat  House,  he  had,  in  the  present  instant — standing  up  the 
unconstitutional  minister  of  the  crown— expressly  declared. 
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that  he  despised  the  resolution  of  that  insignificant  assembly.  • 
Xhe    right  honourable  gentleman  had  remarked  on  the  ad-> 
vantage  of  appealing  to  the  sense  of  the  House,  and  very 
justly  ;  the  right  honourable  gentleman  was  himself  the  oaljr 
minister  who  had  ever  despised  their  approbation, — creeping 
into   power  by  means  unfair,  as  they  were  unconstitutionaL 
The  right  honourable  gentleman, did  not  pretend  to  that  con- 
fidence which  so  eminently  distinguished  the  late  ministry, 
the    confidence  of  that   House,  and  the  confidence  of  thb 
people..    Ceremony  and  etiquette,  Mr.  Fox  said,  he  might  be 
easily  induced  to  forego ;  nay,  he  should  even,  on  some  .oc- 
casions,, sacrifice  his  own  honour,  and  that  of  his  fri^ids,  and 
suffer  their  dignity  to  be  diminished,  if  the  emergencies  of 
the  country  required  it ;  but  on  no  occasion  would  he  sufik* 
any  sacrifice  to  be  made  of  the  honour  or  the  dignity  of  the 
House  of  Commons.     Both  the  one  and  the  other  were  at 
stake  in  the  contempt  of  their  resolutions ;  as  long  as  they 
conveyed  a  censure,  as  long  as  they  reprobated  the  principles 
<Mi  which  the  present  ministry  held  their  situations,  so  lon^ 
would  he  refuse  to  unite  with  them ;  so  long  would  he  oppose 
them,  though  they  shbuld  possess  all  the  abilities,  all  the  vir^ 
tuesj  all  the  popularity  which  any  former  administration  might 
have  possessed,  or  which  might  possibly  fall  to  the  share  of 
any  subsequent  administration.     But  how  does  the  gentle- 
man attempl  to  defend  hinlself  ?  On  what  ground  does  he 
stand  against  the  censure  of  parliament?  "  Because  the  ma^ 
jorities  against  him  are  diminishing!"     But  howwould  he 
have  exclaimed  if  this  argument  had  been  used  against  him  in 
the  year  1782,  when  we  lost  a  division  by  a  majority  of  one'; 
and  on  the  next  question  gained  it  by  a  majorily  of  16?  The 
ministry  of  that  time  had  the  spirit  to  resign  when  they  lost 
the  support  and  confidence  of  parliament, — circumstances  es^ 
sentially  necessary  in  former  ministers ;  but  the  love  of  power 
and  station  has,  in  the  present  minister  of  the  crown,  always 
predominated  over  every  other  consideration.     I  Iftive  been 
much  myself  HI  the  habit  of  differing  from  a  majority,  but  it 
was  on  pubKc  points  in  which  I  had  no  concern  as  their  ser- 
vant.    If  i  had  at  any  time  found  the  sense  of  the  House 
against  me  as  a  minister,  I  should  immediately  have  resigned, 
and  said,  "  You  must  find  some  other  instrument  to  do  your 
businesi^  for  I  will  never  be  agent  in  any  cause  I  do  not  ap- 
pi'ove.'^     Mr.  Fox,  with  infinite  point,  and  infinite  success, 
combated  all  Mr.  Pitt's  positions,  avowing  a  determined  feso- 
lutioh  to  enter  into  no  terms  with  the  ministers  of  the  crown 
while  they  continued  in  office. 

Ilie  motion  was  agreed  to  without  a  division. 

AA  3  . 
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Mr.  Fox's  Motion  to  adjourn  the  Committee  on  the 
State  of  the  Nation. 

Jantcary  29. 

THE  order  of  tlie  da^  being  read  for  going  into  a  committee 
on  the  state  of  the  nation, 

Mr.  Fox  sadd,  this  was  the  day  in  which  it  was  intended 
to  resume  the  committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation.  He  re- 
gretted, that  when  this  order  had  been  made,  the  circum- 
stances in  %Fhich  it  originated  were  not  so  effectually  changed 
as  to  occasion  in  his  mind  any  substantial  reason  against  a 
Ijteral  compliance  witji  it.  The  House  and  the  public  still 
saw,  to  their  sorrow,  a  ministry  in  this  country  retaining 
tbeir  situations  in  direct  opposition  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
They  saw  the  sei'vant  of  the  crown  claiming  the  privil^ms  of 
setting  up  his  single  opinion  in  opposition  to  theirs.  They 
saw  an  obvious  intention  of  putting  all  their  resolutions  and 
measures  at  defiance.  Was  it  not  resolved,  after  the  most 
solemn  and  deliberate  discussion  of  a  very  full  House,  that 
ftie  continuance  in  office  of  the  present  ministry,  who  €ame 
in  on  secret  influence,  and  were  supported  by  ^very  sort  of 
influence  except  that  of  a  public  and  avowed  one,  was  disho- 
nourable to  parliament,  and  injurious  to  the  service  of  the 
country? 

It  was  on  account  of  their  occupying  this  very  singular 
and  unsatisfactory  ground,  that  their  conduct  had  engrossed 
^o  much  of  the  attention  of  the  House.  And  were  matters 
now  altered  for  the  better?  What  new  facts  had  been  sti^ed, 
what  other  reasons  assigned  than  tho^e  already  heard  &om 
the  right  honourable  gentleman?  The  House  consequently 
was  reduced  to  the  disagreeable  and  mortifying  situation  of 
being  insulted  and  despised  with  impunity.  Was  this  an 
Jionourabie  or  decent  situation  for  such  an  assembly  to  be 
placed  in  ?  It  wa|»  ^  situation  in  which  ministers  could  do  no 
public  good  whatever.  National  aflairs  were  perfectly  at  a 
stand.  And  why?  The  right  honourable  gentleman  said  he 
would  insist  that  his  judgment,  was  preferable  to  the  collected 
wisdom  of  the  House. 

But  let  gentlemen  consider  what  the  present  state  of  the 
public  is.  Is  not  the  business  of  the  public  at  a  stand  ? 
What  is  it  that  can  be  carried  on  of  any  consequence  to  the 
community  at  large,  while  the  miniAtry  and  the  irepr«9|ppta- 
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tives  oF  the  people  are  at  varlflnce  ?  He  knew  not  what  facts 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  might  be  in  the  humour  to 
deny;  but  he  was  perfectly  founded  in  saying,  that  whatever 
depended  on  the  concurrence  of  parliament,  was  by  his  per- 
tinacity or  obstinacy  perfectly  at  a  stand: 

In  what  business,  then,  were  ministers  engaged?  The 
world  were  not  to  learn  that  much  private  favour  had  been 
lately  distributed.  But  wo^ld  ministers  and  tlieir  partizans 
say  with  what  view  these  valuable  gifts  were  vouchsafed? 
Was* it  not  to  strengthen,  stimulate,  and  promote  certain 
views  which  had  excited  ministers  to  increase  a  body  of  inert 
trhicii  it  was  their  object  to  render  inimical  to  the  constitu* 
tional  influence  of  that  House?  This  was  a  project  which 
evidently  originated  with  the  secret  advisers  of  the  crown, 
vhose  interest  it  was  to  vilify  and  traduce  the  representatives 
of  the  crown ;  and  those  who  would  thus  stoop  to  be  their 
tools,  their  instruments,  and  their  creatures,  were  always  sure 
of  encouragement  at  court.  The  confidence  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  the  public,  and  of  the  world  at  large,  wa&no 
object,  no  recommendation  to  them.  But  in  proportion  ai^ 
•they  conciliated  the  good  opinion  of  the  public,  in  proportion 
as  they  stood  well  with  the  House,  in  proportion  as  their 
measures  were  likely  to  be  of  general  advantage,  in  the  same 
proportion  would  they  be  condemned,  censured,'  and  expelled 
the  confidence,  the  caresses,  and  the  favour  of  the  sovereign; 
What,  then,  signified  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  a  minister  who  stood  on  such  a  ground?  It  might  serve 
him  to  carry  a  few  necessary  measures,  but  would  never  ex- 
hibit him  as  an  eligible  servant  of  the  crown.  No.  It  was 
only  in  so  far  as  he  deviated  from  the  constitution,  as  he 
shewed  a  contempt  fei*  the  opinion  of  the  people,  as  he  pre- 
ftt'red  his  own  judgment  to  that  of  parliament,  that  he.  would 
gain  in  the  royal  esteem,  or  merit  the  approbati<Mi  and  sup- 
port of  those  who  were  constantly  exercised  in  whispering 
^e  worst  things  of  the  best  men. 

These  were  the  glorious  and  important  purposes  for  which 
the  whole  patronage  of  the  crown  had  devolved  on  them, 
and  was  used  with  all  the  licentiousness  and  partiality  of  pri- 
vate property !  He  always  expected  to  be  told  on  such  topics 
as  this,  that  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  were  not  to  be  im- 
paired or  restrained.  He  was  the  last  man  who  would  evel^ 
wish  to  see  one  of  the  three  estates  stript  of  any  of  those 
powers  with  which  it  was  legally  invested.  But  were  not  all 
those  powers  originally  given  with  a  view  to  the  public  ser-. 
vice?  He  would  be  glad  to  know  how  such  an  object  as  this 
could  be  served  by  the  late  creations  which  had  taken  place. 
He  trusted  notbii^  he  laid  would  be  understood  in  aoy  4?* 

4^4 
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jffee  S8  personal;  but  he  thought  it  his  duly  to  mentiiHi  the 
interest  which,  $is  it  struck  him^  the  public  undoubtedly  had 
in  whatever  either  directly  or  indirectly  affected  their  interest- 
He  would  insist  on  it,  that  ministers  were  responsible  to  the 
flouse  of  Cqinmons  fol*  the  exercise  of  every  prerogative  bcs 
longing  to  the  crown.  It  was  in  the  House  of  Commons^  or 
by  me  people  in  their  original  capacity,  that  every  exertion 
of  those  powers  which  distinguished  the  sovereign  of  the  em- 
pire, were  ultimately  to  be  tried,  and  in  proportion  as  they 
answered  the  primary  intention^  of  their  institution,  be  ac- 
quitted or  condemned. 

Now,  however,  the  secret  came  out  on  which  the  pres^it 
arrangement  proceeded ;  they  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the 
House,  or,  what  was  the  same  thing,  treated  it  with  the 
greatest  contempt,  because  it  ensured  t)iem  a  welcome  re* 
eeptionfrom  their  private  employers.  Their  conduct  was 
therefore  no  longer  a  mystery  to  the  public.  It  was  written 
in  the  most  legible  characters.  They  not  only  opposed  thdir 
own  official  consequences  to  thdt  of  the  House,  but  by  their 
obstinacy  and  temerity  established  a  most  melancholy  and 
dangerous^  variance  between  the  sovereign  and  the  people. 
Through  the  medium  of  this  ill-omened  administration,  the 
subjects  at  large  and  their  supreme  magistrate  were  tau^t  to 
regard  each  other  with  jealousy  and  mistrust.  This  was  one 
capital  object  of  their  system,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  well 
calculated  for  attaining  its  end. 

To  what  lengths  the  House,  would  be  justified  in  going 
under  such  a  circumstance,  it  did  not  become  him  to  say; 
but  neither  would  any  one  opposite  to  him  pretend  to  affirm 
that  parliament  was  not  defied  by  ministers.  Why  did  they 
not  condescend  to  gratify  the  public,  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  peqple,  to  sacrifice  their  attachment  to  place  for  the 
sake  of  restoring  tranquillity  to  the  country,  and  confidence 
in  an  administration  which  might  do  the  business  of  the 
pe6|)le  as  it  ought  to  be  ,done?  Who  did  not  remember  to 
whom  the  interregnum  of  last  year  was  owing  ?  How  was 
,  the  interval  of  public  business  then  filled  up?  Things  were 
then  done  which  the  nation  could  not  soon  forget;  and  tlyey 
were  done  under  the  same  circumstances  of  public  discon* 
tent,  Bnd  the  same  instruments  which  gave  them  their  fomiar- 
lity  and  efiect.  A  similar  indignity  to  the  country  in  the  eyes 
of  all  Europe  was  now  going  forward ;  was  perpetrating  m 
open  day ;  was  insulting  those  radical  and  hitherto  undisputed 
powers  which  the  constitution  had  lodged  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Adl  the  world  were  witnesses  to  a  farce  which  the 
present  actors  could  only  submit  to  play.  They  kept  the 
country  withwt  a  govenuuent^  at  n  p&iod  wfaeft  the  prcis«lt 
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of  public  business  never  was  greater ;  fer  «t  this  time  it  couI$ 
not  be  said  we  had  in  fact  any  thing  like  an  effective  governs 
ment  He  trusted  in  God  men's  minds  would  soon  be  awato' 
to  the  ridicule  of  their  own  situation;^  atid  that  they  would 
save  the  British  name  from  that  ignominy,  that  contempt,  in- 
separable fropi  rulers  of  such'  a  description. 

But  how  long  were  they  destined  to  continue  under  all  the 
disadvantages  of  such  an  executive  power,  whidi  was  altoge^- 
tber  destitute  of  energy,  of  influence^  of  'req)ectability  ?  How 
was  the  House  of  Commons,  thus  irritated  and  insulted^  to 
conduct  itself?     He  had  conceived  from  their  late  conduct 
the  best  opinion  of  their  resolution,  their  sense  of  dignity, 
and  their  attention  to  their  honour  and  privilegjes  as  a  body; 
he  should  therefore  hope  they  never  iv^ould  suj^r  themselvef 
to  &11  into  the  snare  thus  laid  for  them  by  Uiose  wbo  wished^ 
and  only  waited  to  take  every  possible  advantage  that  might 
arise  from  their  conduct  in  a  /situation  thus  critiotl  and  trying. 
They  had  already  disappointed  those  who  had  thus  proved 
them,  by  a  temper,  a  moderation,  and  a  magnanimity,  which 
did  them  the  liighest  honour.     This  was  the  calm,  the  deli- 
berate, and  the  manly  line  of  conduct  in  which  he  hoped 
they  would  persevere,  and  from  which  no  temerity,  no  haughr 
tiness,  no  obstinacy  from  those  individuals  who  had  set  them* 
selves  against  them,  would  eVer  tempt  them  to  depart     He 
recommended  firmness  without  obstinacy,  and  moderali(» 
without  pusillanimity,  as  that  which,  notwitlistanding  every 
consequence,  would  still  justify  the  strongest  measures  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public. 

He  therefore  proposed  the  House  should  adjourn  till  Mon- 
day, when  if  nothing  occurred  to  give  public  affairs  a  more 
&vourable  aspect,  it  would  certaijify  be  necessary  to  resume 
the  committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation.  The  few  dayf 
respite  which  such  an  adjournment  would  afford  might  be 
employed  as  those  which  were  passed  had  been.  He  trusted 
the  well-meant  endeavours  of  such  as  wished  to  produce  some- 
thing like  an  union,  might  not  again  prove  abortive.  But 
he  was  bound  in  conscience  once  for  all  to  declare,  that 
while  the  present  ministry  retained  dieir  situations,  every 
effort  of  that  kind,  how'ever  laudable  and  well  intended^  nmst 
be  useless  and  unavailable. 

Mr.  Pitt  objected  to  the  mode  of  arraignment  thus  constantly 
adopted  by  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House.  Against  aU 
that  very  high  language  tjius  personally  addressed  to  him,  he  would 
only  oppose  his  simple  assertion,  as  no  more  argument  was  used  on 
one  side  than  he  should  affect  on  the  other.  Indeed  he  dqiuhted 
not  tiBie  House  would  think  with  him  that  such  a  torrent  of  crimi-\ 
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niiliiig  asflerfioiis  were  not  bv  any  fitcts  whatever  to  be  eistablbbed. 
He  was  conscious  to  himself  no  part  of  his  public  life  or  official 
conduct  stood  in  the  lea^t  need  of  any  apology.  The  delicacy  of 
liis  present  situation  required  discretion.  He  wa^  determined  to 
sustain  it  with  as  much  firmn^ess  and  decency  as  he  could.  This 
resolution  was  the  result  of  deliberation,  and  no  invective  or 
aspersion  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  could  throw  out 
-should  divert  him  from  that  sort  of  behavipur  he  had  already  pur- 
sued ;  he  could  only  act  in  so  far  as  his  own  judgment  directed 
him.  Thi3  direcl;ion  he  trjusted  would  not  lead  him  into  any  very 
jwdpable  pistake;  and  while  he  retained  a  confidence  of  this  kind, 
at  was  in  vain  to  expect  he  would  be  the  dupe  of  any  other*— -Lord 
Nprth  much  approved  of  his  right  honourable  friend's  motion  for 
adjournment.  He  was  certain  of  his  proceeding  in  every  thing 
with  manliness  and  decency.  He  knew  his  sensibilities  to  be 
strong ;  but  these  were  under  the  controul  of  a  sound  mind  and 
an  incortuptibie  heart. — Earl  Nugent  said,  that  he  for  one  did 
not  believe  that  a  majority  of  that  House  were  ready  to  subscribe 
io  the  administration  of  a  dictator,  and  to  receive  again  into  the 
public  service  the  author  of  the  East  India  bill.  To  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  personally >  he  had  no  obiection ;  he  thought 
his  talents  ^ere  of  a  commanding  and  superior  nature ;  that  his 
genius  was  profound  and  inexhaustible ;  his  mind  firm  and  adven- 
turous. He  would  go  farther ;  he  was  ready  to  say,  that  in  such 
a  moment  as  the  present,  the  country  stood  in  need  of  such  a  mi- 
nister. We  could  not  go  on  in  the  beaten  path ;  we  could  not  be 
saved  by  the  common  quality  of  measures  ;  we  wanted  the  activity 
of  such  a  man  as  the  right  honourable  gentleman  ;  but  he  wished 
to  see  him  only  making  the  part  of  an  administration,  not  mono- 
polizing the  power.  His  aid,  his  assistance,  would  give  vigour  and 
ipnergv  to  any  system ;  but  the  constitution  of.  this  country  would 
not  Mimit  that  the  sole  and  dictatorial  power  should  be  vested  in 
one  man.  It  was  therefore  his  opinion  that  the  majority  of  that 
House  were  not  prepared  to  see  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
rise  in  his  air-balfoon,  and  elevate  himself  over  the  consjututional 
heads  of  the  state^  A  great  deal  of  clamqur  had  been  set  up 
against  secret  advisers,  and  the  secret  influence  of  the  crown :  he 
did  not  believe  that  those  who  excited  the  clamour,  believed  that 
there  was  any  such  thing  as  the  dangerous  influence  of  secret 
advice.  It  was  now  asserted  with  a  very  hish  tone,  that  a  noble 
earl  ht^^  jdQ  right  to  go  into  the  closet  of  the  King  to  give  his  ma- 
jesty advice,  although  that  noble  earl  was  i^y  his  ranlf  and  fortune 
set  m  so  distin&;uished  a  place  in  the  country,  and  thoueh  he  was 
so  deeply  involved  in  its  interests.  It  was  the  clear  and  indispu-v 
table  right  of  every  citizen  to  give  advice  to  his  liajesty  when  he 
was  called  upon  to  do  so ;  and  he  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that 
the  noble  earl,  by  his  high  rank  and  fortune,  was  much  better  in- 
titled  to  give  advice  to  the  crown  than  those  who  possessed  not  the 
same  pretensions,  and  who  at  least  had  not  the  sipne  reasons  for 
exerting  themselves  in  the  deliverance  of  their  country.  Qod 
forbid,  he  said,  that  h^  shpuld  presume  to  search  into  the  hearts 
^d  motives  of  mop.    lie  lyished  tq  speak  of -ihem  only  from  ap« 
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pearances ;  and  0a  this  ground,  he  said,  thai  judging  between  the 
noble  earl  who  had  been  arraigaed  for  giving  adviceto  his  majesty, 
and  those  who  arraigned  him,  appearances  were  in  firrour  of 
the  noble  earl ;  appearances  were  in  favour  of  him  who  had  :a 
great  stake  in  the  countrv,  rather  than  of  those  who  had  much 
to  hope  for  and  little  to  lose.  Here  the  noble  lord  was  called  to 
order. 

Mr.  Fox  begged  leave  to  remark  on  a  few  assertions  which 
had  fallen  from  the  noble  lord  who  spoke  last.      The  noble 
lord  had  complained  that  he  had  employed  improper  influence 
in  afiPairs  of  st^te,  and  had  affirmed,  that  he  had  ziot  a  better 
right  to   tender  his  advice  to  majesty  on  the  great  political 
concerns  of  the  country,  than  a  noble  earl  of  distinguished 
rank,  and  of  considerable  fortune.     These  assertions  were 
false ;  and  when  the  House  called  the  noble  lord  to  order  on 
his  expressing  them,  it  acted  in  every  respect  agreeably  to  its 
own  forms  and  its  own  dignity.     Dia  the  noble  lord  recoilect, 
that  at  the  period  when  the  advice  to  which  he  had  alladed 
VFas  given  by  the  noble  earl,  when  that  secret  influence  bad 
,  been  employed  which  had  interested  the  attention  and  drawn 
down  the  indignation  of  the  House,  he  was  acting  as  the  re- 
sponsible minister  of  the  crown,  the  authorised,  adviser  of 
majesty,  and  as  such,  had  he  not  an  official  title  superior  to 
the  noble  earl,  or  to  any  other  person,  to  advise  his  majesty 
on  the  great  national  concerns  of  this  realm  ?     He  was  con- 
fident that  there  was  no  person  who  attended  to  these  circum- 
stances but  would  admit  their  truth,  and  allow  that  the  conduct 
of  the  noble  earl  to  whom  reference  had  been  made,  was  an 
encroachment  on  the  privileges,  and  a  direct  invasi(w  of  the 
rights  of  ministers.     The  noble  lord  had  rested  much  on  the 
extensive  fortune  of  the  noble  earl  who  had  employed  his  in- 
fluence with  majesty,     ^e  had  spoken  of  this  circumstance 
as  conveying  a  superior  title  to  that  of  any  other  person,  not 
comprehenoed  within  the  same  description,  to  counsel  the 
crown,  and  to  mingle  in  the  affairs  of  the  country.     He  had 
,  expr^^sed  a  distrust  in  the  political  in^grity  of  men  who 
had  nrn^h  to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lose.     Inis  was  It  language 
to  whiclf  he  ba4  not  been  unaccustomed.     It  wase  languao^ 
which  wa3  founded  in  no  constitutional  maxim,  and  which  he 
had  ever  reprobated  as  unfiriendly  to  that  spirit  of  equality, 
and  to  that  importance  which  every  indivi4ual  claimed,  and 
was  entitled  to  in  this  country.     Did  not  the  npble  lord  know, 
or  was  he  so  much  blinded  by  the  affluence  of  his  fortune,  or 
the  distinction  of  his  situation,  as  not  to  perceive,  that  it  was 
^ot  the  men  of  the  greatest  estate  who  either  possessed  the 
greatest  yirtue,  or  ^ere  entitled  to  th$  greatest  dltu^  of  ^ei^ 
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pute  in  the  kinffdosu  He  stood  up  for  men  of  snudl  prd« 
perty.  He  knew  them  to  be  as  honest  at  men  of  afflnenoe, 
and  as  sabservient  to  the  interests  of  the  connikiy.  Was  it 
not  the  collected  property  of  such  persons  that  constituted  the 
greatness  of  the  nation,  abridged  the  power  of  the  rich,  and 
rescued  them  from  the  tyranny  of  affluent  oppressors?  Was 
there  any  ground,  therefore,  for  the  noble  lord's  a£^ted 
degradation,  or  affected  distrust  of  such  characters  ?  Such 
observations  might  be  adapted  to  flatter  the  pride,  or  to  fftve 
fidse  consequence  to  Ibe  character  of  men  of  fortune;  out 
the^  were  surely  founded  in  no  rational  principles,  and  were 
tlie  arguments,  not  of  a  man  of  sense,  but  of  a  man  of  estate. 
Look  at  different  countries,  trace  the  sources  of  their  affltt- 
CQce,  and  it  will  be  found  that  these  originate  not  in  the 
separate  and  detached  fortunes  of  scattered  individuals,  but 
in  the  united  and  collected  riches  of  less  opulent  subjects. 

The  noble  Lord  had  asked  the  House  if  they  were  prepared 
for  the  reception  into  office  of  a  dictator,  who  had  framed  and 
patronised  the  India  bill?      Did  the  noble  lord  recollect  to 
whom  he  made  that  appeal?    It  was  to  the  very  House  that 
had  given  its  sanction  to  that  bill.     For  his  own  part,  he 
should  always  rgoicein  the  flattering  reception  it  had  given  to 
that  bill.    Its  principles  he  had  defended.     They  had  met 
with  the  approbation  of  the  House ;  a  circumstance  as  ho- 
nourable to  him,  as  the  rgection  df  another  bill,  framed  on 
a  different  ground,  was  disrespectful  to  its  author.     To  assert, 
therefore,  that  any  demerit  was  imputable  to  him  on  this 
account,  was  insulting  die  sentiments,  and   arraigning    the 
decisions  of  the  House.   It  was  an  assertion  grounded  in  prcs- 
judice,  unsupported  by  argument,  and  unfounded  in  common 
sense. 

He  himself  was  no  dictator,  nor  did  the  party  to  which  he 
liad  attached  himself,  and  of  whose  coincidence  of  sentiment 
with  that  of  his  own  he  was  proud  to  boast,  assume  the  aiJr 
or  the  character  of  dictators.  He  had  never  renounced  his 
alle|[iance  to  that  House.  He  had  never  stood  forth,  in  op- 
position to  its  decisions,  the  avowed  and  unconstitutional  ad-' 
vocate  of  royal  prerogative.  He  had  never  called  himself 
the  minister  of  the  crown.  He  had  always  acted  agreeably 
to  the  decisions  of  the  House,  and  the  interest  of  his  consti- 
tuents. If  such  was  the  conduct  of  a  dictator,  if  such  were 
the  sentiments  of  a  dictator,  he  was  bold  to  acknowledge 
them,  and  to  avow  that  he  gloried  in  them. 

Much  had  been  said  of  the  subordinate  appointments  of 
that  administration  with  which  he  had  the  honour  and  the 
hi^piness  to  be  connected.  He  was  convinced  that  merit 
had,  on  tUs  point,  ever  been  the  rule  of  decision.      He 
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therefore  «diaUenged  and  dared  enquiry  cm  this  ground,  and 
would  even  hazard  his  reputation  on  the  decision  of  thi^ 
question. 

The  noble  lord  had  affected  a  disrespect  for  the  late  reso- 
lutions of  the  House,  respecting  the  present  administration. 
These  he  had  treated  in  a  manner  not  altogether  becoming 
the  character  of  a  member  of  the  House.  These  resolutions^ 
however,  he  thought  himself  bound  to  believe  well  founded,  till 
such  time  as  they  were  rescinded,  or  as  they  appeared  to  him  to 
TCBt  on  false  grounds.  Hie  noble  lord  had  expressed  a  hc^e, 
that  they  would  soon  be  rescinded.  He  wished  to  meet  thd 
noble  lord  on  this  ground.  He  hoped  he  would  make  a 
motion  for  this  purpose  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  not  far  dis«« 
tant.  He  wished  therefore  to  rescue  himself,  his  friends,  and 
the  House  from  the  &]se  imputations  of  the  noble  lord.  His 
character  and  his  principles  he  had  never  laboured  to  con-* 
ceal;  with  respect  to  them  he  challenged  enquiry.  -He  was 
conscious  of  his  own  int^rity,  and  confirmed  in  the  rectitudes 
of  his  own  conduct  by  the  repeated  resolutions  of  the  House. 
He  had  never  assumed  the  character  of  a  dictator.  He  had 
never  appeared  as  the  mean  candidate  of  popular  approbation. 
He  had  never  stood  forth  the  miconstitutional  champion  of 
prerogative.  He, had  never  attempted  to  destroy  the  equality 
and  importance  of  individuals  by  trying  them  by  their  pro* 
perty ;  nor  had  he  ever  asserted,  diat  the  great  and  opulent 
were  the  only  persons  that  merited  the  attention  of  the  sove-^ 
reign,  or  respect  from  the  legislative  or  executive  admini* 
stration  of  the  country.  These  were  charges  from  which  he 
was  exempt,  and  which  he  hoped  would  never  be  laid  at  his 
door. 

•  The  motion  of  adjournment  was  then  put  and  agreed  to. 


Mr.  Geosvenor's  Motion  for  an  EFFiciENTy  EXTEKMin, 

,AND  UNITED  ADMINISTRATION. 

Febniary  2. 

ON  the  26th  of  January,  a  meeting  of  such  members  of  the  House . 
of  Commons  as  were  anxious  to  promote  a  coalition  of  parties, . 
met  at  the  St.  Alban's  Tavern.     Their  numbers  amounted  to  near 
seventy ;  and  an  address  was  immediately  agreed  to  and  signed,  and 
ordered  to  be  presented  by  a  committee  of  their  body  to  the  Duke 
oftertland  and  Mr.  Pitu    The  address  was  expressed  ia  the  fiiW 
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*  lowing  terms :    **  We,  whose  names  are  hereunto  signed,  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  being  fully  persuaded  that  the  united 
efibrts  of  those  in  whose  integrity,  abilities,  and  constitutional  prin- 
eipleo  we  have  reason  to  confide,  can  alone  rescue  th^  country  from 
itsprdsent  distracted  state,  do  join  in  most  humbly  entreating  them 
to  communicate  with  each  other  on  the  arduous  situation  of  public 
affairs,  trusting,  that  by  a  liberal  and  unreserved"  intercourse  be- 
tween them,  every  impediment  may  be  removed  to  a  cordial  co- 
operation of  great  and  respectable  characters,  acting  on  the  same 
public  principles,  and  entitled  to  the  support  of  independent  and 
disinterested  men."    In  answer  to  this  address,  both  parties  ex- 
(>ressed  themselves  desirous  of  complying  with  the  wishes  of  so  re- 
spectable a  meeting ;  but  the  Duke  of  Portland  conceived  that  he 
could  not  have  any  interview  with  Mr.  Pitt,  for  the  purpose  of  union, 
so  Jong  as  the  latter  held  his  situation  as  prime  minister,  in  defi- 
ance 01  the  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons.    On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Pitt  declined  resigning,  either  actually  or  virtually,  as  a 
preliminary  to  negotiation.    In  order  to  co-operate  with  and  assist 
the  exertions  of  uie  meeting  at  the  St.  Alban  s,  Mr.  Thomas  Gros- 
venor,  the  diairman  of  that  meeting,  moved  on  the  and  of  February 
in  the  House  qf  Commonsy  *^  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House, 
that  the  present  arduous  and  critical  situation  of  public  affairs  re- 
quires the  exertion  of  a  firm,  efficient,  extended,  united  adminis- 
tration, entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  such  as  may 
have, a  tendency  to  put  an  end  to  the  unfortlnate  divisions  and  dis- 
tractions of  this  country •*'    The  motion  was  seconded  by  Captain 
James  Luttrell,  supported  by  Mr.  Powys,  Sir  Peter  Burrell,  Mr.  Fox, 
Mr.  Byug^  and  Lord  North;  and  opposed  by  Sir  George  Cornwall, 
Sir   Edward  Astley,    Mr.  Martin,    Sir  Cecil  Wray,    Governor 
Johnstone,  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.Hammet,  and  Mr.  KoUe. 

Mr  Fox  said,  he  adopted  the  motion  with  the  utmost  readi- 
ness. He  would  not,  however,  consider  it,  or  have  it  consi- 
dered by  the  House,  as  including  a  sense  which  it  did  not  bear, 
and  with  which  those  who  acted  with  him  could  not  agree. 
It  was,  in  his  apprehension,  substantially  the  same  with  that 
which  the  public  expected  this  day  from  the  House.  It  went 
to  all  the  points  which  gentlemen  could  wish,  as  it  expressed  a 
sentiment  in  which  the  public  seemed  not  a  little  cordial, 
namely,  that  the  present  situation  of  this  countiy  with  respect 
to  an  administration,  was,  at  least,  not  altogether  satisfactory. 

In  such  an  idea  he  doubted  not  every  one  was  ready  to  join. 
He  did  not,  indeed,  conceive  how  a  different  opinion  could  be 
entertained.  At  least,  all  those  who  contradicted  Hhis  idea, 
were,  in  his  mind,  bound  to  shew  that  all  the  House  had  been 
doing  for  some  time  back  was  radically  and  essentially  wrong. 
Conceiving  the  proposition  as  thus  stated,  he  would  give  it  his 
firmest  and  most  cordial  support,  which  he  begged  the  House 
would  believe  he  would  not  do  from  any  motive  of  accooomo- 
datioQ  whatever.    The  sense  in  which  he  understood  it^  as 
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stated  to  the  Hou$e»  struck  hU  mind  as  a  complete  af^roW 
tion  of  all  those  steps  which  the  conduct  of  ministry  nad  im« 
posed  on  them,  and  which  they  could  not  depart  from  till  the 
ministry  set  them  an  example  of  relinquishing  their  situation. 
It  f^ve  decisi<m  to  their  proceedings,  and  proclaimed  alond 
that  they  were  not  content  with  those  who  at  present  filled  the 
ostensible  departments  of  state.  And  he  would  be  glad  to  see 
the  man  who  would  give  the  negative  to,  this  proposiUonw 
What  but  this  discontent,  this  ominous,  this  porten^us  dis- 
content, could  have  proved  such  a  bar  to  public  business? 

Under  this  notion  of  the  resolution  now  mored,  he  felt  it 
his  dutv  to  recal  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  variety  of  to* 
pics,  ot  which  no  man  who  revolved  in  his  mind  the  dissentions 
which  at  present  prevailed,  could  be  wholly  ignorant.  These 
constituted  the  subject  of  every  public  and  private  circle  in  the 
kingdom,  and  very  justly,  seeing  that  they  involved  whatevier 
was  dear  to  men,  either  as  individuals  or  members  of  one  great 
'society,  whose  haj^iness  depended  on  the  issue  of  the  present 
dispute. 

Gentlemen  were  not  to  learn  thfi^the  weakness  of  any  ad- 
ministration, in  rendering  it  inefficient,  must  also  render  it  • 
bad  one  to  this  country.  For  what  was  to  be  done  without  a 
parliament?  How  were  public  afiairs  to  be  cairied  on  against 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  not  only  without  theJr 
concurrence,  but  in  flat  opposition  to  their  desire?  Thus  cir* 
cumstanced,  the  best  man  on  earth  would  be  inadequate  to  such 
a  situation.  The  government  of  this  country  did  not  require 
Nihility  or  virtue  singly  or  combined,  nor  any  other  personal 
qualities  of  the  most  popular  description  possible  to  conceive. 
But  all  tl^ese  united  were  absolutely  insimiificant  without  such 
an  influence  as  would  always  carry  the  House  along  with  it  on 
every  material  and  interesting  question. 

Why,  then,  did  the  House  make  it  a  point  to  remove  the  pre- 
sent servants  of  the  crown?  Not  certainly  from  any  perscMial 
motives  or  aversions,  but  solely  because  their  retaining  their 
situation  on  the  grounds  of  an  undue  and  unconstitutional  in* 
iSuence  was  an  impediment  to  the  progress  of  national  business* 
This  was  an  object  on  which  the  several  resolutions  of  the 
House,  concerning  the  aukward  condition  in  which  they  sto|[>d, 
in  regard  to  the  executive  power,  undoubtedly  were  founded; 
and  till  these  were  done  away,  it  was  impossible  any  solid 
union,  any  form  of  union  whatever,  between  the  two  sides  of 
the  House,  could  take  place. 

His  opinion  of  such  an  union  as  had  b^ai  desired,  was  no 
jBecret.  He  thanked  God  the  personal, sacrifices  which  he  waa 
ormightbe  called  to  make^  wpuld  prove  no  obstacle  whatever* 
A  j^ttncUUo  betiveen  perspnsi  merely,  was.  pitiful  and  absux4 
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indeed,  wfateife  bo  much  was  at  stake:  no  man  could  expect  any 
thing  like  a  relinquishment  of  principle  or  honour;  and  these 
great  and  essential  qualities  secured,  what  had  any  man,  who 
wished  well  to  his  country,  which  he  would  not  renounce  in 
her&vour?  Was  it  personal  consequence  or  personal  pride 
which  could  stand  a  moment  in  competition  with  duty?  He, 
for  one,  detested  the  imputation.  The  present  state  of  the 
country  demoded  a  permanent  administration,  and  where  was 
the  individual  who  did  not  think  himself  bound  by  every  obli- 
gation which  could  attach  the  heart  and  affections  of  a  man  to 
his  country,  to  mankind,  to  contribute  all  in  his  power  towards 
efiecting  this  great  event? 

He  trusted  at  the  same  time  it  would,  as  it  well  deserved^ 
be  remembered  that  they  were  not  now  settling  any  point  df 
ceremony  among  persons.  The  punctilio  whira  remained  to 
be  adjusted  was,  in  fact,  between  the  House  and  the  servants 
or  servant  of  the  crown ;  and  the  question  now  to  be  decided 
was,  whether  liis  opinion,  his  authority,  or  that  of  the  House 
was  to  prevail?  Should  he  be  able  to  support  himself  agaiost 
a  majority  of  the  House,%hen  the  business  of  the  public  was 
at  an  end;  or  shonld  his  obstinacy  and  lingering  in  ofiice 
weary  those  who  had  hitherto  opposed  him  of  doing  their  duty, 
and  oy  that  means  secure  him  ultimately  such  a  majority  mere- 
ly as  might  carry  on  the  objects  of  parliamentary  discussion, 
§c6m  that  moment  the  constitution  would  be  irrecoverably 
ruined. '  This  great  object  stared  eveiy  man  of  sense  in  the 
face.  It  was  big  with  mischief,  as  terminating  in  a  dissolution 
of  that  divine  constitution  which  had  already  subsisted  so  long 
and  so  gloriously. 

The  prerogatives  of  the  crown  were  mentioned  by  two  ho- 
nourable baronets,  as  not  a  little  affected  by  the  conduct  of  the 
House;  and  one  of  them  had  expressly  declared,  that  so  &ras 
it  interiPered  with  that  of  the  crown  chusing  its  own  ministers, 
he  could  not  go  with  it.  He  was  sorry  it  bad  so  happened 
during  this  important  debate,  that  the  distinction  which  the 
constitution  had  established  between  a  iree  and  an  absolute  mo-' 
narchy,*  had  required  so  often  to  be  stated.  He  declared,  that 
the  most  consummate  ruin  would  be  the  inevitable  and  imme- 
diate consequence  of  carrying  any  of  those  prerogatives  which 
distinguished  the  respective  estates  of  the  constitution  to  excess. 
Were  this  House  on  all  occasions  to  be  constantly  overawed 
by  prerogative  ?  Were  the  royal  powers  which  the  constitu- 
tion vested  in  the  crown  intended  to  have  such  an  operation  ? 
No  man,  he  trusted,  would  hold  such  opinions ;  no  man  dared 
to  hold  such  language  in  a  free  parliament. 

Many  Were  tne  prerogatives  of  the  commons;  but'  who 
would  affirm  that  these  were  intended  to  act  in  a  manner  op- 
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posite  to,  or  inconsistent  with  the  public  wel&re?;  It. was  pre* 
cisely  the  same  case  in  both.  His  majesty  bad  undoubtedly 
the  power  of  chusing'  his  own  ministers,  and  the  House  of 
Commons  of  assigning  the  supplies.  But  were  the  one  to  take 
into  his  service  any  men,  or  set  of  men,  most  desirable  to  the 
royal  inclination,  without  any  regard  to  how  such  an  appoint-* 
ment  might  operate  on  the  public,  might  not  the  House,  with 
'  the  same  propriety,  withhold  the  purse  of  the  people  ?  Both 
extremes  ought  to  be  avoided,  because  equally  injurious  to 
public  welfare  and  that  constitution  which  depends  on  the^ 
tendency  of  all  its  separate  and  combined  virtues  to  this  one 
great  and  substantial  object. 

This  he  stated  only  to  shew  how  carefully  the  several  powers 
of  the  constitut^n  were  guarded  against  thatproneness  to  abuse, 
orprostitution  which  stiU  adhered  to  all  executive  governments;: 
and  we  were  undoubtedly  taught  by  it  "this  important  lesson^, 
that  the  crown  was  endowed  with  no  faculty  whatever  of  a  pri-^: 
vate  nature;  that  all  its  functions  were  instituted  for  public  be*^ 
nefit;  and  that  whenever  they  were  otherwise  employed,  the: 
constitution  and  the  country  were  essentially  afFectea. 

But  why  had  this  House  so  much  interest  in  the  choice  of 
ministers  ?  And  why  were  all  the  operations  of  the  constitu*. 
tion  endowed  with  this  public  tendency?  The  reason  which 
to  his  mind  was  perfectly  satis&ctory,  was,  that  as  the  busi-. 
ness  of  the  public  was  only  so  many  actions  of  confidence  and 
trust,  the  minister  was  consequently  under  the  necessity  o& 
possessing  their  good  opinipn  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  in  or-, 
der  to  be  qualified  for  guidmg  an  active  and  vigorous  govern- 
ment. .  .  ! 
In  voting  for  the  army  extraordinaries,  in  voting  especially 
for  the  navy,  and  in  voting  for  a  variety  of  other  things,  he: 
considered  the  House  as  voting  literally,  and  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  so  much  credit.  How,  then,  was  the  minister,  who 
opposed  a  majority  of  the  House,  to  possess  this  influence? 
How  could  he  command  these  things,  which  must,  however^ 
be  done,  and  without  which  there  could  bene govemmcint,  no 
constitution,  not  even  the  vestiges  of  what  we  had  always 
been, — ^a  people  not  less  illustrious  for  our  liberty  than  for  our 
greatness?  While,  therefore,  the  duty  of  a  minister  consisted 
in  coalescing  with  a  majority  in  parliament/  and  in  bowing  to 
their  decision,  it  was  madness  to  think  of  existing^  3  moment 
in  such  a  capacity  without  that  necessary  and  constitutional 
support.  It  was  here  they  were  to  look  for  a  sanction  to  all 
their  measures,  where  they  might  expect  an  assistance  equal 
ta  the.  exigency,   and  where    they   would   always   find  act 

Slum  from  those  who  disliked  and  wished  to  destroy  them^ 
is  would  ^ve  them  dignity  and  weight,  and  second  all  their 
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exertions.  But  witUotit  this,  no  sort  of  influence,  wh^her  per- 
sonal or  relative,  would  do  them  any  credit,  or  brin^  them 
any  solid  sanction.  His  worthy  colleague  (Sir  Cecil  Wray) 
had  referred  to  the  pec^le ;  and  smother  honourable  gentleman 
had  stated  it  as  hard,  that  for  the  sake  of  mere  punctilio,  the 
House  should  be  obliged  to  address  his  majesty,  to  change  his 
ministers,  or  the  people  to  displace  one  who  possessed  their 
confidence. 

He  thought  it  was  but  &ir  that  the  matter  should  be  stated 
correctly  to  the  House.  It  was  a  good  argument  to  say  the 
people  of  England  were  not  represented  sufficiently,  when  that 
was  the  subject  before  the  House,  as  it  then  had  its  natural  in- 
fluence, and  answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 
It  was  an  unfair,  and  not  a  true  mode  of  reasoning,  to  say  that 
this  House  was  not  a  full  representation  of  the  people,  there- 
fore its  authority  was  of  no  weight  in  the  ccmstitution.  Did 
not  this  give  the  crown  such  a  manifest  advantage  in  the  con- 
stitution as  put  it  in  imminent  danger  ?  Might  he  not  say« 
since  by  your  own  confession,  the  people  are  not  represented, 
the  House  of  Commons  must  be  insignificant  and  ^useless :  the 
business  of  the  country  can  better,  more  expeditiously,  and 
with  greater  unanimity,  be  carried  on  without  it  ? 

In  that  case,  where  were  the  people  of  this  country  to  look 
for  relief  or  find  protection?  Not  certainly  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  For  however  that  pari  of  the  legislature  operated,  no 
man  would  say  it  ever  could  be  of  any  consequence  as  one  of 
the  great  barriers  of  freedom.  The  only  constitutional  asylum 
of  genuine  liberty,  he  knew,  even  in  this  land  of  liberty,  was 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  the  people  of  England  assem- 
bled by  their  delegates  and  claimed  a  weight  in  the  govern- 
ment, which  they  did  in  no  other  kingdom  in  the  world.  He 
wished  gentlemen,  therefore,  would  beware  of  extending  their 
wishes  for  a  reform  of  the  representation  any  ferther  than  was 
jUst.  That  the  House  was,  in  its  present  constitution,  but 
an  imperfect  representation  of  the  Commons  of  England,  no 
man  was  more  ready  to  own,  and  no  man  would  go  farther 
lengths  than  he  would  in  accomplishing  a  reform  in  tliat  verjr 
material  particular.  But  it  was  improperly  applied  to  the  pre- 
sent question;  for  it  went  to  annihilate  that  system  of  repre- 
sentation, which  it  would  be  dangerous  to  do  before  there 
was  a  better  in  its  room. 

The  honourable  baronet,  too,  had  appealed,  for  the  sense 
of  the  people,  to  the  variety  of  addresses  which  were  manufac- 
turing, probably  for  the  purpose  of  flattering  the  present  ad- 
ministration. Tliese  at  least  were  conjured  up  in  such  a  man- 
ner, made  their  appearance  in  such  a  questionable  shape,  and 
owed  their  existence  to  siach  means,  that,  in  his  •  opinion^  tfa^/ 
lo  , 
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might  well  damn  a  very  strong,  but  could  never  prove  any  very 
solid  support  to  a  weak  and  tottering  administration.  Hfe 
could  ^nly  speak  of  those  places  of  the  country  which  he  knew  ; 
and  many  of  these  were  certainly  not  the  least  respectable 
in  the  kingdom.  But  in  these  all  was  hitherto  sullen  silence. 
No  one  more  patriotic  than  others  had  yet,  in  a  variety  of  the 
most  capital  counties  in  the  kingdom,  come  forward,  and  urged 
this  acceptable  measure.  In  Middlesex  his  worthy  colleague 
would  own  there  did  not  seem  any  very  active  propensity  for^ 
a  measure  thus  courtly  and  desirable.  The  artifices  used  so 
near  at  hand  were  no  inexpressive  specimens  of  those  which, 
being  at  a  greater  distance  firom  the  scene  of  action,  could 
be  the  more  perfectly  accomplished,  without  that  ridicule  and 
contempt  which  were  the  certain  concomitants  of  detection. 

He  had  also  heard  of  an  address  in  the  city  of  Westmin- 
ster, which  undoubtedly  was  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
singular  that  ever  was  carried  any  where,  or  by  any  indivi- 
duals, of  any  description.  This  would,  to  be  sure,  flourish, 
as  well  as  another  of  the  same  sort,  in  a  gazette:  but  he 
believed  his  own  colleague,  fond  as  he  seemed  to  be  of  such 
a  mode  of  collecting  the  opinion  of  the  people,  would  not 
like  to  join  the  party  who  should  present  such  an  address  at 
St.  James's.  He,  for  his  own  part,  was  astonished  that  any 
ministry  or  party  could  be  so  eager  to  retain  their  situation, 
or  so  solicitous  tor  a  confidence  they  had  forfeited,  as  to  think 
^  that  the  good  sense  of  the  p^ple  of  England  were  to  be  thus 
abused.  To  imagine  that  practices  of  this  description  would 
conciliate  the  good  opinion  of  the  public,  was  in  fact  treat- 
ing them  with  indignity  and  insult.  A  device  so  shallow 
and  barefaced  was  enough  to  ruin  the  best  cause;  and  were 
it  even  to  be  adopted  by  the  best  men,  would  also  ruin  them : 
he  trusted  the  people  of  this  country  would  not  rashly  take 
their  opinion  from  a  medium  so  grossly  and  palpably  partial. 
Indeed,  there  was  at  present  no  other  legal  way  of  learning 
what  the  general  voice  was  but  the  sense  of  the  House;  and 
)>y  that,  till  another,  a  better,  and  a  more  decisive  one  took 
place,  they  were  bound  by  the  constitution,  strictly,  firmly, 
literally,  and  uniformly  to  abide. 

Here,  then,  was  the  great  obstacle  to  that  desirable  union 
which  so  respectable  a  body  of  individuals  in  that  House  had 
so  much  at  heart.  The  right  honourable  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,-  for  no  reason  he  has  deigned  to  give,  wiH 
coitsent  to  resign  a  situation,  which  it  were  treachery  to  the 
House,  to  thft  public,  to  the  constitution,  to  admit.  The 
resolutions  of  the  House  were  opposed  to  him  as  the  minister 
of  the  crown.  Whether,  therefore,  are  these  to  be  supported 
in  opposilkmto  the  minister,  or  the  minister  in  opposition 
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to  these?  Would  such  a  competition  bear  a  questicni  in  this 
House?  He  does  hold  his  head  high  enough,  but  the  dig- 
nity of  the  House  ipust  not  yield  to  him,  nor  to  any  indi- 
vidual whatever.  What  reasons  has  he  once  condescended 
to  produce  for  his  strange,  unprecedented  conduct?  Can  he 
imagine  that  this  House  are  to  credit  his  bare  assertions,  in 
flat  opposition  to  the  most  decisive  circumstances?  Might 
it  not  be  expected  that  any  one  in  such  a  situation  would  be 
glad  to  afford  the  House  every  satis&ction  in  their  j>ower? 
Has  he  in  any  ca6e  whatever  signified  the  least  inclination  of 
this  kind  ?  And  what  construction  less  than  a  direct  insult  to 
the  dignity  of  parliament,  not  to  mention  the  feelings  of  in- 
dividuals, can  such  a  demeanour  bear? 

But  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  with  the  most  pro- 
vident attention  to  those  affairs  which  his  peculiar  obstinacy 
so  essentially  mars  and  deranges,  must  see  the  probability 
of  a  jBrm  and  efficient  administration  before  he  gave  way 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  This  very  odd  kind  of  a  rea- 
son was  easily  accounted  for  from  his  official  relation  to  the 
learned  gendeman  (Mr*  Dundas)  who  sits  with  him  on  the 
same  bench.  He,  for  one,  would  not  easily  forget  the  lan- 
guage of  that  learned  gentleman  on  an  occasion  similar  to 
the  present  in  one  sense,  though  extremely  dissimilar  in 
another.  When  his  noble  friend  in  the  blue  ribbon,  (Lord 
North,)  had  been  urged  to  retire  froiti  office,  the  learned 

Sentleman,  who  will  always  resist  such  arguments  against 
is  own  party  with  all  his  ability,  was  anxious  (o  know  among 
the  candidates  then  for  office,  who  were  most  qualified  to 
succeed;  and  this  he  urged  as  a  reason  for  the  former  mi- 
nistry keeping  their  situations,  that  those  who  had,  as  he 
thought,  an  eye  to  their  places,  were  not  in  unison  among 
themselves.  But  how  did  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
turn  that  argument?  Why,  said  ne,  are  those  on  this  side 
of  the  House  to  be  catechised,  b<scause  you  on  that  are  in- 
adequate to  your  situation  ?  An  answer  which,  if  good  then« 
must  be  good  still.  Then,  with  what  propriety  could  this 
be  assigned  as  the  ground  on  which  the  minister  keeps  his 
placeV  since  it  might  have  been  much  more  appositely  m*ged 
when  he  assumed  it  ?  Those  whom  he  succeeded  made  use 
of  no  such  language.  They  knew,  their  duty  was  obedience, 
and  they  submitted.  But  surely  if  there  can  be  any  force 
in  the  reasoning,  it  was  then  much  stronger  th^i  now.  What 
probability  had  the  right  honourable  gendeman  to  erect  a 
solid  and  permanent  ministry  against  those  who  possessed  a 
minorrty  of  this  House,  of  so  decided  and  complete  a  kind 
as  has  hardly  been  exemplified  in  our  times  ? 

He  would  not,  therefore,  ^ay  how  &t  the  precedent  might 
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go.  He  would  not  use  the  indecent  language  of  calling 
i&hy  individual  in  that  House  a  dictator.  He  trusted  par-^ 
liaraent  would  ever  prove  equal  to  its  own  protection,  espe- 
tdally  against  the  ambition  of  its  own  members.  But  he 
was  not  a  little  apprehensive,  that  this  enormous  power  might 
one  day  be  assumed  by  the  crown.  For  where  was  the  m- 
dependence  or  freedom  of  the  House,  when  once  a  ministry 
was  admitted  over  whom  they  had  no  dieck  ?  This,  in  his 
mind,  was  a  state  of  insignificance,  beneath  which  they  could 
not  be  degraded;  and  he  did  trust  they  would  not  now 
«ulfer  any  thing  whatever  to  have  this  fatal  effect  on  the 
riouse  and  the  constitution.  At  the  same  time,  though  he 
was  sincerely  of  opnion  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
meant  nothing  unconstitutional  in  his  own  favour,  his  con- 
duct went  immediately  to  put- the  crown  in  the  situation  of 
dictator  to  that  House.  It  deprived  them  of  that  controul 
over  every  branch  of  the  executive  power  which  they  were 
meant  by  the  constitution  to  have. 

'  The  motion  now  before  the  House  aimed  at  a  broad  and 
extensive  union  of  parties.  The  very  respectable  gentlemen 
with  whom  it  originated  had  this  in  contemplation  when 
they  agreed  to  put  it  to  a  vote.  He  had  stated  what  struck 
him  as  some  of  the  most  apparently  insurmountable  obsta- 
cles which  still  stood  in  the  way  of  this  desirable  event.  For 
his  part,  he  had  no  objections  to  the  men,  but  to  the  mode 
in  which  they  had  come  into  power.  This  was  the  fatal 
precedent  which  this  House  could  not  get  over,  and  which 
he,  for  one,  would  not  by  any  means,  or  on  any  considera-^ 
tion  whatever,  give  way  to.  » 

It  had  been  said  by  the  honourable  gentleman  who  se- 
conded the  motion,  that  neither  of  the  two  leaders  who  di- 
vided the  House  could  defi^nd  themselves  without  the  other. 
This  statement  of  the  &ct  he  begged  leave  to  dispute.  What- 
ever their  relative  situation  might  now  be,  while  the  con- 
stitution had  continued  uninfringed,  a  more  complete  and 
flatting  majority  had  never  accompanied  aiiy  administra- 
tion. He  would  consequently  b^  that  the  rdative  strength 
of  the  parties  might  not  be .  stated  in  their  present  unequal 
situations.  The  fair  and  only  just  way  of  comparing  them 
was,  by  attending  to  those  majorities  which  they  commanded 
in  a  similar  sif nation;  and  here  the  comparison  palpably 
halted.  This,  however,  he  did  not  mention  as  any  hindrance 
on  his  part  to  what  was  so  much  the  wish  of  the  House.  He 
never  had  at  any  time  of  his  life  dealt  in  general  proscription. 
.It  had  always  he&i  a  maxim  of  his,  that  when  the  cause  of 
animosity  ceased,  theire  should  be  an  end  of  ahimosity.  It 
was  m  thk  great  principle  he  .had  coalesced  with  his  noblo 
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friend.  He  held  it  uiunuify  and  unjust  in  an  extreme  degree 
to  insist  on  proscription  without  retrospection ;  to  oond^nn 
any  man,  and  yet  refuse  him  a  fair  triid.  Those  gentlemen 
were  consequently  consistent  with  themselves,  who,  while 
they  condemned  the  coalition,  were  still  for  calling  hi^  noble 
friend  to  an  account.  This  reasoning  would  sufficiently 
evince  how  well  prepared  he  was  even  for  a  coalescence  with 
those,  whose  present  unconstitutitoal  situation  he  could  not 
but  censure.  Many  who  now  held  offices  under  the  crown 
might  still  hold  them  in  a  manner  more  honourable  to  them- 
selves, as  well  as  more  baiefidal  to  the  public.  Among 
these,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  would  always  occupy 
a  capital  department  with  every  administration  to  whom  he 
could  attach  his  talents  and  exertions. 

Here  the  great  hinge  of  the  business  rested.  Find  some 
expedient  to  annihilate  this  difficulty,  and  he  doubted  not 
every  lesser  one  would  give  w&j.  There  were,  however, 
several  of  these,  which  some  gentIemen.on  both  sides  might 
consider  as.  not  easily  to  be  got  over.  Thdr  notions  on 
India  affairs  were  not  identically  the  same,  and  that  in- 
fluence by  which  they  had  seised  the  reins  of  gov^nment 
must  be  understood,  with  a  variety  of  other  collateral  points, 
which,  could  only  be  discussed  subsequent  to  the  resigna- 
tion of  ministers.  Gentlemen  must  not  therefore  expect, 
that  in  giving  way  to  the  union  proposed,  he  could  yield 
those  things  which  would  either  dishonour  him  or  the  House. 
He  had  gone  as  far  on  this  delicate  subject  as  he  possibly 
could  go^  and  he  hoped  no  man  would  urge  him  to  go 
further. 

Surely  the  House  could  never  forget  that  the  present  con* 
test  was  not  against  men  but  ministers  unconstitutionally 
called  into  c^ce.  It  was  this  Systematic  influence  of  an 
undue  tendency  that  he  had  ever  struggled  against,  and  which 
he  would  continue  to  struggle  against  while  he  had  a  seat  in 
that  House.  He  was  surprised  not  a  little  that  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  in  opposition  to  a  principle  so  p£ain 
and  constitutional,  should  continue  as  he  did  to  bid  defiance 
to  that  majority  in  parliament  by  which  their  decisions  were 
r^^lated,  and  without  which  no  minister  had  ever  pre- 
sumed to  look  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  face.  What 
could  be  his  object?  Did  he  imagine  that  his  own  arm 
Would  bring  salvation  to  an  empire  thus  reduced  by  a  prin- 
ciple to  which  the  behaviour  of  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man i^as  so  strong  a  confirmation?  Could  any  one  doubt 
that  his  noble  friend  would  have  been  still  in  <dke  btU  for 
ius  resolutioki  to  discountenance  every  appearance  of  that 
inflttettoa  which  was  so  perfectly  uuknowa  to  the  constituti<Hi? 
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It  ^viras  a  dark,  but  powerful  one,  so  occult  in  its  operations^ 
land  yet  so  forcible  at  the  same  time,  that  no  indivictiaal  oould 
ever  be  a  match  for  it 

Surely,  if  this  pernicious  evil  was  ever  -to  be  redressed  by  an 
individual,  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  noble  father 
ivas  equal  to  tlic  task.  He  at  least  had  more  popularity, 
more  talents,  more  success,  than  any  oth^r  minister  thin 
country  ever  had;  and  he  would  undoubtedly  have  don^ 
nmch  but  for  one  imperfection^  which  Mr.  Fox  said  he  had 
alurays  deemed  his  greatest.  He  trusted  too  much  te  his 
own  superior  abilities,  which,  transcendant  as  they  were,  wero 
completely  overcome  at  last  by  that  secret  influence  which 
Kad  since  done  so  much  mischief. 

For  his  part,  he  was  sincerely  dis]X>sed  to  the  same  object* 
Xt  had  ever,  and  he  hoped  ever  would  have,  his  cordial  ab- 
horrence.    But  he  would  never  go  on  the  Quixote  errand 
or  forlorn  hope  of  thinking  his  single  exertions  equal  to  a 
task   so  enormous.     This   had    determined   him   to   unit9 
with  all  the  forces  he  could  muster  together,  and  the  event 
proved  how  proper  his  precautions  had  been,  and  at  the 
same  time  how  inefiectual.     This  object,  while  it  continued 
in  full  force,  rendered  all  the  efforts  of  the  House,  towards 
any  reformation  in  the  constifution,  nugatory  and  abortive: 
and  it  mattered  not  much  who  were  in  or  who  were  out,, 
while  the  system  continued  so  perfect,  unbroken,  and  qpn-. 
nected  throughout.     It  was  this  baneful  system  whidi  had 
proved  so  prolific  of  calamities  to  this  country;  and  to  op« 
pose  such  a  system  with  efiect,  the  House  could  not  depart, 
from  the  spirit  it  had  assumed.     Was  it^ossible,  after  con# 
sidering  these  things  fairly  and  deliberately,  to  account  for 
the  obstinacy  of  the  minister?  What  motive  could  prevail 
with  him  thus  to  tantalize  the  public,  and  insult  that  consti- 
tution which  constituted  our  greatest  excellence  and  glory  ?• 
By  what  topics  could  the  secret  advisers  of  his  majesty  blind 
at  once  the  minds  of  master  and  servant?    How  was  it 
possible  for  them  to  find  any  thing  like  reason  in  their 
persuasions  and  importunities  on  a  point  so  obvious  and  no* 
torious?   Did  they  presume  to  tell  the  minister  that  he 
would  depart  from  his  dignity  by  acceding  to  the  wisliei 
of  the  House?  Could  he  bdieve  that  such  an  idea  would  cor- 
respond with  the  sentiments  of  the  ri^ht  honourable  gen« 
tleman,  he  should  not  think  so  highly  of  him  as  he  did.  Where 
was  the.  condescension    in  yielding  his  own  judgment  to 
theirs  ?  tn  preferring  the  collected  wisdom  of  the  House  to 
his  own  understanding?  In  his  mind,  this  would  be  payii^ 
that  deference  to  parliament,  whidb,  instead  of  lettii^  him  ^ 
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down,  would  raise  him  iu  the  opinion  of  fdl  who  had  any 
aolid  regard  for  the  constitution. 

Was  it,  then,  a  lessening  of  majesty  to  suppose  his  choice 
in  this  instance  to  have  proved  thus  abortive?  O  foolish  ad- 
visers of  their  king !  exclaimed  Mr.  Fox.'  He  whose  only 
and  most  glorious  throne  is  in  the  hearts  of  a  loyal  and  grate- 
ful people,  to  be  thus  at  variance  with  their  representatives, 
does  your  advice  peculiar  credit !  Ye  would  honour  him  with 
the  foulest  dishonour  that  ever  can  happen  to  a  sovereign ! 
We  would  make  him  respected  all  over  the  world ;  we  would 
make  him  a  blessing  to  his  subjects ;  we  would  make  his  reign 
happy  to  himself,  and  happy  to  all  who  are  interested  in  his 
prosperity;  we  would  make  him  the  glorious  and  patriotic 
monarch  of  a  ccmtented  and  pacific  nation :  but  your  coun- 
sels are  the  direct  opposite  of  all  this.  How  do  you  exhibit 
him  all  over  Europe?  Not  as  possessing  the  cordiality  of  his 
subjects,  or  in  friendship  and  amity  with  this  House,  but  as 
squabbling  and  contending  against  those  on  whom  he  depends, 
from  whom  his  supplies  originate,  and  without  whom  his  pre^ 
rogatives  are  insignificant  and  useless. 

These  things  he  had  thus  stated,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
House  might  not  be  misconstrued  and  coloured  so  as  to  abuse 
the  public,  and  give  an  appearance  to  their  actions  contrary 
to  the  truth ;  for  it  was  now  as  evident  as  language  could 
make  it,  that  it  was  not  a  contest  between  parties,  or  between 
any.  description  of  men,  but  between  that  House  and  some 
individuals  who  had  thought  themselves,  from  what  motives 
nobody  knew,  in.  a  condition  to  despise  its  resolutions  and 
its  censures.  This  was  no  private,  no  sinister  contention*  9^ 
least  on  one  side,  but  an  open  one,  iu  which  the  minister,  and 
the  constitution  were  parties.     It  could,  therefore,   be  no 

aiiestion  with  those  who  were  firm  friends  of  the  one,  whe- 
ler  they  ought  to  be  connected  with  the  other  or  not.  The 
constitution  and  secret  influence  were  at  odds,  and  the  deci- 
sion could  not  be  very  distant.  He,  for  one,  had  exerted 
himself  ever  since  he  came  into  public  life,  against  that  secret 
influence ;  and  he  would  continue  his  utmost  efforts  for  the 
annihilation  of  what  had  ever  struck  him  as  the  greatest  curse 
to  which  this  country  was  subjected. 

The  way  to  power  by  this  strange  channel  was  totally  in- 
consistent with  the  liberal  genius  of  that  freedom  which  had 
ever  been  the  glory  of  Englishmen.  On  this  system,  what 
was  a  minister  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  but  a  coun- 
sel for  the  crown,  against  the  interest  and  inclination  of  the. 
people^  whjose  power  in  the  scale  of  the  constitution  being 
thus  annihilated,  their  representatives  were  the  merest  cyphers, 
and  could  only  have  permission  to  sit  in  that  House  while  a 
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flhadow  of  their  concurrence  was  necessary  to'  the'demanda 
of  the  crown?  They  would  then  find  the  measure  of  their 
insignificance  complete;  and  the  constitution,  for  which  their 
ancestors  fought  and  bled  so  gloriously,  would  perish  by  those 
very  men  whom  they  delegat^  to  be  its  guardians. 

it  was,  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  impossible  to. recur  toa 
often  to  the  great  and  only  principle  at  issue.  He  was  coii** 
aequently  prepared  for  the  present  motion,  and  could  foresee 
that  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  would. oppose  it  only  on' 
the  ground  of  its  not  coming  home  to  their  ideas  of  influence, 
of  its  not  affording  them  any.covert  for  their  preposterous, 
conduct.  He  protested,  however,  that  it  was  not  known  to 
him  before  he  came  into  the  House,  and  that  he  most  cor«r 
dially  and  sincerely  adopted  it  irom  the  fiillest  conviction  that 
it  came  up4x>  aH  the  ideas  of  the  independent  part  of.  the 
House  on  the  subject. 

•  .  ^ 

'   The  resolution  moved  by  Mr.Grosvenor  was  agreed  to  nem. 


Mr^  Coke's  Motion  against  the  Continuance  of  thk 
PRESENT  Ministers  in  their  Ovficss. 

AS  soon  as  Mr.  Grosvenor's  motion  had  been  a^eed  to,  a  se- 
>  cond  resolution  was  moved  by  Mr.  Coke,  which  had  for  its 
object  the  reprehiension  of  Mr.  Pitt*s  refusal  to  resi^,  dec)aring, 
'*  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  the  contmuauce  of  the 
present  ministers  in  their  offices  is  an  obstacle  to  the  formation  of 
such  an  administration  as  may  enjov  the  confidence  of  this  HousOp 
and  tend  to  put  an  end  to  the  unfortunate  divisions  and  distrac- 
tions of  the  country."  This  motion  occasioned  much  debate. 
The  ground  on  which  it  was  combated  by  Mr.  Dundas  and  others, 
was  the  growing  popularity  of  the  new  administration ;  and  the 
House  was  therefore  adjured  not  to  provoke  the  people  to  go  to 
^e  foot  of  the  thronci  and  implore  the  crown  to  rescue  them  t^gm 
Its  tyranny. 

Mr.  Fox  was  happy  to  find  that  the  learned  gendemaa 
who  spoke  last»  had  of  late  become  so  attentive  to  the  senti* 
ments  of  his  constituents,  and  of  the.  elective  .body  of  this 
kingdom.  Time  was  when  he  had  asserted  that  the  voice  of 
the  people  was  no  where  to  be  heard  but  within  those.waUs; 
aid  that  was  ihd  period  when' the  table  was  loaded  with  peti^ 
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Uoni  to  the  House  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  al 
diit  time  that  the  learned  gentleman  had  jinsulted  the  dignity 
of  his  constituentB  and  of  tne  nation,  by  asserting  the  dignity 
and  the  ond^ndence  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Now  a 
different  mode  of  reasoning  suits  him  better,"  and  he  has 
adopted  it  But  where  ii  that  popularity  oi  the  present  ad- 
ministration on  which  the  noble  lord  rests?  Upon  what  evi- 
dences does  it  stand  ?  If  this  point  is  so  fixed,  why  are  not 
ike  proo&  of  it  more  obvious  and  decided?  Why  do  not 
gentlemen  call  meetings,  muster  the  friends  and  partizans 
o£  ministry,  and  carry  their  addresses  to  the  throne?  Till 
tills  is  done^  till  the  fact  is  proved,  I  for  one  will  question  its 
truth. 

But  though  the  popularity  of  the  present  administration  is 
not  ascertained,  yet  I  will  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  there  is 
an  intention  in  ministers  to  establish  themsdves  <m  a  founda- 
tion unfriendly  to  the  constitutional  privileges  of  this  House. 
They^urt  the  affection  of  the  people,  ami  on  this  founda- 
tion they  wish  to  support  themselves  in  oppdisition  to  the  re* 
peated  resolutions  of  this  House.  Is  not  this  declaring  them- 
selves independent  of  parliament?  Is  not  this  separating  the 
House  of  Commons  from  its  constituents,  annihilating  our 
importance,  and  avowedly  erecting  a  monarchy  on  the  basis 
of  an  affected  popularity,  independent  of  and  uncontrolable 
by  parliament  ?  '  Such  a  scheme  I  can  view  under  no  other 
aspect  but  as  a  sj^tem  of  the  basest  tyranny,  and  calculated 
^  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  the  liberties  of  the  country. 

Such  a  system  of  despotism  is,  indeed,  the  most  likely  to 
originate  in  men  who  carry  on  their  schemes  by  the  machi* 
]iations  of  dark  intrigi3^e,  of  men  who  have  stabbed  the  con- 
stitution, by  means  of  a  secret  influence  in  one  department 
of  government,  and  are  now  prepared  to  perpetrate  simSar 
assassinations,  by  methods  of  the  basest  corruption,  in  ano« 
ther.  I  hope,  however,  that  members  will  attend  to  these 
designs  of  ministers,  masked  under  the  most  dangerous  and 
imposing  appearances,  and  that  they  will  rescue  the  coun« 
try  from  the  hands  of  those  who  are  only  distinguished  by  the 
wtiness  of  their  political  intrigue,  and  their  violations  of 
the  privileges  of  the  House.  I  hc^e  that  such  ministers  vrill 
finally  see  the  danger  of  their  situation,  and  that  this  House 
will  no  longer  suffer  itself  to  be  insulted  by  its  own  mode- 
ration. 

The  learned  gentleman  has  declaimed  on  a  topic  often 
touched  on,  namely,  that  there  is  no  charge  against  the  pre- 
sent administration.  But  has  not  the  House  condemned 
them  on  a  ground  whidi  is  decided,  which  they  have  not  had 
f&e  tfihmtery  to  deny?  If  this  accusation  is  not  true,  why  fb 
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not  gKenilemeii  come  forward  end  disown  it?  In  mch  fiitn»- 

tions   silence  is  surely  the  most  damning  part  of  guilty  and 

better  than  a  thousand  witnesses*     The  learned  gentleman 

wishes  to  deter  members  from  votix:^  on  the  present  occasion^ 

who  have  voted  for  the  adoption  of  the  last  resolution  of  the 

House.     lie  asserts,  that  the  present  motion  has  a  tendengr 

to  destroy  unanimity,  and  to  prevent  a  junction  of  parties. 

But  does  he  reflect,  that  by  refusing  to  listen  to  its  calls, 

ministers  more  effectually  frustrate  the  intentions  and  the  de* 

sires  of  parliament?  They  defy  the  decisions  of  the  House; 

and  it  is  they,  and  they  alone,   who  open  those  lM*eache8 

which  at  present  prevent  tlie  union  that  is  so  ardently  desired* 

Whilst  a  motion,  therefore^  of  the  nature  of  that  on  the  table 

is  absolutely  expedient,  I  wish  that  the  world  may  know  who 

the  persons  are  who  have  rendered  it  necessary. 

The  pnqposition  before  the  House  is  no  abstract  maxim, 
separate  £rom  its  former  resolutions.     It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
connected  with,  and  is  a  consequence  of  them.    Thos^  there- 
fore^ who  have  voted  for  the  one^  are  bound  and  engaged  tp 
vote  for  the  other ;  and  those  who  separate  their  assent  to  the 
on^  after  having  given  their  concurrence  to  the  other,  sell 
and  betray  the  digni^,  the  honour,  and  the  reputation  of  the 
House.     It  is  a  maxim  in  all  well-regulated  governments, 
tlmt  a  period  should  be  put  as  soon  as  possible  to  civil  dis- 
tractions.    But  how  are  the  distractions  of  the  present  times 
to  be  remedied  ?  A  middle  way  of  accommodation  has  been 
desired.     I  know  no  middle  way  of  accommodation  but  this, 
that  ministers  descend  from  their  situation,  that  they  resign 
their  offices,  and  cease  any  longer  to  defy  the  maxims  of  their 
ancestors,  and  insult  die  dignity  of  die  House.     I  wish,  how- 
ever, at  a  crisis  of  so  much  consequence^  when  tlie  reputation 
of  the  House,  and  the  interest  of  the  country  is  at  stake,  that 
no  rash  measure  may  be  adopted,  that  we  may  pause  over 
every  step  in  our  procedure^  and  that  we  may  adopt,  with 
proper  solemnity,  uiose  measures  which  must  finally  restbre 
the  insulted  honoiur  of  the  House.    A  good  deal  has  been 
said  respecting  the  prerogative  of  majesty  to  cbuse  its  minis-^ 
ters.     The  same  observation  is,  however,  applicable  to  this 
exertion  of  privilege  as  to  every  other  of  a  similar  naturew 
The  crown  has  an  excluibive  right  to  make  peace  or  war;  but 
though  it  is  invested  with  this  privilege,  would  it  be  safe  to 
exercise    it   without   consulting  parliament?   I   am  sure  it 
would  not;  and  I  am  equailv  satisfied  that  the  prerogative 
in  the  election  of  ministers  m  opposition  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  is  a  measure  as  unsafe,  as  unwarranted,  and  at. 
unjustifiable.     Reasons  have  been  alleged  by  the  ri{rht  ho- 
nourable gentleBoan  over  the  way  for  ma  riotantioii  <f  place. 
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These  pretences,  howeyer,  I  must  consider  as  nugatory  and 
trifling.     The  right  honourable  gentleman  asks  if  mis  motion 
is  to  be  followed  by  an  address  r  This  question  I  will  answer 
by  asking  another;  namely,  What  will  be  the  consequences 
of  the  present  resolution  on  the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
conduct?  The  sacrifice  which  the  House  requires  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  is  not  so  humiliating  as  what  he  de- 
mands of  the  House.     He  complains  of  the  distraction  and 
anarchy  which  prevail  in  the  country;  but  let  me  ask  him, 
who  is  the  cause  of  these  calamities  r  Can  an  administration 
act  with  yigour  without  the  confidence  of  the  House?  Is  not 
his  obstinacy,  then,  in  retaining  his  place  in  defiance  of  'Par- 
liament, the  cause  of  those  evils  of  which  he  so  pathetically 
complains?  Attacks  have  been  made  on  my  popularity.     My 
invasion  of  chartered  rights  has  been  held  up  as  a  stalking 
horse  to  the  public.     I  have  been  charged  with  ambition. 
But  on  what  grounds  have  these  accusations  been  established? 
Have  I  ever  set  myself  in  defiance  to  this  House?    Have' I 
ever  sought  power  through  ^the  means  of  base  corruption,  or 
dark  intrigue?  No:  my  ambition  has  ever  raised  me  above 
such  modes  of  preferment     I  have  never  sacrificed  my  prin- 
ciples to  popularity,  or  to  my  ambition.     I  have  ever  acted 
openly  and  fairly.     I  would  rather  be  rgected,  reprobated, 
and  proscribed;   I  would  rather  be  an  outcast  of  m«i  in 
power,  and  the  follower  of  the  most  insignificant  minority, 
than  prostitute  myself  into  the  character  of  a  mean  tool  of 
secret  influence.     I  call,  therefore,  on  the  country  gentlemen 
to  stand  aloof  fi*om  a  ministry  who  have  established  themselves 
in  power  by  means  so  unconstitutional  and  destructive. 

Mr.  Pitt  threw  himself  on  the  candour  and  justice  of  the  House : 
but  declared  firmly,  that  he  would  not  by  any  managements  be 
induced  to  resign.  To  march  out  of  his  post  with  a  halter  about 
bis  neck,  change  his  armour,  and  meanly  beg  to  be  readmitted, 
and  considered  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army  of  the  enemy,  was  an 
humiliation  to  which  he  would  never  submit.  Some  of  die  {mem- 
bers, who  still  continued  their  endeavours  to  effect  a  coaution, 
wished  the  previous  question  to  be  put  on  the  motion,  with  a  .view 
to  try  whetner  the  House  would  consent  to  rescind  the  votes  of 
censure  tliev  had.  before  nassed,  as  a  matter  of  accommodation ; 
dedarinff,  if  this  was  not  none,  tiiey  should  consider  themsjelves 
as  bound  to  support  the  present  question :  that  those  resolutions 
and  the  present  administration  ought  not  to  stand  together ;  that 
the  authority  of  the  House  must  be  supported,  and  that  the  pride 
of  an  individual  ought  not  to  stand  in  uie  way  of  it.  On  the  divi- 
inon  the  numbers  ^ere, 

^  Tellers.  Tellers. 

^         OLord  Maitlandl  ^^^     ^r  •  .  f  Mr.  Steele  1 

T"s  (Mr.  Byng        }  «3~NoBS  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^.^^^   ,04. 

So  il  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 
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RsSOJC^tTTION     OF    THE     St*  AxBAN's    AsSOCIATZOK    AOAIKST 

TS£  Exclusion  of  either  Party  in  forming  a  New 
Ministry. 

February  It. 

THIS  day  Mr.  Hussey  took  occasion  to  observe,  that  he  sincere* 
ly  trusted  Mr.  Pitt  would  not  let  any  obstacle  which  he  had 
power  to  remove,  st^nd  in  the  way  of  an  efficient  and  united  adminis-*^ 
tration.  He  hoped  the  same  complying  and  accommodating  disposi- 
tion from  Mr.  Fox.  Much  and  laudably  as  a  very  respectable  body  of 
that  House  had  laboured  to  effect  this  object,  it  was  still  at  a  dis- 
tance.    He  most  ardently  wished  gentlemen  on  both  sides  would, 
by  suqh  concessions  as  they  could  make,  cordially  and  manfully 
give  way,  not  to  each  other  ^only,  but  to  the  calls  and  exigencies, 
of  their  country ;  which,  while  they  were  contending,  felt^he  con- 
sequences to  its  vitals.     An  honourable  gentleman  m  his  eye,  who 
filled  the  chair  in  the  meeting  to  which  he  alluded,  would,  he  trust- 
ed, read  to  the  House  the  Resolution  to  which  they  had  that  day 
come ;  and  he  wished  the  House  might  seriously  attend  to  it^ 
Upon  this  Mr.  Charles  Marsham  expressed  what  bethought  to  be 
the  unanimous  sense  of  the  gentlemen  who  met  at  the  St.  Alban's. 
They  were  earnest  in  desiring  a  union  of  all  the  virtues  and  abilities* 
which  the  country  possessed,  in  order  to  effect  something  like  an.' 
adequate  remedy  against  the  various  evils  under  which  it  laboured.* 
No  man  had  a  higher  idea  of  both  the  two  ri^t  honourable  gentle- 
men opposite  to  each  other  than  he  had.    Their  principles,  their 
virtues,  and  their  abilities  were  in  his  opinion  great,  and  might  do 
honour  to  any  government  in  which  thejr  could  cordially  unite* 
This  was  the  government  in  which  the  wishes,  he  trusted,  of  the 
whole  House,  the  whole  nation,  and  every  one  who  entertained 
any  regard  for  the^constitution  most  undoubtedly  centered ;  and  to 
such  an  idea  all  the  resolutions  which  the  meeting  at  the  St.  Alban's 
had  yet  formed  were  directed ;  and  none  more  than  the  last.  .  He. 
then  read  the  Resolution,  which  was  to  this  effect:  "  That  an  ad- 
ministration,  founded  on  the  total  exclusion  of  the  members  of  tho 
last,  or  of  the  present  administration,  would  be  inadequate  to  the 
cxigenciesof  the  public  affairs." 

Mr.  Fox  rose  visibly  impressed  with  the  same  ideas  which 
had  been  urged  by  the  former  speakers  concerning  a  general 
and  substantial  union  of  parties.  The  desire,  in  his  opinion, 
which  went  to  this  capital  object,  was  as  laudable  as  it  was 
general,  and  what  little  countenance  it  could  derive  from  him, 
ne  would  give  it  openly,  completely,  and  unequivocally.  It 
was  obvious  there  could,  at  least  on  his  part,  be  no  personal 
animosity  or  spleen  which  might  be  thought  operating  to  that 
rff^ct  ixj  the  least    He  had  been  generally,  and  especially  of 
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late,  rather  too  apt  to  give  Way  where  any  thing  like  person- 
alities subsisted;  and  he  trusted  it  would  not  be  imagined  his 
mind  could  be  less  yieldlnff,  where  there  nerer  was  nor  ever 
could  be  any  aucb  thing*  K  tho^e  were,  and  those  of  a  more 
palpable  and  irreconcUeable  nature  than  any  thing  he  coald 
imaguiey  this  was  not  a  tima  to  cherish  or  indulge  them :  duty 
to  the  community  at  large^  demanded  every  sacrifice  which  a 
man  of  honour  and  of  principle  could  possibly  make.  This 
was  not  a  period  that  admitted  of  any  adjustment  that  related 
to  the  little  punctilios  of  personal  importance,  and  he  trusted 
every  public  man,  who  seriously  felt  the  increasing  pressure  of 
public  aflaiTSj  would  think  as  he  did. 

He  would  not  now  insist  on  the  various  necessities  which 
urged  from  every  quarter  some  decisive  and  immediate  remedy. 
The  news  which  had  so  lately  arrived  of  a  final  adjustment 
between  the  Empress  of  Russia  and  the  Porte  was  an  object  of 
great  consequence.  He  would  not  discuss  at  this  time  the 
poUcy  which  he  foresaw  it  might  produce ;  but  it  required  no 

Seat  discernment  to  see  that  it  would  go  a  great  way  towards 
ing  the  consequence  of  this  country  in  the  scale  of  Europe. 
Our  connection  with  foreign  courts  consequently  held  forth  a 
most  important  object  of  political  attention  to  us,  which  re- 
quired a  management  to  which  the  confidence  of  that  House 
was  essential ;  and  whiQh,  according  as  we  acquitted  oursdves, 
might  be  productive  of  the  most  pernicious  consequences. 
The  very  report  which  had  been  just  made  from  the  committee 
on  the  frauds  in  the  revenue,  demanded  an  immediate  and  an 
effectual  attention.  If  two  millions  of  money  could  be  saved 
to  the  revenue,  it  became  a  question  why  it  had  not  been 
saved  ?  The  modes  by  which  frauds  to  such  a  large  amount 
had  been  practised  were  various,  and  must  have  operated  on 
the  public  to  a  great  extent,  and  with  some  degree  of  advan- 
tage. Wherever,  and  on  whomever  this  money  might  be  re- 
covered, a  burden  Hew  and  extraordinary  must  unavoidably 
be  laid.  The  reform  meditated  must  affect  certain  .parts  of 
the  country.  However  necessary  that  reform  might  be,  those 
parts  could  hardly  be  supposed  to  acquiesce  in  it  cordially. 
How,  then,  could  it  be  effected  ?  How  could  the  regulations 
on  which  its  efficacy  and  success  depended,  be  executed  with- 
out a  government  acting  with  the  consent  and  sanction  of  that 
House  as  well  as  the  crown?  He  trusted  gentlemen  would  at- 
tend to  these  circumstances;  the  credit  of  the  country  called 
for  every  species  of  support  which  could  be  given  it  This 
would  inevitably  occasion  new  taxes  to  a  very  unprecedented 
extent.  He,  for  one,  saw  np  other  prospect  of  relief  than  by 
such  impositions  as  would  infallibly  produce  it  What  ad- 
ministratioi^  destitute  of  the  confidence  md  support  of  parlia- 


ment,  could  eSect  such  an  object  ?  The  tinp<^tilaiity  attending 
such  measures  as  could  no  longer  be  withheld  in  consistency 
with  public  safety^  would  destroy  the  most  able,  active,  and  in^- 
diistrious  ministry  this  country  ever  saw,  without  a  very  gneat 
majority  of  that  House  at  its  back* 

IThese  particulars,  and  a^^eat  variety  of  others,  he  stated 
w'ith  no  other  view  in  the  world  than  to  urge  the  necessity  of 
an  immediate  union  of  parties*     He,  for  his  own  part,  saw  no 
personal  objection  on  either  side,  and  he  trusted  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  saw  none.     The  House  seemed  so  ge* 
nerally  interested,  and  in  some  measure  agreed  in  the  idea  cf 
a  coalition,  that  he  thought  them  entitled  to  as  full  an  explana» 
tion  on  that  head  as  he  was  able  to  give  them.     He  paid  many 
compliments  to  the  ri^ht  honourable  gentleman's  abHities* 
He  respected  what  he  had  always  understood  to  be*fais  politi- 
cal principles.     None  of  these  did  any  one  whom  he  had  con* 
suited  wish  him  to  renounce.    The  union  he  wished  to  see  take 
place  was  an  union  of  principle,  and  he  should  not  be  the  more 
«ure  of  any  man's  principles  from  his  readiness  to  appear  im- 
plicit in  the  adoption  of  his.     There  could  in  hi3  apprehen- 
sion be  no  personal  contention  between  the  right  honourable 
gendanan  and  himself.     Whatever  might  have  occurred  in  the 
heat  <^  debate^  he  trustedlhey  were  both  alike  sensible,  meant 
nothing  personalty  disrespectnil  on  either  side.    It  was  obvious 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  was  not  slavishly  attached  to 
the  emoluments  of  o£Sce;  he  never  thought  he  was,  and  he  re- 
joiced that  a  late  instance  had  so  fuUy  evinced  that  he  was  not* 
He  trusted  the  House  would  also  give  him  some  credit  on  that 
score.     No  action  of  his  life  could  be  brought  up,  which  in 
the  least  would  fasten  any  very  interested  charge  against  him. 
So  far  their  dispositions  were  not  dissimilar.     What  was  the 
right  honourable  gentleman's  ambition?  Was  it  not  glory? 
A  reputation  grafted  on  the  advantage  which  he  trusted  the 
country  mi^t  one  day  reap  from  his  exertions  in  her  service. 
A  nobler,  a  more  magnanimous  piEussion  he  would  say  never 
fired  the  human  breast;  and  whoever  was  not  animated  by 
such  a  principle,  did  not,  in  his  opinion,  deserve  any  share  in 
the  public  confidence;  was  no  proper  object  of  popular  appro- 
bation ;  was  not  an  eligible  candidate  for  the  attention  and 
applause  of  Englishmen. 

Here,  also,  he  was  not  without  hopes  he  should  be  permit^ 
ted  to  put  in  his  claim  for  some  degree  of  confidence  on  the 
same  principle.  He  protested  that  every  other  considerattion 
•  was  in  his  opinion  trivial  and  of  no  weight;  that  no  sacrifice 
was  too  great  to  be  offered  at  such  a  shrine;  and  that  he 
would  go  any  lengths  with  any  man  who  would  shake  hands 
^th  him  in  this  truly  glorious,  truly  patriotic,  and  truly  con- 
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ttitotional  ground;  and  he' wais  ready  to  own,  that  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  had  alwava  appeared  to  him  as 
aiming  at  the  same  great  and  desirable  object  As  on  this 
subject,  however,  he  wished  to  conceal  nothing,  he  would  say 
the  only  suspicion  he  entertained,  and  which  had  originated 
in  the  mode  by  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  obtain- 
ed and  kept  possession  of  power,  was,  that  he  entertained  an 
opinion  that  the  crown  might  appoint  a  ministry,  and  persist 
in  supporting  them,  who  had  not  the  confidence  of  the  House. 
He  wished  he  might  find  the  suspicion  ill  founded,  but  he 
dreaded  to  find  it  true;  for  then  an  union  on  such  a  principle 
was  impossible.  It  went  to  deprive  this  country  of  an  execu- 
tive govemmept,  in  which  the  people  had  any  concern,  over 
which  they  could  exercise  any  controul*  All  the  instances  of 
voting  money  was  on  a  principle  of  confidence*  The  minister's 
influence  in  the  House  depended  op  what  confidence  they  had 
in  him;  he  was  their  trustee;  to  them  he  was  responsible  fiir 
every  article  of  public  expenditure*  The  very  estimates  to 
to  be  considered  that  night  were  instances  of  the  same  princi- 
ple in  the  constitution;  and  every  sum  of  money  voted  for  the 
ordnance,  was  voted  by  gentlemen  incapable  of  judging  for 
themselves  whether  those  sums  were  properly  applied  or  not ; 
but  in  confidence  that  Lord  Townshend,  the  Dukeof  Richmond, 
or  any  other  whose  province  it  was  to  direct  the  business  of 
that  very  important  department,  were  competent  to  pronounce 
on  the  ntness  of  the  objects  for  which  this  money  would  be 
applied. 

He  did  not  well  apprehend  where  the  difference  between 
the  right  honourable  g^tleman  and  himself,  in  respect  to 
measures,  could  lie*  That  concemin|(  their  several  plans 
for  the  government  of  India,  though  decided  already  by  the 
House,  ne  was  still  willing  to  accommodate  as  &r  as  pos- 
sible. His  bill,  he  thought  at  the  same  time,  would  be  a 
loser  by  the  new  modifications  to  which  he  was  willing  to 
submit  it;  but  he  would  gladly  have  it  possessed  of  as  much 
public  confidence  as  possible.  He  was  therefore  happy  to 
assure  the  House,  that  whatever  seemed  most  objectionable 
with  regard  especially. to  patronage,  would  at  least  in  a  great 
measure  be  removed.  Few  exception's  on  this  very  material 
point  at  least,  would,  he  persuaded  himself,  remain,  in  con- 
sequoice  of  the  plan  which  he  had  n6w  under  contemplation; 
but  notwithstanding  this,  should  any  discordance  of  opinion  < 
still  continue  on  that  head,  he  saw  no  impropriety  in  sub- 
mitting even  that  to  the  discussion  of  parliament. 

The  only  obstacle,  then,  which  still  remained,  was  the 
present  situation  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman.  He 
declared  the  personal  attentions  or  situation  ofibis  noble  firiend 
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( Lord  North)  would  prove  none.     But  there  coilld  be  no 
cordial,  no  firm  or  efficient  union,  till  jthe  right  honourable 
gentleman  and  his  party  submitted  to  the  constitution  of  the 
country.     The  expedient  referred  to  in  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land's letter  was,  that  they  should  cease  to  be  the  ministers 
of  this  country,  but  continue  to  support  the  etiquette  of  <)ffice 
till   a  proper  arrangement  could  be  made.     He  declared, 
however,  that,  as  a  man  of  honour,  he  saw  no  other  hin- 
drance to  the  union  which  had  been  urged  than,  that  now 
stated;  that  he  could  not  treat  with  men  while  they  refused 
to  treat  on  constitutional  grounds;  that  he  meant  only  to 
support  the  constitutional  consequence  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  that  a  negociation  which  admitted  a  precedent  so 
destructive  of  it,  was  inconsistent  with  his  personal  honour^ 
and  with  his  duty  to  his  country. 

Mr.  Pitt  declared,  that,  for  the  reasonsr  already  given  bv  him, 
he  could  not  recede  from  his  former  determination.    He  allowed, 
that  no  minister  could  in  fact  continue  long  in  office  who  did  not 
possess  the  confidence  ff  that  House ;  but  he  denied  that  there 
were  any  constitutional  means  to  force  him  to  resign.    The  pro- 
per method  of  effecting  his  removal  was  by  an  address  to  the 
crown ;  till  in  consequence  of  such  a  measure,  the  king  should 
think  proper  to  remove  him  fVom  his  office,  he  held  it  neither 
illegal  nor  unconstitutional  to  retain  it.    With  regard  to  other 
and  subordinate  considerations,  he  confessed  that  there  might  be 
persons  with  whom  he  could  not  possibly  bring  himself  to  act, 
without  forfeiting  that  character  of  constancy  which  other  gen- 
tlemen he  thought  had  too  much  undervalued.    If  such  persons 
there  were,  and  they  would  consent  to  sacrifice  their  views,  and 
to  remove  themselves  out  of  the  way  of  union,  he  thought  they 
would  do  themselves  honour,  and  merit  the  thanks  of  their  coun* 
try.     These  allusions  called  up  Lord  North,  to  whom  they  were 
manifestly  pointed.    He  said,  that  though  he  .did  not  feel  in'him- 
self  the  least  disposition  to  gratify  the  caprice  or  the  unjust  pre* 
judices  of  any  individual,  yet  what  he  should  be  unwilling  to  do 
for  the  right  honourable  minister,  he  was  willing  and  ready- to  do 
for  his  country.    That  if  his  pretensions  should  be  deemed  any 
obstacle  to  an  union,  he  should  rejoice  in  removing  it;  but  he 
apprehended  that  not  himself,  but  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
stood  in  the  way  of  union,  since  it  appeared  that  nothing  was  now 
wanting  for  that  salutary  end,  but  that  the  right  honourable  gen-' 
tleman  should  pay  a  just  and  dutiful  respect  to  the  resolutions  of 
thbt  House  by  retiring  from  a  situation  which  he  both  obtained 
and  held  on  principles  they  had  repeatedly  condemned.  —  The 
highest  applauses  were  bestowed  on  Lord  North  for  his  noble  and 
disinterested  conduct,  particularly  by  the  leaders  of  the  St.  Al* 
ban^s  assembly,  who  called  loudlv  on  Mr.  Pitt,  but  in  vain,  to 
yidd  to  the  pressing  exigencies  of  his  country.    Notwithstanding 
Uie  discouraging  circumstances  which  appeared  in  the  above  de- 
VOL.  XI.  c  c 
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bate,  the  *a880ciatedmember»  still  continued  their  endeavours  to 
effect  an  union.     They  returned  their  unanimous  thanks  to  Lord 
North  and  Mr.  Fox  for  their  open,  candid,  and  manly  declara- 
tions of  their  willingness  to  conciliate  the  differences  subsisting 
between  the  contending  parties^  and  an  expedient  was  at  l^igth 
suggested,  which,  without  any  concession  of  principle  on  either 
side,  but  only  a  concession  of  mode,  it  was  hoped  might  lead  to 
.  an  amicable  negociation:  this  was,  that  the  Duke  of  Portland 
should  be  requested  by  the  king  to  have  a  conference  with  Mr. 
Pitt  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  new  administration.     This  pro* 
position  was  acceded  to ;  and  a  message  was  accordingly  sent  bj 
Mr.  Pitt  to  the  duke,  in  which  he  acquainted  him,  that  he  was 
commanded  to  sisnify  to  him  "  his  majesty's  earnest  desire,  that 
his  grace  should  have  a  personal  conference  with  Mr.  Pitt^  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  new  administration  on  a  wide  basis,  and 
on  fair  and  equal  terms.'*    This  message  was  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  the  Duke  of  Portland  as  to  the  mode  proposed,  but  he  wished 
to  have  the  terms  of  the  message^ perfectly  understood  between 
him  and  Mr.  Pitt  previous  to  the  conference.    The  word  "  fair," 
he  had  no  objection  to ;  it  was  a  general  term,  and  they  might,  io 
framing  the  arrangement,  mutually  discuss,  what  each  considered 
to  be  fair :  but  the  word  **  equal,"  was  a  limited  and  specific  term« 
and  therefore  he  wished  to  know  from  Mr.  Pitt  to  what  particular 
object  it  was  intended-to  be  applied.    It  seemed  to  promise  slen- 
der hopes  of  a  real  union,  and.  had  the  appearance  of  forming  an 
arrangement  more  on  the  idea  of  having  equal  numbers  of  each 
party  in  the  cabinet,  than  on  mutual  confidence  and  unity  of  prin- 
ciples.   Mr.  Pitt  replied,  that  the  word  objected  to  would  be  best 
explained  at  their  conference,  and  declined  all  further  preliminary 
discussions.  *  Two  other  proposals  were  offered  by  the  Duke  of 
Portland ;  the  first,  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  construe  the 
message  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  imply  a  virtual  resignation :  the  second, 
that  he  might  receive  his  majesty's  commands  relative  to  the  con- 
ference from  the  sovereign  in  person:  but  they  were  both  re- 
fused. •^*- Thus  ended  all  hopes  of  a  coalition  of  parties;  and  the 
meetuig  at  the  St.  Alban's  closed  their  efforts  with  decliuring,  '^  that 
they  heard,  with  infinite  concern,  that  all  further  progress  towards 
an  union  was  prevented  by  a  doubt  respecting  a  single  word;  and 
that  they  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  no  dis- 
honourable step  in  either  of  the  gentlemen  to  give  way,  and  might 
be  highly  advantageous  to  the  public  welfare.'' 
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Yhb  King's  Refusal  to  dismiss  His  Ministers,  —  Post* 
fonehent  of  the  supplies. 

Febnuxty  i8. 

ON  the  order  df  the  day  being  read  for  receiving  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  supply,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox  rose  to* 
gather,  which  occasioned  a  moment's  contention  in  the  House^ 
but  the  latter  giving  way,  the  former  stated,  that  he  only  desired 
to  say  very  shortly  what  the  situation  of  ministers  was  previous  to 
the  question  now  to  be  agitated.  He  then  declared,  that  his  ma** 
jesty  had  not  yet,  in  compliance  wit^  the  resolutions  of  die  House^ 
thought  proper  to  dismiss  his  present  ministers ;  and  that  his  ma- 
jesty^s  ministers  had  not  resigned.  This  much  he  thoue;ht  neces- 
sary to  say,  prior  to  any  discussion  on  the  subject  of  supplies. 
Upon  this, 

Mr.  Fox  rose.     He  said  he  had  heard  the  declaration  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  with,  the  greatest  astonish- 
ment and  concern.     It  was,  in  his  opinion,  such  language  as 
this  House  had  never  heard  since  the  Revolution,  or,  how- 
ever, he  might  say  since  the  Accession.     What  was  it  but  a 
flat  and  peremptory  negative  to  the  sentiments  and  wishes  of 
his  majesty's  faithful  commons,  who,  ardently  desirous  of  the 
public  welfare,  and  the  honour  of  every  branch  of  the  legis-> 
laturc^  hsLd  taken  the  most  cautious  and  delicate  means  in 
their  p6w;er,  not  only  of  preventing  every  thing  like^a  breach| 
but  even  of  closing  the  wound  when  made?  In  what  situation, 
then,  did  the  House  of  Commons  stand  ?  To  what  a  degree  of 
insignificance  were  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  the 
peopled  themselves,  reduced  by  this  expedient?  Could  it  be 
said  that  they  had  any  longer  the  least  influence  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country?  He  would  answer  boldly  and  to  the 
point     In  his  opinion  the  matter  was  nearly  at  a  crisis. 
Was  not  this  the  first  answer  of  the  sort  that  ever  had  been 
received  by  the  House  firom  a  Prince  of  the  Brunswick  line? 
A  prince  vwho  was  bom  and  bred  among  a  people  who  had 
long  adored  his  personal  and  domestic  virtues,  to  whom  all 
the  nation  looked  with  pleasure  and  confidence,  whose  an<- 
cestors  had  laid  them  under  the  highest  obligations,  and  from 
the  qualities  and  vjrtues  of  whose  progeny  tney  had  the  most 
sanguine  expectations;  that  he  should  have  been  jthe  first  to 
treat  their  humble  and  respectful  representation  with  so  little 
ceremony  as  a  direct  pOj^tive;  language  would  not  hear  him 
out  in  stating  the  sentiments  which  a  conduct  so  new  and 
txtraordingry  undoubtedly"  impressed  on-  his  mind  1  Would 
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nny  member  of  the  House  pretend  to  say,  that  the  present 
had  any  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  country,  except  in  such 
times  as  one  would  wish,  during  the  present  contest,   if  pos- 
sible, to  forget?   Was  there  not  then  actually  existing,  a 
variance  between  the   House  of  Commons  and  the   other 
branches  of  the  legislature  ?  Was  the  messi^e  now  delivered 
of  a  pacific  or  conciliatory  tendency  ?  Ougbt  not  every  spe- 
cies of  conduct,  as  things  were  now  circumstanced,   to  have 
been  as  soft  and  accommodating  as  possible?  Was  it  friendly 
to  the  liberties  of  this  country,  the  constitutional  importance 
of  the  people^  or  the  consequence  of  their  representatives  in 
parliament^  to  have  answeral  their. wishes  in  a  manner  so 
very  unsatisfactory?  Gentlemen  in  private  hfe  r^arded  each 
other  with  so  much  respect  and  delicacy,  as  never,  but  in 
cases  which  could  admit  of  no  palliative,  to  contradict  each 
other^s  desires.  It  was  this  mutual  deference  and  complaisance 
which  constituted  the  beauty  as  well  as  utility  of  social  in- 
tercourse :  and  the  powers  which  entered  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  country  were  actuated  and  kept  alive  by  the  con- 
stant and  happy  application  of  this  great  principle.     Har- 
mony rendered  all  the  branches  of  the  British  legislature  one, 
and  rendered  its  operations  effectual  and  iSonsistent.     But  he 
would  ask,  what  tendency  his  majesty's  message  had  to  pro- 
duce that  cordiality  and  union,  which  constituted  the  vital 
spring  of  the  Briti^  government?  Had  not  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  almost  from  time  immemorial,  governed 
this  country  ?  Was  it  not  a  confidence  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons t}iat  gave  energy  and  effect  to  every  administration  ? 
\V^as  it  not  tlie  countenance  and  concurrence  of  the  House 
of  Conmions  which  gave  popularity  and  stability  to  the  throne? 
Was  it  not  in  clashing  with  this  radicaKand  primary  prin- 
ciple; that  so  many  calamities  had  happened  in  some  of  the 
reigns  prior  to  the  Revolution?  Was  it  not  to  the  influence 
of  this  prindple  that  we  owed  all  the  glorious  and  memorable 
things  that  had  been  achieved  during  the  war  before.last? 
What  could  be  the  reason  for  relinquishing  a  principle,  which, 
ever  sim^  its  prevalence,   had  been  marked  with  the  most 
iftriking  advantages? 

_  Now,  however,  was,  it  seemed,  the  sera  fixed  on  for  go- 
verning this  country  by  other  principles,  without  a  House  of 
Commons,  and  independent  of  the  people*  But  were  the 
provisions  so  well  established  by  the  wisdom  and  experience 
of  our  forefathers  to  be  set  aside,  and  dismissed  from  the 
abstractions  and  theories  of  innovators,  on  a  system  which 
j^ad  stood  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  ages?  He  trusted 
tiie  firmness,  the  magnanimity  of  that  virtuous  and  respec- 
table majority,  tt^ho  had  gone  so  far  and  done  so  much, 
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would  not  desert  tfaem  on  this  critical  arid  tryiiiff  .occasion* 
He  trusted  they  would  fece  the  difficulties  they  ^ad  tc^en*- 
counter,   with  resolution  and  dignity.     They  were  in  cir- 
cumstances m  which  no  House  of  Commons  had  been  for 
many  years ;  and  as  every  thing  about  them  must  consequently 
bear  a  new  aspect,  their  present  duty  was  ddiberation  ana 
attention.     There  was  evident  danger  in  every  step;  and 
it  became  them  to  think  once  and  again  bdbre  they  acted; 
Now  was  the  time  to  make  a  pause ;  and  he  trusted  it  would 
be  a  solemn  and  decisive  one.     The  subject  which  demanded 
their    consideration  was    unquestionably   one   of  the   mohjt 
serious  and  important  that  ever  had,  or  ever  couki  demand 
their  consideration.     It  was  neither  less  nor  more  than  what 
it  became  them  to  do  under  a  circumstance  so  novel  and 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  a  free  parliament,   as  to 
destroy  their  consequence  for  ever,  unless  some  method  was 
devised  by  which  their  honour  and  independence  could  be 
saved.     No  man  could  say  this  was  not  an  object  o£  great 
inoment;  or  if  any  man  could  boldly  come  forward  and  assert 
that  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  in  a  situation  altogether  . 
peculiar  to  the  present  moment,  he  would  only  say,  in  re* 
turn,  that  such  a  declaration  would  not  be  less  extraordinary 
than  the  fact  which  it  denied. 

He  trusted  gentlemen,  on  a  topic  so  near  to  every  Eng- 
lishman's feelings,  would  excuse  his  repetitions,  as  he  thought,   ' 
in  his  conscience,  too  much  could  not  be  said  to  rivet  the  no* 
velty  of  the  circumstance  on  the  mind.     It  was  at  least  unpa* 
ralleled  in  the  annals  of  the  country  which  related  to  our  most 
prosperous  condition,  and  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  precedent, 
but  in  those  melancholy  times,  which  were  still  the  oppro- 
brium of  our  history,  and  involved  a  series  of  the  most  awful 
and  affecting  calamities  that  ever  degraded  and  disgraced  a 
great  and  brave  people.     If  ever,  therefore,  any  period  was 
more  big  with  calamity  than  another,  if  ever  a  design  to  an- 
nihilate the  constitution  was  entertained,  it  seemed  now  to  be 
that  period,  and  that  design.     And  when  should  the  House 
pause  on  its  situation,  its  duty,  its  importance^  its  interests, 
its  connections,  and  the  consequences  of  being  reduced  and 
suppressed,  but  when  a  proscription  stared  ,them  in  the  face? 
For  these,  and  a  variety  of  reasons,  he  thought  the  present 
subject  ought  to  be  delayed.     Men's  minds,  atieast  those  who 
viewed  the  matter  as  he  did,  could  not  be  in  a  state  sufficiently 
cool  and  collected  to  view  the  matter  maturely  and  dispas- 
sionately.    They  ought  to  be  permitted  leisure,    that  they 
might  think  on  every  word  they  said,  and  every  measm'e  tbey 
adopted,  lest  precipitation  might  derange  them,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  public  difficulty. 
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He  had,  from  a  variety  of  such  considerations  as  these,  rose 
to  suggest  to  the  House  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  waving 
the  question  of  supplies  for  a  very  short 'period,  that  gentle- 
men might  come  on  a  future  day  perfectly  awake  to  tlie  situ- 
ation in  which  they  were  now  placed  by  his  majesty's  answer 
to  the  resolutions,  which,  by  an  order  of  the  House,  had  been 
laid  before  the  throne*     He  did  not  conceive  that  any'  very 
satis&ctory  argument  could  be  urged  against  a  proposition 
so  much  justified  by  the  present  condition  of  the  country  at 
large,  and  the  House  of  Commons  in  particular.     He  called 
on  gentlemen  to  consider  under  what  a  description  they  would 
henceforth  sit  in  the  House,  on  the  supposition  that  this  con- 
test ended  in  favour  of  the  present  ministry.     Did  it  not  com- 
pletely overthrow  their  power  in  the  constitution  ?  Did  it  not 
reduce  them  to  a  state  of  the  most  perfect  non-entity  and  in- 
significance? Did  it  not  make  them  as  little  as  ever  their  an- 
cestors had  made  them  great?  Did  it  not  strip  them  of  all  the 
powers  and  privileges  with  which  time,  the  constitution,  and 
the  people  of  England,  had  vested  them,   and  bring  them 
back  to  that  original  insignificance  in  which  some  of  our  his- 
torians afiected  to  place  them?  And  was  it  not  in  such  a  pro- 
gress of  degradation  as  this,  that  the  House  was  interested  in 
making  a  stand,  and  exerting  with  all  its  remaining  vigour  its 
last  eiforts  in  its  own  preservation  ?  He  therefore  urged  gen- 
tlemen, by  their  regard^  for  a  government  which  had  no  parallel 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  for  the  salvation  of  whatever  they 
most  valued  as  men  and  Englishmen,  for  all  those  rights, 
which,   having  derived  unimpaired  from  their  ancestors,  it 
w^as  their  duty  and  their  pride  to  transmit  unsullied  to  pos- 
terity ;  to  deliberate  on  where  they  were,  how  they  were  situ- 
ated, and  to  what  object  these  very  uncommon  circumstances 
tended.     He  asked  how  they  could  answer  to  their  consd* 
tuents  and  their  own  consciences,  for  having  acted  in  such  a 
predicament  as  the  present,  without  caution,  principle,  or 
mature  attention.     These  had  marked,  and  he  trusted  would 
continue  to  mark,  their  conduct.     He  had  a  better  opinion  of 
their  prudence  than  to  imagine  they  were  to  be  disconcerted 
or  deranged  by  any  thing  they  could  now  hear  from  a  quarter 
so  evidently  hostile  to  their  wishes,  and  which  had  *contrived 
to  act  so  ^ong  independent  of  their  confidence. 

He  had  often  stated  his  conceptions  of  the  prerogatives  of 
the  throne.  The  present  question  involved  them  very  mate-* 
rially.  That  his  majesty  had  a  legal  right  to  appoint  whom 
he  pleased,  and  even  to  continue  those  whom  he  had  ap- 
pointed, to  be  his  ministers,  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments' 
of  this  House,  he  pretended  not  to  dispute.  But  he  was  cer- 
tain, .pn  the  other  hand,  the  public  money  was  trusted  witli 
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tlie  House  of  Commons,  whose  right  to  distribute  that  money 
IV  as  at  least  not  less  legal.     When,  therefore,  either  the  one 
or  the  other  of  these  rights  were  asserted  in  the  extreme,  he 
could  consider  it  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  challenge ;  and 
the    party  thus   defied   was  bound  in  duty  to  its  own  ho* 
nour,  calmly  and  deliberately  to  consider  with  itself  whether 
it  should  take  up  the  challenge  or  not     He  did  not  know  that 
any  defiance  more  explicit  and  direct  could  be  given  to  that 
House  than  the  one  which  had  just  come  from  Uie  right  ho* 
nourable  gentleman.     He  hoped  the  House  was  not  by  any 
means  prepared  to  accept  of  it  without,  farther  and  more  se- 
date consideration.     Whatever  their  feelings  and  resentments 
might  be,  they  would  not,  on  an  event  so  awful  and  porten- 
tous, he  imagined,  act  with  temerity  or  indiscretion.     They 
were  driven  to  extremes,  and  the  consequences  undoubtedly 
would  be  with  those  who  imposed  on  them  a  line  of  conduct, 
vrhich  it  was  their  wish,  their  united  desire  to  avoid.     How 
long  it  might  be  proper  for  them  to  maintain  such  a  system  of 
moderation  and  delicacy  he  did  not  know,  but  he  was  anxious 
they  would  depart  from  it  in  the  present  stage  of  the  business 
as  little  as  possible. 

He  had  been  singled  out  as  constantly  enjoining  a  doctrine 
respecting  moderation  and  temper  in  the  House,  of  which  his 
own  example  was  no  very  striking  specimen :  for  such  a  turn 
to  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty,  he  gave  the  ajathor  of  it 
full  credit.  He  was  aware  at  the  same  time  that  the  sarcasm 
did  not,  or  at  least  but  slightly,  affect  him ;  for  he  had  always 
observed  a  material  distinction  between  that  vehemence 
which  originated  in  debate  and  characterised  the  mode  of  indi- 
viduals, and  that  violence  or  inconsideration  which  often  af- 
fected conduct.  The  heat  produced  by  argument,  and  the 
circumstances  of  a  popular  assembly,  was  very  different  from 
that  precipitancy  or  temerity  in  action  which  was  always  the 
mark  of  weakness  or  design.  He  was  ready  to  plead  guilty 
to  no  very  common  degree  of  warmth  where  the  subject  struck 
him  as  interesting  and  important;  but  he  appealed  to  tho 
House,  to  the  world  at  large,  and  to  every  act  of  his  political 
life,  whether  any  part  of  his  public  conduct  had  ever  been 
distinguished  by  want  of  temper.  He  was  happy  to  think  that 
this  at  least  was  not  his  greatest  weakness,  and  that  the  impu- 
tation so  repeatedly  aiid  sarcastically  aimed  at  him  would,  on 
the  whole,  be  found  more  perfectly  applicable  elsewhere  (look- 
ing at  Mr.  Pitt)  than  with  him.  But  if  ever  any  want  of  tem- 
per could  for  a  single  moment  be  indulged  in  that  House ;  if 
warmth  was  ever  justifiable  on  any  subject,  or  at  any  time ;  if 
any  emergency  rendered  it  necessary  for  individuals  to  take  an 
open  and  decided  part  in  dispute,  this,  he  presumedi  above 
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all  the  very  singular  contingencies  which  distinguished  our 
history,  demanded  an  immediate  surrender  of  every  di^uise^ 
The  point  at  issue  admitted  of  no  parley  whatever.  It  was 
decided  by  one  party.  The  other  had  no  alternative  but  to 
render  their  decision  as  wide,  as  respectable,  add  as  effective 
as  possible;  and  he  bad  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  the 
prudence  and  spirit  of  th^  House.  It  was  on  such  occasions 
as  the  present  that  great  and  conspicuous  talents  were  called 
into  existence,  were  roused  into  action,  were  exerted  for  the 
welfare  of  society ;  and  he  did  not  doubt  but  the  ability  of  the 
present  House  of  Commons,  in  spite  of  whatever  ai^tifices 
were  practised  against  them,  would  bear  them  honourably 
through  the  conflict.  They  would  find  resources  in  the  cause 
of  the  constituti9n  and  the  people,  which  no  other  cause  could 
produce,  and  which  had  always,  in  the  face  of  every  opposi- 
tion and  danger,  proved  ultimately  triumphant. 

The  measures  already  adopted  he  had  thought  were  sepa- 
rately and  respectively  adopted  on  the  most  solid  and  substan- 
tial grounds.  These  had  partly  been  justified  by  the  event. 
But  it  was  now  obvious  they  had  not  produced  the  whole 
effect  for  which  they  were  proposed.  Others  were  conse- 
quently still  necessary.  What  these  should  be  it  did  not  be- 
come nim  to  say,  it  did  not  become  the  House  inunediately 
to  determine.  But,  in  his  opinion,  something  farther  was 
necessary.  The  variance  stated  by  the  minister  to  subsist  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  House  could  not  but  give  something 
like  a  new  turn  to  men's  feelings  and  ideas.  He  confessed  it 
to  have  impressed  him  with  the  most  awful  apprehensions ;  and 
was  this  a  state  cf  mind  favourable  to  the  discussion  of  a  ques- 
tion which  involved  the  peculiar  distinction  of  that  House? 
Could  gentlemen  deliberate  maturely  on  a  subject,  which, 
whatever  way  it  might  be  decided,  would  materially  affect  the 
interest  and  tranquillity  of  the  country  by  its  decision?  He 
considered  the  message  which  they  had  heard  from  the  minis- 
ter as  a  greater  calamity  than  any  this  country  had  endured 
for  a  century  past ;  and  the  feelings  and  apprehensions  of 
mankind  could  not  help  being  alarmed  for  the  probable  con- 
sequences of  a  measure  that  put  every  thing  sacred  and  valu- 
able to  the  issue  of  who  should  ultimately  prove  strongest 

He  was  not  ignorant  by  what  reasoning  the  tidjournment 
for  which  he  should  move  would  be  opposed,  though  his  con- 
ception could  not  furnish  him  with  a  single  argument  against 
it,  which  would  not  originate  in  misrepresentation.  Gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  would  put  a  construction  on  everj' 
word  he  adopted  most  perfectly  foreign  to  his  meaning.  To 
stop  the  supplies,  he  knew  as  well  as  any  man,  was  an  expe- 
dient which  could  only  be  justified  by  the  last  extremity.    He 
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begged,  howerer,  to  declare,  that  he,  for  one,  was  not  yet 
ripe  to  ado^t  such  a  strong  measure.  HGs  faculties  were  m  a 
state  of  suspension  by  what  he  had  heard,  which  allowed  him 
not  to  say  what  was  most  proper.  The  hesitation  of  eight 
and  forty  hours  could  not  much  affect  the  business  of  the 
country  one  way  or  other ;  and  this  was  a  respite  which 
every  aspect  which  could  be  taken  of  public  affairs  abun- 
dantly justified.  But  he  solemnly  and  earnestly  entered  his 
protestation  against  imputing  to  thi&  conduct,  which  origi- 
nated in  delicacy  for  the  honour  of  the  House,  any  thing 
like  a  desire  to  put  off  the  supplies.  He  knew  the  necessity 
of  these,'  and  no  man  could  be  more  averse  than  he  was  to 
do  any  thing  that  must  prove  distressinff  to  the  country. 

Why,  then,  were  the  House  of  Commons  so  circum- 
stanced by  the  obstinacy  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  or  the 
advisers  of  his  majesty,  as  that  they  could  not  preserve  their 
own  rights,  the  rights  of  the  constitution,  or  the  rights  of 
the  people,  without  such  an  assertion  of  their  prerogative  as 
must  be  attended  with  the  most  serious  mischief?  Who 
were  to  blame  for  all  this,  but  those  who  defied  a  majority 
of  parlfament,  and  set  up  their  own  sagacity  in  opposition 
to  the  collected  wisdom  of  the  House?  He  was  sincerely 
sorry  any  individual  should  so  far  forget  his  consequence, 
however  respectable,  as  to  think  it  beneath  him  to  submit  not 
to  any  personal  etiquette,  but  to  the  honour  of  the  House, 
to  that  voice  which  had  always  prevailed  in  the  purest  times 
of  this  country,  to  that  decision  which  /lo  minister  till  now 
had  ever  the  hardihood  to  contest,  to  that  constitution  which 
it  had  always  been  the  greatest  glory  of  the  greatest  men  to 
venerate  and  obey.  What,  then,  was  the  principle  on  which 
we  beheld  at  this  moment  a  ministry  without  the  confidence 
of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  An  executive  government  in 
which  the  House  placed  no  degree  of  trust  whatever?  How 
could  a  phenomenon  in  the  constitution  be  accounted  for  on 
those  great  and  Uberal  principles  which  had  ever  been  its 
proudest  distinction  ?  He  was  unwilling  to  adopt  any  lan- 
guage that  might  be  capable  of  itiisconstruction ;  but  it  was 
fair  and  manly  to  say,  that  the  design  of  ruling  this  country 
without  the  voice  of  the  people  was  now  obvious.  He  would 
readily  absolve  the  right  honourable  gentleman  from  any  im- 
putation of  this  sort,  but  he  would  not  so  readily  absolve 
those  who  had  secretly  advised  his  majesty  to  appoint  a  set  of 
men  to  the  executive  government  of  this  country  in  opposition 
to  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  "J^hese  persons, 
whoever  they  were,  had  adopted  a  system  of  politics  totally 
inconsistent  with  the  functions  of  that  House,  hostile  indeed 
to  the  spirit  and  character  of  a  free  government.     It  was  their 
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evident  intention  to  render  the  House  of  Commons  the  mere 
tool  and  organ  of  despotism.  He  hoped  the  spirit  of  a  brave 
and  a  free  people  would  defeat  the  base  design ;  but  the  de- 
sign would  not  a{^ear  the  less  dark  and  disingenuous  that  it 
was  not  permitted  to  succeed. 

He  had  long  observed  the  machinations,  hatched  and  har- 
boiired  by  a  combination  of  persons,  against  the  liberty  of 
this  country,  whose  political  principles  were  too  well  under- 
stood to  need  anv  farther  illustration.      These  persons  had 
long  endeavoured   to  have  the  voice  of  the  people  on  their 
side,  had  long  struggled  to  make  the  people  parties  in  their 
own  ruin,  had  long  endeavoured  to  make  them  at  enmity 
with  their  best  friends,  and  to  persuade  them  that  those  only 
who  ran  every.risk,  and  sacrificed  every  thing   desirable  on 
their  account,  were  most  hostile  to  their  interest,  and  least 
inclined,  as  well  as  least  able,  to  do  them  any  real  service. 
This  was  one  of  their  most  capital  manoeuvres,  which  they 
were  playing  off  in  the  face  of  a  country  bleeding  at  every 
pore,  and  under  circumstances  which  rendered  us  the  derision 
and  contempt  of  all  the  world.     But  how  was  it  meant  to 
demolish  the  consequence  and  utility  of  this  House?     Had 
they  not  resisted  every  idea  of  delicacy  which  ought  to  have 
operated  in  favour  of  that  majority  which  opposed  the  mi- 
nisters they  had  put  in,  and  continued  to  support  ?     Had 
th^  not  trifled  with  the  voice  and  inclinations  of  the  House, 
so  forcibly  and  explicitly  announced  by  the  several  resolutions 
in  the  Journals?      Had  they  not  procrastinated   that  issue 
which  the  business  of  the  public  and  the  wishes  of  the  House 
had  so  long  and  repeatedly  urged,  till  the  patience  of  the 
House  was  nearly  exhausted  ?     He  hoped  that  virtue  would 
prove  superior  to  the  temptations  it  had  now   to  encounter, 
though,  as  all  delicacy  was  over  with  one  branch  of  the  le- 
gislature, some  might  think  it  ought  also  to  be  at  an  end 
with  another.     He  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  held  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  continue  in  the  same  prudent  and  respectful 
temper  in  which  they  had  begun.     Notwithstanding  the  plan 
laid  to  precipitate  them  into  an  immediate  refusd  of  such 
supplies  as  were  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  public  business, 
he  was  not  without  hopes  that  the  House  would  act  such  a 
part  as  would  justify  them  to  their  constituents.    Whether  they 
should  go  immediately  into  a  decision  which   should  finally 
settle  the  dispute  between  the  privileges  of  parliament  and  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,   or  whether  some   anterior  step 
might  not  be  deemed  more  eligible :  what  this  would  be, 
whether  two  or  two  hundred  expedients  might  be  most  ad- 
viseable,  were,  in  the  present  state  of  his  mind,  questions  to 
which  be  dared  not  hazard  an  answer. '  He  would  only  say, 
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in  generalf  that  whatever  had  the  most  distant  promise  .of  an* 
swering  any  pacific  purpose,  he,  for  one,  would  be  anxious 
to  adopt,  and,  if  possible,  by  every  expedient  which  human 
sagacity  could  suggest,  to  avoid  altogether  a  discussion  so  hos- 
tile to  public  tranquillity. 

He  wondered  by  what  principle  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man  could  reconcile  his  present  situation  to  the  feelings  of  his 
oMrn  mind*  He  was  satisfied  he  could  not  be  where  he  was  from 
choice.  ^  Was  every  one,  then,  who  saw  and  ^dmired  the  dis- 
play of  his  great  and  splendid  abilities,  more  sensible  of  their 
present  improper  application  than  he  was  ?      He  certainly 
meant  no  personal  disrespect,  and  he  perstiaded  himself  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  would  not  take  it  in  that  light, 
when  he  suspected  he  was  the  dupe  of  those  who  were  enemies 
to  the  constitutional  importance  of  that  House.      Th^y  pre- 
sumed on  his  youth,  the  popularity  which  attended  the  &mily 
to  which  he  belonged,  and  the  illustrious  name  which  he  bore ; 
and  were  he  to  use  the  same  freedom  in  that  House  which  one 
friend  might  use  to  another,  and  in  a  room  with '  the  right 
'  honourable  gentleman  alone,  he  would  address  him  on  the 
present  contest  in  these  words — "  You  are  contending  in  the 
House  of  Commons  not  for  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  or 
the  constitution,  connected  with  the  exercise  of  these  pre- 
rogatives, but  for  a  set  of  men,  who  are  only  making  you  the 
•instrument  of  their  ambition,  and  that  object  gained,  they 
"Ovill  make  you  nobody.     It  is  their  intention  to  make  yoa 
only  an   accessary  to  their  own  plaqs,  and  whenever  their 
schemes  are  fulfilled,  they  will  destroy  your  utility  ffar  ever. 
They  make  you  exert  your  utmost  endeavours  to  pull  down 
this  asylum  of  liberty,  but  you  unadvisedly  involve  yourself  in 
its  ruins." — If  therefore  ministers  were  determined  to  brave  the 
power  of  parliament,  and  oppose  their  own  personal  feelings 
to  the  honour  of  the  House  and  the  weltare  of  the  people, 
they  must  abide  by  the  consequence.     The  principle  on  which 
they  acted  was  an  everlasting  bar  to  any  prospect  of  unanimity 
in  that  house.     He  was  alarmed  more  by  this  thui  any  other 
circumstance  whatever.     It  ever  had  presented  to- his  mind  a 
menacing  aspect  to  the  liberties,  not  of  the  House  only,  but 
of  the  country.     It  affected  that  great  vital  and  active  Pf^n- 
ciple  in  the  constitution  on  which  all  the  privileges  of  Eng- 
lishmen hung;   and  while  that  impediment  remained,   no 
coalescence  could  be  expected.     It  placed  an  ocean  between 
them,  which  it  was  impossible  to  pass,  and   put  every  wish 
of  agreement  or  connection  altogether  out  of  the  question. 

Tnese  were  a  few  of  the  circumstai\ces  which  at  present 
pressed  on  his  mind  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  solemn 
pause.    This  question  itself  was  a  question  oi  the  last  impor* 
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tance,  when  stated  in  an  abstract  and  general  point  of  view. 
He  was,  however,  happy  to  find  that  the  particukr  species 
of  supply  now  moved  was  not  immediately  indispensable,  and 
that  no  material  disadvantage  could  possibly  happen,  at  least 
fer  the  venr  short  space  to  which  he  wished  the  House  to 
adjourn,  rie  shuddered  to  debate  a  proposition  of  such  mag- 
nitude. 

*^  Tempus  inane  peto,  requiemque  spatium  furori.^' 

He  wished  only  for  such  a  pause  as  would  allow  gentle* 
men  time  to  re-consider  all  the  steps  which  had  been  taken^  or 
might  be  farther  necessary  to  put  a  proper  period  to  the  con- 
test which  had  unhappily  so  long  interrupted  the  business  of 
the  public ;  and  concluded  with  moving.tbat  instead  of  ^^  how," 
the  report  be  received  on  Friday,  the  20th  instant; 

The  mention  of  refusing  the  supplies  was  received  by  the  other 
side  of  the  House  as  a  threat,  which  even  the  utmost  madness  of 
faction  could  not  seriously  design  to  execute*  The  very  right  of 
such  a  refusal  was  questioned.  The  exercise  of  this  privilege,  in 
former  times,  was  founded  on  principles  which,  it  was  contended, 
did  not  now  exist.  The  settlea  revenues  of  the  crown  were  then 
'  sufficient  for  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment, without  an  annual  application  to  parliament ;  and  it  was  only 
oh  extraordinary  demands,  such  as  for  the  prosecution  of  wars 
disapproved  of  by  parliament,  that  the  right  of  refusal  was  exer- 
cised; whereas,  m  the  present  state  of  our  government,  to  deny 
the  ordinary  annual  supply,  would  be,  in  fact,  to  dissolve  the 
whole  fabric  of  government.  Mr.  Pitt,  without^^denying  the  right 
of  refusing  supplies  in  cases  of  necessity,  contented  himself  with 
appealing  to  tne  justice  of  the  House,  whether  his  majesty's  re- 
fusal'to  dismiss  his  ministers,  because  that  House  had  thought 
proper  to  condemn  them  without  a  trial,  was  a  justifiable  ground 
mr  the  exercise  of  it. 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Fox's  motion  for  postponing  the  sup- 
plies : 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

*y  f  LordMaitland)  ^^o     v-*.«  fMr.Macdonald     7  .  ^ 

Ministers  were  consequently  left  in  a  minority  of  twelve. 
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IMit.  PowYs's  Motion,  That  the  House  relies  on  the 
King's  readiness  to  form  an  united  and  efficient 
Administration. 

Febmary  20. 

MR.  Powys  moved,  <'  That  this  House,  impressed  with  the 
most  dutiful  sense  of  his  majesj^'s  paternal  ree^ard  for  the 
welfare  of  his  people,  relies  on  his  majesty's  ro^al  wisdom,  that  he 
mrill  take  such  measures  as  may  tend  to  give  eflSect  to.  the  wishes  of 
his  faithful  Commons,  which  have  already  been  most  humbly  repre- 
sented to  his  majesty/*  To  this  it  wa&  afterwards,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Edfen,  agreed  to  add,  "  by  removing  any  obstacle  to  the 
formation  of  such  an  administration  as  this  House  has  declared  to 
be  requisite  in  the  present  critical  and  arduous  situation  of  public 
aflPairs/' 

•  Mr.  Fox  said,  the  question  was  of  too  much  importance 
for  him  to  give  a  silent  vote  upon  it,  especially  after  what  had  . 
fallen  in  the  course  of  the  debate;  before,  however,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  touch  uponanv  of  the  various  topics  that  had  been 
brought  forward,  he  could  not  but  express  his  satisfaction  at 
the  debate  having  been  carried  on  as  it  had  been  by  country 

fentlemen,  bymen  perfectly  independent  in  principle,  and 
nown  to  have  no  view  to  office,  nor  apy  motive  whatever, 
but  a  wish  to  promote  the  public  welfare.  The  opinions  ik 
such  characters  must  at  all  times  have  their  weight  with  that 
Honse  and  with  the  nation ;  it  had  therefore  afforded  him 
particular  pleasure  to  hear  the  motion  so  fairly  discussed ;  and 
he  ccNxld  not(bat  diink,  that  it  would  tend  more  effectually  to 
open. the  eyes  of  the  public,  than,  wy  arguments  he  could  ad- 
vance or  all  thejoratory  of  both  sides  of  the  House  combined 
could  produoie. 

In  the  progress  of  the  contest  that  had  engaged  their  at- 
tention for  some  weeks  past,  the  ministers  and  their  friends 
had  studiously  endeavouml  ,to  load  him  and  those  who  did 
him  the  honour  to  think  with  him,  and  to  act  accordingly, 
with  all  the  unpopularity  and  all  the  pdium,  that  art  could 
imagine,  and  malice  impute.  Thu%  from  day  to  day,  new 
colours  for  thedr  conduct  were  held  out,  equally  fallacious  and 
foreign  from  the  true  motives  of  their  proceedings,  but  all 
equally  tending  to  mislead,  confound,  and  delude.  The  point 
most  laboured  at  by  the  other  side  of  the  House  was,  to 
charge  them  with  bavins  stopped  the  supplies^  and  thereby 
not  only  very  consideraUy  impeded  the  progress  of  the  public 
,  business,  but  given  a  &tal  blow  to  the  national  credit.  A 
charge  more  serious  could  scarcely  be  su^ested,  but  a  charge 
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more  false  had  never  been  hazarded.     Tliat  the  power  of 
withholding  the  supplies  was  a  weapon  with  which  the  con- 
stitution had  armed  that  House,  and  that  it  was  warrantable  for 
that  House  to  wield  this  weapon  whenever  a  fit  occasion  re* 
quired,  was  a  maxim  founded  in  undeniable  truth,  and  one 
which  he  never  would  abandon.     That  the  supplies  ought  not 
to  be  withheld  wantonly,  rashly,  or  lightly,  was  an  assertion 
which  he  had  repeatedly  made,  and  which  no  man  felt  a  fbller 
conviction  of  than   himself.      The   question  lay,    therefore, 
wholly  in'  the  expediency  of  the  exercise  of  this  right,  the 
undoubted  privilege  of  that  House,  the  representative  of  the 
Commons  of  England.    The  present  struggle  was  clearly  a 
struggle  between  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  and  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  people.     In  defence  of  the  latter,  that  House 
was  bound  to  exert  every  nerve  of  the  power  with  which   it 
was  constitutionally  invested.     The  power  of  withholding  the 
supplies,  as  it  was  the  most  formidable  weapon  in  its  hands, 
ought  undoubtedly  to  be  the  last.used.     Should  the  ministers 
persist  in  their  obstinacy,  and  push  matters  to  an  extremity, 
it  would  be  justifiable  to  wield  that  weapon,  the  right  to  use 
which  was  the  only  distinction  that  he  knew  between  a  firee 
people  and  the  slaves  of  an  absolute  monarchy.     He  thanked 
God  the  contest  had  not  been  carried  so  far  as  to  render  such 
a  dreadfiil  resort  necessary;  and  he  hoped,  prompt  as  minis- 
ters appeared  to  provoke  that  House  by  insult,  and  deter- 
mined as  they  were  to  treat  its  resolutions  with  defiance,  the 
House  would  keep  its  temper,  would  preserve  its  moderation, 
and  would  adopt  ever^  means  of  procrastinatioi^   to  avoid 
bringing  the  contest  to  its  crisis.     As  yet,  they  had  notstopped 
the  supplies;  they  had  indeed  postponed  them  fbr  dght  and 
forty  hours,  and  that  on  an  occasion  that  wo^ld  have  justified 
a  harsher  measure,  and  in  a  case  where  liieir  postponanent 
could  be  attended  with  no  possible  injury. 

An  hoAotirable  gentlanan  (Mr.  Marsham)  had  declared  in 
the  course  of  the  debate,  that  he  would  grant  no  supplies  du- 
ring the  continuance  in  ofiice  of  the  present  ministers,  except- 
ing only  from  time  to  time,  and  when  the  supplies  asked  were 
declared  to  be  immediately  necessary.  Mr.  Fox  said,  he 
would  not  go  so  far,  he  would  not  say  that  he  would  refuse 
supplies  on  the  one  hand,  nor  that  he  would  grant  them 
on  the  other;  but  govern  his  conduct  by  the  circumstances  of 
each  particular  case.  Many  gentlemen  who  had  spoken  in 
the  course  of  the  debate  had  said  ffenerally,  that  to  withhold  the 
supplies  was  to  injure  the  nationalcredit.  This  assertion  went 
not  to  the  extfent  to  which  it  had  been  carried,  but  was  found-' 
ed  in  error ;  the  mistake  arose  entirely  from  the  distinction  be* 
tween  the  supplies  and  the  ways  and  means  not  being  kept  in 
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mind  and  preserved*    The  annufd  expence,  if  gendemen  would 
reflect  a  moment)  they  would  see  consisted  of  two  parts,  the 
money  appropriated  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  public  funds 
and  the  national  debt,  and  the  money  voted  to  defray  the 
charge  of  particular  services.     The  former  consisted  not  of 
the  suras  raised  by  incidental  means,  but  of  the  produce  of  per- 
manent taxes,  enforced  by  perpetual  acts  of  parliament,  and 
specially  appropriated.     The  appropriation  of  the  produce  of 
these  taxes  was  inalienable,  and  in  the  case  of  fiulure,  the  sink- 
ing fund  was  pledged  as  a  security.     Nothing,  therefore^  could 
shake  the  national  credit,  but  a  refusal  to  pass  the  bills  of  such 
of  the  ^>propriated  taxes  as  were  annual;  a  refusal  that,  he 
triisted,  no  man  in  his  senses  would  think  of.    He  could  not 
exemplifythis  more  strongly,  than  by  stating,  that  if  the  receipts- 
tax  had  either  been  given  up  or  left  in  its  unproductive  states 
without  a  new  tax  being  proposed  and  adopted  to  make  up 
the  deficiency,  and  the  sinking  fund  had  not  proved  equal  to 
supplying  it,  in  that  case  the  national  creditor  would  have  been 
injured,  but  in  no  other.     The  other  part  of  the  public  ex« 
pence  was  of  a  very  different  nature.     It  consisted  of  pirovid- 
ing  for  estimates  of  expences  to  be  incurred,  and  which  neces- 
sarily were  optional  in  their  nature.     These,  as  services  to  be 
performed,  rested  entirely  on  the  discretion  of  the  House,  and 
the  confidence  they  placed  in  ministers.     Thus,  Ithe  estimate 
for  the  ordnance^  and  he  could  not,  he  said,  choose  a  case 
more  directly  in  point,  was  the  estimate  of  an  expence  to  be 
incurred,  and  consec^uently  a  species  of  supply  up<m  which  that 
House  might  exerase  its  prudence  without  detriment  to  the 
national  credit.    To  postpone  it,  therefore,  could  be  no  {K>a- 
sible  harm.     This,  he  said,  was  the  distinction  between  sup- 
plies and  ways  and  means.     The  one  respected  public  credit* 
the  other  public  safetv.     The  former  might  be  refused  without 
risque  to  the  national  credit  in  many  instances,  the  latter  in 
none.     Ways  and  means  were  the  provisions  for  expences  ac- 
tually voted ;  supplies,  the  expences  themselves.     The  worst 
ministers,   or  the  most  unconstitutional  monarch  that  ever 
reigned,  must  not  be  refused  the  one,  but  it  might  be  highly  in<^ 
expedient  to  vote  the  other,  even  in  the  reigns  of  princes,  whose 
own  good  intentions  every  body  was  convinced  ofj.  but  in 
whose  ministers  that  House  had  no  confidence. 

That  it  had  ever  been  an  established  and  understood  maxim, 
that  ministers  ought  not  to  remain  in  office,  who  had  not  th^ 
confidence  of  that  House,  was  to  be  proved  bv  a  reference  to 
the  most  remote  periods  of  our  history.  So  long  ago  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  when  the  nature  of  our  constitution 
was  but  little  known,  an  application  had  been  made  to  'that 
monarch  from  parliament,  for  the  removal  of  certain  of  his 
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minifllen,  when  Henry,  nitb  the  ^irit  of  a  Briddi  km^had  said, 
**He  knew  no  caase  why  they  should  be  removed,  bat  <Mily  be- 
ctuise  they  were  hated  by  the  people.  Yet  he  cfaaiged  than  to 
deport  from  his  house  according  to  the  deare  of  the  comnuMis.''* 
This  answer,  which  would  have  done  honour  to  a  monarch  in 
more  modem  times,  when  the  constitutional  pririlcges  of  that 
House,  as  the  representative  of  the  Commons  of  En^and,  were 
so  much  better  understood,  clearly  evinced  how  essential  it  had 
ever  been  considered  that  there  should  exist  a  mutual  confi- 
dence between  that  House  and  the  ministers  who  were  enr 
trusted  with  the  executive  government.  With  regard  to  the 
argument  that  stopping  the  supplies  would  be  attended  with 
confiH^oBs  and  distracUons,  that  depended  entiiely  upon  his 
mijesty's  ministers:  good  ministers,  who  wished  wdl  to  the 

Eand  quiet  of  their  conntiy,  would  always  prevent  them, 
Ngning  before  that  House  had  proceeded  to  such  a  vote. 
L  this  ground  he  was  convinced  it  was,  that  the  pres^it 
Lord  Camdford,  (thai  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt,)  Imd  two  years  ago 
acted,  when  he  proposed  stopping  the  supplies,  but  die  minis- 
ters of  that  day  faiew  their  duty  too  well  to  suf&r  such  a  motion; 
ibey  prevented  it  W  a  timely  resignation. 

Having  amply  cuscussed  the  consideration  of  virithholding 
the  supplies,  he  observed,  that  it  had  been  stated  in  the  course 
of  the  debate,  that  the  unpopularity  of  the  late  ministers  arose 
from  three  circumstances;  from  the  receipt^tax,  from  the  India 
bill,  and  from  the  coalition.  With  r^ard  to  the  former,  it 
was  a  good  tax,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  right  honourable 
gentieman  tiiought  so,  by  his  voting  for  that  bill,  in  support  of 
which  he  had  not  chosen  to  say  one  syllable:  why  the  riglit 
honourable  gentieman  had  given  a  silent  vote  on  that  occasimi, 
the  House,  he  doubted  not,  were  sufficiently  aware.  But  po- 
pular or  unpopular  as  the  receipt-tax  might  be,  every  body 
must  admit  that  a  tax  largely  productive  was  necessary,  and 
no  better  tax  had  yet  been  proposed  in  its  stead. 

The  East  India  bill,  also,  had  been  another  ground  of  odium 
and  of  obloquy.  The  House  would  recollect,  tiiat  he  had 
opened  that  bill  as  a  strong  measure,  and  had  expressly  stated, 
that  the  enormity  of  tiie  abuses  could  alone  justify  so  violent  a 
remedy.  This  bill  had  been  much  complained  of  without 
doors.  Why?  Because  the  people  had  not  understood  it.  An 
honourable  gentl^oian  (Governor  Johnstone)  had  said  in  a  late 
debate,  "  What,  camiot  the  people  tell  when  charters  are  in- 
vaded? Do  they  not  know  when  their  rights  are  ttiken  away; 
when  their  books,  their  papers,  their  warehouses,  their  property 


*  $ee  New  ParUamentary  History  pf  England,  Vol.  i.  p.  391. 
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are  seized  on  ?    Undoubtedly  they  could,   and  unSdoubtedly 
they  did.     But  this  was  only  to  understand  the  remedy,  and 
not  to  know  the  complaint.     The  complaint  was  known  to  that 
House,  and  that  House  by  a  considerable  majority  decided 
that  the  extent  of  the  mischief  justified  the  violence  of  the 
cure.     Thus  the  patient  who  was  to  undergo  an  amputation, 
might  say  to  his  surgeon,  ^*  Don't  cut  off  my  leg,  the  pain 
and  anguish  of  the  operation  are  excruciating,"    The  surg^n 
alone  could  tell  whether  the  amputation  was  necessary.     80 
the  people  without  doors  saw  that  the  remedy  the  India  bill  ap- 
plied was  a  harsh  one,  but  they  knew  not  the  extent  of  the 
abuses  that  made  such  a  remedy  necessary.     That  remedy, 
as  he  had  already  said,  was  approved  of  by  a  most  respect* 
able  majority  of  that  House,  and  lost  by  a  majority  of  the 
other.    .Not  by  a  respectable  majority  however,  because  if 
ever  there  were  circumstances  which  rendered  a  majority  less 
respectable  at  one  time  than  another,  those  circumstances 
had  attended  the  majority  of  the  other  House,  in  procuring 
their  decision  ag^nst  the  India  bill.     The  bill  had  been  lost 
by  about  a  majority  of  eight.     How  that  majority  had  been 
obtained  was  a  matter  too  well  known  to  render  his  enlarging 
upon  it  necessary.     That  bill,  however,  need  no  longer  be  the 
subject  oi  dispute,  because  although  he  was  not,  nor  could  he 
be  supposed  to  be  willing,  to  leave  the  patronage,  that  had 
given  such  alarm,  to  the  unreserved  disposal  of  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  as  an  honourable  and  respectable  member 
(Mr.  Marsham)  had  stated,  yet  he  had  brought  his  mind  to 
that  point. upon  the  subject,  that  there  could  scarcely  be  an  ar- 
rangement of  the  patronage  suggested,  either  by  that  right 
honourable  eentleman  or  any  omer  enemy  of  the  former  bill, 
to  which  he  did  not  think  he  could  consent. 

With  regard  to  the  coalition,  much,  he  observed,  had  been 
said  against  it  in  every  debate,  and  it  had  been  renewed  in  the 
present.  He  had  upoo  former  occasions  expressed  himself 
folly  upon  that  subject.  He  had  not,  he  said,  been  unaware 
of  ^e  effects,  nay,  of  the  obloquy  that  might  attend  that  mea^ 
sure,  when  it  was  first  meditated.  It  had  been  undertaken 
upon  both  sides  with  caution ;  it  had  been  deliberated  upon 
with  anxiety ;  nay,  he  was  not  afraid  to  Qay,  it  had  been  begun 
with  all  that  diffidence  and  doubt  natural  among  persons,  who 
had  long  differed  upon  great  public  topics;  but  from  the  mo- 
ment it  was  determined  upon,  he  would  venture  to  say  that 
there  never  had  existed  any  thing  but  mutual  confidence, 
niutual  faith,  the  most  pexfeot  concord  and  firm  reliance 
on  each  other's  honour.  There  had  not  been  in  it  any  6{ 
that  undem^ung  jealousy,  that  secret  and  hidden  distrust 
you  lu  »  © 
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which  he  had  known  to  exist,  where  there  were  strong 
reasons  to  suppose  that  mutual  intercourse  and  agreement 
would  have  been  productive  of  faith  and  honour.  Had  the 
last  administration  been  sufiered  to  remain  in  power,  he  was 
confident  it  was  that  strong  and  vi^rous  administratioa 
which  was  calculated  to  have  carried  into  effect  those  plans 
that  were  absolutely  necessary  to  the  present  situation  of  this 
country.  He  recollected  to  have  seen  a  beautiful  speech 
of  a  near  relatiixi  of  the  right  hcmourable  gentleman  over 
against  him,  in  which,  in  order  to  discredit  a  coalition  for- 
m<erly  made  between  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  a  noble 
ration  of  his,  with  that  force  and  brilliancy  of  imaginadcm 
which  he  possessed  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  that  coalition  had 
been  compared  to  the  junctidh  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Soane* 
Whatever  the  effect  and  truth  and'  dread  of  that  comparison 
might  have  beai  at  that  time,  and  upon  that  occasi<xi,  he  was 
not  at  all  afraid  of  it  then.  He  would  not  have  admitted  that 
great  and  illustrious  person,  were  he  now  living,  to  have 
compared  the  Ii|te  coalition  to  the  Rhone  and  the  Soane^ 
where  they  jmn  at  Lyons,  where  the  one  may  be  said  to  be 
too  calm,  and  tranquil,  and  gentle,  the  otho:  to  have  too 
much  violence  and  rapidity,  but  would  have  advised  him  to 
take  a  ^^iew  of  those  rivers  a  hundred  miles  lower  down, 
where,  after  having  mingled  and  united  their  waters,  instead 
of  the  contrast  they  exhibited  at  their  junction,  had  become 
a  broad,  great,  and  most  powerful  stream,  flowing  with  the 
useful  velocity,  thtft  does  not  injure,  but  adotns  and  benefits 
the  country  through  which  it  passes.  This  was  a  just  type 
of  the  late  coalition;  and  he  could  venture  to  assert,  alter 
mature  experience,  that  whatever  the  enemies  o£  it  might 
have  hoped,  it  was  as  impossible  to  disunite  or  separate  its 
parts,  as  it  was  to  sq>arate  the  waters  of  those  united  rivers 
he  had  just  mentioned. 

It  had  been  mentioned  that  night,  that  it  had  been  ob- 
served repeatedly,  with  all  that  applause  that  was  due  to  so 
noble  and  disinterested  a  conduct,  that  diough  his  noUe 
friend  had-declared-he  would  not  retire  to  gratify  the  imper- 
tinent prejudices  of  any  individual,  yet  he  was  ready  to  gtye 
way,  whenever  it  should  be  necessary  ibr  the  public  good, 
and  his  retiring  should  be  likewise  to  prcnnote  utdon,  and 
obtain  the  desirable  object,  the  formation  of  a  firm,  efficient^ 
extended,  united  administration.  When  the  noble  lord  httd 
made  this  declaration,  imderstandin^  him  as  he  had  imder- 
slood  him^  his  noble  friend  h^  acted  a  part  hi^ly  to  be  ap* 
plauded,  because  hi^ly  d^nifled  and  ^eiftpectabie.  How  dtf* 
ftrent  was  the  cbnduct^ot  the  right  hbnoUillble  gMtleflBMUa 
over  the  way  1  That  right  honourable  gentlonani  so  fiur  ftbm 
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following  the  examine  of  his  noble  friend,  who  i^n  the  first 

insinuation  diat  he  was  an  obstacle  to  union,  had  declared 

his  readiness  to  retire,  re»sted  the  repeated,  and  Ipdtberto 

uncoELtradicted^  declarations  of  that  House ;  who  had  agai^ 

and  again  ass^ted,  that  they  had  no  confidence  in  him,  and 

that  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  resign,  before  the  honour  of 

thQ  House  and  the  constitution  could  be  satisfied.     The  rigfajt 

honourable  gentleman,  with  a  sullen  obstinacy  peculiar  t0 

himself  resisted  and  pretended  that  his  honour  and  his  feelr 

ings  would  be  wounded,  were  he  to  resign,  in  obedience  tp 

that   House,  and  agreeable  to  the  invariable  and  uniforta 

practicse  of  ihe  constitution,  from  the  glcnrious  period  of  the 

Revolution  to  the  present  time.  How  was  the  honour  of  that 

right  honouridde  gentieman  concerned?   How  dared  he  put 

his  honour  in  competition  with  the  honour  of  the  House? 

Did  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  or  did  any  of  his  friends 

pretend  to  say,  that  his  noble  friend  had  disgraced  himsdf 

by  declaring  his  readiness  to  retire,  in  order  to  make  way  for 

union  ?  Was  his  noble  friend's  honcmr  fi>rfeited  by  the  sacri^ 

fioe  he  had  oflfered?     On  the  contrary,  was  .it  not  purer, 

brighter,  and  more  perfect  than  ever?  Would  the  right  h<^ 

nourable  gentleman  pretend  to  say  that  what  every  body  had 

praised  and  honoured  his  noble  friend  for  doing,  when  hinted 

by  an  individual,  would  injure  or  contaminate  the  right  ho" 

nourable  gentleman,  when  done  by  him  in  obedience  to  the 

constitutional  requisition  of  that  House?  Understanding  the 

noble  lord  as  he  had  understood  him,  understanding  him  ta 

have  meant  that  he  would  not  quit  a  scene  where  he  was  so 

powerfiil,  so  usefiil,  and  so  eminent,  that  he  would  not  leave 

a  party  so  deservedly  and  so  independentiy  attached  to  him^ 

but  thtat  he  would,  if  public  tranquillity  or  impertinent  pre» 

judice  required  it,  do  all  in  hb  power  to  promote  that  tranr* 

quillity,  he  had  acted  a  part  highly  praiseworthy^  and  one 

that  ought  to*be  followed  by  all  to  whom  theoe  was  imy  exr 

ception.     But  if  his  noble  friend  could  be  supposed  to  have 

meant,  by  what  he  said,  what  he  knew  he  had  pot  meant^ 

namely,  that  he  would  relinquish  all  farther  exertion  in  that 

House,  that  he  would  quit  a  scene  in  which  he  formed  so  mar 

terial  and  important  a  character,  there  was  no  person  who 

would  blame  such  a  conduct  more  than  he  should;  because 

he  knew  that  such  a  ocH^uct  would  take  away  a  great  and 

principal  mean  by  which  a  strong,  vigorous,  and  cfiectuai 

government  could  alone  be  formed  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Fox  proceeded  to  take  notice  of  the  addresses,  upon 
whidi  so  much  stress  had  been  laid  in  ihe  course  of  the  de-* 
bate.  An  honourable  and  learned  friend  of  his  had  in  a  late 
di^te  d«clmwdr  that  tiiese  addnesses  were  procured  hy  imr 
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postures,  and  the  expression  had  been  called  in  qaestion,  but 
in  his  opinion,  with  very  little  reason.     His  honoorafale  and 
learned  friend  had  not  meant  to  apply  the  word  impostores  to 
the  addressers,  but  to  account  for  their  having  been  induced 
to  address.     When  any  person  thought  another  acted  in  the 
wrong,  he  knew  not  a  more  civil  way  of  telling  him  so,  than 
by  asserting  that  he  had  been  imposed  on  and  deluded.      Thus 
it  was  usual,  when  bad  measures  were  carried  on  by  bad  mi- 
nisters, to  declare,  that  the  prince  upon  the  throne  had  been 
deluded  and  deceived,  and  it  had  never  yet  been  held,  that 
such  language  was  either  indecent  or  unconstitutional;  be 
could  not  therefore  conceive  that  his  honourable  and  learned 
friend's  expression  had  been  sueh  as  conveyed  any  rudeness 
in  it  to  those  who  had  signed  any  of  the  addresses  lately,  sent 
up  to  his  majesty.     That  he  disregarded  the  opinions  of  the 
people  no  man  would  imagine:  it  had  been  the  business  of 
liis  life  to  court  popularity;  but  there  were  circumstances  in 
which  the  people  might  err,  and  und^  such  circumstances  it 
became  an  act  of  duty  to  resist  than.     That  he  was  ready  to 
resist  them,  and  that  he  thought  it  right  to  q^pose  thdr  mad- 
ness, he  had  already  shewn  by  his  conduct  during  the  riots 
in  the  year  1780;  and  whenever  they  carried  their  passions 
and  prejudices  to  an  extreme  equally  dangerous,  he  would  en- 
deavour to  stem  the  torrent,  and  restore  peace  and  r^ularity. 
The  voice  of  the  people  ought  always  to  meet  with  attention, 
though  it  did  not  always  equally  claim  obedience;  as  persons 
who  nad  a  will  of  their  own  might  be  allowed  to  exercise 
that  will  even  to  a  certain  degree  of  injury  to  themselves,  but 
not  to  their  destruction.     In  the  present  case,  the  people  were 
deceived,  they  were  causing  their  own  ruin,  and  therefore 
their  madness  ought  to  be  opposed.     If  that  House  fruled  in 
the  present  strug^e,  and  its  dignity  was  insulted,  its  import- 
ance in  the  scale  of  the  constitution  would  be  weakened,  and 
the  privileges  of  the  people  suffer.     It  was  6nr  the  people^ 
therefore,  that  he  was  contending,  and  in  their  cause  that  he 
was  combating;  nor  would  he  believe,  that  the  people  were 
really  adverse  to  his  conduct;  those  who  understood  the 
ground  of  the  dispute,  he  was  persuaded,  were  with  hinu    In 
Westminster,  for  instance,  where  he  lived,  and  was  most 
likely  to  know,  he  was  sure  he  never  had,  in  any  period,  the 
real  warm  zeal  and  hearts  of  the  people  more  than  at  pre* 
Bent     On  a  late  occasion,  it  was  true,  there  had  been  a  ni^t- 
ing  of  his  constituents,  at  which  it  was  impossible  to  be  heard ; 
but  then,  when  it  was  considered  that  a  noble  lord  (Mahc^)) 
whose  voice  that  House  well  knew  t^e  sound  of,^and  who 
was  himself  an  host,  was  present,  and  prevented  it,  there 
wou]4  be  no  wonder  at  the  circumstance.    AUusions  hiid  been 
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made  in  the  course  of  the  debate  to  the  bsfttle  at  Westminster^ 
tlie  battle  at  Hackney,  and  the  battle  at  Reading.  Those  in- 
glorious tumults,  he  was  persuaded,  did  no  good  whatever ; 
of  such  petty  warfstre  it  might  be  said, 

Cumque  superba  foret  Babylon  spolianda  tropoeis 
Ausoniis,  umbraque  erraret  Crassus  inulta^^ 
Bella  gerl  placuit  nullos  habitura  trlumphosy 

for  there  certainly  was  no  triumph,  let.  either  par^gain  s 
victory  in  such  contests,  while  the  grand  concerns  of  £ur<^e 
y^ere  neglected. 

Jrle  said  he  had  again  expressed  his  wish  for  an  union, 
"wheiiever  it  could.be  brought  about  with  safety  to  the  honour  - 
of  the  House,  whenever  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
taken  tie  only  step  that  could  reinstate  the  House  in  its  for- 
mer situation  in  the  constitution,  when  by  his  resignation 
and  by  his  quitting  his  office  in  obedience  to  the  opinion  of 
that  House,  he  should  have  relinquished  the  unconstitutional 
ground  upon  which  he  stood.     He  wished^  therefore,  that 
there  might  be  no  asperity,  no  violence,  to  rankle  in  the  mind, 
so  as.  to  make  an  union  impracticable.     An  honourable  gen- 
tleman opposite  to  him  (Commodore  Keith  Stewart)    nad 
chosen  to  say,,  that  his  personal  love  of  power  would  prevent 
him  from  ever  suffering  the  government  of  the  country  to  go 
on,  unless  he  made  a  part  of  it.     In  a  discussion  where  self 
was  so  much  the  object,  Mr.  Fox  said  he  certainly  would  not 
dispute  with  the  honourable  gentleman  on  a  point,  in  which 
he  must  have  so  much  the  advanti^.     But  he  should  have 
imagined  that  the  honourable  gentleman,  considering  those 
with  whom*  he  lived,  considering  those  with  whom  he  was 
connected,  considering  the  pieans  which  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman knew  to  be  the  best  calculated  for  obtaining  personal 
power,  might  have  known,  that  had  personal  power  been  his 
object,  he  might  have  possessed  it  again  and  again,  if  he  would 
have  stooped  to  adopt  such  means  as  the  honourable  gentle- 
man must  know  had  been  repeatedly  in  his  power  to  adopt. 
But  if  ne  had  any  wish  for  power,  it  was  not  that  particular 
species  of  personal  power  for  which  he  wished.     The  whole 
conduct  of  his  life,  the  situation  in  which  he  stood,  connected 
with  a  great  and  numerous  body  of  men,  whose  principle  it 
was  to  act  upon  the  broad  extended  basis  of  public  confi* 
dence,  and  not  upon  the  narrow,  pitiful,   and  destructive 
ground  of  private  favour,  must  prove  the  felsehood  of  every 
assertion,  that  personal  power  was  his  object,  and  that  unless 
he  obtained  power  upon  fair,  constitutional  and  public  grounds^ 
he  never  would  cease  to  attack  the  existing  administration. 
It  had  hitherto  been  objected  against  him  that  he  fought 
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with  too  large  &  phalanx,  that  he  came  with  so  great  a  body, 
and  with  such  numerous  friends,  that  no  door  was  flcaroe  wide 
enough  to  admit  them  all.     He  thanked  God  that  they  were 
so  numerous  that  they  could  not  find  a  way  through  the  pas- 
sage to  power  which  was  now  the  road  to  it     He  did   not, 
therefore,  oppose  the  present  administration  for  the  sake  of 
personal  power,  he  opposed  them  because  they  stood  upon 
the  ground  of  secret  influence,  because  they  stood  upon  the 
^ound  of  the  House  of  Lords  against  the  House  <rf  Com- 
mons,  because,  by  .their  countenance  in  office,  they  subverted 
every  practical  principle  of  the  constitution  of  the  country  : 
because  at  a  time  when  a  firm  and  efficient  governmoit  was 
alone  calculated  to  retrieve  the  country,  they  formed  a  go- 
vernment that  was  weak,   inefficient  and  feeble.     Whoever 
wished  for  the  liberty  of  the  constitution,  whoever  wished  for 
energy  in  government,  must  equally  unite  in  wishing  the  re- 
moval of  the  present  administration.     He  who  was  a  Whig, 
and  carried  the  principles  of  Whiggism  to  extremity,  must 
wish  it  equally  with  a  Tory,  who  carried  to  an  extreme  die 
principles  of  Toryism.     A  Whig,  who  .carried  principles  of 
Whiggism  to  an  extreme,  might  be  said,  in  his  enthusiastic, 
eager  and  glorious  love  of  freedom,  to  forget  the  tnie  ba- 
lance  of  the  constitution.      He  might  wisn  to  give  more 
to  the  popular  part  of  the  constitution  than  was  consistent 
with  a  vigorous,  efficacious,  and  active  executive  government. 
He  might  be  said  to  be  so  regardless  of  the  blessings  that 
liberty  bestowed,  as  to  worship  his  favourite  goddess  wiUi  such 
a  fervid,  though  with  what  he  had  ever  thought  a  laudable 
zeal,  as  to  carry  it  to  a  degree  of  excess  prejudicial  to  firm- 
ness and  vigour.     Let  the  extreme  Whig,  however,  forget  vi- 
gour ever  so  much,  let  him  court  liberty  with  the  most  anxious 
eagerness,  he  never  could  hope  to  obtairt,  npr  to  protect  the 
darling  object  of  all  his  actions,  without  supporting  the  weight 
that  House  had  held  in  the  constitution,  without  a  single  ex- 
ception since  the  Revolution.     Consistently  with  his  princi- 
ples, the  extreme  Whig  must  wish  the  destruction  of  an  ad- 
ministration formed  in  direct  contradiction  to  every  principle 
of  constitutional  liberty.     On  the  other  handj  a  Tolry,  who 
carried  his  principles  to  an  extreme — and  he  did  not  mean 
that  misled  and  deluded  description  of  men,  who  had  wished 
in  the  last  century  to  support  the  misguided  race  of  Stuart 
in  all  their  wild  pretensions  to  divine,  hereditary,  indefeasible 
right,  and  had  maintained  their  doctrines  with  arguments 
drawn  from  the  unconstitutional  tyranny  of  the  House  of 
Tudor,  but  those  who  reasoned  rationally,   though  rather 
perhaps  to  a  degree  of  excess  upon  their  way  of  viewing  the 
constitution; — a  Tory,  in  tl^e  extreme  principles  of  Torj^, 
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migkt  be  said  to  overlook  the  liberty  of  the  sut^ct  in  hia  de^ 
sire    of  a  vigorous,  efficacious,   and  energetic  government* 
But  bowever  strong  the  bias  of  a  Tory  nught  be  to  the  ex- 
treme principle  of  his  party,  he  must  agree  with  him  in  this, 
that  there  could  be  no  energy,  no  vigour,  no  activity,  no  ife- 
^ponsibility,   none  of  those  strong  and  powerful  exertions 
which  he  wished  to  promote,  while  the  present  administra- 
tion remained.     Such  a  Tory  must  see,  that  with  the  conti- 
nuance, weakness,  inefficiency,  want  of  real,  solid,  and  use- 
ful exertion,  must  distinguish  the  executive  power.  The  Whi^, 
therefore^  as  well  as  the  Tory,  and  the  Tory  equdlv  wiSi 
the  Whig,  however  opposite  their  principles,  although  the  one 
overlodced  vigour  in  his  search  for  liberty,  and  alSiough  the 
ether  might  be  said  to  overlook  libertv  in  his  search  for  a  vi- 
goinous  government,  both  must  equally  agree,  that  to  attain 
their  respectively  favourite  and  darling  objects,  the  removal 
of  the  present  administration  was  essential,  because  while  they 
continued  there  was  neither  freedom  of  constitution  nor  energy 
of  jgovernment. 

The  true,  solid,  and  uncontrovertible  basis,  upon  which  a 
firm  and  efficacious  government  was  to  be  built,  was  the  con- 
fidence of  that  House.  Everv  act  of  ministers,  as  he  had  said 
again  and  again,  was  founded  in  confidence.  Not  in  the  mere 
abstract  meaning  of  the  word,  but  in  the  solid,  actual,  and 
constant  exercise  of  substantial  confidence.  -Was  there  no 
act  necessary  in  the  present  situation  of  the  country,  either 
for  the  support  of  the  public  credit,  the  regulation  of  India^ 
the  conduct  of  foreign  alliances,  or  any  otl^r  great  and  ne- 
cessary work  calculaJbed  to  support  or  retrieve  the  glory  of  the 
country?  And  he  was  siure,  if  there  were  vigorous  and  well- 
directed  exertions  to  those  great  and  necessary  objects,  there 
was  yet  enough  of  strength  Idt  to  render  the  country  great  and 
in^rtant  amidst  the  nations  that  surround  us ;  but  there  waa 
no  one  act  of  this  sort  to  which  confidence  was  not  essential. 
The  more  that  confidence  could  be  extended,  the  more  vigo- 
rous and  effectual  would  the  measures  of  ministers  be.  For 
that  reason  he  wished  to  extend  that  confidence  to  the  greatest 
degree  possible  consistent  with  the  true,  just,  and  infallible 
principles  of  the  constitution,  because  he  knew,  the  more  it 
was  done,  the  more  it  would  be  possible  to  act  in  the  only 
manner  capable  of  rendering  this  country  powerful,  eminent, 
and  respectable.  Because  by  such  means  he  should  be  the 
more  and  more  enabled  to  risk  popularity  at  every  step,  by 
laying  burdensome  but  necessary  taxes,  and  to  act  with  that 
firomess,  that  intrepidity,  that  bdd  integrity,  wbidi  was  th^ 
enly  uAid  ground  c^n  which  a  minister  could  act  so  as  to 
produce  real  and  effisctual  advantage  to  the  country.    Great 
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however  as  this  object  was,  he  had  rather  run  the  risk  of 
all  those  difficulties,  and  depend  upon  the  same  confidence 
that  he  had  hitherto  experienced,  than  consent  to  any  exten- 
sion of  it  which  sacrificed  the  very  first  aad  vital  principles  of 
the  constitution. 

He  desired  the  right  honourable  gentleman  over  against 
I^,  or  any  of  his  inends,  to  point  out  a  single  instance,  not 
only  since  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  but  since 
the  Revolution,  where  the  minister  of  the  crown  had  dared  to 
retain  his  situation  one  moment  afler  he  had  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  that  House.    He  knew  there  was  not  one,  and  there- 
fore, instead  of  that  glorious  and  favoured  period  of  history 
which  they  revered  and, admired  for  the  liberty  and  the  gloiy 
they  had  experienced  under  it,  which  they  revered  for  those 
illustrious  princes  of  the  Bnmswick  line,  under  whom  they 
had  enjoyed  so  many  blessings,  and  which  they  wished  to 
hand   down  to  the  children  and  grandchildren,    and  great 
grandchildren  of  their  present  gracious  monarch,  and  which^ 
if  the  present  system  prevailed,  were  lost  and  gone  to  him  and 
to  them  for  ever ;  instead  of  that  glorious  period,  the  ad- 
herents of  the  right  honburable  gentleman  must  have  recourse 
to  the  unfortunate  and  accursed  periods  of  that  misguided 
race,  whose  lives  were  distinguished  by  an  uniform  attempt  to 
subvert  their  liberties  and  overturn  the  constitution.     Those 
were  the  only  periods  to  which  such  as  supported  the  cause  of 
the  secret  advisers  of  his  majesty  against  the  repres^itativesof 
the  people  could  have  recourse. 

An  honourable  baronet,  who  spoke  some  time  ago  (Sir 
Richard  Hill),  a:nd  who  frequently  quoted  the  Bible,  had» 
upon  the  present  occasion,  'Mr.  Fox  observed,  chosen  to  en- 
tertain the  House  with  a  quotation  firom  a  work  of  a  diffe- 
rent description,  firom  a  satire  of  {he  gay  ,and  witty  Earl  of 
Rochester.  He  begged  leave  to  advise  the  honourable  baro- 
net, not  for  the  sake  of  a  temporary  laugh,  to  raise  in  the 
ideas  of  all  who  heard  him,  the  melancholy  comparison  of 
the  present  moment  with  that  sad  and  disgraceful  sera,  which, 
though  adorned  with  some  lively,  witty,  and  even  classical 
writers,  was  marked  by  every  thing  unfavourable  to  liberty, 
and  subversive  of  the  constitution.  It  had  been  at  that  sera, 
that  the  prince  oh  the  throne,  by  the  counsel  of  secret  ad- 
visers, opposed  and  undervalued  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  when  the  House  endeavoured,  by  every  ex- 
ertion of  spirit,  to  repeal  those  attempts  by  humble  and  duti- 
ful addresses  to  the  throne,  the  king,  tired  and  disgusted  with 
parliaments,  in  1681  dissolved  his  parliament,  and  never 
called  another  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign.  The  spirit 
that  arose  in  the  country,  they  all  knew,  ended  in  produdng 
subsequent  parliaments,  not  subservient  to  the  prince,  and  in 
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t:lie  end  brought  about  the  glorious  Revolution,  and  drove 
from  the  throne  of  £ngland  that  unfortunate  and  misguided 
z^oe,  to  whose  history,  and  to  whose  history  alone,  the  right 
Iionourable  gentleman  and  his  friends  were  obliged  to  appeal 
fbr  precedents  to  defend  his  conduct,  and  justify  the  situation 
into  which  he  had  thrown  his  country.  When  they  attempted 
to  quote  the  history  of  succeeding  periods,  they  were  under 
the  necessity  of  mis-stating  every  particular,  in  order  to  make 
them  answer  their  purpose.     This  had  been  done  in  a  most 
extraordinary  manner  by  the  learned  solicitor  general  (Mr, 
Pepper  Arden)  in  a  former  debate.     The  learned  gentleman 
had  on  that  occasion  stated,  that  the  House,  in  1701,  had 
addressed  His  Majesty  King  William,  to  remove  Lord  Somers, 
Ix>rd  Orford,  Lord  Halifax,  and  the  Earl  of  Portland  from 
Lis  presence  and  councils  for  ever:    that  this  address  was 
not  complied  with,  and  that  the  House  received  no  answer 
to  it*     Nevertheless,  said  the  learned  gentleman,  the  House 
,   went  on  to  grant  the  supplies  exactly  as  if  they  had  reposed 
the  most  implicit  confidence  in  those  ministers.     From  thence 
the 'learned  gentleman  had  inferred^  that  there  was  no  ground 
for  refusing  the  supplies  at  present,  because  there  was  a  want  * 
of  confidence  in  ministers.     He  must  beg  leave,  Mr.  Fox 
said,  to  remind  that  learned  gentleman,  that  he  had  either 
forgot  the  history  to  which  he  alluded,  or  done  what  was 
worse,  wilfiilly  misrepresented  it.     The  fact  'was,  at  the  time 
the  address  alluded  to  had  been  voted,  and  sent  to  the  throne, 
the  nobjemen  in  question  were  no  longer  ministers.     They 
had  been  removed  in  1 700,  and  the  address  was  an  address 
requesting  his  majesty  to  strike  them  out  of  the  list  of  privy 
counsellors.     The  money  voted  in  1 701,  and  the  supplies  that 
were  granted,  were  not  voted  in  confidence  to  the  noble 
lords  alluded  to,  because  they  were  not  ministers  at  the  time. 
The  only  allusion,  therefore,  that  bad  been  made  by  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  of  the  House  to  a   former  period, 
had  been   completely  and   absolutely  misquoted.      Indeed, 
those  gentlemen  would  find  but   little  to  their  purpose  in 
those  more  happy  and  fortunate  periods,  when  the  liberty 
of  tliis  country  had  been  protected,  cherished,  and  main- 
tained, in-  all  that  purity  and  vigour  that  had  made  us  the 
wonder  of  the  world.     In  these  periods  the  princes  on  the 
throne  had  respected  that  House,  and  their  first  and  greatest 
glory  had  been  to  attend   to   its  wishes,   and   listen  to   its 
advi<^.     God  forbid  that  those  secret  advisers  of  his  ma- 
jesty should  induce  our   present   gracious  sovereign  to  be 
the  first  of  his  name,  and  of  his  race,  to  neglect  the  coun- 
sels, and  turn  aside  fi*om  the  advice  of  his  faithful  Commons ; 
advice  which  had  hitherto  been  weU  taken,  and  strictly  fol- 
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lowed  by  every  prince  of  the  house  of  BniDswickf  and  tlie 
neglect  of  which  would  bring  us  back  to  those  dark,  iBglo- 
rious,  and  arbitrary  periods  of  oi^:  history,  that  be  had  ao 
often  mentioned ! 

The  ground,  the  unconstitutional  ground,  on  whieh  the 
present  administration    stood,   was  so  totally  new,   and  so 
absolutely  the  contrivance  of  the  present  minister,  aad  of 
those  advisers,  of  whom  he  hoped,  for  die  sake  of  Uiat  iright 
honourable  gentleman's    reputation,   be  w^   the  tool   and 
the  dupe,   that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  Ibrget  what 
he  had  said  upon  that  subject  within  a  very  short  period. 
He  remembered,    at  the  time  when  he  differed  from  the 
noble  lord  near  him  (Lord  North)  upon  public  principles, 
when  the  American  war  was  the  subject  of  debate,  whea 
he  thought  the  continuance  of  that  war  ruinous  to  the  coun- 
try, to  nave  asked  the  noble  lord,    why  he   did  not  quit 
a  situation,  which  he  could  no  longer  hold  consistently  with 
the  good  of  the  country?  The  noble  lord  replied  to  him,  that 
it  was  not  his  mere  assertion  that  would  induce  him  to  quit 
his  situation.     But  that  as  soon  as  he  should  find  that  he  bo 
longer  possessed  the  confidence  of  that  House,  he  would  quit 
it*     Mr.  Fox  declared,  that  his  reply  to  the  noble  lord  at 
that  tima  was,  <^  many  thanks  to  him,  for  doing  what  be 
could  not  avoid ;"  and  he  confessed  at  the  time,  he  thowbt 
the  retort  a  eood  one :  he  did  not  at  that  time  know,  mat 
the  noble  lord  was  setting  an  example  of  constitutional  c(«« 
duct,  which  was  very  soon  to  be  disregarded  by  his  auc^essor. 
He  did  not  then  know,  that  instead  of  n^akingf   what  be 
then  thought,  a  good  and  solid  answer  to  the  noble  lordi 
he  was  guihy  of  a  gross  impertinence,  for  giving  the  nM» 
lord  no  merit  nor  praise,  when  he  had  so  much,  oy  resisting 
everv  attempt  that  could  be  made  to  make  him  act  cooHawrj 
to  the  principles  of  the  constitution.     He  could  pow  seei 
indeed,  why  the  objections  to  the  noble  lord,  from  oertoin. 
quarters,  were  so  strong  and  vindictive.    The  noble  lord  would 
not  lend  his  name  to  those  unconstitutional  att^npts  of  reststf 
ing  the  opinion  of  that  House,  which  had  been  so  strangdy 
left  to  be  the  work  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  over 
against  him.     Had  the  noble  lord  chosen  to  adopt  his  mm- 
sures,  had  he  set  at  defiance  the  first  grand  principle  of  cmr 
constitutional  freedom,  he  would  have  peen  af^lauded,  where 
he  was  now  reviled;  he  would  have  been  courted,  where  hs 

^  was  now  persecuted*  Finding,  therefore,  tfa#it  his  best  thanks 
were  due  to  the  noble  lord,  when  he  doplarod  that  he  woulc} 

.  resign  when  he  lost  the  confidence  of  that  Hcnisfe,  (or  Ai^ 
termination  to  act  as  he  did,  indeed  in  conformity  to  the  coo* 
stitutlon^  instead  of  the  uxicivil  ret^n  h»  ^m  madei  he  did 
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BOW  most  heartily  beg  pardon  of  his  noble  firiend  for  his  shorl^ 
sighted  and  impertinent  speech.  / 

Mr.  Fox  said,  he  was  sure,  if  either  a  dissolution  of  par- 
liament was  to  take  place,  or  a  reform  in  the  representation 
to  be  effected,  he  could  have  no  objection  whatever  to  appeal 
either  to  a  new  parliament,  or  to  a  reformed  representation ; 
ibr  he  defied  any  person  to  state  any  disadvantage  that  would 
arise  to  the  present  majority  in  that  House  by  either  of  those 
events.     He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  there  would  not  take 
place,  as  at  present,  those  small  changes  in  numbers,  which 
all  who  attended  to  that  House  knew  must  take  place  from 
accidental  circumstances,  but  which  did  not,«  upon  the  Whole, 
essentially  change  the  description  of  individuals,   of  which 
cither  side  was  composed.     If  there  was  an  alteration  in  the 
representation,  by  adding  to  the  county  members,  he  was  not 
afraid  of  any  diminution  of  numbers  from  that  event.    When 
he  looked  round  him,  when  he  recollected  those  of  that  de- 
ficription  who  composed  the  present  majority,  he  found  a 
very  great  proportion  of  the  representatives  of  counties,  and 
another  description  of  persons  equally  respectable  and  equally 
independent,  though  not  representing  counties;   he  meant 
independent  country  gentlemen,  who  represented  boroughs. 
Jf  they  were  to  be  increased,  if  parliament  were  to  be  dis- 
solved, did  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
think  they  would  be  benefitted  by  such  an  alteration?  No| 
the  reverse  was  the  truth.     He  had  examined  every  descrip- 
tion of  persons  respectable  for  their  representation,  respect- 
able for  their  independence  of  spirit,  respectable  {or  their  love 
of  the  constitution,  respectable  for  talents,  zeal,  and  exertion, 
in  that  glorious  cause;  he  had  found  it  extremely  difiicult  to 
discover  an  instance  of  any  class  or  denomination  where  any 
change,  tuch  as  he  had  alluded  to,  could  possibly  give  a  ma- 
jority to  the  present  administration.     At  last  he  had  been 
able  to  lay  his  hand  upon  one  set  of  men,  who,  if  they  were 
increased,  would  produce  a  change  indeed  in  the  state  of  the 
majority  in  that  House.     He  meant  those  persons  who  pro- 
cured their  seats  in  that  House  by  the  favour  of  the  treasury. 
He  believed  this  was  rather  unparliamentary  language;  but 
he  meant  those  persons   who  had   obtained  their  situation 
there  by  means  of  the  noble  lord  near  him,  those  who  had 
under  the  administration,   and  by  the  favour  of  his  noble 
firiend,  accumulated  splendid  fortunes.     These  were  theper^ 
eons,  who,   if  increased,  might  perhaps  produce  the  effect 
that  the  right  honourable  gendeman  wished.     It  was  upon 
those  men  that  he  depended  for  support;  while  the  increase 
of  spirit,  of  independence,  of  respectability,  would  be  of  no 
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avail,  the  Increase  of  ingratitude,  of  desertion,  of  every  thing 
that  could  blacken  and  disgrace  the  character,  would  serve 
his  purpose. 

He  took  notice  of  what  Sir  William  Wake  had  said  re- 
lative to  the  American  war  having  been  gone  into  from  a 
false  notion  of  preserving  the  dignity  of  that  House.     That 
was,  he  said,  a  mistake;  the  American  war  had  not  been 
more  the  war  of  that  House  than  of  the  other  branches  of 
the  legislature;  but  that   House  had  been  the  first  to  see 
its  errors,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.     He  alluded  also 
to  Sir  William  Dolben's  having  asked  a  few  nights  since^ 
if  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  were  to  be  served  up  as  a 
collation,  like  Sancho^s  banquet,  to  feast  the  eye  alone,  and 
not  the  appetite :  he  said,  he  by  no  means  meant  to  deny, 
that  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  ought  to  be  substantial; 
all  that  he  contended  for  was,  that  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  granted  the  public  money  in  large  sums  to  ministers 
upon  confidence,  had  a  right,  at  least,  to  have  a  negative 
voice  in   the  appointment  of  those  ministers.     He  argued 
much  at  larce  upon  the  eventual  effect  either  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  tlie  present  administration,  or  of  the  return  of 
the  last  into  power;  and  shewed,  that  neither  of  the  two 
would  be  able  to  carry  on  so  vigorous  a  governmait  as  the 
situation  of  the  country  required :  he  therefore  strongly  re- 
commended an  union,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  firm, 
efficient,  extended,  united  administration,  which  should  equally 
share  the  confidence  of  the  crown,  and  the  confidence  of  par- 
liament.    He  particularly  insisted  on  the  necessity  that  the 
confidenbe  of  the  sovereign  should   be  fairly  participated; 
and  after  an  ample  discussion  of  the  subject  of  the  addresses 
presented  in  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  and  a  comparison 
between  them  and  the  addresses  lately  presented,  and  an  in- 
finite variety  of  arguments  on  general  grounds,  he  returned 
to  a  consideration  of  the  question,  which  he  said  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  as  a  kind  of  salvo  jure  to  gentlemen,  before 
they  could  consent  to  vote  the  supplies  in  the  present  situa- 
tion of  affairs.     After  the  question  should  be  carried,  and 
he  trusted  it  would  be  carried  by  a  considerable  majority,  he 
declared,  he  should  have  no  objection  immediately  to  receive 
the  report  of  the  ordnance  estimate,  and  vote  that  supply : 
but  he  begged  to  be  perfectly  understood,  as  not  by  any 
.means  giving  up  the  constitutional  right  of  that  House  to 
stop  the  supplies;  but  as  it  was  a  question  of  iijifinite  moment 
end  alarm,  he  wished  the  House  to  adopt  every  means  of  pro*^ 
crastination  and  of  delay,  to  avoid  coming  to  its  decision^ 

12 
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On  the  question  being  p'ttt,  the  House  divided : 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

V  f  Lord  Maitland \  ,^^ vrrx««  T  Sir  Geo.  Yonge  \  , 

Y^^«  \m.  Byng        J  197.— Noes  |^^  ^  g^.^jf  j  ,77. 

Majority  in  favour  of  the  motion  20.  While  the  majority  were 
in  the  lobby,  Mr.  Fox  said,  it  was  the  idea  of  gentlemen  who 
Btood  near  him,  that  in  consequence  of  the  high  language  which 
had  been  held  in  the  debate,  an  address  should  be  proposed  on 
the  motion.  The  members  joined  in  an  unanimous  declaration  of 
Hear  him !  He  then  said,  that  if  it  met  with  their  approbation, 
he  would  move  it  after  the  determination  of  this  question,  and 
that  it  should  be  carried  up  to  the>  throne  by  the  whole  House. 
They  joined  in  the  same  general  shout  on  this  proposition  also^ 
Whon  the  numbers  were  declared,  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt  rose 
together,  and  their  friends,  in  pressing  for  their  respective  leader, 
were  loud.  A  good  deal  of  clamour  ensued.  At  length  Mr.  Pitt 
said,  that  it  amounted  exactly  to  the  same  thing,  whether  the 
sense  of  the  House  was  taken  on  his  motion  for  Sie  Speaker  to 
leave  the  chair,  or  on  the  motion  for  the  address,  which  he  under- 
stood the  right  honourable  gentleman  was  about  to  propose.  He 
therefore  yielded  the  point.  Mr.  Fox  then  said,  that  as  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  and  his  friends  had  met  the  resolution  of 
that  day  with  a  high  language,  and  had  treated  the  House  in  every 
respect  so  cavalierly,  it  was  the  idea  of  the  gentlemen  with  whom 
he  had  the  honour  to  act,  that  a  motion  should  be  made,  without 
farther  delay,  for  an  address  to  the  throne  on  the  resolution  of 
that  day,  and  that  it  should  be  presented  b^  the  whole  House. 
He  entered  shortly  into  the  situation  into  which  the  obstinacy  of 
Mr.  Pitt  had  brought  the  House,  and  concluded  with  moving  for 
an  address  to  the  king  in  the  words  of  the  resolution.  After  9 
short  debate,  the  House  divided  on  Mr.  Fox's  motion : 
Tellers.  Tellers. 

«        C  Lord  Maitland  1  _^  xr^-o  5  Mr.  R.  Smith  1  ,  ^, 

Y*^»  iMr.  Byng         }  '77 Noes  ^^^  ^^^^        J  156. 

So  It  was  resolved  in  the  afRrmative;  and  also,  that  the  address 
be  presented  to  his  majesty  by.  the  whole  House. 

On  the  27th,  the  Speaker  read  from  the  chair  his  majesty's 
answer  to  the  address  of  the  House,  which  was  as  follows : 
,  *^  Gentlemen ;  I  am  deeplv  sensible  how  highly  it  concerns  the 
honour  of  my  crown,  and  tne  welfare  of  my  people,  which  is  the 
object  always  nearest  my  heart,  that  the  public  affiiirs  should  be 
conducted  by  a  firm,  efficient,  extended,  united  administration, 
entitled  to  the  confidence  of  my  people,  and  such  as  may  have  a 
tendency  to  put  an  end  to  the  unfortunate  divisions  and  distrac- 
tions of  this  country.  Very  recent  endeavours  have  already  been 
employed,  on  mv  part,  to  unite  in  the  public  service,  on  a  fair  and 
equal  footing,  those  whose  jomt  efforts  appear  to  me  most  capa* 
ble  of  producing  that  happy  effect.  These  endeavours  have  not 
had  the  effect  I  wished.  I  shall  be  always  desirous  of  taking  every 
iftep  most  conducive  to  such  an  object ;  but  I  cannot  see  that  it 
wpuld:;  in  any  degree,  be  advanced  by  the  dismissioa  of  those  at 
present  in  my  service. 
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**  i  obienre,  at  the  same  tune,  that  there  is  no  cliarge  <»r  com* 
plaint)  suggested  against  m j  present  ministera,  nor'  is  any  onie  or 
more  of  them  specifically  objected  to;  and  numbers  of  my  sub- 
jects have  expressed  to  me,  m  the  wannest  wanner,  their  satis- 
faction in  the  late  changes  I  have  made  in  my  councils.  Under 
tfiese  circumstances,  I  trust  my  faithful  Commons  will  not  wish 
that  the  essential  offices  of  executive  government  should  be  vacated, 
until  I  see  a  prospect  that  such  a  plan  of  union  as  I  have  called 
for,  and  they  pointed  out,  may  be  carried  into  efiect." 

The  consideration  of  the  above  answer  was  deferred  to  the 
ist  of  March. 


Ma.  Fox's  Motion  fob  an  Address  to  the  King  to 
REMOVE  His  Ministers. 

March  i. 

TIE  order  of  the  day  being  read  for  taking  into  consideration 
his  majesty^s  answer  to  the  address  of  the  House  on  the  2otb 
of  February,  and  the  said  answer  being,  also  read, 

Mr.  Fox  stood  up,  and  b^ed  that  the  House  would  allow 
Um  to  lo^ace  what  he  now  kerned  it  his  indispejosabfe  duty 
to  say,  with  a  short  review  of  those  peculiar  circumstanoes, 
in  which  the  House  of  Commons,  the  people  of  England, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  country,  were  all  inevitably  placed 
by  his  majesty's  late  answer  to  the  address  of  his  Commons. 
He  connected  all  th^^e  particulars  into  one  view,  because  they 
were  all  formed  to  stand  or  &11  together.  It  was  not  in  the 
wit  or  machination  of  man  to  dissever  them  for  a  mcmient, 
and  whoever  made  the  attempt,  would  be*  taught  from  the 
issue  that  it  was  nugatory  and  chim^ical.  But  on  what 
.ground  did  they  now  stand?  Had  not  his  majesty  put  a 
negative  on  thdr  joint  wishes?  Was  not  this  a  situation  to 
which  they  had  not  been  reduced  since  the  glorious  a&ra  of 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  to  the  throne  of 
these  kingdoms?  The  two  first  princes  of  that  auspicious  and 
illustrious  family  were  not,  perhaps,  wholly  without  &vou- 
ntes:  for  what  prince  ever  yet  was?  Or  who  could  blame  a 
king  for  having  friends?  It  was  the  consolation  of  human 
natuxe  to  be  susceptible  of  such  predilections  as  suit  die  pe- 
cnliariUes  of  ev^eiy  tmnper,  character,  and  situation.  Where 
was' the  man,  or  the  minister,  who  would  prescribe  terms  to 
royalty,  which  would  iDJure  the  feelings,  and  wonld  bar  the 
comforts  of  an  individual?  Notwithstanding  this,  which  per- 
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baps  was  the  feature  of  all  reigns,  unanimity  marked  those 
boA  of  George  the  First  and  George  the  Second.     What* 
ever  attention  they  might  pay  ^o  secret  advisers,  \irhateyer 
ciegree  of  cariosity  or  inquisitiveness  might  affect  their  hours 
of  social  and  friendly  intercourse,  the  harmony  of  the  natioi^ 
the  public  business,  the  great  concerns  of  the  nation  were 
seldom  or  never  intemqpted  by  an  ill-advised  and  unconsti<- 
tutional  preference  of  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  in  opposition 
to  the-  representatives  of  the  people  at  large.     In  the  late 
reign  especially,  Lord  Hardwicke  evidently  possessed  mudi 
of  the  royal  confidence.  .  His  abilities  were  unquestionably 
eminent,  and  justly  procured  much  respect  both  at  home  and 
abroad ;  but  when  the  circomstances  of  the  country  demanded 
a  surrender  even  of  his  counsels,  when  some  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  were  in  open  rebellion,  and  when  the  crown  was 
satii^ed  that  a  new  system  had  become  indispensable,  was 
not  every  system  of  favouritism  readily,  generously,  and  mag- 
nanimously reUnqutsbed?  Had  it  been  otherwise,  and  had 
those  who  were  said  to  have  deserved  his  majesty's  &voar, 
retained  their  situaticm,  in  direct  opposition  to  ail  the  caUs 
and  expostulations  of  the  House  and  the  country^  all  those 
splendid  and  incomparable  actions  which  graced  the  subse* 
quent  War  had  most  undoubtedly  been  prevented ;  the  glo^ 
rions  victories  which  then  took  place,  and  overwhelmed  all 
Cun^  with  astonishment,  had  not  been  acquired.     The 
vast  app^idages  of  the  British  emfHre  must  consequently 
have  been  so  little  as  to  have  excited  no  envy,  it  is  true; 
but  neither  would  they,  in  this  hypothetical  scale,  have  pro» 
dnoed  such  emoluments,  such  weedth,  such  grandeur,  such 
kiflttence  in  the  scale  of  nations,  as  they  unquestionably  (Md. 
If  on  that  pressing  and  interesting  occasion  the  system  of 
persiHial.iHvour  haa  not  given  way  to  objects  of  public  safety 
and  tranquillity,  the  illustrious  name  of  Pitt  had  neves  beem 
known  in  this  country;  had  never  ^tven  the  people  of  Eo^ 
land  such  an  influence  in  government  as  the  coastxtatioa 
has  assigned  them ;  had  never  infused,  such  a  sfnrit  of  in^ 
tpepidity  and  enterprise  in  the  executive  government  of  the 
country,  as  must  for  ever  distinguish  the  period  in  which  he 
Jpeiffned,  and  the  measures  which  or^hated  in  his  advice. 

From  these  fects  and  speculations,  he  desired  the  House  to 
observe  what  part  they  now  acted.  Thsy  were,  in  his  qpi« 
nion,  stimding  up  for  the  constitution,  as  enjoyed,  as  esta- 
blished, as  transanitted  by  their  ancestors  to  their  posterity* 
This  ground  they  had  taken;  in  this  it  was  their  duty  to  in* 
trench  themselves  r  toid  from  this  asylum  he  was  certain  no 
henest  and  sineope  frigid  to  the  <x>Bstttutian  would  wish  to 
Mve  ibeia.    Tbey  were  at  ^ieast  foaaded  in  ^the  eonstilii-' 
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tion  ct  the  countxy,  and  whenever  they  felly  so  would  it. 
Then  were  so  united  as  to  live  or  die  together*     It  was  now, 
perhaps,  more  than  ever,  committed  to  their  care,  who  bad 
always  been  its  preservers ;  and  to  abandon  it  thus  beset,  thus 
assaulted,  thus  doomed,  for  aught  we  knew,  to  destmction, 
would  be  to  deal  perfidiously  with  their  obligations  to  their 
constituents  and  to  the  public.     When  he  complained,   that 
no  other  prince  of  the  race  of  Brunswick  had  ever  given  such 
an  answer  to  an  address  of  that  House^  he  was  answerec],  no 
House  of  Ck>mmons  had  lever  made  such  an  address.     But 
this  question  he  would  beg  leave  to  answer  with  an  anterior 
question  —  Did  ever  the  crown,  since  the  accession,  keep  in 
office  a  ministerial  arrangement,  not  only  without  the  confi- 
dence of  the  House,  but  against  its  express  requisition  ?  This 
made  the  matter  altogether  new  and  unprecedented:    but 
new  and  unprecedented  as  it  was,  it  did  not  originate  in  the 
House;  they  had  acted  only  on  their  defence,  and  would 
have  ill  deserved  the  confidence  reposed  in  them,  had  they 
not  done  every  thing  in  their  power  to  preserve  the  privil^es 
at  once  of  the  House^  and  of  those  for  whose  great  original 
rights  it.  was  at  first  instituted. .  He  referred  to  the  case  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole.     No  man  ever  possessed  the  confidence 
of  the  House  of  Commons  more  completely  than  this  mi- 
nister.    He  would  not  enter  into  the  question,  whether  he 
deserved  it  or  not;  but  the  fiict  was  notoriously  as  he  had 
stated  it.     Was  he,  then,  resolutely  inclined  to  dispute  the 
eager  desires  of  the  House  to  remove  him?  Did  he  resist 
all  their  efibrts  for  that'  purpose?  No;  when  the  moment 
came  which  convinced  him  that  he  was  no  longer  the  person 
on  whom  they  chose  to  rely,  instead  of  uiging  the  inconsis- 
tency of  such  a  revolution  in  the  political  sentiment  of  the 
House;  instead  of  taking  shelter  in  the  arms  of  prerogative; 
instead  of  placing  any  dependence  on  those  about  the  uurone^ 
who  had  been  long  his  &st  and  tried  friends,  he  freely  and 
at  once  abandoned  a  station  to  which,  from  this  single  dr* 
cumstance,  he  found  himself  inadequate.     How,  then,  was 
the  constant  harmony  which  subsisted  in  every  part  of  go- 
vernment sustained  and  cultivated?  It  was,  at  least,  as  ofien 
owing  to  the  compliance  of  the  king  with  the  sentiments  and 
wishes  of  his  faithful  commons,  as  of  their  complaisance  to 
his  inclinations.     He  did  not  deal  in  the  extension  of  prero- 
gative, nor  they  in  the  assertion  of  their  privileges.     A  re* 
ciprocal  disposition  to  cordiality  and  accotnmodation  in  case 
of  any  accidental  collision  was  not  more  predominant. int  he 
House  of  Commons  than  at  court. 

Since  the  unfortunate  reigns  of  the  Stuarts,  prerogative  had 
never  been  so  much  the  topic  of  discussion  as  it  hm  become 
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oF  late  in  parliament     His  ideas  6f  whatever  the  constitution 
liad  vested  in  the  crown  were  no  siecret ;  he  ever  had  and 
crver  would  avow  them.     No  prerogative  of  the  crown  was, 
in    his  opinion,  distinct  or  unconnected  with   the  whole  of 
that  free  and  liberal  system  in  which  our  government  chiefly 
oonsisted.     TTie  people  were  the  great  source  of  all  power, 
aj^d  their  welfare  the  sole  object  for  which  it  was  to  be  ex- 
erted :  but  who  in  this  case  were  to  be  the  judges  ?  The  House 
of  Commons  undoubtedly  were  competent  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  people,  to  pronounce  on  whatever  they  deemed  an  en- 
croachment on  their  privileges ;  and  the  moment  they  could*" 
not  prevent  every  thing  which  struck  them   as  such,  they 
iwere  not  equal  to  the  design  of  such  an  institution.     This  he 
called  a  due  seasoning  or  modification  of  tliat  enormous  power 
devolved  by  the  constitution  on  the  executive  goVemment 
of  the  country.     The  House  of  Commons  consequently  were 
possessed  of  the  power  of  putting  a  negative  on  the  choice  of 
ministers;  they  were  stationed  as  sentinels  by  the  people,  to 
^fvatch  over  whatever  could  more  or  less  remotely  or  nearly 
affect  their  interest;  so  that  whenever  they  discovered  in  those 
nominated  by  his  majesty  to  the  several  great  offices  of  state, 
iprant  of  ability,  want  of  weight  to  render  their  situations  re- 
spectable, or  want  of  such  principles  as  were  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  the  wishes  of  the  House;  in-€«|y  or  all  of  such  cases 
they  were  entitled  to  advise  his  majesty  against  emplojring  such 
persons  as  his  faithful  Commons  could  not  triist.     They  would 
then  say  to  such  ministers,  and  say  it  with  the  greatest  pro- 
priety, **  We  admire  your  abilitiei^;  we  love  your  virtues;  and 
we  wish  your  politics  were  of  a  sort  to  excite  our  admiration, 
and  conciliate  our  confidence :  but  your  system  is  inimical  to 
the  object  we  have  most  at  heart.      We  wish  to  encrease 
the  weight  of  the  people  in  the  constitution ;   your  object 
is  to  lessen  their  weight.     We   are  anxious  to  establish  a 
strong,  an  efficient,  an  united  administration;  you  endeavour 
only  to  preserve  one  who  possesses  none  of  all  these  qualities. 
We  would  found  an  executive  government  on  public,  open, 
unequivocal  responsibility ;  you  are  endeavouring,  in  its  room» 
to  perpetuate  a  cabal.     We  assert  the  controul  of  parliament 
.  wl^rever  the  general  interest  requires  their  inteHerence;  you 
are  attached  only  to  what  you  imagine  is  the  independence  of 
the  prerogative.     In  short,  we  are  the  friends  of  the  people; 
diey  made  us  what  we  are;  to  them  we  are  accountable;  and 
for  them,  as  &r  as  the  constitution  bears  us  out,  we  act:  but 
you  avow  sentiments  so  materially  and  flatly  contradictory  to 
these,  that  we  are  bound  in  duty  to  withhold  from  you  that 
confidence,  which  your  avowed  attachmentft  and  Ofwions  must 
inevitably  lead  you  to  abuse." 
TOL.  II.  fix 
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Much  oflfence  w>as  taken,  it.  seemed,  against  tike  Houae  of 
Commons,  on  the  score  of  not  putting  the  most  unlimited  con^ 
fidence  in  the  present  ministers :  but  why  were  not  tbe  jealou- 
sies, which  were  the  causes  of  thb  treatment  so  londljr  ecHO- 
plained  o^  also  taken  into  the  account?  Would  any  man  come 
forward  and  affirm,  that  the  House  had  no  cause  of  jealousy ; 
or  had  acted  capriciously  in  the  several  steps  which  it  had  be^ 
obliged  to  take  in  its  own  defence  ?  He  begged  gentlemen 
would  recollect  the  mode  in  which  his  majesty's  ministers  had 
been  called  to  office.  What  was  the  manner  of  the  nominatioa 
which  took  place,  and  was  the  only  reason  that  could  be  al- 
ledged  in  behalf  of  ministers?  Were  not  grounds  of  jealousy 
involved  in  that  circumstance,  which  justified  the  diffidence  of 
the  House,  which  had  put  them  on  their  guard,  which  had 
treated  them  with  a  disrespect  to  which  they  had  for  a  long 
and  happy  period  been  strangers?  Thus  situated,  what  could 
they  have  done^  which  it  was  tneir  duty  to  do  to  the  puUict  to 
themselves,  to  his  majesty?  In  this  was  grounded  their  want 
of  confidence.     It  originated  in  that  independence  which  wa& 
their  most  precious  privilege,  which  had  long  continued,  and 
which,  he  hoped,  would  stiU  continue  one  of  their  proudest 
distinctions.     How,  then,  were  they  to  act  ?  Was  it  in  ihek 
power  to  treat  his  majesty  with  more  loyalty  and  respect  than 
by  addressing  him  as  they  had  done  ?  What  language  did  that 
address  speak  to  the  throne  ?  It  told  his  majesty  ^at  the  wishes 
of  the  House  were;  that  the  great  object  to  which  they  point- 
ed all  their  movements  was  such  a  mhiistry  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  required ;  that  this  object  could  only  be  obtain- 
ed by  the  dismission  of  his  ministers,  in  whom  they  could  not 
repose  any  real  confidence^  and  that  this  obstacle  his  miyesty 
oidy  could,  and  they  trusted,  in  his  paternal  regiurd  for  Im 
people,  that  he  would  remove  it.     Need  he  say  how  this  du^* 
jfiil,  he  would  call  it  this  constitutional  address  (for  such  the 
people  of  England,  and  especially  their  posterity,  would  yet 
find  it  to  be),  was  returned?  Were  the  several  sentiments  in 
];iis  majesty's  answer  gracious  or  not  ?  He  would  not  dwell  on 
any  thing  which  might  bear  a  different  construction;    but 
taking  it  for  granted  that  the  whole  House  considered  it  as  a 
negative  to  the  desires  of  the  House,  he  presumed  tbcy  would 
ilgree  that  something  farther  was  still  necessary  on  their  part* 
This  was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  present  administiar 
tion.     They  had  kept  the  House  in  suspense  fi-om  time  to  time. 
It  seemed  to  be  their  system,  that  they  Wjould  not  be  raided 
in  any  degree  by  the  sentiments  of  a  majority  of  the  House. 
Ko  other  hypothesis  could  give  any  thing  like  a  raticmal  solii-* 
1um0{^^^(^ndu^    Hie  House  was  therefore  ^liged  t^ 
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'  ^'ict  towards  them  in  a  manner  altogether  unpreoedented.    Ko* 
•^  other  conduct  would  suit  their  manner  of  proceedii^. 
X*..     Wliy^  it  had  been  asked,  were  the  supplies  not  withheld? 
The  reason,  at  least,  on  which  he,  for  one,  had  hitherto  voted' 
"^^  for  the  supplies,  might  strike  the  House  as  a  paradox.     It  was 
nevertheless  real.     He  had  i^ot  sufficient  confidence  in  the 
ministers  of  the  day  to  withhold  the  supplies.     This,  as  he  had 
.always   maintained,  was  a  weapon  put  in  the  power  of  the 
House,  for  the  advantage  of  the  community  at  large.    It  ought^ 
therefore,  with  all  their  other  powers,  to  be  exerted  only  where 
that  was  a  probable  consequence.      When  Mr.  Thomas  Ktt,  • 
the  present  Lord  Camelford,  had  made  a  similar  proposition* 
-'  to  thb  House,  he  had  voted  with  his  lordship  ffeely  and  fiilly. 
But  why?    The  reason  was  obvious  to  every  tobxi  in  the 
.  house.      He  knew  the  temper,  the  prindples,  and  the  dis^iosi^ 
,':  trons  of  the  noble  lord  (North),  better  than  to  suppose  him  car- 
.;  pable  of  setting  the  House  at  defiance,  in  case  such  a  motion 
::  had  been  carried  against  him.     Much  as  he  had  opposed  him, 
and  strong  as  the  language  was,  which,  in  the  heat  of  debate^ 
:j  he  had  frequently  used,  from  a  conviction  that  it  was  then  his 
duty  to  use  it,  still  he  was  well  aware  the  noble  lord  had  a 
greater  respect  for  the  constitution  than  to  oppose  his  official 
V  existence  to  the  decided  opinion  of  a  majority  in  parliament. 
,t    On  this  principle,  t;herefore,  he  had  voted  to  stop  the  supplies, 
:    in  order  to  defeat  the  prosecutiion  of  a  war,  which  he  consider^  • 
:    ed.as  ruinous  in  its  consequences  to  the  interest  of  the  public^ 
:,    But  he  could  not  do  so  in  the  present  situation  of  the  question. 
^    The  House  had  not  reliance  enough  on  the  public  spirit  of 
mini9ters  to  promise  themselves  any  success  firom  such  a  mea^* 
.:    sure.     They  saw  the  effects  r  it  would  only  plunge  the  coun^ 
in  confusion.     The  ministers'  love  for  the  constitution  was  not 
;    sufficiently  visible  to  make  them  willing  to  risk  the  experiment. 
Were  they  certain  that  a  vote  of  this  Kind  would  bring  back 
the  servants  of  the  crown  to  constitutional  ground,  and  re» 
t>     establish  the  consequence  and  importance  of  the  House,  he 
was  willing,  as  an  individual,  to  go  without  hesitation  into  that 
measure;  but  then  he  could  not  be  supposed  to  adopt  it  on 
any  other  principle ;  for  on  the  suppoi^ition  that  even  this  last 
exertioiy)f  privilege  would  be  resisted,  into  what  difficulty  did 
it  plunge  the  House  of  Commons  ?  What  infinite  and  irrepar- 
dale  confiision  would  it  not  occasion  in  the  country?  Heas^ed^ 
what  sort  of  a  government  could  take  place  on  a  principle 
which  did  not  imply  the  confidence  of  the  House?  It  was  nofc 
necessary  for  him  to  point  but  its  debility  and  insufficiency.  Inr 
that  case,  considering  the  immense  extent  of  those  sums  whidr 
^  House  were  in  ue  habit  of  granting,  would  th^  not  hesi.« 
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tate?  Thus  every  minute  article  in  all  the  various  specific  es* 
timates  which  came  before.themy  would  be  constantly  inspected, 
flecrutinized,  and  treated  with  a  scrupulosity  which  must  be 
peculiarly  incompatible  with  that  dispatch  so  essential  to  the 
business  of  the  House.  What  an  administration  would  this 
be  I  How  inadequate  to  the  management  of  affiiirs  so  intricate, 
important,  and  multifarious  as  ours  were !  It  would  only,  as 
'  his  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Burke)  had  lately  called  it,  be  a 
body  without  a  soul,  a  form  destitute  of  spirit  or  power. 

But  still  they  were  urged,  in  the  language  of  defiance,  to 
do  their  utmost     This  mode  of  menacing  them  was  intended 
to  have  its  operation,  and  they  were  certainly  not  in  the  fault 
that  it  had  not.     He  would  witness  for  ministers,  that  what- 
ever men  could  do,  and  more  than  most  men  would  have  at- 
tempted in  their  situation,  had  been  done  to  promote  their 
schemes  of  divesting  the  House  of  all  its  constitutional  impor- 
tance and  effect     He  would  not  mention  the  peculiar  industry 
by  which  they  had  endeavoured  to  substantiate  and  realize 
their  favourite  system*     But  undoubtedly  every  thing  they  did 
would,  when  men's  minds  were  relieved  from  the  pressure  un- 
der which  they  laboured  at  present,  be  sufficiently  seen  through 
and  understood.     The  House,  however,  had  hitherto  treated 
the  whole  with  a  delicacy,  for  which  it  deserved  much  credit, 
and  with  the  discerning,  disinterested,  and  dispassionate  part 
of  the  people,  would  certainly  be  much  in  its  favour.     And  he 
was  ready  to  abide  by  it,  that  to  have  acted  with  confidence 
to  ministers  situated  as  those  of  his  majesty  now  were,  would 
have  been  an  insult  to  the  constitution.    They  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  in  office  under  circumstances  thus  hostile  to 
the  people,  could  not  have  expected  any  such  compliance,  as 
they  must  have  known  the  temper  and  principles  of  the  House 
mixee  accurately  than  to  build  thehr  hopes  against  their  con- 
victions.    Even  this  most  gross  and  precipitant  conduct  was 
left  for  those  times  when  prerogative  was  palpably  meant  to 
bear  down  every  thing.     Putting  all  these  things  together, 
would  any  one  pretend,  that  the  design  of  his  majes^'s  advisers 
was  levelled  at  individuals  ?  He  was  certain  no  intelli^nt  pa*- 
son,  who  had  inspected  the  genius  of  successive  administrations 
in  ihe  present  reign,  could  entertain  such  an  opinion  for  a 
aingle  moment     who  would  aver  that  the  present  dispute^ 
£br  example,  was  entirely  confined  between  the  right  honour^ 
able  gentleman  and  himself?  No,    This  theory  would  not  go 
down  with  him.     It  would  not  have  answered  their  purpose 
who  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  plot    It  would  not  shew  the 
iitlear  insignificance  of  the  House  of  Commons.    It  was  not 
calculate  to  make  such  a  breach  in  the  le^slature  as  aoes  to 
come  might  not  be  able  to  xepwTt    Tberdbre  such  a  soieme 
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was  not  adequate  to  their  inclinations,  with  whom  the  present 
no  doubt  began,  and  by  whose  influence^  unless  the  spirit  of  the 
people  should  intei*pose,  it  would  assuredly  be  compleated. 
Their  object  was  to  render  the  House  of  Commons  a  mere 
appendage  to  the  court,  an  appurtenance  to  the  ministers. 
Then  the  interests  of  the  people  would  be  happily  and  faith- 
fully cherished  by  the  crown  and  their  ilereditary  representa** 
lives  !  It  was  true  the  'House  of  Commons  coula  th^i  do  no- 
thing ;  but  every  Unction  that  distinguished  them  firom  the 
other  branches  of  the  legislature  would  be  found  in  much 
greater  perfection  in  that  immaculate  fortress,  where  no  refor« 
jnation  of  any  kind  had  ever  yet  entered. 

He  adverted  to  the  fate  of  his  India  bill,  and  asked  if  it  did 
not  owe  its  opposition,  its  extincticm^  to  secret  influence? 
This  phraseology  had  been  censured  as  quaint,  and  used  only, 
for  sinister  purposes ,  he  would  nevertheless  adopt  it,  as  re* 
ferring  to  a  circumstance,  which,  though  in  its  own  nature  in* 
capable  of  proof,  he  believed  in  his  conscience  was  universally 
credited.     But  he  used  the  phrase  secret  advisers,  out  of  that 
respect  and^  delicacy  which  lie  should  always  think  it  became 
him  to  speak  of  the  prince  oil  the  throne.     He  well  knew  his 
sovereign  was  not  what  these  oflicious  advisers  attempted  to 
represent  him.     He  was  sure  his  heart  would  have  no  share 
in  the  business.     A  noble  earl  had  gathered  the  opinions  for 
the  professed  purpose  of  giving  such  information  as  should  af- 
terwards determine  the  royal  conduct;  and  had  not  the  con- 
stitution provided  that  his  majesty  should  know  nothing  of  what 
was  going  forward  in  either. house  of  parliament,  with  a  view 
to  influence  the  debate?  The  House  had  been  long  acquaint- 
ed with  this  statement.     He  would  assert  there  was  not  a  man 
in  the  House  who  did  not  believe  the  reality  of  the  circum- 
stance thus  related.     As  few,  he  trusted,  would  dare  to  come 
forward  and  attempt  to  justify  those  on  constitutional  grounds* 
.   Nay,  it  was  again  and  again  admitted  to  be  wrong.     Indeed^ 
there  was  no  great  probability  that  his  majesty  would  have 
been  thus  easity  swayed  by  a  stranger,  when  he  had  not  com- 
municated on  these  topics  even  with  his  confidential  servants. 
But  the  tale  was  not  certainly  in  favour  of  the  parties.     Yet 
neither  of  them  endeavoured  by  any  means  to  give  it  such  a 
conti'adiction  jas  might  liave  been  expected.      The  rumour 
consequently  gathered  ground  from  this  circumstance^  and 
spread  to  such  a  degree  as  put  9II  doubt  or  hesitation  out  of 
the  question ;  and  no  individual  but  gave  credit  to  what  every 
body  asserted.     In  short,  he  was  so  convinced  that  this  con- 
viction was  real,  however  disguised  or  denied,  that  he  would 
not  converse  with  that  man  who  affected  to  hesitate  about  it* 

E  E  3 
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On  what,'  then,  was  the  existence  of  the  present  ministers 
founded?  Was  it  possible  to  mistake  their  intention ?  'W^ere 
they  not  meant  to  annihilate  the  House  of  Commons,  in  com- 
plaisance to  the  crown  and  the  House  of  Lords  ? 
.    He  went  at  large  into  the  history  and  management  of  the 
ministry,  and  traced  every  step  of  their  conduct  in  office  as  all 
tending  to  the  disgrace  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  bearing 
uniformly  to  that  point,  and  as  utterly  inexplicable  on  any 
other  supposition.     Why  had  not  ministers  dissolved  the  par- 
liament r  Was  not  this  an  object  in  which  they  rested  many 
of  their  hopes  on  the  commencement  of  their  oflScial  existence? 
The  temporary  inconveniences  which  they  apprehended  were 
the  only  reasons  on  which  they  had  kept  together.     The  means 
on  which  they  had  come  in,  and  by  which  they  had  intended 
to  govern  the  country,  were  consequently  objects  of  suspicion 
and  dislike.     His  majest/s  answer  was  not  satisfactory.     It 
was  very  extraordinary,  and  such  as  the  House  had  no  reason 
in  the  world  to  expect.     The  country  had  not  for  a  long  pe- 
riod been  in  such  circumstances.     Where  were  the  men  who 
could  now  expect  to  be  of  any  substantial  service  to  the  country? 
Our  wants  and  difficulties  were  hourly  multiplying,  and  would 
no  doubt  continue  to  multiply.     Ministers  were  reduced  to  a 
line  of  conduct  that  must  in  a  great  measure  hurt  them  with 
the  public.     It  was  impossible  for  them  to  serve  their  country 
conscientiously  without  hazarding  many  bold  and  unequivocal 
measures.     But  whoever  would  venture  on  several  question- 
able acts,  would  unavoidably  be  unpopular.     A  horror  of  what 
might  be  the  consequence  of  the  present  contest  would  also 
naturally  startle  the  minds  of  most  men,  and  abridge  that 
confidence  in  public  characters,  without  which  there  could 
be  no  stable  or  efficient  ministry  in  this  countiy,  so  long  as  it 
retained  its  ancient  and  hereditary  spirit.      Tne  hostility   of 
ministers  to  the  constitution  reduced  them,  therefore,  to  this 
dilenuna,— either  to  do  something  harsh  and  unpopular,  or  sur- 
render their  liberties  without  a  stroke.     Tlie  difficulty  of  act- 
ing under  the  peculiar  and  original  circumstances  of  the  House 
at  this  time,  depended  a  great  deal  on  the  feelings  of  the  mi- 
nisters..    Had  those  men,  who^were  now  in  office,  the  proper 
conception  of  their  situation ;  the  conduct  of  the  House  was 
obvipus.     But  they  were  not  disposed  to  convince  mankind 
that  they  felt  like  other  men.     They  seemed,  in  his  opinion, 
not  sufficiently  alive  to  sentiments  of  true  dignity ;  or  at  least 
he  differed  from  them  in  what  they  doubtless  thought  a  manly 
and  spirited  conduct.  However  they  would  soon,  and  certainly 
like  all  their  predecessors  in  the  same  predicament,  sather 
knowledge  from,  experience.     Which  of  them  had  not  &It  the 
capriciousness  and  treachery  Qf  men  who  had  no  responsibility? 
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He  desired  the  House  to  remember  the  history  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham. With  how  much  honest  confidence  had  that  great  sian 
entered  the  royal  closet !  He  thought  his  own  elevated  senti- 
ments superior  to  all  the  duplicity  which  he  could  any  where 
coicounter.  He  consequently  was  equal  to  the  transcendant 
abilities  and  virtues  which  he  possessed,  and  to  those  astonish- 
ing actions  and  achievements  which  marked  their  exercise  in 
the  service  of  his  country.  But  he  had  done  too  much  to  be 
forgiven.  It  was  his  ruin,  not  his  honour,  the  secret  advisers 
of  msyesty  consulted.  This  he  was  not  ^  long  in  perceiving, 
though  he  did  not  perceive  it  till  the  injury  meant  had  taken 
effect ;  audit  was  well  known  how  it  had  operated  both  on  his 
character  an^  popularity. 

Having  gone  over  an  infinite  variety  of  topics,  Mr.  Fox  ob- 
served, that  he  had  always  stated  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the 
House  could  advise  the  ^removal  of  ministers  without  giving 
their  reasons.      This  was  a  most  important  question,  but  he 
dreaded  the  trial  of  it,  as  the  consequence  might  be  fatal.     It 
ought,  however,  to  aj^oar  to  the  House  and  the  public,  what 
the  r^al  debate  was,  and  on  what  it  hinged.     There  was  noo 
thing  in  it  personal.     The  House  was  the  object  to  be  de- 
gi*aded,  and  there  was  not  another  step  necessary  to  complete 
the  catastrophe  of  the  coiistitution.     He  was  not  a  little  sorry 
that  the  House  was  referred  in  the  answer  to  the  addresses* 
This  he  thought  a  language,  at  least,  by  ho  means  constitu* 
,tional,  and  regretted  that  it  had  been  used  from  the  throne; 
for,  in  his  mind,  there  was  a  great  difference  between  using  it 
in  parliament  and  arguing  from  it  as  far  as  it  would  go,  and 
putting  it  in  the  king's  answer  to  the  address.     This  was  ffiv- 
ing  it  a  consequence  which  he  was*  not  ready  to  admit,  and  he 
would,  on  all  occasions,  be  extremely  shy  of  establishing  any 
thing  like  an  appeal  to  the  people  against  their  representatives'. 
He  was  against  adverting  to  precedents,  where  the  issue  was 
so  unfortunate  to  all  the  parties  concerned ;  but  the  reigns  of 
the  Stuarts  alone  furnished  the  only  ones  which  could  apply 
to  the  present  dispute;  and  who  that  had  read  and  considered 
the  history  of  those  misguided  and  ill-advised  princes,  could 
help  observing,  that  tliey  were  buoyed  up  with  addresses  in  the 
very  moment   when   they  were  virtually  proscribed  by  the 
hearts  and  sentiments  of  their  people  ?      He  was  not  very 
willing  to  say  any  thing  about  the  addresses,  either  how  they 
were  procured,  or  to  what  extent ;  but  he  would  isay  that 
there  were  certain  constitutional   questions  on  which  they 
were  by  n(\ means  competent  to  advise  the  House;  and  what- 
ever their  opinion  might  now  be  of  the  matter  pending  be* 
tween  prerogative  and  privilege^  he  did  not  doubt  but  they 
I.  '  .  I  E.4  ^         '  . 
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would  one  time  or  other  be  in  a  capadtjr  to  distingoi^  tlieur 
friends  from  those  who  had  all  along  endeavoorra  to  make 
them  their  dupes. 

He  begged  gentlemen  would  only  look  to  both  sides  of  the 
House,  and  consider  with  themselves  who  were  the  people 
most  likely  to  form  the  government  so  much  wanted.  He 
had  never  said  any  thing  of  the  present  ministers  with  re- 
gard to  thdr  abilities,  as  he  wished  in  the  event  of  an  union 
taking  place  to  say  nothing  which  could  retard  its  progress. 
But  now  that  this  great  object  was  apparently  at  an  ea^  he 
would  say  that  the  right  honourable jgentleman  over  against 
him  possessed  very  eminent  talents.  'Hiis  was  a  tribute  whidi 
he  thought  his  due,  and  which  he  had  never  been  backward 
to  pay.  He  would  not,  however,  go  over  the  arrangement 
alphabetically,  nor  single  out  the  several  individuals  of  whom 
it  was  composed.  But  to  speak  of  their  abilities  collectively 
was  absolutely  ridiculous;  and  therefore  he  might  be  allowed 
to  think  them  not  of  ability  equal  to  their  situation.  But  this 
was  not  his  only  or  his  greatest  objection  to  them.  He  did 
not  know  how  he  might  be  able  to  act  with  men  who  might 
possess  the  confidence  of  the  secret  advisers  of  majesty. 
He  and  his  friends,  as  they  had  lately  experienced,  might 
then  have  to  struggle  at  once  with  public  dislike,  on  account 
.  .of  what  it  was  their  duty  to  do,  and  secret  influence,  conse- 
quently they  could  never  be  sure;  and  this  was  an  obstacle  of 
so  serious  a  nature,  that  it  deserved  the  attention  of  the  House, 
as  it  appeared  to  him  almost  insuperable. 

He  had .  discussed  the  subject  dispassionately,   as  men's 
minds  were  already  but  too  much  fermented  to  judge  of  it 
coolly.     He  knew  and  maintained  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  but  as  the  country  was  circumstanced,  he  still 
thought  intermediate    measures   most    eligible.      These  he 
always  had,  and  ever  would  prefer.     His  intention,  therefore, 
was  to  move  an  address,  in  which  no  reference  was  made  to 
any  thing  which  tnight  appear  ungracious,  and  suitable  ac- 
knowledgments returned  for  whatever,  in  any  part  of  it,  would 
bear  a  favourable  interpretation.     This  task  had  devolved  on 
him,  not  because  many  on  his  side  of  the  House  were  not  equal 
to  the  task,  or  perhaps  from  personal  circumstances  might 
not  have  done  it  with  more  delicacy  and  propriety;  but  the 
train  in  which  he  had-  thought  on  the  subject,  and  the  con- 
stant attention  he  had  ever  given  it,  besides  the  satisfaction  of 
avowing  his  ideas  fairly  and  openly,    as  well   as   the  large 
ahare  he  had  hitherto  taken  in  the  debate,  were  all  motives 
with  him  for  standing  forward  in  the  business.    He  had  used 
as  much  delicacy  to  ministers  as  he  thought  consistent  with 
his  duty,  while  the  probability  of  some  of  them  acting  as  bis 
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coUei^es  in  office  remained.  That  probability,  however,  in 
his  opinion,  had  now  ceased ;  and  he  saw  nothing  for  the 
fiiture  to  forbid  his  giving  way  to  those  feelings  and  reflections 
wliich  from  every  view  of  the  subject  were  unavoidable. — 
Mr.  Fox  then  moved, 

**  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  his  majesty 
most  humbly  to  represent  to  his  majesty  the  satisfaction  his 
faithful  Commons  derive  from  the  late  most  gracious  as- 
surances we  have  received  that  his  majesty  concurs  with  us  m 
cpinion,  that  it  concerns  the  honour  of  his  crown,  and  the 
welfare  of  his  people,  that  the  public  affairs  should  be  con- 
ducted by  a  firm,  efficient,  extended,  united  administration, 
entitled  to  the  confidence  of  his  people,  and  such  as  may  have 
a  tendency  to  put  an  end  to  the  unhappy  divisions  and  dis- 
tractions of  this  country : 

'^  To  acknowledge  his  majesty's  paternal  goodness,  in  his 
late  most  gracious  endeavours  to  give  effect  to  the  object  of 
our  late  dutiful  representation  to  his  majesty : 

**  To  lament  that  the  failure  of  these  his  majesty's  most 
gracious  endeavours  should  be  considered  as  a  final  bar  to 
the  accomplishment  of  so  salutary  and  desirable  a  purpose ; 
and  to  express  our  concern  and  disapp6intment  that  his 
majesty  has  not  l>een  advised  to  take  any  farther  step  towards 
uniting  in  the  public  service,  those  whose  joint  eflbrts  have 
recently  appeared  to  his  majesty  most  capable  of  producing  so 
happy  an  c^ect. 

^'  That  this  House,  with  all  humility,  claims  it  as  tbehr 
right,  and  on  every  proper  occasion  feels  it  to  be  their 
bounden  duty,  to  advise  his  majesty  touching  the  exercise  of 
any  branch  of  his  royal  prerogative. 

"  That  we  submit  it  to  his  majesty's  royal  consideration, 
that  the  continuance  of  an  administration  which  does  not  pos- 
sess the  confidence  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  must 
be  injurious  to  the  public  service. 

<^  That  this  House  can  have  no  interest  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate from  that  of  their  constituents;  and  that  they  therefore 
feel  themselves  called  upon  to  repeat  those  loyal  and  dutiful 
assurances  they  have  already  expressed,  of  their  reliance  on 
his  majesty's  paternal  regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  people, 
that  his  majesty  will  graciously  enabfe  them  to  execute  those 
important  trusts  which  the  constitution  has  vested  in  them, 
with  honour  to  themselves,  and  advantage  to  the  public,  by 
the  formation  of  a  new  administration  appointed  under  cir- 
cumstances which  may  tend  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  his 
faithful  Commons,  and  to  give  energy  and  stability  to  his 
majesty's  councils* 
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<<  That  as  his  majesty's  faithful  Commonsy  upou  the  ma- 
turest  deliberation,  cannot  but  consider  the  <x>ntinuance  of 
the  present  ministers  as  an  unsurmountable  obstacle  to  his 
majesty's  gracious  purpose  to  comply  with  their  wishes,  in  the 
formation  of  such  an  administration  as  his  majesty,  in  concur- 

.  rence  with  tlie  unanimous  resolution  of  this  House,  seems  to 
think  requisite  in  the  present  exigencies  of  the  country :  They 
feel  themselves  bound  to  remaiu  nrm  in  the  wish  expressed  to 
his  majesty  in  their  late  humble  address ;  and  do  therefore  find 

.  themselves  obliged  again  to  beseech  his  majesty,  that  be  would 
be  graciously  pleased  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  strong  and  stable 
government,  by  the  previous  removed  of  his  present  ministers,'' 

A  debate  of  considerable  length  ensued.  In  order  to  induce 
the  House  to  reject  the  motion,  the  advocates  of  administration 
insisted  principally  on  the  smalless  of  the  majority  by  which  the 
resolutions  of  the  House  had  been  carried,  and  on  the  growing 

';  popularity  of  the  ministers  abroad.  The  necessity  of  resisting 
any  encroachment  upon  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  was  also 
strongly  urged,  lEuid  of  preserving  that  balance  in  the  serenl 
branches  of  the  legislature,  to  whidi  the  beauty,  the  permanence, 
and  all  the  envied  advantages  of  the  British  constitution  were 
ascribed.     Towards  the  close  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Fox  tookoccsi- 

'  sion  to  explain  the  circumstances  of  the  late  negociation.    He 

'  said  he  was  of  opinion,  that  when  the  message  came  down  to  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  intimating  his  majesty's  Wishes  that  he  should 

'  have  a  personal  interview  with  Mr.  Pitt,  to  form  a  new  adminis- 
tration on  a  wide  basis,  and  on  fair  and  ^qual  terms,  there  was 
no  probability  that  any  serious  and  cordial  union  should  be  formed 
from  an  interview  grounded  on  such  terms ;  but  the  Duke  o^ 
Portland  thought  that  the  terms  of  the  message  might  he 
construed  in  a  manner  which  might  warrant  them  in  agreeing 
tQ  a  conference.     The  word  "  fair"  no  one  could,  object  to;  it 

'was  a  general  term,  and  the  parties  might  discuss  and  determine 
on  what  they  conceived  to  be  mutually  fair  in  settling  the  several 

•  arrangements.  That  as  to  the  word  "  equal,"  to  which  he  in  par- 
ticular objected,  his  grace  thought  it  might  be  meant  in  its  more 
general  unlimited  sense  of  equitable,  and  in  that  sense  there  could 

'  be  no  objection  to  it.  On  this  account  the  duke  returned  an  an- 
swer, requesting  that  Mr,  Pitt  would  explain  the  word  "  equal," 
but  Mr.  Pitt  declared  in  so  many  words,  that  he  did  not*  think 
any  farther  preliminary  explanation  necessary.  Here  the  mat- 
ter broke  off,  for  it  was  impossible  that  his  grace  could  meet 
Mr.  Pitt  on  terms  which  he  refused  to  explain.  The  resolution 
of  the  St.  Alban's  meeting  was  not  directed  against  either  party : 
it  was  fairly  impartial  in  its  purport,  and  censured  the  one 
side  for  not  explaining,  as  well  as  the  other  for  not  conceding* 

♦Mr.  Pitt  explained  his  conduct  in  regard  to  this  negociation. 

:He  had  always  declared,  he  said,  that  he  would  never  consent 
either  to  an  actual  or  virtual  resignation  for  the  purpose  of  n^o- 
elating.    The  message  which  his  majesty  sent  to  the  Duke  of 
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-Portland  was  ia  eTery  respect  clear  and  unequhrocal.  When 
desired  to  explain  what  was  intuit  hy  **  equal/'  he  had  said  that 
it  would  be  best  explained  in  a  personal  conference.  His  reason 
for  this  answer^  and  for  not  agreeing  to  take  this  word  out  of  the 
.message^  and  t6  let  the  term  <'  fair"  stand  by  itself,  was,  that  by 
so  doing  it  was  an  implication  that  they  came  to  an  interview  to 
negociate  a  new  admmistration,  admitting  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
position,  that  '^  inequality  was  the  basis  of  fairness.'  Mr. Fox 
said,  the  objection  of  the  duke  carried  no  such  inference.  Sub- 
'stitute  the  word  equitable  in  the  room  of  equal,  or  explainwhat 
yoa  mean  by  your  own  term,  and  the  difficulty  is  removed.  Mr. 
JMarsham  said,  he  trusted  that  gentlemen  would  yet  put  an  end 
to  their  grammatical  objections  and  verbal  delicacies,  and  that 
an  approach  for  a  settlement  might  yet  be  made.  Mr.  Hopkins 
said,  that  in  this  hope,  and  'to  prevent  farther  inflammation,  he 
'would  move  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Powys  thought  that  unless  there  was  any  farther  negocia- 
tion  pending  between  the  two  right  honourable  gentlemen,  the 
motion  for  the  address  should  be  put,  since  the  character  of  the 
House  was  involved  in  it.  Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  no  other  negocia- 
tion  was  pending ;  and  as  the  question  for  the  address  was  moved, 
he  thought  it  tetter  that  the  sense  of  the  House  should  be  taken 
upon  it*    The  previous  question  was  withdrawn. 

The  House  then  divided  on  the  question  for  the  address : 
Tellers.  Tellers. 

So  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative ;  and  agreed  that  the  ad- 
dress should  be  presented  to  his  majesty  by  the  whole  House. 

March  4. 

.■  The  House  went  up  to  St.  James's  with  the  address*  On  their 
return  the  Speaker  read  the  king's  answer,  which  was  as  follows : 

**  Gentlemen,  I  have  already  expressed-  to  you  how  sensible 
1  am  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  an  administra- 
tion as  was  pointed  out  in  your  unanimous  resolution.  And  1 
^assured  you  that  I  was  desirous  of  taking  every  stej)  most  con- 
ducive to  such  an  object :  I  remain  in  the  same  sentiments ;  but 
1  continue  equally  convinced  that  it  is  an  object  not  likely  to  he 
obtained  by  the  dismission  of  my  present  ministers. 

«  I  must  repeat,  that  no  charge  or  complaint,  or  any  specific 
objection,  is  yet  made  against  any  of  them.  If  there  were  any 
feuch  ground  for  their  removal  at  present,  it  ought  to  be  eaually 
'a  reason  for  not  admitting  them  as  part  of  that  extended  and 
united  administration  which  you  state  to  be  requisite. 

«  I  fid  not  consider  the  failure  of  my  recent  endeavours  as 
a  final  bar  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  which  I  had  in 
view,  if  it  could  have  been  obtained  on  those  principles  of  fairness 
and  equality,  without  which  it  can  neither  be  honourable  to  those 
•who  are  concerned,  nor  lay  the  foundation  of  such  a  strong  and 
•table  government  as  may  be  of  lasting  advantage  to  the  country ; 
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but  I  know  of  no  farther  steps  which  I  can  take,  that  are  likelj 
to  remove  the  difficnlties  which  obstruct  that  desirable  end. 

<<  I  have  never  called  in  question  the  rights  of  my  fakhflil  Com- 
mons, to  offer  me  their  advice,  on  every  proper  occasion,  touching 
the  exercise  of  any  branch  of  my  prerogative.  (  shall  be  ready, 
at  all  times,  to  receive  it,  and  give  it  the  most  attentive  considera* 
tion :  they  will  ever  find  me  disposed  to  shew  my  regard  to  the 
true  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  to  take  such  measures  as 
may  best  conduce  to  the  prosperity  of  my  people/' 

Mr.  Fox  rose  the  moment  the  Speaker  had  finished  his  recital  of 
the  king's  answer,  and  moved  that  his  majesty's  answer  be  taken 
into  consideration  on  Monday  next.    This  was  unanimously  as- 
sented to.    The  order  of  the  day  was  then  called  £br  from  die 
treasury  bench,  for  going  into  a  committee  on  the  report  of  the 
account  of  the  finances  of  the  East  India  company,  presented  by 
the  court  of  directors ;  and  Mr.  Eden,  who  had  caused  the  order 
to  be  made  a  few  days  ago,  moved  that  it  be  read.     Upon  this, 
Mr.  Welbore  Ellis  said,  the  House  seemed  to  him  to  have  laid  it 
down  as  a  rule  of  practice,  not  to  go  into  any  public  business 
whatever  imtil  questiofis^.fhftt  immediately  concerned  the  privilege 
and  dignity  of  the  House  were  first  disposed  of.    Upon  this  prin- 
ciple he  moved  that  the  order  of  the  day  be  adjourned  to  Monday. 
Mr.  Fox  seconded  the  motion^  saying,  that  he  did  it  not  with  any 
view  to  delay  public  business,  or  to  withhold  any  supply ;  and  he 
intended  that  his  conduct  should  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  pro- 
fessions.   But  surely  when  a  matter  of  such  moment  as  ttie  king's 
answer  was  to  be  discussed,  and  to  be  followed  up  with  some  mea- 
sure that  ought  to  be  final,  he  thought  that  twice  twenty-four  hours 
coidd  not  be  thought  too  long  a  time  for  deliberation.    Mr.  Pitt 
said,  the  honourable  gentleman  wished  not  to  be  thought  desirous 
to  stop  supplies;  but  when  he  proceeded  to  delay,  from  day  to 
.  day,  it  was  very  natural  for  people  to  think  that  he  meant  to  refuse. 
He  did  not  think,  that,  ether  the  manner  in  which  the  pitiful  ^ck 
of  adjournment  last  week  had  been  treated,  another  would  have 
'been  made  this  day  to  delay  the  public  business,  by  another  ad- 
journment.   The  mutiny  bill  stood  for  to-morrow ;  he  hoped  that 
when  gentlemen  considered  how  very  soon  the  mutiny  act  was  to 
expire,  they  would  not  think  it  expedient  to  put  off  the  considera- 
tion of  that  bill  any  longer.  .  If  gentlemen  should  think  proper  to 
adjourn  to  Monday,  the  House  was  surely  too  thin  to  discuss  that 
question ;  all  therefore  that  they  ought  in  reason  to  expect,  was, 
that  the  House  should  now  adjourn  till  to-morrow ;  and  then  in 
full  House  it  might  be  determined,  whether  all  business  should  be 
postponed  to  Monday.    Mr.  Fox  said  that  it  was  now  only  the  4th 
of  March,  and  the  mutiny  act  would  expire  on  the  2cth ;  these  was 
nothing,  therefore,  that  was  very  pressing  on  that  head;  for  if  it 
should  be  sent  to  a  committee  on  Tuesday  the  9th  of  March, 
it  could  be  sent  time  enough  to  the  lords  for  them  to  pass  it 
before  the  expiration  of  the  present  mutiny  act,  for  he  believed  it 
differed  in  very  few  particulars  from  former  mutiny  bills ;  it  might 
indeed  be  necessary  to  make  the  new  one  shorter  in  its  duration; 
and  he  hoped  that  this  one  privilege  was  still  left  to  the  Commons^ 
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that  the  mutiny  bill,  proidding  qaarters  for  the  army,  and  eonse*' 
<l^isenily  impesmg  burdens  on  their  constituents,  could  not  be 
.  catered  by  the  lords,  after  it  should  have  been  sent  up  to  them  by 
tlie  Commons.  With  respect  to  the  delay  of  public  business,  he 
thought  the  charge  came  with  a  very  bad  grace  from  the  right 
lionourable  gentleman.  Seven  weeks  had  passed  since  the  meet- 
ing after  the  recess,  and  six  weeks,  wanting  a  day,  since  the  only 
measure  proposed  by  the  ri^ht  honourable  member  was  rejected. 
In  the  whole  course  of  that  time  he  could  lay  at  the  door  of  Opposi* 
^on  a  delay  of  only  four  days,  nameljr  the  adjournment  from  Wed- 
nesday last  to  Monday  last.  For  his  part  he  approved  of  that 
Bkdjoumment,  and  also  of  that  which  was  this  day  proposed ;  how* 
ever,  in  order  to  take  away  even  a  handle  for  misrepresentation,  he 
ifv'ould  agcee  to  meet  to-morrow,  provided  it  was  undeivstood  that 
the  first  question  to  be  discussed  should  be,  whether  the  House 
should  adjourn  to  Monday,  or  proceed  then  to  business.  Mr.  Pitt 
elcpressed  with  a  nod  his  approbation  of  the  proposal. 


March  5. 

The  secretary  at  war  having  moved  the  order  of  the  day  iot  • 
^oing  into  a  committee  on  the  mutiny  bill> 

Mr.  Fox  immediatd.y  rose.    He  said,  that  as  the  House  ^ 
had  made  to  itself  a  rule  that  every  other  business  should  give 
way  to  the  consideration  of  his  majesty's  answers,  when  they 
were  closely  connected  with  the  privileges  of  the  Commons^ 
it  would  not  be  decent  either  towards  his  majesty  or  the 
House,  to  proceed  on  that  day,  to  send  the  mutiny  bill  to  a 
committee.     And,  indeed,  when  he  considered  the  nature  of 
the  bill,  he  found  it  to  be  one  of  the  almost  innumerable  acta 
whicR  were  done  every  session  on  a  principle  of  confidence; 
therefore^  until  the  House  shonld  have  taken  some  step  to  * 
fill  up  and  consummate  the  measures  which  had  lately  beea 
adopted,  he  did  not  think  that  so  vefy  important  a  bill  as  was 
that  for  pimishing  mutiny  and  desertion,  should  be  debated. 
Of  all  the  acts  by  which  confidence  in  a  minister  could  be  ex- 
pressed, perhaps  the  passing  of  a  mutiny  bill  was  the  most 
striking:  it  was  entrusting  to  the  direction  x)f  a  minister  a 
standing  army,  of  which  this  constitution  was  so  justly  jea* 
lous.     How,  then,  could  a  minister,  in  whom  the  House  had 
already  dedared  it  could  place  no  confidence,  expect  that  at 
the  moment,  and  without  any  previous  -deUberation,    the 
House  would  bestow  upon  him  the  very  strongest  mark  of 
confidence?  He  begged,  however,  not  to  be  understood  to 
insinuate  in  the  most  distant  degree^  that  a  mutiny  bill  ought 

Jot  to  pass :  he  was  sure  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  House 
rho  bad  the  most  remote  idea  of  oppgsing  it^a  mutiny  bill 
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was , unquestionably  necessary;  and  the  House  ooald  not 
avoid  passing  it;  for  a  standing  army,  however  contrary  to 
the  genius  of  this  constitution,  was  become  an  excrescence 
that  could  not  now  be  removed.     But  though  a  mutiny  bill 
must  of  necessity  pass,  it  by  no  means  followed  that  it  must 
be  in  point  of  duration  equal  to  all  those  mutiny  acts  that 
had  preceded  it;  a  bill  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  would  keep 
the  army  together,  without  calling  upon  the  House  to  sur- 
render a  right  so  very  necessary  at  that  moment  for  the  pre- 
servation of  its  privileges.     The  delay  from  that  day  to  Mon- 
dfiy  or  Tuesday,  could  be  attended  with  no  dangerous  con- 
sequences.    This  was  the*  5th  of  March,  the  present  mutiny 
ax:t  would  not  expire -before  the  25  th,  and  consequently  there 
Would  be  full  time  for  sending  it  to  the  lords  and  for  lliem  to 
pass  it  before  the  expiration  of  the  present  act*     He  here  ob- 
served, that  it  was  to  be  hoped  the  lords  would  not  attempt 
to  make  any  alteration  in  a  bill,  which  was.  to  all  intents  stiod 
purposes  a  money  bill:  and  he  begged  leave  to  conclude  with 
an  observation,  that  as  the  House  had  last  year  passed  two 
or  three  short  mutiny  bills,  so  one  of  them  was  moved  as  late 
as  the  14th  of  March,  though  it  was  to  replace  ah  act  that 
was  to  expire  on  the  25th,  and  no  one  expressed  then  an  ap- 
pt'ohension,  that  being  moved  so  late,  it  could  not  be  passed 
in  so  short  a  time  as  was  necessary ;  he  requested  therefore, 
that  it  might  be  remembered,  that  though  the  consideration 
of  this  year's  mutiny  bill  should  be  put  off  to  Tuesday  the 
9th,  stiU  it  would  even  then  be  moved  for  five  days  earlier 
than  the  mutiny  bill  was  moved  for  last  year.     He  then  moved, 
that  the  order  of  the  day,  for  going  into  the  consideration  of 
the  mutiny  bill,  be  adjourned  to  Monday  next.     He  said  he 
fixed  upon  Monday,  though  he  did  not  think,  there  would  be 
time  for  going  into  the  bill  on  that  day,  after  the  House 
riiould  have  taken  his  majestjr's  answer  into  consideration; 
but  he  did  it  to  shew,  that  he  meant  to  bring  it  forward  as 
soon  as  possible,  so  that  it  might  stand  the  first  in  order  for 
Tuesday. 

'  After  a  short  debate,  the  House  divided  on  Mr.  Fox's  motion. 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

V»A,  f  LordMaitlandl  ,„^        t^  v^   CMr.  Eliot  1    -., 

7*^*  iMr.  Byng        j  '7i-  -Noes  |M,.Robt. Smith!  '^'^ 
So  it  ws#  r^Mdvfidlmhe  afiSrmative. 
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Ik/Ln.  Fox's  Motion  foe  a  Representation  to  the  King. 
ON  THE  State  of  Public  Ajffairs. 

March  8. 

THE  expectations  of  the  public  were  so  uncommonly  excited 
to  bear  the  important  proceedings  of  the  House  on  this  daj/ 
that  members  took  the  trouble  of  going  down  with  their  friends 
to  procure  them  admission  to  the  gallery  at  ten  in  the  morning. 
Sy  eleven  the  place  allotted  for  strangers  was  crowded,  and  the 
gentlemen  bbX,  with  the  utmost  patience,  firom  that  hour  till  four 
in  the  afternoon  without  any  business ;  at  that  time  counsel  waft: 
heard  on  Nisbet's  divorce  bill ;  and  just  as  the  House  was  proceed- 
.ing  to  the  important  business  for  which  the  relations  and  friends. 
of  the  members  had  undergone  so  much  fatigue,  Sir  James  Low- 
tber  rose>  and  complained  that  on  bringing  ddwn  his  friend,  the 
brother  of  the  member  for  St.  Alban's,  he  found  it  impossible  to 
procure  a  seat  in  the  gallery  for  him,  thdugh  it  was  only  at  half  ' 
past  three ;  and  this  being  the  case,  and  also  because  he  had  rea^ 
son  to  believe  that  there  mi^ht  be  strangers  in  the  galleary  not  iiW 
troduced  by  members,  he  insisted  upon  enforcing  the  standing 
order  of  the  House,  and  desired  that  all  strangers  might  be  ordereq 
to  withdraw.    Many  members  interfered,  and  with  great  earnest- 
ness solicited  the  honourable  baronet  to  recede  from  his  order ; 
but  Sir  James  had  said  it,  and  the  gallery  was  accordingly  cleared. 
In  consequence  of  this  circumstance  a  full  report  of  what  was  said 
upon  this  occasion  has  not  been  preserved.  After  a  laudable  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  country  gentlemen  to  moderate  the  spirit  of  the  times» 
and  to  j»:o€ure  a  short  SKljoumment^  had  be^a  opposed  by  mintsterSy 

Mr.  Fox  rose,  and  after  a  brilliant  preface,  containing  an 
es:po8ition  of  the  curious  and  uncommon  circumstances  of  the 
time^  and  of  his  own  situation,  stated  a  number  of  general 
axioms  for  the  government  of  a  free  stat^  full  of  the  most  ele-* 
vated  policy*     It  was  not,  he  said,  right  that  the  ministers  of 
€tie  country  should  be  so  immediately  dependent  on  the  brown; 
as  it  seemed  now  the  fashion  to  assert  they  ought  to  be:  if 
their  study  was  to  please  the  crown,  then  ministers,  it  seemed^ 
were  safe;  but  if  t£iey  dared  to  do  their  duty,  their  own  ruin 
was  the  certain  consequence:  it  Well  became  the  House  of 
Commons,  therefore,  not  to  suffer  men  to  be  disgraced  and 
forsaken  who  had  been  thus  strenuous  in  their  duty:  it  was 
better,  he  said,  to  be  a  courtier  in  France  than  in  England, 
for  there  the  king's  favour  was  the  sole  object;  but  here  the 
eourtier  must  play  a  double  part;  for  he  must  also  delude  oor 
enslave  the  House  of  C!ommons  into  obedience  to  the  crown 
and  its  secret  advisers.    As  for  the  king^s  answer,  he  could 
not  hare  thought  it  possible  for  any  minister  to  put  into  tibe 
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mouth  of  majesty  such  contradictions  and  such  scandalous 
duplicity:  there  were  passages  in  it  big  with  dancer  to  the 
freedom  of  this  constitution ;  he  could  not  have  b^eved  that 
the  ri^ht  honourable  gendeman  had  so  detested  tliis  constitu- 
tion, he  could  not  have  believed  that  he  would  have  dared  so 
to  insult  the  House  of  Commons,  as  again  to  ask  for  the  rea- 
sons of  their  resolutions.     Every  beggar,  in  every  arbitrary 
country,  had  a  right  to  petition  his  king,  stating  the  reasons 
of  his  petition :  and  this  forsooth,  was  the  ihighty  privilege,  that 
by  that  speech  the  kins  was  advised  to  allow  the  British  House 
of  Commons.     The  House  of  Commons  had  often  addressed, 
without  stating  their  reasons.     He  then  desired  the  clerk  to 
read  the  Address  on  the  27th  of  February  1782,  in  the  case 
of  the  American  war,  which  desired  his  majesty  to  put  an  end 
to  an  offensive  war  on  that  continent;  as  the  withdrawing  of 
the  troops  from  thence  would  give  us  advantage  over  the 
French  in  other  quarters,  and  would  tend  to  conciliate  the 
Americans.  ^  Thus,  he  said,  the  House  there  gave  only  a  ge- 
neral reason,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  their  late  address. 
The  House,  in  the  one  instance,  had  desired  the  king  to 
withdraw  his  troops  for  the  sake  of  making  peace  with  Ame- 
rica: in  the  present  case  they  desired  the  king  to  dismiss  his 
ministers,  for  the  sake  of  making  an  united  and  extended 
administration.     Jt  was  true,  that  m  the  instance  of  the  Ame^ 
rican  war,  the  king  returned  an  answer,  declaring,  indeed, 
his  approbation  of  the  end  they  sought,  but  not  explicitly 
promising  his  concurrence  in  the  means;  upon  which  the 
House  instantly  came  to  a  resolution,  that  he  should  be  an 
enemy  to  his  country  who  should  advise  his  majesty  to  pro- 
secute an  offensive  war  in  America. 

Upon  exactly  similar  ground  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
the  present  instance,  ought  to  be  admitted  as  the  best  judges 
both  of  the  means  and  of  the  end ;  and  he  should  be  per- 
fectly warranted  by  this  precedent  to  move  a  resolution, 
**  that  he  was  an  enemj^  to  his  country,  who  should  advise  his 
miyesty  to  continue  his  present  administration ;"  by  the  earnest 
advice  of  some  friends,  however,  he  did  not  mean  to  propiose 
such  a  resolution;  what  he  should  move  would  not  be  an  ad- 
dress, but  an  humble  Representation  to  his  majesty,  for,  to 
that  no  answer  was  customary;  and  he  wished  for  no  answer, 
because  nothing  was  so  unseemly,  nothing  could  disgrace  us 
more  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  the  world,  than  to  see  the 
,  king  of  England  and  his  parliament  wrangling  about  words, 
and  engagea  in  a  controversy  of  such  a  kind.  AU  things 
considerea,  he  said  he  did  not  intend  to  stop  the  supplies: 
that  the  country  was  ruined,  and  completely  undone^  was 
most  dear;  that  public  credit  oould  not  3taaa;  ^t  our  fo* 
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"eign  ^B4mcems  must  nin  to  ruin,  he  believad  efeiy  nan  must 
low  see;  those^  however,  were  reqxHisiblei  who  had  brought 
lie  ooimtry  into  this  state  of  distraction :  for  his  part,  ao  &r 
rom  stopping  the  supplies,  he  should  press  ministers  to  bring 
brward  the  public  business;  he  would  bring  on  his  own 
unended  India  bill :  but  if  it  was  lost  in  the  other  Houses 
ministers  were  bound  to  come  forward  with  some  new  plan 
For  India:  and,  indeed,  eveiv  part  of  our  public  afiairs  cried 
edoud  for  th^ir  instant  attention. 

Mr.  Fox    then  dc&nded  Mr.  Powys  and  Mr.  Marsham 
from  the  charge  of  inconsistency ;  he  said  they  could  not  abet 
ministers,  for  whom  they  professed  even  a  predilection,  in 
their  resistance  to  the  House  of  Commons*     Some  there  were 
who  had  agreed  with  him  in  the  outset  of  the  dispute^  but 
who^  as  appeared  by  the  decrease  of  the  majorities,  had  gone 
over  to  the  side  of  administration.     How  to  ddTend  the  con- 
sistency of  such  men  was  indeed  difficult;  and  it  was  some 
comfort  to  find,  that,  on  examining  the  persons  of  such  de» 
serters,  it  appeared  that  those  who  had  come  over  to  him 
were  men  every  way  respectable;  while  those  who  had  left 
him,  on  the  other  hand,  (as  was  naturally  to  be  expected)  were 
men  of  whose  company  and  of  whose  society  no  man,  he  be* 
lieved,  was  ever  very  ambitious.     Mr.  Fox  said  a  few  words 
concermng  the  total  impossibility  of  union  which  now  ap- 
peared; the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  proved  himself 
so  averse  to  it,  even  in  the  opinion  of  some  who  were  his 
friends,  that  the  world  would  know  on  which  side  to  lay  the 
blame,  and  who  it  was  that  they  were  to  charge  with  immo- 
derate ambition.     He  then  moved,  , 
^^  That  an  humble  Representation  be  present^  to  his  ma- 
jesty, most  humbly  to  testify  the  surprize  and  affliction  of  this 
House,  on  receiving  the  Answer  which  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters h^ve  advised,  to  the  dutiful  and  seasonable  address  of 
this  House,  concerning  one  of  the  mpst  important  acts  of  his 
inajesty's  government : 

^^  To  express  our  concern,  that  when  his  miyesty's  paternal 
goodness  has  graciously  inclined  his  majesty  to  be  sensible  of 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  such  an  administration  as 
was  pointed  out  in  our  resolution,  his  majesty  should  still  be 
induced  to  prefer  the  opinions  of  Individuals  to  the  repeat^ 
advice  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  parliament  as- 
sembled, with  respect  to  the  means  o£  obtaining  so  desirable 
an  end : 

^'  To  represent  to  his  migesty,  that  a  preference  of  this  na- 
ture is  as  injurious  to  the  true  interests  of  the  crown,  as  it  is. 
wholly  repugoant  to  the  spirit  of  our  free  constitution ;  that 
systems  founded  on  su(^h  a  preference  are  not,  in  truth,  en- 
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tirely  Yiew  in  this  country :  that  they  have  been  the  character. 
istic  features  of  those  unfortunate  reigns,  the  maxims  of  whicb 
are  now  justly  and  universally  exploded;  while  his  majesty  and 
his  royal  progenitors  have  been  fixed  in  the  hearts  of  thdr 
people,  and  have  commanded  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
ell  the  nations  of  the  earth,  by  a  constant  and  uniform  at- 
tention to  the  advice  of  their  commons,  however  adverse  sack 
advice  may  have  been  to  tlie  opinions  (^the  executive  senraDts 
of  the  crown : 

^<  To  assure  his  majesty,  that  we  neither  have  disputed, 
nor  mean,  in  any  instance,  to  dispute^  much  less  to  denr, 
his  majesty's  undoubted  prerogative  of  appointing  t9  the  exe* 
cutive  offices  of  state  such  persons  as  to  his  majesty^s  wisdom 
nhall  seem  meet :  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  we  must,  vith 
all  humility,  again  submit  to  his  majesty's  royal  wisdom,  that 
ino  administration,  however  l^ally  appointed,  can  serve  bis 
'majesty  and  the  public  with  effect  which  does  not  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  this  Ho|ise :     That  in  his  majesty's  present  ad- 
hiinistration  we  cannot   confide;    the  circumstances  under 
'^hich  it  was  constituted,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  it  con- 
tinues, have  created  just  suspicions  in  the  breasts  of  his&ith- 
ful  Commons,  that  pirinciples  are  adopted,  and  views  eoter- 
I  tained,  unfriendly  to  the  privileges  of  this  House,'  and  to  the 
.freedom  of  our  excellent  constitution :  That  we  have  made  no 
charge  against  any  of  them,  because  it  is  theilr  removal,  and 
tiot  their  punishment,  which  we  have  desired;  and  that  we 
humbly  conceive,  we  are  warranted  by  the   antient  usage 
bf  this  House^  to  desire  ^uch  removal  ivithout  making  aoy 
charge  whatever :  That  confidence  may  be  very  prudently 
withheld,  where  no  criminal  process  can  be  properly  insti- 
tuted :  that  although  we  have  made  no  criminal  charge  against 
any  individual  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  yet  with  all  humility 
we  do  conceive,  that  we  have  stated  to  his  majesty  very  distinct 
bbjections,  and   very  forcible  reasons,  against  dieir  continu- 
ance :  That  with  regard  to  the  propriety  of  admitting  either 
the  present  ministers,  or  any  other  persons,  as  a  part  of  that 
extended  and  united  administration,  which  his  mnjesty,  i^ 
concurrence  with  the  sentiments  of  this  House,  considers  as 
requisite,  it  is  a  point  upon  which  we  are  too  well  acquainted 
•with  the  bounds  of  our  duty  to  presume  to  offer  any  advice  to 
bis  majesty,  well  knowing  it  to  be  the  undoubted  prerogative 
of  his  majeAy  to  appoint  his  ministers  without  any  previous 
advice  from  either  House  of  parliament,  and  our  duty  hum* 
bly  to  ofier  to  his  majesty  our  advice^  when  such  appointments 
ihall  appear  to  u&  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  public  service: 

"  To  acknowledge,  witiii  gratitudcj  his  majesty^s  goodness,  in 
jaoi  considering  tb^  &ilure  of  bis  recent  endeavours  as  a  final 
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baor  to  the  acccMnpiisIiment  of  the  gracious  purpose  which 
his. majesty  has  in  view ;  and  to  express  the  ffreat  concern  and 
mortification  with  which  we  find  oursdves  obliged  to  declare^ 
that  the  consolation  which  we  should  naturally  have  derived 
from  his  majesty's  most  gracious  disposition,  is  considerably 
abated,  by  understanding  that  his  majesty's  advisers  have  not 
thought  fit  to  suggest  to  his  majesty  any  farther  steps  to  re- 
move the  difficulties  which  obstruct  so  desirable  an  end : 

*«  To  recal  to  his  majesty's  recollection,  that  his  faithful 
Commons  have  already  submitted  to  hismajes^,  most  humbly, 
but  most  distinctly,  their  (pinion  upon  this  subject :  that  they 
can  have  no  interests  but  those  of  his  ma^sty,  and  of  thdr 
constituents;  whereas,  it  is  needless  tx>  suggest  to  his  ma- 
jesty's wisdom  and  discernment,  that  indivi£iaF  advisers  may 
be  actuated  by  very  different  motives  : 

V  «  To  express. our  most  unfeigned  gratitude  for  his  majesty's 
royal  assurances^  that  he  does  not  c/tU  in  question  the  right  of 
this  House  to  offer  their  advice  to  his  majesty  on  every  proper 
occasion,  touching  the  exercise  of  any  branch  of  his  royal 
prerogative,  and  of  his  majestjr's  readiness,  at  all  times,  to 
receive  such  advice,  and  to  give  it  the  most  attentive  con- 
sideration: 

*<  To  declare,  that  we  recognize  in  these  gracious  ex- 
pressions those  excellent  and  constitutional  sentiments,  which 
we  have  ever  been  accustomed  to  hear  from  the  throne  since 
the  glorious  aera  of  the  revolution,  and  which  have  peculiarly 
characterized  his  majesty,  and  the  princes  of  his  illustrious 
house;  but,  to  lament  that  these  most  gracious  expressions^ 
while  th^  inspire  us  with  additional  affection  and  gratitude 
towards  hk  majesty's  royal  person,  do  not  a  little  contribute 
to  increase  ovir  suspicions  of  those  men  who  have  advised  hi? 
majesty  in  direct  contradiction  to  these  .assurances,  to  neglect 
the  advice  of  his  Cbmmons,  and  to  retain  in  his  service  an 
administration,  whose  continuance  in  office  we  have  so  repeat- 
edly and  so  distinctly  condemned  ; 

**  To  represent  to  his  majesty,  that  it  has  anciently  been 
the  practice  of  this  House  to  withhold  supplies  until  griev- 
ances were  redressed;  and,  that  if  we  were  to  follow  this 
course  in  the  present  conjuncture,  we  should  be  warranted  in 
our  proceeding,  as  well  by  the  most  approved  precedents,  as 
by  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  itself;  but  if,  in  consideration 
of  the  very  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  times,  we  should  be 
induced  to  wave,  for  the  presait,  the  exercise,  in  this  instance^ 
of  our  undoubted,  legal,  and  constitutional  mode  of  obtain- 
.  ing  redress,  that  we  humbly  implore  his  majesty  not  to  im- 
pute our  forbearance  to  any  want  of  sincerity  in  Q^  com-* 
plaints  ov  distrust  in  the  justice  of  our  cause : 
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<<  Thftt  we  know,  and  are  sure,  that  the  piocperity  of  hi» 
maiefltv's  dominionft  in  firmer  times  has  been,  under  Divine 
Providence,  owing  to  the  harmony  which  has  for  near  a  ceor 
tury  prevailed  uninterruptedly  between  the  crown  and  this 
House:  that  wie  are  convinced,  that  there  is  no  way  to  ez- 
tricate  this  country  from  its  present  difficulties,  but  by  pur- 
suing the  same  system  to  which  we  have  been  indebted  at  va- 
rious periods  of  our  history  for  our  successes  abroai^  and 
which  is  at  all  times  so  necessary  fi)r  our  tranquillity  at  home: 
that  we  feel  the  continuance  of  the  present  administralion  to 
be  an  innovation  upon  that  happy  system:  that  we  cannot 
but  expect,  from  their  existence  under  the  displeasure  of  this 
House,  every  misfortune  naturally  incident  to  a  weak  and 
distsacted  government :  that  if  we  had  ccmcealed  from  his 
majes^  our  honest  sentiments  upon  this  important  crisis,  we 
should  have  been  in  some  degree  resp<msible  for  the  mischief 
which  are  but  too  certain  to  ensue : 

^  That  we  have  dcme  our  duty  to  his  mqesty  and  our  con- 
fltituents  in  pointing  out  the  evil,  and  in  humbly  implormg 
redress :  that  the  blame  and  responsibility  must  now  lie  whollj 
upon  those  who  have  presumed  to  advise  his  majes^  to  act 
in  contradiction  to  the  uniform  maxims  which  have  hitherto 
giyvemed  the  conduct  of  his  majesty,  as  wdl  as  every  other 
prince  of  his  illustrious  house;  upon  those  who  have  disre- 
garded the  opinions,  and  n^Iec^ed  the  admonitions  of  the 
representatives  of  his  people^  and  who  have  thereby  attempted 
to  set  up  a  new  system  of  executive  administratioin,  which, 
wanting  the  confidence  of  this  House,  and  actii^  in  defiance 
to  our  resolutions,  must  prove  at  once  inadequate  by  its 
inefficiency,  to  the  necessary  objects  of  gDvemment,  and 
dangerous,  by  its  example,  to  the  liberties  <^  the  people.'' 

After  a  debate  which  lasted  till  twelve  o'dock,  the  House  di> 
^ded : 

Telleri.  Tellers. 

v.^o  f  Lord  Maitland  1  ,^,      ^r^^^  fMr.  Steele  1  ^^ 

Mr.  Pox's  motion  was  consequently  carried  by  a  majority  of  i. 

This  representation  was  the  last  efibrt  made  by  Opposition.  On 
the  loth  of  March  the  mutiny  bill  passed  without  a  divisionl  A  ge- 
neral report  now  prevailed,  mat  parliament  was  to  be  immediately 
dissolved.  All  the  supplies  had  been  regularl^r  voted,  to  the 
amount  of  near  ten  millions,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  laod 
and  malt  tax  bills,  no  money  had  been  raised  or  appropriated  to 
specific  services.  It  was,  however,  contended,  that  the  voting  ni^t 
supplies  Would  be  a  sufficient  justification  to  the  ministry  for  issaii^ 
money  for  the  necessary  expehditore  of  ^veriunent.  On  tbe 
father  side  it  was  urged,  uiM  t^e  Upline  haviag  resplved,  ^^  m^ 
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ssuinjg  0f  the  public  money  would  be  subirenitTe  of  the  ton- 
tk;ution)  and  an  high  crime  and  misdemeanor,  no  plea  of  nece»* 
ity  could  be  availabley  since  the  emergency  would  be  wilfully  cre« 
ited  by  those  who  should  advise  his  majesty  to  dissolve  the  par« 
lament.  The  most  pointed  personalities  we|e  addressed  to 
\Ar^  Pitt  on  this  subject,  bat  in  vain ;  he  persev^itd  in  an  absolute 
efosal  to  discuss  the  points  at  all ;  and  on  the  i4th  of  March  the 
parliament  was  prorogued,  and  tl^  day  following  dissolved  by  pro- 
clamation. 


Westminstjsr  Scrutiny. 

May  24. 

AT  the  general  election,  Lord  Hood,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Sir  Cecil 
Wray,  offered  themselves  as  candidates  to  represent  that  city 
in  parliament  *•    The  first  of  these  gentlemen  was  elected  by  a 


*  Upon  this  oGcanon  Mr.  Fox  published  the  following  Addresses  to  the 
elect<»r8  of  Westminster. 

To  the  wortby  and  independent  deotors  of  the  city  and  liberty  of 
We 


Gentlemen, 

Hu  majes^s  miouters  having  thought  fit,  in  contradiction  to  thdr  own 
declarations^  in  defiance  of  tM  sense  of  the  House  of  (Commons,  uid 
without  any  public  pretence  whatever,  to  subject  the  nation  to  all  the  in* 
convenienoes  which  must  infallibly  attend  a  dissolution  of  parliament  at  the 
present  moment,  1  humbly  beg  leave,  once  more,  to  solicit  the  favour  of 
your  votes  and  interest,  to  represent  this  great  and  repectable  city. 

To  secure  to  the  people  of  this  country  the  weight  which  beionn  to 
them  in  the  scale  of^Uie  constitution,  has  ever  been  the  principle  of  my 
political  conduct. 

Conscious  that  in  every  situation,  (whether  in  or  out  of  office,)  1  have  in- 
variably adhered  to  this  system,  I  cannot  but  flatter  myself  that  you  will 
again  give  your  sanction  to  those  prindples  which  first  ^commended  me  to 
your  notice,  and  which  induced  you.  at  two  subsequent  periods,  to  honour 
me  with  your  suffi*ages.    I  have  Uie  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  &c* 

C.  J.  Fox. 
St.  James's-street,  March  34. 

To  the  worAy  and  independent  electors  of  the  city  and  liberty  of 
Westminster. 
ijeBtieDien, 
When  the  popular  deluaon  in  fiKVour  of  the  present  ministry  was  sup 
posed  to  be  most  prevalent,  I  was  confident  that  the  good  sense  and 
steadiness  of  the  electors  of  Westminster  wouhl  be  a  proof  against  every 
art  and  eveiy  temptation. 
The  unparalMed  success  which  I  have  experienced  upon  mycanvaw, 
fV  3 
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very  larg^  nuQority;  the  Bfirtiggle  betwixt  the  two  last  was  : 
and  obstinate :  after  continuing  the  contest  for  upwards  of  six 
weeks,  it  was  finally  concluded  on  the  17  th  day  of  May  1784,  leav- 
ing  a  majority  of  235  voters  in  favour  of  Mr.  Fox.  The  high  bailiff, 
at  the  requisition  of  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  the  unsuccessful  candidate, 
granted  a  scrutinj^into  the  poll  which,  he  had  tiUcen,  on  the  day  on 
which  it  closed,  a^  which  was  the  day  previous  to  the  return  of 


fully  justifies  this  confidence,  and  I  have  the  greatest  reason  to  expect  that 
your  partiality  towards  me  will  appear  to  have  encreased  in  proportioD  to 
the  persecution  of  my  enemies. 

As  I  have  ever  stood  forth,  and  am  klways  resolved  to  continue  firm  in 
the  cause  of  the  people,  so  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  I  should  at  all 
times  be  the  object  of  the  enmity  of  that  pernicious  faction  whose  princi- 
ples are  as  adverse  to  the  constitution  as  the  dark  and  secret  manner  in 
which  they  have  endeavoured  to  enforce  them. 

>  It  would  have  been  my  most  earnest  wish  to  have  paid  my  req>ects  in 
person  to  every  individual  elector,  if  the  extent  of  the  city  imd  not  made 
It  impossible. 

The  very  fiattering  reception  I  have  niet  with  among  those  whom  I  bay* 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing,  cannot  but  add  to  my  r^ret  upon  this 
account. 

My  public  conduct  is  too  well  known  to  you  to  make  any  professioni 
necessary;  upon  that  ground  I  first  experienced  your  partiality ;  upon  that 
alone  I  can  expect  to  retain  it. 

To  you  who  have  approved  it,  I  need  say  no  more ;  and  I  will  not  be 
guilty  of  the  unbecoming  flattery  to  those  wno  have  difiered  firom  me,  as  to 
pretend  that  I  shall  in  any  degree  deviate  firom  that  line  of  polideal  con- 
duct which  first  recommended  me  to  your  notice. 

Upon  these  tried  principles,  I  pnce  more  beg  leave  to  solidt  your  votes, 
interest,  tod  poll,  at  the  ensuing  election ;  arid  I  do  assure  you  that  no  ex- 
pressions can  do  jiistice  to  the  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  esteem  whb 
which  I  am,  gentlemen,  &c. 

C.J.  Fox. 

St.  James VStreet,  March  31, 1784. 

To  the  worthy  and  independent  electors  of  the  city  and  liberties  of 
Westminster. 
Gentlemen, 
,  The  present  state  of  the  poll  exhibits  a  glorious  example  of  what  may  be 
expected  from  the  perseverance  of  independent  men  in  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  the  constitution. 

I  beg  leave  most  earnestly  to  solicit  the  continuance  of  your  generous 
exertions  in  my  favour. — The  importance  of  every  individual  vote  is  now 
sufficiently  evident;  and  the  number  of  electors  who  have  assured  me  that 
they  would  come  forward  whenever  it  should  appear  that  their  vote  might 
probably  be  decisive,  leaves  me  no  doubt  of  success. 

The  unprecedented  exertions  which  the  servants  of  the  crown  have 
thought  themselves  at  liberty  to  make  against  me,  as  well  by  an  indecent 
prostitution  of  the  most  sacred  names,  as  by  every  other  speaes  ofuncon- 
atitutional  in^uence,  have  produced  the  enects  naturally  to  be  expected 
from  such  proceeding,  by  raising  the  spirit  and  awakening  the  indignatioii 
of  every  honest  and  independent  elector. 

My  public  life  is  too  well  known  to  you  to  make  any  professioDS  neces- 
^y.    Those  principles  which  brought  about  the  glorious  revolution,  which 

II      , 
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liis  .WEit*  This  mode  of  proceeding  was  on, the  spot  formally  pro* 
tested  against  by  Mr.Fox>  and  also  by  several  of  the  electors. 
Xminediately  on  the  meeting^f  the  new  parliament^  die  conduct 
of  the  high  bailiff  in  granting  the  scrutiny,  under  the  circumstances 
sbove-mentionedy  was  warm^  taken  up  by  Opposition,  £md  as  warm« 
ly  defended  by  the  minister  and  his  mends. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  Mr.  Lee  moved,  "  That  TliOmas  Corbett,- 
bailifP  of  the  liberty  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  collegiate 
church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Westminster,  whose  duty  it  was  to  execute 
the  precept  directed  to  him  by  the  sheriff  of  Middlesex,  for  the 
election  of  two  citizens  to  serve  in  the  present  parliament  for  the 
city  of  Westminster,  and  to  return  the  same  to  the  sheriff  on  or 
before  the  i8th  day  of  May  inst.,  being  the  day  on  which  the  pre- 
i^ent  parliament  was  appointed  to  be  hblden,  having  proceeded  to 
take,  and  havmg  finally  closed  the  poll  before  the  said  i8th  day  of 
!M!ay,  ought  to  have  returned  two  citizens  to  serve  in  parliament 
£or  the  said  city."    The  master  «>f  the  rolls,  Sir  Lloyd  Kenyon,  on 
moving  the  previous  question,  said,  that  noUiinghad  ever  suifirised 
him  more  than  the  conduct  of  his  learned  friend,  who  ought  to  be 
so  strict  an  observer  of  those  principles  laid  down  by  law  andreason^ 
without  which  justice  could  not  be  administered  between  man  and 
xnan :  the  ^reat  principle  to  which  he  principallyalluded  and  which 
his  learned  friend  seemed  to  have  totally  forgotten,  or  overlooked 
on  the  present  occasion,  was  that  which  bound  a  judge  not  to  con- 
demn on  partial  evidence ;  and  not  to  punish  any  man  without  hav- 
hig  first  given  him  a  hearing ;  audi  (dteram  partem  was'  an  eternal 
and  immutable  law  of  justice^  by  which  ev^ry  tribunal  was  bound. 
But  it  was  not  a  little  singular,  that  while  his  learned  friend  was  con- 
demning a  returning  officer  for  what  he  called  a  breach  of  law,  he 
himself  was  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  House  to  violate  the  most; 
obvious  rule  of  law,  justice,  and  equity ;  for  he  was  calling  for  cen- 
sure and  for  punishment  on  the  high  bailiff,  without  giving  that 
gentleman  an  opportunity  to  defend  himself. 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  he  never 
was  mtness  to  so  gross  a  perversion  of  the  meaning  of  the  ex- 


seated  his  majesty's  illustrious  family  upon  the  throne,  and  which  have  pre- 
served the  liberty  of  this  constitution,  have  ever  been  the  inviolable  rule  of 
asy  pQlitieal  conduct.  .  , 

Vwm  these  ground^  I  again  presume  to  request  your  support;  and  if  | 
should  be  happy  enough  to  be  re-elected  representative  ot  this  great  and 
respectable  city,  you  may  depend  upon  finding  in  me  a  steady  supporter  of 
the  wMg  cause,  a  determined  enemy  to  that  secret  influence  bf  which  the 
present  administration  was  cheated,  and  an  unalterable  friend  to  the  rights 
of  the  people. 

lam,  with  every  sentiment  of  gratitude  and  respect,  gentlemen,  &c. 

C,  J.  Fox, 

St.  James's-Street,  April  26, 1784- 

yy  4 
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pression  attdi  aUeram  partem^  as  the  lesmod  genttemaii  had 
furnished  him  with  thia  day*    Who,  in  fiu;t,  was  the  party  be- 
fore the  House?  Who  the  party  absent  and  unheard?   The 
high  bailiff  was,  in  &ct  and  in  truth,  so  &r  from  beins  absent, 
the  only  party  that  was  before  the  House;  \as>  conduct  was 
avowee^  the  reasons  for  that  conduct  were  upcm  the  table. 
He  himself  (Mtr  Fox)  was  another  party :  but  though  he  was  ac- 
lually  present  as  membar  for  another  place,  still  he  was  virtu- 
•  ally  absent;  and thereforeif  any  one  wasnnheard,itwashiinselC 
He  little  expected  that  a  question  (rf'this  kind  would  ba^e  been 
made  a  party  question.    He  .drew  a  cood  omen  a  few  days  ago 
from  what  a  right  honourable  genSeman  said,  when  he  cm- 
served,  that  motions  ought  to  be  considered  on  their  own  in- 
trinsic merit,  and  totally  distinct  from  any  consideration  of  the 
perscms  by  whom  made,  or  by  Md^om  supported:  onthisgromid 
he  e3q)ected  this  moticm  would  nave  bem  debated.     But  good 
as  was  the  omen  he  drew  on  Tuesday  last,  that  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  him  now,  from  the  nmnner  ill  which  the  mo- 
tion made  by  his  learned  friend  was  received,  was  as  bad. 
The  case  of  the  sherif&  of  Coventry,  he  contended,  had  no- 
thing in  common  with  the  present;  in  the  kind  of  return  that 
they  made  to  the  House,  they  stated  that  they  had  been  pre- 
vented by  tumults  and  riots  from  ob^ng  the  kind's  writ 
The  excuse  turned  upon  a  matter  of  fact:  the  aUegation 
mi^t  be  true;  it  might  be  fidse ;  and  therefore  enquiry  was 
absolutely  necessary:  but  in  the  presoit  case,  the  point  for 
consideration  was  a  point  of  law,  n)ot  c^  foot;  and  ther^re 
the  House  was  competent  to  determine  it  at  this  moment,  as 
well  as  after  a  month's  enquiry :  the  question  was,  whether 
a  returning  officer  was,  or  was  not,  bound  to  return  the  mem- 
ber on  the  day  on  which  the  writ  was  returnable  ?  And  there- 
fore there  would  be  no  injustice  to  the  high  bailifl^  if  the 
House  should  proceed  without  any  fiurther  inquiry  to  deter- 
mine that  question.     Nav,  though  it  should  determine  it  in  die 
affirmative,  it  did  not  follow  that  such  a  determination  would 
even  imply  a  censure  on  him ;  nothing  was  more  common  than 
for  committees  to  order  returns  to  h&  amended;  and  yet  no 
one  ever  imagined  that  the  returning  officer  was  thereby  cen- 
sured by  implication.     It  was  the  case  in  the  great  C^ford- 
shire  contest,  when  the  sheriff  returned  the  three  candidates. 
The  House  amended  the  return,  but  no  one  thought  the  sheriff 
censured;  on  the  contrary,  his  conduct  was  pronounced  to  be 
&ir  and  impartial. 

It  had  been  hinted,  he  said,  that  he  would  have  demanded 
a  scrutiny,  if  he  had  had  the  minority  at  the  close  of  the  poil ; 
nay,  that  he  had  pledged  himself  to  support  a  scrutiny.  The 
truth  was,  he  never  pledged  himself  to  support  a  scratiay 
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but  unqiieBtioiiably  he  had  pledged  himself  to  institute  an  in- 
quiry before  that  tribunal,  which,  from  its  nature^  was  least 
liable  to  partiality,  and  which  was  vested  bylaw  with  powers 
to  procure  evidence:  befinre  a  committee,  under  Mr.  GrenviUe's 
act,  lie  certainly  meant  to  bring  k,  and  there  it  should  be  pro- 
secuted, if  he  was  permitted  to  aj^eal  to  it.     He  was  ready  to 
admits  that  if  the  poll  had  been  closed  earlier  in  the  mcmth 
than  it  was,  he  would  hare  demanded  a  scrutiny,  but  without 
the  most  distant  idea  of  bringing  it  to  a  conclusion  before  the 
high  bailiff;  and  that  officer  could  tell  from  private  conversa- 
tion with  him,  that  he  had  said  the  same  thing  to  him :  but 
what  would  have  begun  in  a  scrutiny,  should  have  ended  in  an 
enquiry  before  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Coimnons. 
A  scrutiny,  under  the  present  circumstances,  could  answer  no 
other  end  than  that  of  trying  the  ^itrength  of  purses:  a  vetj 
unequal  ccmtest  indeed,  when  it  was  considered  by  whom  his 
adversary  was  supported ! 

It  had  been  hinted,  also,  that  he  had  spun  out  the  poll; 
the  fiict  was  the  reverse,  for  he  could  declare  upon  his  ho- 
nour, that  until  Thursday  or  Friday  last,  no  proposal  had 
been  made  to  him  from  any  authority,  to  doae  die  pdil :  that 
it  lasted  from^that  time  till  the  Monday  following,  was  oer- 
taialy  his  act;  and  his  reason  for  keeping  the  poll  open  to  th^ 
last  mcmient,  was,  that  he  was  resohrcd  to  make  the  high 
buliff  acknowledge,  that  the  poll  ought  tabe  closed  on  or  be- 
fore the  Aaj  on  which  the  writ  was  returnable;  or  that  it 
mi^t  be  kept  open  after.     Now,  the  high  bailiff  had  closed 
the  poll  by  his  own  authority,  saying,  that  he  could  not  carry 
tton  af^  the  day  that  his  writ  was  returnable:  —  it  was 
not  closed,  because  there  were  no  more  electors  to  poll,  for 
that  was  not  the  case; — nor  was  it  closed  by  the  mutual  con- 
sent of  the  candidates ;  for  he  had  not  consented  to  it :  so  that 
it  was  thq  high  bailiff  that  closed  it  by  his  own  authority ;  and 
the  reason  assigned  by  him  was,  that  he  muist  retam  the  writ, 
and  therefore  he  must  close  the  books.    Now,  he  would  ask 
€bose  who  contended  that  the  high  baitiff  was  nctjioietta  qffido 
on  the  xBth  instant,  because  a  scrutiny  was  in  fiict  nothing 
but  a  poll,  why  he  should  hold  himself  obliged^  to  doselhe 
poll  on  the  17th,  and  yet  carry  it  on  afterwards  under  the 
name  of  a  scrutiny?    To  such  a  man  he  would  always  object 
as  a  returning  officar ;  for  as  there  was  nothing  so  like  a  poU 
as  a  scrutiny,  so  there  was  nothing  so  like  Inomas  Cknbett 
on  the  hustings  in  Covent  Garden,  ^  Thomas  Corbett  in  the 
vestry-noom  of  StPwil's,  St.  Ann's,  &c.     But  those  who  had 
advised  the  curious  return  he  made^  were  resolved,  that  as 
fior  as  in  them  lay,  he  should  not  have  even  the  possibility  of 
appfuKng  to  any  other  tribunal,  ifhe  should  decline  a  scrutiny 
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befiire  the  high  bailiff;  for  th^  bad  draiam  up  the  ratoni  in 
Bueh  aform,  that  he  was  afraid  he  should  not  be  aUe  to  con^ 
phiiB  of  it  in  sadi  a  manner  as  to  have  it  r^rred  to  a  codi^ 
mitCee  of  the  House.  Had  Sir  Cecil  Wray  been  retomed^ 
then  he  might  complain  of  that  return,  and  so  bring  it  to  a 
determinaticm.  However,  he  pledged  himself  to  .those  in* 
dependent  elecUM*8, .  who  had  so  nobly  supported  him^  to 
have  the  election  brouidit  before  a  committee  in  some  way  or 
other;  he  owed  it  to  mem;  he  owed  it  to  the  country,  he 
owed  it  to  himself. 

The  jmndple  of  Mr.'GrenviUe's  bill  was  to  prevent  party, 
or  power,  or  &ction,  let  gentlemen  call  it  by  what  nan^  they 
jdeased,  from  availing  itself  of  its  numbers,  to  determine  an 
dection,  and  so  keep  out  (rf'the  House  a  character  disliked 
by  ministers,  or  force  uppn  the  constituents  a  rq)re8^itiitive 
whom  they  had  not  elected.  This  was  certainlya  good  princi* 
pie ;  but,  if  the  doctrine  should  prevail,  that  elections  m^t  be 
kept  open  after  the  return-day  of  the  writ,  miaht  not  ministers 
entirely  defeat  this  principle  ?  With  the  retunung  offiters  under 
their  influence^  diey  might  cause  a  scrutiny  to  be  demanded, 
and  granted,  and  spun  out  to  such  a  length,  that  places 
might  actually  be  kept  for  a  whole  parliament  with^mt  repre- 
sentatives. In  the  present  case,  however,  the  law  gave  him 
a  popular  action  aeainst  the  high  bailiff  which  he  was  deter- 
mined to  pursue;  mr  the  statute  of  the  loth  and  i  ith  of  Wil- 
liam III.  said,  ^^  That  every  sheri£^  or  other  d£cer  or  olEBoers 
aforesaid,  who  shall  not  make  the  returns  according  to  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act,  shall  forfeit  for  every 
such  offence  the  sum  of  5ool.,  one  moiety  whereof  shall  go  to 
his  majesty,  and  the  other  to  him  or  them  that  shall  sue  for 
the  same,"  &c.  '  If  the  House  should  order  him  to  proceed 
with  the  scrutiny,  he  must  obey ;  but  be  must  protest  against 
a  measure^  whidi  could  tend  only  to  drain  the  pockets.of  pub- 
lic-spirited men ;  and  which  in  its  very  nature  must  be  inef- 
ficacious, as  the  scrutiny  for  London  would  clearly  demon- 
strate; for,  as  during  eight  or  nine  days,  only  as  many  votes 
were  disqualified,  he  would  have  the  rule  .of  three  adofHed,  to 
ascertain  in  what  length  of  time  the  scrutineers  could  get 
through  six  thousand  votes.  The  noble  lord  wished  to  have 
the  business  brought  before  the  high  bailiff,  who,  he  said, 
would  get  through  it  in  five  months ;  but  who  told  him  that  ? 
The  scrutiny  in  the  case  of  Trentham  and  Yandeput  lasted 
five  months,  though  it  was  cut  off  in  the  middle.  The  noble 
lord  admitted  for  argument's  sake,  that  precepts  and  writs 
were  in  their  nature  syubnymous ;  he  might  have  admitted  it 
for  the  sake  of  truth ;  but  the  noble  lord  used  the  former^  be- 
cause be  was  much  more  attached  to  Argument  than  to  truth* 
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As  to  the  nundiefs  on  the  pbll^  wfaieh  to  the  rataniilig  o& 
iKer,  as  it  had  been  very  prop^ly  said,  ought  to  have  been 
ecjnclusive,  he  had  not  a  doubt  but  there  was  of  them  a  legal 
majority  in  his  favour.  From  the  time  that  his  adversary's 
majority  began  to  fall  ofl^  the  parish  .books  were  prodyced, 
and  the  electors  were  scrutinized  as  they  offered  themselves; 
and  upon  this  sort  of  scrutiny  he  had  almost  every  day  gained 
upon  his  adversary;  and  as  for  the  last  fourteen  days,  not 
more  than  thirty  or  forty  polled  on  a  day,  the  high  bailiff 
might  very  easily  have  been  able  to  make  up  his  mind  upon 
the  kgality  of  the  votes,  which  would  not  have  been  so  easy  a 
task  if  the  electors  had  polled  by  hundreds  as  at  the  be^i^ng 
of  the  election ;  and  therefore  he  could  now  see  no  ground  for 
a  scrutiny.  He  declared,  he  wished  Sir  Cecil  Wray  was  re- 
turned, that  there  might  be  such  a  return  before  the  House  as 
he  should  be  able  to  bring  before  a  select  committee.  He 
concluded  by  observing,  that  the  arguments  drawn  from  writs 
i^JierifaciaSf  did  not  apply  in  this  case;  for  in  the  former, 
the  court  out  of  which  they  issued,  mi^t  enlai^  them,^ 
whereas  the  king  issued  the  writs  for  calling  parliaments,  but 
the  House  of  Commons  enjoyed  the  excmsive  privilege  of 
judging  of  the  returns. 

The  House  divided  on  the  previous  question : 

Tellers.  .        Tdkrs. 

VoAo  fLordMaitlandl  ,^^  xr^„„   CMr.  R.Smith  I  ^^.^ 

^^^^  iMr.  North       }  ^36-  -7-  ^oes  ^^^  g^^^     j  283, 

So  it  (massed  in  the  n^ativ^. 


•  May  25. 

V  A  petition  was  presented  to  the  House  from  Mr.  Fox,  settbjg 

I  forth  r  <<  That  at  the  late  election  of  two  citizens  to  serve  in  this 

1  present  parliament  for  the  city  of  Westminster,  the  right  honour- 

i  able  ISir  Samuel  Hood,  baronet,  Baron  Hood  of  the  kingdom  of 

I  Ireland,-  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  baronet,  and  the  petitioner,  were  candi- 

y  dates ;  and  that,  a  poll  being  demanded,  the  same  was  opened  by 

Thomas  Corbett,  bjuiiff  of  the  liberty  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
^.  the  collegiate  church  of  Saint  Peter  at  Westminster,  on  the  ist 

^  Day  of  April  1784,  and  continued  from  dav  to  day,  Sundays  ex- 

cepted, until  the  I7lh  day  of  May,  being  the  day  before  the  day 
on  which  this  present  parnament  was  summoned  to  meet,  and  when 
the  writs  for  the  election  of  members  to  serve  therein  weffe  com* 
manded  to  be  returned ;  on  which  said  17th  day  of  May,  at  three  of 
^the  dock  in  the  aftemoon,  .the  said  Thomas  Corbett:£nally  chMed 
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the  said  poD;  and  that  the  numben  upon  the  said  poll,  at  the  final 
close  of  the  same,  were  as  fblloirsy  yit.  For  Lord  Hood  6694  — -  For 
the  petitioner  6233  —  For  Sir  Cecil  Wray  gg^S;  and  that>  in  conse- 
quence of  an  affreement  proposed  by  Lord  Viscount  Mahon,  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Hood  and  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  and  entered  into  between 
the  said  candidates  at  the  commencement  of  the  said  poU,  eleven 
inspectors  on  each  side,  and  five  friends  on  each  side,  constantly 
attended  the  said  poll,  and  no  vote  to  which  any  objection  was 
made,  was  received  for  the  petitioner  on  the  said  poll,  without  an 
appeal  to  the  presi^ng  officer,  and  his  decision  that  such  vote  was 
good ;  and  that,  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  said  poll.  Sir  Cecil  Wray 
obtained  a  majority  of  votes  thereon,  to  the  number  of  318,  and 
that,  from  the  titne  such  majority  began  to  be  diminished,  to  the 
final  close  cf  the  said  poll,  almost  every  vote  which  was  tendered 
for  the  petitioner  was  vehemently  contested,  and  every  objection 
which  could  be  suggested,  either  by  inspectors,  firiends,  or  coun- 
sel, was  made  thereto ;  and  that  the  said  poll  was  finally  closed 
by  the  said  Thomas  Corbett,  neither  by  the  consent  of  the  candi- 
dates, nor  after  a  certain  interval,  without  the  tender  of  any  vote, 
but  by  his  the  bailiff's  own  authority,  because  the  king's  writ  to 
the  sheriff  commanded  the  same  to  be  returned  by  the  i8th  day 
of  May  1784 ;  and  that  the  said  ftecept  fircmi  the  sheriff  to  the 
bailiff  of  Westminster,  after  informing  tne  said  bailiff  that  he  the 
said  sheriff  had  received  a  certain  writ  of  the  king  to  him  di- 
rected, which  is  in  such  precept  set  out  in  the  very  words  thereof 
commands  the  said  bailiff  to  cause  two  citizens  to  be  elected  for 
the  said  city,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  said  writ,  and  in 
what  manner  he  shall  have  executed  that  precept,  immediately 
after  the  said  election,  to  make  Imown  to  the  said  sheriff,  so  that 
he  may  certify  the  same  to  thfS  king  in  his  chancery,  as  by  the  said 
writ  he  is  commanded ;  and  that  not  only  the  plain  and  precise 
terms  of  the  said  writ  and  prec^t,  but  the  constant  and  invariable 
usage  of  parliament,  require  a  return  of  members  to  serve  in. 
parliament  on  or  before  the  i8th  day  of  May,  being,  in  this  in- 
stance, the  day  on  which  the  parliament  was  summoned  to  meet ; 
and  that  the  act  of  the  tenth  and  elevenfh  of  King  William  the 
third,    chap.  7.,  doth  positively  and  'unequivocally  require  the 
sheriff,  or  other  officer,  having  the  execution  and  return  of  any 
writ  for  the  election  of  members  to  serve  in  any  new  p^liament 
summoned  and  called,  to  make  return  of  the  same  on  or  before  the 
day  that  such  parliament  Aall  be  called  to  meet ;  and  that,  after 
the  final  close  of  the  said  poll,  at  three  of  the  clock  in  the  after- 
noon, on  the  17th  day  of  Ma3r,  a  scrutiny  of  the  said  poll  was  de- 
manded on  behalf  of  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  which  was  immediately  ob- 
jected to  by  the  petitioner,  who  stronglv  urged  that  such  scru- 
tiny could  not  be  proceeded  upon  by  the  said  bailiff  after  the 
time  on  which,  by  law,  he  was  required  to  return  the  said  writ, 
and  that,  when  he  had  finally  closed  the  said  poll,  because  by 
law  he  had  no  power  to  continue  the  same  anv  longer,  it  would 
be  inconsistent  and  absurd  to  grant  a  scrutiny  into  such  poll,  to 
ccmimence  and  be  proceeded  upon  by  him  after  his  power  to 
contmue  such  p<dl  was  tennmated;  yet  the  said  bailiff  did  take 
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upon  him,  oontrtry  to  the  ezigenor  of  the  writ,  the  {MNritive  in-^ 
juQctious  of  the  said  statute,  and  tne  inyaiiable  law  and  usage  of 
parliament,  in  the  most  arbitrary  and  illegal  manner,  to  declare 
that  he  would  grant  such  scrutiny,  to  commence  and  be  pro- 
ceeded upon  after  the  day  i^pointed  for  the  return  of  the  writi 
for  summoning  this  parliament ;  and  that,  immediately  after  the 
final  close  of  the  poll,  and  casting  up  the  numbers,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  in  favour  of  Lord  Hood  and  the  petitioner,  the 
electors  of  the  said  city  and  liberty  caused  an  indenture  o£  re- 
turn of  Lord  Hood  and  the  petitioner,  executed  by  the  said 
electors,  to  be  tendered  to  the  said  high  baili^  but  he  positively 
refused  to  accept  or  to  execute  the  same ;  and  that,  notwithstana* 
ing  such  pretence  of  granting  a  scrutiny,  die  said  bailiff,  being  well 
aware  that  he  was  bound  by  law  to  make  a  return  on  or  befcnre 
the  said  i8th  day  of  May,  and  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  him,  an 
any  pretence,  to  refuse  or  neglect  to  make  a  return,  did  on  the 
said  17th  day^of  May  make  to  the  sheriff  of  Middlesex  the  re- 
turn hereinafter  set  forth ;  and  that  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Middlesex  has  made  the  following  return  to  the  dark  of  the 
crown :   <  Tlie  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Middlesex  certifies  and 

*  returns  diat,  by  virtue  of  the  writ  to  him  directed,  he,  on  l^e 
'  26th  day  of  March,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  present 

*  majesty's  reign,  duly  made  and  delivered  his  preoept  to  the  bailiiBr 

*  of  the  liberty  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  tne  coU^giate  church 

*  of  St.  Peter  at  Westminster,  whereby  he  commanded  him,  wich- 

*  out  delay,  to  cause  two  citizens  to  be  elected  for  the  said  city ; 

*  and  that,  on  the  ijjrthMay,  in  the  year  aforesaid,he  did  reoeive 
'  from  the  said  bailiff  a  return  or  answer  to  the  said  pxeeefi^  ani( 

*  which  he  hath  annexed  to  the  writ  tohim  thesaidshcnff  directed, 

*  and  which  return  or  answ^  is  in  the  words  and  figures  fblloiriiig  a 
'  —  Thomas  Corbett,  bailiff  of  the  13>er^  of  the  demi  and  chapter  of 

*  the  coUedate  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Westminster,  in  the  county 
'  of  Middlesex,  doth  hereby  certify  unto  the  sheriff  of  the  said 

*  county  of  Middlesex,  that,  by  virtue  of  a  certain  precept,  dated 

*  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  March  last,  and  on  the  same  day  de» 
'  livered  to  him  the  said  bailiff  by  the  said  sheriff,  for  the  dec* 

*  tion  of  two  citizens  to  serve  in  die  ensuing  yrliamept  for  the 

*  city  of  Westminster,  and  by  virtue  of  the  writ  therdn  redted 

*  (proclamation  of  the  premises  in  the  said  precept  fijnst  mentioned, 

*  of  the  day  and  plf^ce,  as  in  the  said  precept  is  directed,  first 

*  being  made),  he  the  said  bailiff  didi  proceed  to  the  election  of 

*  two  citizens   to  serve  in  the  ensuing  parliament  for  the  said 

*  city  of  Westminster,  on  the  first  day  of  AprU  now  last  past; 

*  on^hich  day  appeared,  and  were  put  in  nomination,  the  three 

*  candidates  hereinafter  named,  ana  a  po])  being  demanded,  h« 

*  the  said  bailiff  did  forthwith  proceea  to  take  the  said  poll, 

*  and  continued  to  take  the  same  day  by  day,  during  six  hours 

*  ewik  day,  viz.  from  nine  in  the  forenoon  to  three  m  the  after- 

*  noon,  until  ^e  day  of  the  date  of  these  presoits,  inclusive ; 

*  on  which  day  the  said  poll  was  finally  dosed,  when  the  numbers 

*  on  the  said  poll,  for  the  said  seyerd  candidates,  stood  as  follows^ 
'  m.  For  tbel^yiit  Hojtpujrfdi^le  Sic  Smuel  Hood,  baroaet,  Bsnea 
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*  Hood  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  66^4. — FortiieRiglitHoiieur- 
'*  Me  Charies  James  Fox  6243 — For  Sir  Cecil  Wraj,  baronety 

*  5998 ;  and  the  said  bailiff  further  sets  forth,  that,  on  the  said  final 

*  close  of  the  poll,  a  scrutiny  was  duly  demanded  in  behalf  of  the 
«  said  SirCecu  Wra^,  which  scrutiny  the  said  bailiff  has  granted, 
«  for  the  purpose  of  mvestigating  the  legality  of  the  votes  more  ae- 
^  curately  than  could  be  done  upon  the  said  pc^ ;  and  the  said  sera- 
« tiny  so  granted  is  now  pending  and  undetermined ;  and,  by  reason 

*  of  the  premises,  the  said  bailiff  humbly  conceives  he  cannot  make 

*  any  other  or  fiirther  return  to  the  said  precept  than  as  heretn- 

*  before  is  contained,  until  the  said  scrutiny  shall  be  determiiied» 
^  which  he  fully  intends  to  proceed  upon  with  all  practicablo  dis- 
'  patch.    In  witness  whereof,  he  the  said  Thomas  Corbett,  bailiff 

*  of  the  said  liberty,  hath  hereunto  set  his  hand  and  seal,  the  seven- 
<  teentli  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  sev^i 

*  hundred  and  eisrht^-fodr.  Thomas  Corbett,  baiii£'  And  that  the 
said  bailiff,  in  r^usmg  to  execute  the  said  indenture  tendered  to 
hini)  and  to  return  the  petitioner  as  one  of  the  two  citizens  duly 
elected  to  serve  in  parliament  for  the  said  city,  according  to  the 
usual  course  of  proceeding  in  such  cases,  and  in  the  common  and 

'  established  form  of  returns,  and  in  making  such  special  i^tum  as 
aforesaid,  has  conducted  himself  in  a  manner  emally  arbitrary,  il- 
legal, unconstitu^onal,  and  unpirecedcnted,  and  which,  if  counte- 
nanced, would  not  only  totally  subvert  the  ancient  forms  of  elec- 
tion of  members  to  serve  in  parliament,  but  would  defeatall  the  wise 
ends  for  which  those  forms  were  at  first  adopted,  and  have  since 
hkherto invariably  prevailed;  and  that  the  petitioner . conceives 
and  is  advised  that  the  scdd  return  is  highly  mjurious  to  the^  pe- 
titioner, a  palpable  breaeh  of  dut^  in  the  said  bailiff,  an  open  viola- 
tion 4»f  the  act  of  parliament,  a  wilful  disobedience  to  the  writ,  and 
a  manifest  disregard  of  the  invariable  law  and  usage  of  parliament, 
and,  therefore  complains  to  the  House  of  the  said  return  so  made 
by  ^e  said  bailiff  to  th6  sheriff  of  Middlesex,  and  bv  the  said  sheriff 
annexed  to  the  said  writ  for  Middlesex,  returned  by  him  to  the 
clerk  of  the  crown :  and  therefore  praying  the  House  to  take  the 
same  into  immediate  consideration,  and  to  order  the  said  bailiff 
forthwith  to  execute  the  said  indenture  of  return  so  tendered  to 
him,  and  to  make  a  proper  and  perfect  return,  to  be  annexed  to 
the  said  writ  for  Middlesex,  or  to  give  the  petitioner  sudi  forther 
or  other  relief  in  the  premises  as  to  the  House  shall  seem  meet/* 

As  soon  as  this  petition  was  read.  Lord  Mulgrave  desired  to  know 
upon  what  ground  this  petition  was  delivered,  under  a  claim  to  be 
heard  before  a  committee,  appointed  under  the  autiiority  of  Mr. 
Grenville's  bill  ?  As  the  best  means  of  coming  at  this,  his  lordship 
moved,  <<  That  an  act  made  in  the  loth  of  his  present  mi^ty,  en- 
titled, *  An  act  to  regulate  the  trials  of  controverted  elections,,  or 
returns  of  members  to  serve  in  parljament,'  might  be  read." 
Mr*  Fox  said,  he  considered  himself  as  entitled  to  petition  the 
House,  and  to  have  that  petition  referred  to  a  committee,  to  be 
chosen  according  to  the  regulations  of  Mr.  Grenville's  bill,  for  wliich 
reason  he  had  delivered  the  petition  which  had  been  just  read;  and 
he  uieant  to  move,  if  there  was  no  objecti<Hi  stated  to  it,  that  the 
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«aid  petition  be  sent  to  a  committee  to  be  biaUoCted  for  on  Friday 
se'nnight.  Lord  MulgraTe  said,  be  bad  moved  to  baire  the  clause 
df  the  act  read,  which  ne  took  to  be  perfectly  regular,  and  therefore 
desired  it  might  be  read,  as  he  did  not  conceive  the  petition  came 
within  the  act :  and  in  that  case  he  should  make  a  motion,  some* 
what  different  from  that  proposed  to  be  made  by  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman. 

The  clause  of  the  act  being  read,  Lord  Mulgrave  entered  into 
a  discussion  of  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  Mr.  Grenville,  when 
he  originally  proposed  the  bill,  declaring,  that  he  was  in  parliament, 
and  took  a  considerable  part  in  carrying  the  bill  through  against 
the  powerful  enemies  it  had  to  cont^id  with  at  the  time.  He  de- 
clared, the  sole  purview  of  the  bill  went  to  the  seats  of  parties,  that 
it  ordered  notice  to  be  sent  of  the  committee,  &c.  to  the  petitioners 
and'Sfitii^  members,  and  could  not  be  construed  as  having  any  re- 
lation to  elections  pending.  In  explanation,  and  by  way  of  illus* 
trating  this  assertion,  he  quoted  Mr*  Grenville's  expressions  at  the 
time  the  bill  was  under  consideration :  from  whence  he  dechured^ 
that  all  election  matters  and  merits  not  specifically  and  obviously 
included  within  the  purview  ofMr.GrenviUe's  bill,  remained  subject 
to  the  old  common  law,  as  it  stood  before  the  passing  of  the  sta- 
tute, and  that  consequently  the  petition  upon  the  table  could  only 
be  received  and  considered  by  thl^  House  as  any  other  petition  that 
Was  without  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Grenville's  bill.  The  petitioner 
might  be  heard  by  his  counsel  at  the  bar,  in  support  of  it,  and.to 
such  a  motion  he  should  have  no  <4>jection ;  but  at  present  he  ediould 
move,  '  Thi^  the  said  petition  does  not  come  within  the  descrip* 
'  tion  of  a  petition  complaining  of  an  undue  election  or  return  of  a 

*  member  or  members  to  serve  m  parliament,  the  proceedings  upon 
^  which  are  regulated  by  two  acts,  made  in  the  loth  and  i  iSb  years 

*  of  his  present  majesty's  reign,  for  regulating  the  trials  of  contro- 

*  verted  elections,  or  returns  of  members  to  serve  in  parliament.* 
The  master  of  the  rolls  (  Sir  Lloyd  Kenyon)  seconded  the  motion. 
He  said,  the  act  of  Mr.  Grenville,  of  which  he  thought  h%hly, 
clearly  regarded  sitting  members  onl^,  and  provided  for  the 
trial  of  an  election  cause  between  parties.  In  the  present  case 
theire  were  no  parties,  there  had  been  no  election,  there  was  no  re- 
turn. It  was  impossible  to  say  who  was  chosen,  and  there  was 
but  one  petitioner.  If  he  were  to  give  his  opinion  upon  the' 
paper  that  had  been  delivered  to  the  sheriff  by  the  high  bailiff,  he 
should  certainly  not  pronounce  it  a  return  of  members,  for  it  stated 
not  who  were,  accormng  to  the  judgment  of  the  returning  officer, 
duly  elected:  it  was  merely  a  return  of  another  kind,  a  history  of 
the  proceedings  at  tiie  Westminsler  poll;  an  account  of  the  ret 
Ifesf^  there,  by  way  of  apology  made  by  the  higii  baiUff  tothe 
sheriff,  as  a  justification  of  himself  for  not  being  able  to  make  a  com- 
plete return.  The  statute  of  the  12  th  of  King  William  had  been 
a  good  deal  mentioned  the  preceding  day ;  it  was,  he  sajd,  to  him 
no  new  business ;  and  he  had  his  doubts,  whether  that  statute  had 
^y  reference  whatever  to  the  high  bailiff.  He  was  inclined  to 
thmk  it  had  not,  because  no  such  person  as  the  high  bailiff,  or  any 
other  retunupg  officer^  other  th^a  the  sheriff^^waa  two^amAmit. 


That  act  oidered  the  sheriff  to  make  his  retura  to  the  writs,  for  tiie 
election  of  members  to  serve  in  parliament,  to  the  clerk  of  the 
crown,  and  directed,  that  the  sheriff  should  pay  to  the  said  clerk 
of  the  crown  the  ancient  and  lawful  fees  of  tour  shillings,  and  Sko 
more,  for  every  knight  of  the  shire,  and  two  shillings  and  no  more 
for  every  citizen,  burgess,  or  baron  of  the  Cinque  PortSi  aood 
should  charge  the  same  in  his  account.  Upon  this,  the  master  of 
the  rolls  reasoned,  to  prove,  that  the  sheriff  alone  was  amenable 
to  the  statute,  ask^ig  what  account  the  hioh  bailiff  ever  kq>t  at  the 
crown  ^ce,  and  ^hat  fees  he  ever  paid  there  ?  He  concluded  with 
declaring  that  he  was  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  petition  of  the 
right  honpurable  gentleman  came  not  within  the  meaning  of-Mr. 
Grenville's  bill. 

Mr.  Fox  declared)  that  he  would  be  free  to  confess,  that  in 
one  point  he  was  rather  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  the  learned 

fentlenian,  and  that  was  merely  with  respect  to  the  return ; 
ut  that  although  his  petition  was  not  within  the  letter  of  the 
bill  of  Mr.  Grenville,  he  was  persuaded  it  came  within  the 
spirit  of  it,  and  he  hoped  the  House  would  have  suffered  it  to 
ffo  to  a  committee,  though  he  saw  pretty  plainly  that  it  was 
not  their  intention.  He  took  notice  of  the  master  of  the  rolls 
having  declared  that  it  was  no  new  business:  he  said,  he  verily 
beliei^d  it  was  not  a  new  business  to  any  of  the  learned  eentle- 
men  he  saw  opposite  to  him,  for  he  was  persuaded  they  had  aU 
been  consulted  in  the  contrivance  and  fiibrication  of  the  cnrious 
device  that  had  been  hit  upon,  which,  though  it  was  not  to  be 
deemed  so  far  a  return  as  to  permit  him  to  petition  the  House 
upon  it,  so  as  to  obtain  a  hearing  before  a  committee  upon 
their  oaths,  it  was  nevertheless  to^be  deemed  a  return  suffici^it 
to  exculpate  and  save  an  atrocious  delinquent  from  punish- 
ment. From  this  remark,  Mr.  Fox  proceeded  to  state  the  pe- 
culiar difficulties  that  had  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  being 
returned  for  Westminster.  He  said  every  other  candidate  in 
the  kingdom  had  been  allowed  to  try  his  chance  fidrly ;  but  it 
appeared  to  have  been  determined  by  administration,  that  let 
Mr.l>'ox  have  ever  so  great  a  majority,  let  him  even  have  had 
all  the  votes  of  all  the  electors,  that  unfortunate  candidate  was 
to  have  been  prevented  from  taking  his  seat  for  Westminster. 
Various  had  been  the  stratagems  put  in  practice  to  defeat  his 
dection.  At  first  the  design  seemed  tb  have  been,  to  poll  any 
votes  for  his  rivals  no  matter  how  bad;  but  that  method  was 
•oon  abandoned  as  too  glaringly  partial  to  be  persisted  in  ; 
then  probably  the  idea  ofmaking'a  double  return  was  paused 
^pon;  but  as  in  that  case  a  petition  would  have  carried  the 
matter  before  a  committee  of  the  House,  under  Mr,  Grenville's 
bill,  the  right  to  the  seat  would  have  been  decided  sooner  than 
It  was  wished  to  be,  and  therefore  that  plan  was  likewise  aban- 
doned.   A3X  along  adn^nistration  had  ysed  their  whole  weight 
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and  influence  against  him,  and  aggravated  the  expoHS^  to  );he 
utmost^  by  way  of  harrassing  the  enemy  as  much  a^  po^l^; 
last  of  all,  the  ingenious  thought  of  drawing  up  for  the.  hi^ 
baili£^  such  a  paper  as  woukl  preserve  him  from  daqgery 
though  the  unfortunate  candidate  could  n^th^  proceed  u{)9fl 
it  cme  way  nor  the  other,  so  as  to  obtain  that  stot  whidi  hewat 
&irly  entitled  to,  was  adopted  ^id  ciuxied  into  practioQ. 

Mr.  Fox  added  other  arguments  to  prove  how  fi^  tine  per- 
secution was  carried;  if  he  attempted  to  avail  himsdbTof  one 
statute,  to  which,  from  the  complexion  of  his  cas^  it  appeared 
to  be  applicable,  hewas  immediately  told,  it  had  no  reference 
to  that'act  of  parliament ;  if  he  looked  to  another,  with  a  hope 
that  it  would  protect  him,  and  obtain  that  for  him  wbiph  iu 
reason  and  justice  he  had  a  right  to  daim,  he  \^a»  told,  he  waa 
as  wide  of  tLe  mark  as  ever,  and  so  on:  he  hiEui  no  doubt  be 
should  find  it  ad  infinitum.     W^th  rq^d  to  a  scrutinv,  ahould 
the  House  be  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  proceed,  what  hope 
could  he  jent^!tai|i  of  getting  his  seat  for  years?  In  London  the 
scrutiny  had  continued  for  ten  days,  and  about. twenty  vole^ 
only  had  been  gone  through ;  in  what  time^  then,  was  it  likely 
that  the  poll  for  Westminster  should  be  b^ou^t  to  a  conclu- 
sion? He  took  notice  that  ^  learned  friend  of  his,  spej^kii^g  of 
the  partiality  of  the  electors  towards  him,  had  carried  the  para- 
dox rather  too  far,  and  declared,  that  the  votes  for  him  had 
been  almost  universal;  he  would  not  venture  to  say  this ;  but 
though  he  had  not  a  maiority  of  votes,  yet  it  might  fairly  be  said, 
that  when  a  candidate  Ukehim,  a  known  object  of  the  erunity 
sffid  persecution  of  government,  ventured  to  stand  fpr  Westmin- 
ster, to  obtain  an  equality  of  votes,  he  must  have  a  majority  of 
wishes.     He  observed,  that  the  Latin  wovdvotum  admitted  of 
two  translations,  both  of  which  applied  to  his  case;  for  he 
might  be  said  to  have. enjoyed  the  majority  of  the  voices  oi 
his  constituent^  or  he  could  not  have  been  honoured  with 
an  equality  of  their  votes.     If,  however,  he  had  been  chos^ 
by  the  unanimous  votes  of  all  the  Westminster  electors,  and 
Lord  Hood  and  Sir  Cecil  Wray  had  chosen  to  demand  a 
scrutiny,  he  was  persuaded  they  might  have  kept  him  out  of 
the  House  the  who\e  session,  perhaps  the  whole  parliament. 
As  the  case  stood,  he  was  sincerely  of  opinion,  that  hispeti- 
tion  ought,  from  its  coming  within  the  spirit  of  Mr.  uren- 
viUe's  1^1,  to  go  to  a  ^committee;  there  were  parties,  iDom- 
plete  paitiesto  tiy  the  9^^»|^  between;  Lord  Hood  and  b^ 
were  one  party ;  Sir  Ce^iX  Wwf  and  h^s  eleot^rs  loiolherc 
Sir  C^il  Wr^y  oi^ht  to  pe^iioDj  and  then  they,1i«)iild  bp 
properly  before  the  House,     As,  to .  their  beip|^  o^  nUmg 
members  —  What  sitting  members  were  tjliei^e  mi  the  C4ie.^ 
a  double  return? 
VOL.  II.  o  a 
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I4r*  IVtt  aiffued  upon  the  neoBsrity  for  a  new  biw  to  be 
tMlde^  in  order  to  bring  cases  like  his  within  the  jurisdicticni 
.     of  Mr.  GrenviUe's  bill :  at  present,  he  said,  those  who  afiected 
to  be  tnost  fond  of  that  statate,  took  most  pnins  to  narrow 
its  scope  and  confine  its  effects.    This  had  that  day  been 
lolly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  Bedfordshire  petition. 
He  ^aw  the  utility  of  that  bill  more  and  more,  and  he  wished 
to  extend  its  jurisdiction  to  all  possible  cases  of  eiecticuQ. 
He  remarked,  that  he  had 'somewhere  heard  something  of 
the  kindness  shewn  him  by  the  electors  of  Ross  and  Kirk- 
wall, when  his  election  for  Westminster  was,  as  it  had  been 
termed,  in  its  most  forlorn  state*     Upon  that  head,  he  could 
only  say,  that  he  was  as  much  Surprised,  when  he  learnt  that 
h^  was  to  be  returned  fbr  Kirkwall,  as  any  one  gentleman 
in  the  House  could  be.     The  honour  was  altogether  un- 
expected by  him,  nor  did  he  hear  of  it,  till  two  daya  before 
he  was  chosen;  but  though  he  had  not  looked  there  fbr  a 
resource,  yet  it  would  have  been  the  height  of  imprudence 
fi>r  him,  if  he  meant  to  be  in  parliament,  to  have  trusted 
solely  to  Westminster,     Of  that  be  was  aware  all  along,  and 
his  opinion  was  now  fidly  confirmed. 
"^      Mr.  Fox,  before  he  sat  down,  said,  it  was  his  duty  to 
present  the  petition,  and  t6  get  it  referred  to  a  committee 
under  Mr.  Uren^rille's  bill,  if  he  could;  he  owed  it  to  hi« 
constituents,  and  he  wished  either  to  have  a  dedaration  firom 
that  House,  that  the  high  bailiff's  paper  was  a  return,  or  an 
order  for  him  to  make  one.     He  was  sure  he  was  l^aliy 
chosen,  and  that  by  a  considerable  minority,  altbou^  it 
miffht  be  thought  he  was  not     Possibly  som^  hundreda  who 
haa  voted  for  him  would  say,  thev  voted  for  Sir  Cecil  Wray, 
and  so  he  was  persuaded  would  others  who  voted  for  Sir 
Cecil  Wray  say,  they  voted  for  him ;  but  he  kilew  the  &ct 
was  not  so;  and  that  as  to  any  real  mistake,  of  that  kind, 
ff  there  were  any,  there  coula  be  but  very  few.     The  seat 
he  claimed  as' his  right;  he  was  contending  for  the  possession 
l^'  virtue  of  that  right,  and  he  wished  to  have  it  fairly  tried ; 
»  SSr  Cecil  Wray  should  appear  to  be  le^y  chosen,  let 
iitt  take  his  seat;  at  any  rate.  Lord  Hoc3  ought  to  have 
his'^seat,  and  the  electors  for  Wesminster  be  represented  in 
some  sort  in  parliament.     Mr.  Fox,  in  the  course  €f  his 
speech,  adced  the  master  of  the  rolls,  if^  when  he,  die  pre- 
ceding day,  called  out  atidi  alteram  jpartenif  he  tranidated 
^Xhe  word  aUeranif  as  fdluding  only  to  one  of  the  two  parties? 
He  ak6  mentioned  the  learned  gentleman's  having  given  the 
pttUie  to  understand  by  his  vote  for  Westminster,  that  he 
ttv^  in  bis  8|aUes. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  after  which  the  petidoa  was  with-« 
drawn* 


.  Atfe  8. 

Mr.  Welbore  Ellis  moTed,  **  That  it  appearing  to  this  House, 
that  Thomas  Corbett,  esquire,  bailiff  of  the  liberty  of  the  city  of 
Westminster,  having  received  a  precept  from  the  Sheriff  of  Mid- 
dlesex, for  electing  two  citizens  to  serve  in  parliament  for  the  said 
city,  and  having  4aken  and  finally  closed  the  poll  on  the  17th  day 
of  May  laat,  being  the  day  next  before  the  day  of  the  return  of 
the  said  writ,  he  be  now  du-ected  forthwith  to  make  rettum  of  hi^ 
precept,  and  of  members  chosen  in  pursuance  thereof."  The 
motion  gave  rise  to  a  most  interesting  debate,  in  the  course  of 
which, 

Mr.' Fox  rose,  and  spoke  in  substance  as  follows : 
Mr.  Speaker;  Before  1  enter  upon  the  consideration  of 
this  question,  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  surprise,  that  those 
who  sit  over  against  me  (the  ministry)  should  have  been  hi- 
therto silent  in  this  debate.  Common  candour  might  have 
taught  them  to  have  urged  whatever  objections  they  have  to 
urge  against  the  motion  of  my  honourable  friend  before  this 
time ;  because  in  that  case  1  should  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  replying  to  tlleir  arguments }  and  sure  it  would  have  been 
fair  to  allow  me  the  afight  favcnir  of  being  the  last  speaker 
upon  such  9  subject,  out^  Sir,  I  have  no  reason  to  expect 
indulgence,  nor  do  I  know  that  I  shall  meet  with  bare  justice 
in  this  House.  Sir,  I  say,  "  that  I  have  no  reason  to  expect 
indulgence,  nor  do  I  know  that  I  shall  meet  with  bare  justice 
in  this  House.-' 

In  consequence  of  a  murmur  from  the  other  side,  Mr- 
Fox  paused,  and  said,  —  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  regular  mode 
of  checking  any  member  in  this  House  for  using  improper 
words  in  a  debate,  and  it  is  to  move,  to  have  the  improper 
words  taken  down  by  the  clerk,  for  the  purpose  of  censuring 
the  person  who  had  spoken  them.  If  I  h^ve  said  any  thing 
unfit  for  this  House  to  hear,  or  for  me  to  utter  —  if  any 
eeiitleman  is  offended  by  any  thing  that  fell  from  nie,  and 
Has  sense  enough  to  point  out,  and  spirit  to  correct  that 
offence,  he  will  adopt  that  parliamentary  and  gentleman-like 
mode  of  conduct;  and  that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so,  I  again  repeat,  "  that  I  have  no  reason  to  expect 
indulgence,  nor  do  I  know  that  I  sliall  meet  with  bare  justice 
in  this  House/* 

Sir,  I  am  wartanted  in  the  use  of  these  words,  by  events 
^i  authorities  that  leave  lit^  to  be  dotibted,  and  Utdeto' 
" ' '  "  ao.a 
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be  ^estioned*  The  treBtment  tUs  busuieH  hat  received 
within  these  walls,  the  extraordinary  proceedings  which  have 
sprung  from  it,  the  dispositions  whicn  have  been  manifested 
in'  particular  classes  of  men,  all  concur  to  justi^  the  terms 
I  have  adopted,  and  to  establish  the  truth  of  what  I  bore 
asserted. 

If  the  declaration  I  have  made,  had  happened  not  to  have 
been  supported  by  the  occurrences  I  allude  to,  the  very  con- 
sideration of  Mr.  GrenviUe's  bill  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  vin- 
dicate what  I  have  said.  That  bill.  Sir,  originated  in  a 
lielief  that  this  House,  in  the  aggregate^  was  an  unfit  tiil^inal 
to  decide  upon  contested  elections.  It  viewed  this  Hon^  as 
every  popular  assembly  should  be  viewed,  as  a  mass  of  men 
capable  of  political  dislike  and  personal  aversion;  capable  of 
too  much  attachment  and  too  much  animosity;  capable  of 
being  biassed  by  weak  and  by  wicked  motives;  liable  to  be 
governed  by  ministerial  influence^  by  caprice^  and  by  corrup* 
tion.  Mr.  Grenville's  bill  viewed  this  House  as  endowed 
with  these  capacities,  and  judging  it  therefore  incapable  of 
determining  upon  controverted  elections  with  impartiality, 
with  justice^  and  with  equity,  it  deprived  it  of  the  means  of 
mischief  and  formed  a  jumcature  as  complete  and  ample, 
perhaps,  as  human  skill  can  constitute.  That  I  am  debarred 
the  benefits  of  that  celebrated  bill,  is  clear  beyond  all  doubly 
and  thrown  entirely  upon  the  mercy,  or,  if  you  please^  upon 
the  wisdom  of  this  House.  Unless,  then,  men  are  to  suppose 
^at  human  nature  is  totally  altered  within  a  few  months — 
unless  we  can  be  so  crossly  credulous  as  to  imagine  that  the 
present  is  purged  oi  all  the  frailties  of  former  parliaments — 
unless  I  am  to  surrender  my  understandings  and  blind  myself 
to  the  extraordiiiiary  conduct  of  this  Houses  in  this  extraor* 
dinary  business,  for  the  last  fortnight  —  I  may  say,  and  say 
with  truth,  ^^  that  I^  expect  no  xndul^nce,  nor  do  I  know 
that  I  shall  meet  with  bare  justice  in  this  House." 

There  are  in  this  House,  Sir,  many  persons  to  whom  I 
might,  upon  every  principle  of  equity,  fairness,  and  reason, 
object,  as  judges,-  to  decide  upon  my  cause,  not  merely  from 
their  acknowledged  enmity  to  me,  to  my  friends,  and  to  my 
politics,  but  from  their  particular  conduct  upon  this  parti- 
cular occasion.  To  a  noble  lord  (Mulgrave)  who  spoke  early 
in  this  debate,  I  might  rightly  object  as  a  judge  to  try  me; 
who,  firom  the  fulness  of  bis  prejudice  to  me,  and  predilec- 
tion for  my  opponents,  asserts  things  in  direct  defiance  of 
the  evidenoe  which  has  been  given  at  your  bar.  The  noble 
lord  repeats  again,  tliat  ^<  tricks"  were  used  at  my  side  in 
Oie  election,  dithough  he  very  properly  omits  the  epithet 
which  preceded  that  term  when  be  used  it  in  a  former  ddl^te; 


but  does  it  appear  in  evidence  that  any  tridcs  were  prac^ 
tised  on  my  part  ?  Not  a  word.  Against  him,  therefore,  wbo» 
in  the  teeth  of  the  deposittcms  on  your  table,  is  prompted^ 
by  his  enmity  towards  me,  to  maintain  what  the  evidence 
[die  ground  this  House  is  supposed  to  go  upon)  absolutely 
ienies,  I  might  ol^ect  with  infinite  propriety  as  a  judge  in  this 
cause. 

There  is  another  jucbe.  Sir,  to  whom  I  might  object  with 
greater  reason,  if  possible,  ttmn  to  the  last.     A  person  evi- 
dently interested  in  increasing  the  numbers  of  my  adversar 
ries  upon  the  poll,  but  who  has  relinquished  his  right  as  an 
elector  of  Westminster,  that  his  voting  may  not  disqualiff 
him  firom  being  a  judge  upon  the  committee  to  decide  this 
contest:  a  person  too,  Sir,  who,  in  thi(  late  election,  scru- 
pled not  to  act  as  an  agent,  an  avowed,  and,  indeed,  an  active 
agent  to  my  oppcments.    [Lord  Mahon  took  this  to  himself; 
but  Mr.  Fox  went  €fa  thus:]  Is  there  any  interruption,  ESr? 
I  hope  not.     I  am  but  stating  a  known  fact;  that  a  person 
who  is  to  pronounce  a  judgment  this  night  in  this  cause, 
avoided  to  exercise  one  of  the  most  valaable  franchises  of  a 
British  ddzen,  only  that  he  might  be  a  nominee  for  my  ad- 
versaries, concluding  that  his  mdustry  upon  the  committee 
would  be  of  more  advantage  to  their  cause,  than  a  solitary 
vote  at  the  dection.    This,  Sir,  t  conceive  would  be  a  suffi* 
cient  objection  to  him  as  a  judge  to  try  me. 

A  third  person  there  is,  whom  I  might  in  reason  challenge 
upon  this  occasion.  A  person  of  a  sober  demeanor,  who^ 
with  great  diligence  and  exertion  in  a  very  respectable  and 
learned  profession,  has  raised  himself  to  considerable  emi«> 
nence  (the  master  of  the  rolls);  a  person  who  fills  one  of 
the  first  teats  of  justice  in  this  kingdom,  and  who  has*  long 
discharged  die  fbnctions  of  a  judge  in  an  inferior,  but  very 
honourable  situation.     This  person.  Sir,  has,  upon  this  day, 

Erofessed  and  paraded  much  upon  die  impardalt^  with  which 
e  should  discharge  his  conscience  in  his  judicial  capacity  aft 
a  member  of  pariiament  in  my  cause.  Yet  Ibis  very  person^ 
insensible  to  the  rank  he  maintains,  or  ^ould  maintain,  in 
tbis'  country,  abandoning  the  gravity  of  his  character  as  a 
member  or  the  senate,  and  lo»ng  sight  of  the  sanctity  of 
his  station  bodi  in  this  House  and  out  of  it,  even  in  the  very 
act  of  delivering  a  judicial  senteboe,  descends  to  minute  and 
mean  allusions  to  former  politics-^ comes  here  stored  with 
the  intrigues  of  past  times,  and  instead  of  the  veneraUe  lan- 
guage of  a  good  judge  and  a  great  lawyer,  att^tnpts  to  enters. 
tain  die  House  l^  quoting,  or  by  misquotmg,  wocds^  sup- 
posed to  have  been  spdcen  by  me  in  the  heat  of  former  de* 
bates,  and  m  die  violence  of  oontendmg  parties^  when  my 
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noble  firf^  and  I  oppoied  each  other.  TUa  demiire  gentle- 
man, Sir,  this  great  hiwyer,  this  jud|^  of  law  and  equity, 
and  constitution,  enlightens  this  subject,  instructs  and  de- 
lights his  hearers,  by  reviving  this  neoessaiy  int^Uigenoe, 
that  when  I  had  the  honour  of  first  sitting  in  this  House  fer 
Midhurst,  I  was  not  fiill  twenty-one  years  of  age;  and  all 
this  he  does  for  the  honourable  purpose  of  sanctifying  the 
high  bailiif  of  Westminster  in  defi-auding  the  riectcMrs  of  th^r 
representation  in  this  House^  and  robbing  me  of  the  lianoar 
of  asserting  and  confirming  thdr  right  by  sitting  as  their 
representative.  Against  him,  therefore,  Sir,  and  against  men 
like  him,  I  might  justly  object  as  a  judge^  or  as  judgea  to  try 
my  cause;  and  it  is  with  perfect  truth  I  once  more  repeat^ 
'*  that  I  have  no  reason  to  expect  indulg^ce^  nor  do  I 
knoy^  that  I  shall  meet  with  bare  justice  in  this  House." 

Sir,  1  miderstand  that  the  learned  gentleman  I  have  jnst 
alluded  to  (I  was  not  in  the  House  during  the  first  part  of 
his  speech),  has  insinuated  that  I  have  no  ri^t  to  be  present 
during  this  discussion,  and  that  hearing  me  is  an  indulgence. 
Affainst  the  principle  of  that  assertion,  Sir,  and  against  every 
syllable  of  it,  I  beg  leave,  in  the  most  express  terms,  directly 
to  protest  I  maintain  that  I  not  only  have  a  right  to  speak, 
but  a  positive  and  dear  ri^t  to  vote  upon  this  occasion ;  and 
I  assure  the  House,  that  nothing  but  the  declaration  I  have 
made  in  the  first,  stage  of  this  business  should  prevent  me 
jfrom  doing  so.  As  to  myself  if  I  were  the  only  person  to 
be  aggrieved  by  this  proceeding,  if  the  mischief  of  it  ext^ided 
not  befond  me,  I  should  rest  thoroughly  and  completely  satis- 
fied with  the  ..great  and  brilliant  mspiay  of  knowle^^  and 
abilities  which  have  been  exhibited  by  the  learned  gendeman, 
who  appeared  for  me  and  for  my  constituents'at  your  bar.  If 
I  alone  were  interested  in  the  decision  of  this  matter,  their 
exertions,  combined  with  the  acute  and  ingenions  treat- 
:ment  this  question  has  received  from  many  gentlemen  on  this 
side  of  the  House,  whose  arguments  are  as  learned  as  they  are 
evidently  unanswerable,,  would  have  contented  me.  But  a 
sense  of  duty,  superior  to  all  personal  advantage^  calk  on  me 
to  exert  myself  at  this  time.  Whatever  can  b^  mioottrage 
and  animate  to  diligence  and  to  energy,  whatever  is  most 
powerful  and  influencing  upon  a  mind  not  callous  to  every 
sentiment  of  gratitude  and  honour,  demand  at  this  moment 
tlie  exercise  of  every  fimction  and  faculty  that  I  am  master  o£ 
This,  Sir,  is  not  my  cause  alone ;  it  is  the  cause  of  the  English 
constitution,  the  cause  of  the  eliectors  of  this  kingdom,  and  it 
is  in  particular  the  especial  cause  of  the  most  independei^  the 
most  spirited,  the  most*  kind  and  generous  bo^  of  Inen  that 
ever  concurred  upon  a  subject  of  public  policy :  it  is  the  canse 
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of  the  dfioton  of  Westminster:  the  cause  of  dio4e  vb^mxn 
many  trial%  bave  supported  me  against  hosts  of  eiienuesi  .01 
those  who>  upwi  a  recent  occasion^  when  every  art  of  malic^ 
of  calunioy,  and  corruption  — every  engine  of  an  illiberal  and 
shuneless  system  of  government— when  the  most  gross  and 
monatrous  feUacy  that  ever  duped  and  deceived  a  credulous 
country,  have  been  propagated  and  worked  with  all  imagui* 
able  subtilty  and  diligence,  for  the  purpose  of  r^derin^  me 
unpopular  throughout  the  empire  — have  with  a  steadmes% 
wiUi  a  sagacity,  with  a  judgment,  becoming  men  of  sense  and 
spirit,  defeated  all  the  miserable  malice  of  my  enemies,  vindi* 
cated  themselves  from  the  charge/of  caprice,  changeablencss, 
and  fluctuation,  and,  with  a  generosity  Aat  biftds  me  to^them 
in  every  tie  of  affection,  supported  me  through  the  Jate  contest, 
and  accomplished  a  victory  against  all  the  arte  and  powers  of 
the  basest  system  of  expression  that  ever  destined  the  over- 
throw of  any  individual. 

I^  by  speaking  in  this  House  (where  many  perh^>9  may 
think  I  apeak  too  much),  I  have  ac?quired  any  reputation;  if 
I  have  any  talents,  and  that  attention  to  public  business  has 
matiured  or  iroprovjed  those  talente  into  any  capability^ 
solid  service^  the  present  subject  and  the  present  momentj  be- 
yond any  other  period  of  my  life^  challenge  and  call  them 
imio  action;  when  added  to  the  importance  rf  this  question 
upon  the  finffUsh  constitution,  combined  with  th^  ^^^^ 
diate  interest  1  feel  personallv  in  the  fate  of  it,  I  am  i«»P«ll^ 
by  the  noUer  and  more  forcible  incitement  of  being  engaged 
in  the  cause  of  those  to  whom  the  devotion  of  all.  I  have  of 
dilig^ice  or  ability  wouM  be  bat  a  slight  recompence  for  their 
«s^,  constancy,  firm  attachment,  and  unshaken  friendship  to 
me  upon  all  occasions,  and  under  all  circumstances. 

There  are  two  leading  pointo  of  view  in  which  this  ques- 
tion should  be  omaidered ;  the  first  is,  whether  the  higb 
baUifF  of  Westminster  has  had  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant 
his  granting  a  scrutiny,  supposing  that  he  possessed  a  l^gal 
discretion  to  grant  it:  the  second,  whether  any  retumtiig 
officer- can  by  law  gnni  a  scrutiny,  even  upon  the  conq[detest 
evicknce  of  its  necessity;  which  scrutiny  cannot  commence 
till  tifter  the  day  on  whidi  the  writ  is  returnable. 

It. is  of  little  consequence  in  which  order  the  question  is 
takw  up ;  but  first  I  shaU  prcK^eed  upon  evidence. 

The  great  defence  of  the  high  bailiff  is  buUt  upon  the 
circumstance  of  Sir  Cecil  Wrav  and  his  agents  having  fiir* 
niehed  him  with  n^lar  lists  of  bad  votes  on  my  part;  and 
to  prove  that  these  lists  were  delivered,  they  have  nxou^gfat  a 
witness  who  khows  not  a  syllable  of  the  tmth  of  the  con- 
teets<^  the  lists*    The  witness  who  drew  the  affida^ita^  which 
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ailmi  those  bod  vote  to  fasve  potted  far  me,  upon  craw  exa- 
niiifttioii  eppeatB  equally  ignorant  of  the  troth  of  tbe  affi- 
dtmtBf  and  tfi^^oie  the  burden  of  the  proof  rested  upon  the 
evidenee  of  Affleck,  whoee  teBtimony  nevertheless,  after  foor 
hottrs'  eMminarioa,  is  expunged  mm  yonr  books  as  inad- 
flUflsiUe.     Expunged  however  though  it  is,  I.w»h  the  Hoase 
to  re^Uect  the  answers  he  gave  conoernii^  the  desCTptions 
of  phe  bad  voters  which  are  imputed  to.me,  and  to  tbe  stated 
naiinber  of  them.    Tie  number  is  said  to  be  143 ;  and  die 
House  mil  reccdlect,  that  akhough^  I  repeatedly  pressed  die 
witness  to  name  some  of  dmn,  he  could  not  evai  same 
erne.      I  questioned  AiBedc  particulaiiy,   whedier  the  ^143 
ware  persons  who  did  not  exist  where  they  pretended  to  re- 
side :  his  answer  was,  that  aome  did  reside  in  the  streete  as 
mentioned  in  the  pdl  books,  and  that  others  could  not  be 
found  at  alL     Those  who  could  not  be  found  at  fdl,  H  any 
such  there  were,  might  fairly  be  deemed  bad  votes;  but  the 
other  class  of  rotors  invcdved  a  question  of  law;  and  I  sub- 
mit to  the  House,  whether  if  the  evidence  of  this  man^  in- 
stead of  being  rejected  as  ineompeteiit,  had  actually  be^  ad- 
mitted, the  whole  tenour  of  it,  instead  of  exculpating,  would 
not,  in  the  strongest  sense,  tc«xl  to  criminate  the  h^lfa  bai- 
liff.    Had  he  known  his  duty,  or  was  disposed  to  discharge  tt^ 
this  he  would  have  said  to  sudi  a  reporter :  ^-^^  You  may  be, 
'  and  most  likely  are,  interested  in  deceiving  me ;  after  immh 
^  argument  middiscusmn,  I,  as  the  soie  judge  in  this  coort, 
<  have  admitted  diese  to  be  legal  votes,  which  you  (of  wjkom 
^  I  know  nothing)  affirm  to  be  only  lodgers  or  nonHiesideiits; 

*  my  situation  is  U)o  solonn  to  be  affi^ted  by  such  ii^ama^ 

*  tion,  and  therefore  I  dismiss  it  as  unfit  for  me  to  proceed 

*  upon.' 

This  should  have  been  the  high  bailiff's  conduct;  but  his 
conduct  is  the  exact  reverse  of  it.  He  receives  this  specMs  <^ 
information,  mid  from  these  sorts  of  men ;  and  not  cmly  tfais^ 
but  accepts  affidavits  imputing  bribery  to  some  persons  who 
canvassed  for  me,  acknowledging  at  tbe  same  moment  that  Jbe 
had  no  cognizance  of  bribery,  and  never  onsce  inqpures  into 
tbe  truth  of  the  charge^  nor  whether  any  ciedit  is  doe  ta  the 
deposer,  nor  even  who  the  deposer  is.  All  this  the  high 
bailiff  does  in  ccmcert  with  my  adversaries,  secretly,  -coUu- 
sively,  without  ey«i  once  giving  me,  or  any  one  of  my  agents, 
the  very  slighted  idea  that  any  such  intercourse  had  sub- 
sisted between  him  (the  judge  ca  this  court)  and  one  of  the 
parties,  litigatiiig  that  upon  which  he  was  to  exerdae  his  ju- 
jdidal  function.  ' 

To  have  received  such  information  with  the  least  attao- 
iimiy.  was  in  itself  criminid  enotigh,   but  studiottdiy,  csu- 

.        '        II 
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tioaaiff  and  ddiberaldly  to  haw  concealed  it  fitNn  mc^  was 
base  and  wicked  in  tine  ^extreme.     Ibd  I  been  apprieed  of 
these  nafeK^inations,  I  might  have  estaUished  the  fidsdieod 
of  ev&y  aecusation ;  and  surely,  if  jnatice  had  been  the  diject 
ciihe  hi^  bailiff,  he  would  not  rest  one  moment  until  he 
communioBted  to  me  the  buxdoi  of  thcae  infimnations  and 
affidavits,  especMlly  if  he  meant  to  overturn  the  whde  tide 
of  (Nrecedents,  and  to  innovate  upon  the  practice  of  all  the 
returning  cffieers  that  ever  lived  in  this  kingdom,  in  grantii^ 
a  scratiirir  to  commence  after  the  return  of  ttie  writ    If  trum 
was  his  aim,  the  obvious  mode  (^ascertaining  it  was  to  have 
.given  the  odier  party  an  opportnnky  of  knowing  the  charges 
brongfat  against  thetn,  to  let  them  have  the  chance  of  contra- 
dicting dieir  accusers ;  and  if  we  fiuled  in  fiikifying  these  in* 
formations,  the  hieh  bailiff  woidd  have  had  this  presump- 
tion in  his  &vour,  ttiat  it  was  onty  because  we  could  not  But^ 
Sir,  not  this,  nor  any  thing  like  it,  did  the  hi^  bailiff  of  West- 
minster.    80  far  firam  acting  13ke  an  impartfal  judge,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  agent,  or  ratha*,  ^e  mere  t6<^  cf  my 
opponents:  and ^fva7sylhible(^ these  informations  iqsoniHuch 
he  acted,  might  have  been,  for  aught  he  knew,  the  vilest  mass 
of  ftikehood  and  peijury  that  ever  thwarted  the  course  of 
justice.   I  saydien.  Sir,  if  the  h%h  bailiff  absolutely  possessed 
al^al  discretion  in  granting  a  scrutmy,  to  have  granted  it 
^Km  this  sort  of  evidence^  md  under  these  circumstances, 
v^  to  say  no  worse  of  it,  an  act  that  cannot  be  justified  iqxm 
aay^obvious  principle  of  law,  reason,  common  senses  or  com- 
mon equity. 

Bat  what  w31  the'  candid  part  of  the  House  think  of  this 
•  hi^  bailifl^  when  they  consider  that  the  gMrands  of  bis  vin- 
dication at  your  bar  differ  as  much  as  ^ht  and  darkness 
from  his  vindication  in  the  vestry  in  Covent  Garden,  upon 
graotii9^  the  scrutiny?  And  here^  Sir,  I  have  to  limient  that 
die  paper  which  he  read  to  this  House,  as  his  defence,  which 
the  gentlemen  opposite  to  me  (the  mimstry),  for  reasons  as 
honourable  perhaps  to  themsdves  as  to  the  high  bailifl^  so 
strenuously  opposed  being  laid  on  the  table,  is  now  inmossible 
to  be  pfToduced :  that  paper.   Sir,  would  hsve  enabted  me^ 
from  his  own  words,  to  have  proved  to  yon  that  the  principle 
he  avowed  at  your  bar,  as  the  rule  that  governed  him  in  this 
business,  is  exactlv  and  direcdy  the  very  reverse  dt  the  prin^ 
ciple  he  pretended  to  act  upon  at  the  time  of  granting  the 
eemtiny.     Fortunately,  however,  this  fiict  is  estiftilished' in 
dear,   unquestioned  evidence  before  you.      Mr.  Oftryen's 
testimony  iis  complete  and  decisive  as  to  that  point  — his 
words  were^  ^  that  the  high  bailiff  m  Ae  vestry,  upon  graii^ 
'  ingthessnifiiiy,  disclaimed  the  tefenaaciens  delivered  t6 
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<  hm  by  Sit  Cecil  Wray  and  his  fl^gcnto;  Hmt  he  Feplied 

<  with  peevishness  and  some  displeasure  to  Sir  Cecil  for  hav« 
^  ing  mentioned  them;  that  he  declared,  he  believed  be  had 
*  never  read  them  ;  certainly  never,  with  any  attention  ;  that 
f  he  threw  them  aside  unnoticed;  that  thev  had  not  the  least 

<  operation  upon  his  judgment;  and  that  th^  did  not»  in  the 
'  very  slightest  sense,  influence  his  determination  in  granting 

<  the  scrutiny/  These  were  his  words.  Atkinson,  upon  cross 
examination,  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  this;  and  Gn>|an's 
want  of  memory  upon  it  goes,  of  itself,  a  great  way  to  establidi 
the  truth,  if  it  required  farther  corroboration. 

Now  let  the  House  and  the  world  judge  of  this  higfa  bailifl^ 
who,  upon  granting  the  scrutiny,  afiects  to  bet  insuked  at  the 
supposition  of  his  acting  upon  this  ejp  parte  information,  and 
yet  rests  all  his  defence  at  the  bar  of  this  House,  upon  that 
very  expatte  information  which,  but  a  fortnight  before^  he 
disclaimed  and  despised. 

.    Without  adverting  to  his.shameful  and  scandalous.conduct 
(which,  if  he  had  one  spark  of  feeling,  would  make  him  blush 
to  shew  his  face,  much  less  to  avow  the  act)  in  holding  this 
fraudulent  intercourse  with  my  enc»)ies ;  cautiously  conceal- 
ing that  any  such  intercourse  subsisted  between  them ;  trea- 
cherously betraying  tlie  cause  of  justice,  which  his  situation 
bound  him  to  support  inviolate ;  abd  basely  lending  himself  to 
one  party,  for  the  ruin  of  another; — can  any  tbin^  better 
shew  hU  iniquity,  than  varying  the  grounds  of  his  defence  ac- 
cording to  the  variation  of  scene,  and  the  pressure. of  exi- 
fency  7    This  continual  shifting  demonstrates  that  he  has  no 
onest  defence  to  make;  — put  the  most  favourable  construc- 
tion possible  upon  his  conduct,  and  the  best  of  the  akema- 
tives  marks  him  a  hypocrite  at  the  least.     If  he  ha^  spoken 
truth  in  the  vestry,  he  is  an  arrant  liar  before  this  House ;  or,    ' 
if  he  vindicates  himself  before  you  upon  pure  principles,  he 
has  grossly  and  wickedly  deceived  me  and  all  who  heard  the 
contempt  he  expressed  \n  the  vestry  for  that  information,  upon 
which  he  has  expatiated  at  the  bar  of  thb  House  with  $ucb 
extraordinary  reverence. 

So  much  for  the  consistency  of  the  high  bailiff  respecling 
his  alledged  motives  in  granting  a  scrutiny. 

It  is  said  on  the  other  side  ot  the  House,  that  the  poll  was 
not  a  scrutiny,  and  said  in  express  contradiction  to  the  evi- 
dence produced  at  your  bar.  Never,  was  a  poll  a  scrutiny! 
unless  the  poll  in  question  was  such.  It  is  established  by 
respectable  testimony  at  your  bar,  that  the  poll  was.  an  abso- 
lute scrutiny.  Jtii  pfoi^  that  the  parish  books  wiei^  con- 
iitantly  at  the  hustings,  alid  each  voter's  nam^y  prpfe^on,  and 
4e«^r^tioiij  collatod  i^  the  bookl.    It  is^ivimdi  tbM  wl>ea 
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tke  names  of  ▼olen'Oaiild  not  atways  be  firand  in^  the  perish 
bookf  (which  w«s  often  the  ease,  and  yet  the  totes  perfectly 
legftl),  a  gendeaian  in  the  interest  of  each  side  frequently  went 
to  the  ^veiy  sdreet  in  which  the  TOtar  said,  he  lived ;  that  the 
vote  was  suspended  until  that  inquiry  was  made,  and  that  the 
dedaion  was^  always  ffoiremed  by  the  report  of  the  inqvurers 
in  such  case.     Was  this,  or  was  it  not,  a  scrutiny? — But  it 
is  aaid,  that  the  poll  was  crammed  at  one  time,  and  hence  an 
infisrenoe  is  drawn,  that  the  poll  was  not  a  scrutiny.     This'  is 
strange  reasoning,  surely;  to  support  this  inference^  it  should 
be  prored  that  votes  were  excepted  to^  and  yet  admitted  in 
the  hurry  without  examination  or  inquiiy.     Does  diis  appear 
to  be  the  case?   Notlung  like  it  •—With  all  Mr.  Grojan'g 
disposition  to  shelter  the  high  bailiff,  with  all  his  powar  of 
memoory  at  one  time,  and  his  want  of  it  another,  does  he  as* 
sert  any  such  thing?  No^  Sir,  he  could  not  With  truth;  and 
even  he  could  not  venture  upon  this  without  truth.    Did  you 
ever  hear,  or  did  such  a  thing  ever  happen,  as  that  a  return- 
ing officer,  of  his  own  accoid,  should  reject  any  votes  not 
exeepted  to  by  the  conteuding  parties?    Certainly  not. — 
Those  votes  therefore,  in  whose  legality  the  candidates  them- 
selves agreed,  must  be  justly  presumed  by  the  high  baiMff  to 
be  unexceptionable;  and  from  hence  to  suppose  that  the  poH 
was  no  scrutby,  is  weak  in  the  extreme.     In  the  early  part 
of  Reelection  it  was  the  natural  wish  of  eadi  candidate  td  get 
upon  the  head  of  the  poll.     Ea^h  brought  up  as  Wny  friends 
as^  possible,  and  this  accounts  for  what  they  call  cramming  the 
polL     Req>ecting  the  hidi  bailiff's  difficulty  in  forming  an 
opinion  as  to  which  of  the  two  had  the  greater  number  of 
legal  votes,  had  I  been  lowest  upon  the  poll  at  the  dose  of 
the  election,  there  might  have  been  some  little  colour  for  his 
affectation  of  scrutiny.     Why?  Because  upon  the  days  when 
the  poll  was  most  crammed,  when  the  ^eatest  numbers  polled, 
and  when  there, was  least  inquiry  ana  least  examination  into 
their  legality.  Sit  Cecil  Wray  had  a  very  great  majority  over 
me.     I  b^^  to  gain  upon  my  adversary,  not  when  thou- 
sands poUra  6f  a  day,  but  when  only  a  few  hundreds,  and  less 
than  a  hundred  polled  on  each  day — at  a  time  when  there 
was  suffident  leisure  to  scrutinize  the  votes,  and  when  the 
most  acute,  the  most  jealous  and  sharp  inquiry  took  place,  as 
to  the  quslification  of  each  voter,  that  weS,  perhaps,  ever 
practised  in  airf  court  of  hustings.  ' 

With  a  view  to  exculpate  this  high  bailiff,  his  deputy, 
Mr.  Gngan,  related  an  inddent  which  I  shall  notice,  and  the 
exultation  dP  the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  at  the  time  of 
diat  reUtion,  rend^  that  notice  die  more  necessary.  It  was 
tibds--*headbed  a  aian  which  way  the  street  lay  in  which  he 
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Uredy  and  fhe  hmui  swd  at  wis  that  waji^  {xtiatav  Ub  handl 
towitfda  Dniry  Lrae.  ^  I  immcdiataly  suspected  kim,  and 
<<  i^erwsrds  njeotod  him,"  sqrs  Mr*  Grojan.  Now,  Sir^ 
tluft  story-  happens  to  be  stridly  true,  and  tne  to  the  confii- 
sion  of  those  who  rekte  it  Jbr  the  vindiGation  xjf  the  lucdt 
bailiff.  Were  niyeieetioD  to  depead  upon  the  merit,  of » 
single  vote,  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  prefer  any  "other  iiH 
habitant  of  this  great  city  before  that  very  man  then  reacted 
by  Mr;  Grqjan;  for  in  all  Westminster  were  is  not  a  better 
qualified,  a  more  undoubted  1^1  voter,  than  that  identicai 
person*  And  what  is  the  &ct,  «r?  That  this  honest,  igno- 
rant man  came  to  poll  with  liquor  in  hb  head,  and  (enubar- 
rassed  by  the  scene,  by  the  shouting,  and  by  the  manner  pesy 
haps  of  the  question)  made  that  absurd  reply.  These  events. 
Sir,  were  not  unfrequent  at  that  holdings ;  and  when  one  oon- 
liders  the  facili^  of  puzs^ng  such  men  in  all  places,  when  one 
considers  that  Mr^Grojan  is  not,  of  all  men  living,  the  ni€Mt 
embarrassed  in  the  exercise  of  his  du^,  nor  exacuy  the  loost 
anxious  for  the  comments  of  byHstanders  upon  his  eonduct, 
there  is  little  wonder  that  honest,  uniilformed  men,  siuv 
rounded  by  thousands,  with  half  a  dozen  inspectors  plaguing 
then  with  different  questions  at  the  same  moment,  in  t^ 
midst  of  noise  and  huzzaing,  in  that  state  of  hilarity,  perhapa^ 
which  is  too  frequent  at  general  diections,  should  sometimea 
give  a  foolish,  unconnected  answer  to  sudi  interrogatories  as 
generallv  come  from  Mr.  Grojan. 

I  understand  that  a  learned  gentleman  has  said,  that  lie 
would  have  dosed  the  poll  long  before  the  high  bailiiF  pro- 
claimed his  intention  of  doing  so.  I  do  not  mean  to  ar^ne  the 
l^^aUty  of  that  position  with  the  learned  gentleman;  that  the 
fact  was  exactly  otherwise^  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  me  to 
maintain*  It  is  in  evidence  before  you,  that  he  did  not  close 
it  until  the  17th  of  May,  and  then  closed  it,  not  from  de&-> 
ciency  of  voters,  but  for  the  express  purpose  c^  enabling  him^ 
self  to  make  his  return  by  the  i8th^  the  day  on  which  the  writ 
was  returnable.  The  first,  and  the  only  notice  I  had  of  .his 
intention  to  dose  the  poll,  was  bn  the  Thursday  pfeoeding; 
and  I  do  confess,  and  have  alwavs  declared,  that  my  object 
was  to  continue  the  poll  during  the  three  intermediate  days^ 
that  the  high  bailiff  may  be  obliged  to  assign  this  as  his  re»* 
son,  since  the  act  of  dosing  the  poll  was  his  own  act.  In  ihm 
I  hold  mysdf  perfectly  justifiable:  ^-during  these  three  days 
I  confess  it  was  my  wish  to  protract  the  pw;  hot  I  solemnly 
deny  that  it  was  ever  prdonged  by  me  a  angle ^honr  more; 
and  also  deny,  that  up  to  the  13th  of  Majr,*,i  had  any  pm^ 
posal  or  any  offer  that  I  cool^  notice^  fqr  dia^mg  it. 

AtteBaf>ts  have  been,  made  to  pra^  wd  mt  is  the  last 
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be«d  of  evidenee  I  «M1  loudi  upon,  tbat  Hwimiiitiam  c^me 

from  lis  al;  a  certain  period  of  the  poU»  of  demanding  a  9Gru* 

tix^y.     Tbat  some  of  my  firiends  might  hi|ve  repressed  that 

intesiSioi]^  is  veiy  probable;  but  giye  me  leave  to  saj.  Sir,  that 

if  I  had  myself  KMrmally  demanded  it,  there  is  no  rule  of  law 

tibiat  warrants  a  conclusion  against  me^  on  acoount  of  my  own 

coaduct  as  a  party.    A  thousand  motives  there  may  be  to  ju»» 

tify  loe  in  demanding  of  the  hk;h  bailiff,  that  which  it  would 

be  p«uri^tly  right  in  nim  to  r^se. .  If  in  any  case  of  Utiga* 

.  tion  a  judge  snould  gvant  to  one  €^  the  parties  whatever  he 

wished,  how  could  he  «irer  come  to  a  just  decision  ?  or  who 

would  ev€9?  be  defeated,  whatever  may  be  the  badness  of  his 

cauae? 

But,  Sir,  has  it  been  offered  to  you  in  prooiv  or  is  there  m 

num  that  can  say,  I  ever  did  for  <me  moment  entertain  ^^e 

idea,  much  less  eiqiress  it,  that  a  scrutiny  could  go  on  afieQ 

the  day  on  which  the  writ  was  returnable.     Sir,  I  do  assurti 

you,   so  absurd,  so  preposterous,  so  pernicious  a  thought^ 

never  once  possessed  me.     I  had  occasion  very  maturely  to 

consider  this  sid)ject  at  the  first  Westminster  election.     Lord 

Lfinjcoln  demanded  a. scrutiny,  which  the  hi^h  bailiff  granted^ 

and  whidh  the  noble  lord  aft^ards  reUnqmshed..    I  remera^ 

ber  to  have  investigated  the  inatter  then.     I>  consulted  th« 

gi^eatest  dead  and  living  authorities,    the  best  books,  and 

the  most  learned  men  in  mv  circle;  and  the  result  wa^  thai 

the  granting  a  scrutiny  beRHce  the  return  <if  the  writ  was 

legal,  but  no  book,  no  lawyer^   no  man,  before  this  time, 

ever^  to  my  knoSwledge,  maintained  that  a  scrutiny  could  be 

oontinued,  mneh  less  begun,  after  the  day  on  which  the  writ 

was  returnable. 

Then,  say  my  enemies,  why  did  you  expect  the  hi^h  bailiff 
to  ,graht  you  a  scrutiny,  which  ybu  must  know  could  not  be 
finished  bef(»e  the  18th  of  May?  And  at  tiiat  I  see  the  gen- 
tlemen on  the  opposite  bench  (the  ministry)'  exult  a  mtle. 
But,  Sixy  it  is  a  weak  and  childish  exultation.  Do  they  think, 
or,  if  they  deceive  themselves,  can  they  believe  the  public 
will  think,  that  I  could  have  been  so  gross  an  ideot  as  to  sup- 
pose a  scrutiny  of  this  election  could  be  over  before  the  i8tii| 
with  the  instance  of  Yandcput  and  Trentham  staring  me  in 
the  &oev  .where  an  unfinished  scrutiny  lasted  abov^  five 
flMHiths?  Can  tiiey  ima^^  I  could  hope  a  scrutiny  in^this 
case^  where  upwards  of  three  thousand  voters  poll^  mor# 
tiian  at  the  contested  dection  of  Vandeput  and  Trentham, 
could  by  any  possiUe  means  be  over  brfore  the  1 8th  ?  Surelv 
not  A  toMable  knowledge  of  Mr.  Thomas  Corbett,  th^  kig^ 
bailiff  of  Westminster,  gave  me  no  extravagant  hopes  of  «u/^ 
fess  in  any  scratiny  wMre  he  was  Ip  be  the  sole  ju4gts.iana 
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therefore  all  I  erer  meant  was,  tkat  an  inquiry  might  take 
place  previous  to  tbe  i  Sth ;  whidi  inquiry  miffht  enable  na  to 
form  the  train  and  order  of  the  necessary  evidcnoei  that  we 
miffht  the  better  know  how  to  discover  the  difiereot  qpecies  of 
bad  votes,  and  class,  under  thdr  various  heads,  those  which 
were  doubtful  —  those  which  were  suq>ected — and  th<Me 
which  were  positively  illegal;  and  so  &r  to  methodise,  ar- 
range, and  simplify  the  business,  before  the  return,  that  we 
mi^t  go  on  in  the  committee,  under  Orenville's  bill,  with  the 
greater  facility  and  expedition,  and  with  less  expence ;  and 
this  would  have  be«i  a  material  point  €f  preparation  for  us. 

This,  Sir,  was  all  I  ever  meant  by  a  scrutiny  before  Mr. 
Corbett,  and  all  that  any  man  of  common  fairness  and  libe' 
rality  can  suppose  I  meant. 

A  noble  lord  over  against  me  (Lord  Mulgrave),  in  his  zeal 
to  exculpate  the  high  oailil^  charges  me  widi  having  intimi* 
dated  him,  and  charges  it  upon  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Grojan. 
That  noble  lord,  disdaining  all  regard  to  consistency,  whenever 
he  thinks  be  can  impute  a  fault  to  us,  at  the  same  moment 
that  he  asserts  the  high  bailiBP  was  intimidated,  pronounces  a 
flashy  ptoegyric  upon  the  firmness  and  intrepiditfr  of  die  very 
man  he  affirms  to  be  thus  terrified.  But,  Sir,  the  high  baffiff 
was  threatened  —  and  how  ?  Was  it  by  threats  of  assaulting 
him  ?  No.  —  Was  it  by  holding  i^  the  fear  of  danmr  to  him, 
by  mobs  or  riots  ?  No. — Was  it  by  a  menace  of  twuig  away 
his  books,  breaking  the  peace  of  the  hustings,  and  intemipti* 
inghim  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty?  No,  no;  but  it  was  l^ 
warning  him  of  the  consequences  of  unjust  partialities^  fidse  or 
corrupt  decisions ;  it  was  by  threatening  him  with  legal  pu- 
nishment, if  he  did  not  make  the  law  of  the  land  the  rule  of 
his  conduct.  Grojan  tells  you,  that  he  believes  these  threats 
sometimes  induced  the  hi^  bailiff  to  make  decisions  in  my 
favour,  contrary  to  his  judgment.  Yet  this  is  the  man,  idiose 
firmness  and  intrepidity  the  noble  lord  commends  so  much, 
and  whom  the  Government  of  this  country  is  straining  every 
nerve  to  bear  harmless  through  this  unprecedented  business; 
An  officer,  whose  deputy,  as  a  palliation  of  greitter  guilt,  de- 
fends him,  by  saying  that  he  committed  a  palpable  breach  of  hia 
duty,  and  only  because  he  is  threatened  mth  legal  punishment^ 
if  he  acts  against  law !  &*»•,  for  my  own  part,  I  l>elieve,  there 
is  as  much  sincerity  in  tht  noble  lord's  panegyric,  as  there  is 
veracity  in  the  deputy  bailifiPs  inference  from  these  ihreats  t 
$31  I  wish,  however,  is,  that  you  would  properly  notice  this 
species  of  intimidation.  It  is  an  intimidation.  Sir,  the  inflv^ 
enee  (^  which,  I  hope,  will  reach  every  man,  every  magistrate 
in -this  country,  however  splendid  hit  station,*  however  lifted! 
iip  abdve  his  fellow-creatures  in  office  or.  dig^^r-^V^  k^ 
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before  Mi  eyes  Ae  danger  of  a  Tidoas,  or  a  wanton  breach  of 
the  law  of  the  land.  Would  to  God  this  House  were  in  a 
capadty  to  become  an  object  of  those  consequences,  which  the 
verdict  of  a  jury  would  determine  to  fellow  a  violation  of 
the  laws !  With  what  content,  with  what  confidence,  should  I 
submit  my  cause  to  such  a  tribunal ! 

Having  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  gone  through  the  various  d^ 
positions  that  have  be^  made  before  you;  having  from 
the  evidence  shewn,  that  the  alledged  grounds  of  the  high 
bailifTs  first  granting  this  scrutiny,  were  the  direct  reverse 
of  those  he  declares  to  this  House  to  have  been  his  motives; 
having  shewn  that  he  was  in  habits  of  clandestine  intercourse 
Vith  my  opponents — having  shewn  that  he  was  in  the  con- 
stant course  of  receiving  ex  parte  information' in  an  illicit  and 
shameful  secrecy  •*- having  shewn  that  he  positively  and  so- 
lemnfy  denied  this  series  of  iniquitous  proceeding  in  the 
vestry,  which  he  boldly  avows  at  your  bar  —  having  shewn, 
that  the  poll  was  as  much  a  scrutiny  as  any  poll  can  possibly 
be  —  having  explained  my  views  in  the  event  of  my  demand- 
ing a  scrutiny — having  desc^bed  tlie  species  of  intimidation 
used  to  this  man,  and  confirmed,  that  so  far  from  exculpating, 
it  tends  deeply  to  criminate  him  —  having  shewn  this,  Sir, 
and-shewn  it  by  the  evidence  which  you  have  heard  at  your 
bar,  I  shall  conclude  this  part  of  my  subject,  with  submitting 
to  every  man  of  honour  and  candour  who  bears  me,  whether 
he  really  thinks  that  the  high  bailiff  of  Westminster  exercised 
a  sound  and  honest  discretion  in  granting  a  scrutiny,  suppos- 
ing, for  argument  sake,  that  he  actuaUy  possessed  a  legal 
power  to  grant  it. 

Hie  remainder  of  what  I  have  to  say,  shall  be  directed  to 
prove  that  he  had  no  such  power,  and  to  lay  before  you  the 
fatal  effects  of  such  a  precedent,  as  the  loss  of  this  question 
will  i^rd. 

I  am  not  a  professional  man,  and  cannot  be  supposed  t6 
speak  with  the  information  of  professional  gentlemen  upon  a 
legal  subject ;  there  are»  however,  general  and  fixed  principles 
of  common  sense,  which  serve  to  guide  an  unlearned  man 
upon  a  suligect  of  this  kind.  Four  difierent  ways  occur  to 
me,  by  which,  in  a  case  of  doubt,  the  law^  may  be  discovered 
and  ascertained ;  first  of  all,  I  should  look  into  the  statute 
book  upon  the  table;  if  upon  searching  there  I  find  an  act 
of  parliament  upon  the  point  in  dispute,  doubt  and  conjecture 
cease  at  once,  and  ^1  is  clear  and  certain ;  but  if  there 
^odd  be  found  no  act  to  regulate  the  case  in  t](tiestibn,  I 
juiould  l^en  in  the  second  place  have  recourse  to  practice  atid 
jnrecedent,  and  inquire  what  has  been  done'in  l^nmar  cases  on 
^imikr  oQ^aaioQs;  in  other  words^  I  should  try  what  is  th^ 
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common  law.  If  I  find  practice  and  .preofident  dnractme, 
then  every  thinff  is  plain  and  easy;  but  if  no  statute  and  no 
precedent  should  be  found,  by  which  I  could  steer  in  this 
ambiguity,  my  next  obvious  resort  would  be  to  legal  analo- 
gies, to  cases,  which,  though  not  precisely  the  same  in  all 
points,  are  vet  perfectly  similar  in  principle.  If  in  this  de- 
partment of  research  I  find  any  thing  to  direct  me^  there 
too^  all  will  be  smooth^  inteUigible^  and  certain :  but  if  I 
find  no  positive  statute  nor  precedent,  nor  practice  at  com* 
mon  law,  and  no  legal  analogy,  whereby  I  miffht  discover 
the  tact,  there  is  then  much  difficulty  indeed,  out  not  an 
insurmountable  one:  still  I  should  make  an  effi>rt,  and 
my  last  and  fourth  resort  should  be  to  the  experience  and 
understanding  of  mankind  —  to  those  arguments  which  com- 
mon sense  suggests — to  fair  conclijsions  deducible  fixun  fair 
reasoning,  founded  upon  the  immutable  prindples  of  policy 
and  expediency. 

Now,  Sir,  if  some  of  these  various  modes  of  defining  the 
Jaw  should  happen  to  favour  me  upon  the  present « subject, 
and  that  others  should  unfortunately  militate  against  me, 
still  I  may  be  riffht  in  my  position,  but  not  with  that  fuUness 
of  conviction,  that  clearness  of  certainty  that  I  mieht  wish. 
The  case^  however,  is  so  entirely  otherwise,  that  I  da  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  and  engage  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
man  capable  of  being  satisfied,  that  pot  only  nothing  in  any 
of  these  different  ways  of  attaining  the  fact,  does  operate  in 
the  slightest  degree  against  me^  but  that  all  and  each  concur 
in  supporting  me,  and  demonstrating  the  illegality  and  vio- 
lence of  my  enemies  in  the  present  business.  I  do  therefore 
asaert,  that  the  high  bailiff  of  Westminster,  in  granting  this 
scrutiny,  has  violated  the  law  of  the  land,  by  Uie  ccMnbined 
force  and  testimony  of  these  fgur  tests :  by  the  statutes — by 
the  common  law  —  by  the  analogies  of  law-— by  policy  and 
expedi&aLcy.  — -  First  as  to  the  statutes : 

The  act  of  the  loth  and  nth  of  William  III.  was  made 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  checking  the  bad  conduct  of  return- 
ing officers.  The  preamble  of  the  biU,  and  evei^  clause  in 
it,  proves  this  to  have  b^n  the  object  of  enacting  it.  As  the 
part  of  it  which  relates  to  returns  is  merely  directory,  it  is 
gross  and  absurd  to  construe  it  in  any  other  manner  than 
that  which  makes  it  answer  the  evident  purpose  for  which  it 
is  enacted.  It  requires  that  the  writ^  for  any  future  parlia- 
ment shall  be  returned  on  or  before  the  day  that  parluunent 
is  called  to  meet — that  the  return  shall  be  made  to  the  clerk 
of  the  crowi^  which  derk  of  the  crown  is  authorised  'tf> 
receive  foiM^  millings  for  every  knight,  and  two  shillli^  for 
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every  buigess.    It  imposes  a  penalty  upon  the  sbmBg  if  he 
does  not  make  his  return  on  or  before  this  day.  ^ 

Now  observe  the  construction  giyen  by  the  opposite  side  erf 
the  House  to  this  plain  intelligible  statute.  It  is  true,  sfty 
they,  this  act  is  binding  upon  a  sheriff,  but  not  at  all  upon 
a  mayor  or  bailiff.  Why  ?  Because  a  mayor  or  bailiff  are 
not  mentioned.  True,  they  are  not  mentioned,  and  probably 
the  Addon  I  spoke  of  some  time  ago,  might  not  lie  again^ 
the  h%h  bailiff;  not  that  he  has  not  openly  transgressed  the 
spirit.of  the  law,  but  because  the  penal  part  of  every  statute 
is  to  be  construed  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  act; 
but  I  submit  to  the  House,  whether  they  ever  heard  so  low, 
so  vile,  so  dirty  a  quibble  —  whether  they  ever  heard  so  base 
a  perversion  of  common  sense,  as  to  suppose  the  legislature 
of  this  country,  to  have  been  such  a  set  of  ideots,  such  a  herd 
of  miserable  beings,  as  that  in  an  act,  made  for  tlie  avowed 
and  declared  purpose  of  correcting  and  punishing  the  mis- 
conduct of  returning  officers,  they  should  have  provided 
agamst  the  •  partialities,  corruption,  and  roguery  of  sheriffs^ 
and  have  left  the  nation  at  the  mere  mercy  of  mayors  and 
baiiiffi  without  restraint,  redress,  or  punishment.  This  is  the 
construction  put  upon  this  act  by  his  majesty's  ministers,  the 
patrons  of  this  high  bailiii^  although  they  see  those  express 
wcn^ds  in  the  body  of  the  act  —  "  That  the  clerk  of  the  crown 
shall  receive  at  the  time  of  these  returns  (which  returns  must 
be  made  on  or  before  the  day  of  the  meeting  of  such  new 
parliament)  four  shillings  for  every  knight,  and  two  shillings 
for  every  burgess."  Why  mention  the  burgess,  if  that  act 
is  not  meant  to  compel  the  return  of  die  writ,  under  which 
he  is  chosen?  Was  there  ever  such  an  outrage. upon  com- 
mon sense,  as  to  maintain,  although  they  see  the  fee  stated 
for  the  burgess  to  pay ;  though  they  see  the  return  required 
proceeding  from  the  sheriff's  precept  to  the  mayor  or  bai<» 
liff;  that  the  mayor  or  bailiff  is  not  obliged  to  make  a  return 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  same  act,  that  is,  onVn* 
before  the  day  that  the  new  parliament  shaJl  be  cdled  to 
meet?..  ' 

But  there  is  another  point  which  defines  the  meaning  of 
the  legislature  to  a  certainty,  and  it  is  the  tecepCion  in  favour 
of  new  vt^rits  upon  vacancies.  In  that  case,  there  is  an  obli<« 
gation  that  the  return  be  made  within  fourteen  days  after 
tibe  Section  upon  that  vacancy.  Is  it  consistent  with  reason, 
or  rather  is  it  not  making  downright  nonsense  bf  this  ftct,  to 
suppose  that  it  should  compel  a  return  within  h  certain  time 
in  cases  of  vacancy;  but  that  upon  a  gentehd  elation,  all 
should'  lay  at  the  mere  will  and  pleasure  4t^'^  vetumlfig 
officers?  Will  the  gentlemen  urge  the  same  contemptible 
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reasoning  here,  and  assert  that,  the  compulsion  in  this  case 
only  respects  the  returns  of  knights  of  the  shire  ?  What !  that 
an  act  shoul^l  be  made  to  prevent  die  collusion  and  knavery 
of  returning  officers,  yet  that  it  extends  only  to  the  preclusion 
of  frauds  in  returning  about  one  hundred,  because  they  are 
knights  of  the  shire,  and  leaves  the  remaining  four  hundred 
at  the  discretion  of  every  mayor  or  bailiff?  Sheriffs  are  in 
general  of  a  much  superior  rank  and  character  to  the  other 
retuiiiing  officers,  yet  the  wittal  caution  the  honourable  in- 
terpreters of  this  act  impute  to  the  English  legislature  is,-  that 
they  guarded  against  abuses  from  that  class  ot  retuniin^  offi- 
cers, whose  fortune  and  sphere  of  life  presumed  most  for  their 
integrity;  and  made  no  provision  whatever  for  the  possible 
misconduct  of  that  very  description  of  returning  officers, 
whose  situation  gave  the  least  pledge  or  security  for  honest 
and  uncorrupt  conduct. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  this  species  of  reasoning  carriei 
with  it  its  own  refutation. 

A  noble  lord  over  against  me  (Lord  Mulgrave)  has  ad- 
vanced a  singular  kind  of  argument  indeed,  touching  the 
intention  of  this  act  of  King  William.  He  has  read  to  you 
from  the  journals  an  instruction  to  the  committee  appointed 
to  bring  it  in,  which  instruction  suggests  to  them  the  intro- 
duction of  a  clause  to  secure  the  returns  for  cities  and  bo- 
roughs within  the  specified  time,  and  in  a  style  of  inference 
peculiar  to  himself,  he  concludes,  that  as  the  express  words 
do  not  appear  in  the  statute,  the  legislature  never  meant  to 
include  the  returning  officers  of  cities  and  boroughs. 
»  Now  I  will  take  upon  nie  to  say,  that  every  other  man  in 
this  country,  (that  noble  lord  and  those  who  conciir  with 
him  in  opposition  to  my  honourable  friend's  motion  ex- 
cepted) capable  of  understanding  the  sense  of  an  act  of  par- 
.liaoient,  will  draw  the  direct  reverse  of  his  conclusion  from 
the  npn-insertipn  of  that  clause.^  The  sole  view  of  this  sta- 
tute was  to  correct  the  abuses  of  returning  officers. .  ITie 
instruction  from  the  House  to  the  committee  proves,  that 
the  disease  extended  to  mayors  and  bailiffs.  The  oiriission 
of  that  clause  therefore  clearly  demonstrates,  that  the  framers 
of  the  act  thought  the  suggestion  fully  comprehended  in 
.the  act  as  it  stands,  and  that  it  would  be  mere  tautology 
and  needless  repetition  to  be  more  explicit.  What  a  mi- 
serable legislature  must  that  be,  which  in  the  act  of  ap- 
,  plyiKg  a  remjedy  to  an  kcknowledged  evil,  creates  ten  times 
a  greater  tlmn  that  which  it  endeavours  to  cure.  Those, who 
maide  this  law,  were,  in  my  opinion,  good  politicians,  but 
vtiiey  were  evidently  not  good  prophets.— for  they  did  not 
foresee  that  an  hour  would  come,  whem  men  should  rise  up, 
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and  put  such  a  coDstruction  upon  their  labours,  as  marked 
them  the  most  despicable  set  of  drivellers  that  ever  insulted 
society  under  the  appellation  of  law-makers.  In  a  word, 
Sir,  I  contend  that  the  statute  of  King  William  is  decisively 
and  compleatly  with  us. 

The  23d  of  Henry  the  VI.  is  likewise  with  us,  and  does 
afibrd  me  a  legal  remedy  against  the  high  bailiif,  of  which 
I  shall  most  certainly  avail  myself.  That  act  authorises  the 
sheriff  to  issue  his  precepts  to  the  returning  ofiicers  of  cities 
and  boroughs.  It  requires  that  they  shall  make  a  return  to 
the  sherifl^  and  gives  the  person  chosen,  and  not  returned, 
an  action,  which  must  be  brought  within  three  months  after 
the  meeting  of  parliament.  From  this  it  is  evident,  that 
the  return  of  the  writ,  and  of  the  precept  proceeding  from 
the  writ,  must  be  at  one  and  the  same  time,  viz.  by  the  meet- 
ing of  the  parliament  For  otherwise,  observe  what  rank 
nonsense  this  statute  would  be.  This  misconduct  of  return-' 
ing  officers  made  it  necessary  to  give  a  power  of  legal  pu- 
nishment to  the  party  chosen  and  not  returned.  That  power 
is  here  given;  but  if  we  can  suppose  that  the  act  does  n6t 
compel  the  return  to  be  positively,  made  by  the  meeting 
of  parliament,  the  penalty  is  all  a  farce :  for  who  will  make 
a  return  that  will  subject  him  to  a  civil  action,  if  it  be  in 
his  power  to  avoid  it  ?  Whether  the  return  be  true  or  false, 
therefore,  it  is  as  clear  as  day-light,  that  some,  return  must 
be  made  by  the  meeting  of  parliament.  For  it  is  insulting 
common  sense,  to.  say  that  the  man  who  incurs  a  legal  pe- 
nalty, shall  have  a  legal  power  of  evading  it.  That  is  to 
say,  that  a  returning  officer  may,  of  his  own  authority,  pro- 
long his  return  until  the  three  months  pass  away,  within 
which  time  alone  the  action  can  commence  for  the  punish- 
ment of  this  gross  abuse. 

I  have  therefore,  Sir,  no  difficulty  in  saying,  and  I  am  con- 
fident every  fair  man  agrees  in  the  truth  of  it,  that  these  two 
acts,  in  their  letter,  as  well  as  their  spirit,  demonstrate,  that 
the  high  biailiff  of  Westminster,  in  granting  this  scrutiny,  has 
positively  broken  the  statute  of  the  land. 

The  second  point  to  which  I  shall  advert  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  this  argument  is  the  point  of  practice,  or  what  the 
common  law  is  upon  this  occasion ;  and  the  best  way  to  shew 
that  the  high  bailiff  of  Westminster's  return  is  against  both  the 
one  and  the  other,  is  to  observe  this  fact — that  in  all  the  re- 
cords of  parliament — in  all  the  annals  of  election,  and  in  the 
history  of  this  coiintry,  a  single  precedent  camiot  be  found  to 
justify  this  extraordinary  return.  .  The  main  and  evident  drift 
of  it  was  to  deprii'e  me«of  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Grenville's  bill; 
andtoaccomplishthis  end,  do  but  observe  how  many  obvious 
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modes  of  return  he  passed  by.     Had  the  bailiff  done  his  datj, 
and  returned  Lord  Hood  and  me,  Sir  Cecil  Wray  would  not 
have  been  injured,  for  he  would  instantly  petition,  and  the 
merits  of  the  election  would  be  tried  by  a  committee  upon  their 
oaths.     Had  the  bailifi^  doubting,  as  he  pretends,  the  legality 
of  my  majority,  returned,  as  he  undoubtedly  might  have  done, 
Lord  Hood  and  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  then  I  should  have  petitioned, 
and  one  of  Mr.  Grenville^s  committees  would  have  redressed 
me.     Had  he  returned  Lord  Hood  alone,  still  it  was  cogniza- 
ble by  Grenville's  bill.     A  petition  against  an  undue  return 
would  have  been  presented,  and  this  House  infidUbly  prevent- 
ed all  interference  in  the  matter,  except  in  appointing  the 
committee.     Or  if  he  had  returned  the  three  candidates,  the 
double  return  entitled  it  to  a  priority  of  hearing  (upon  that 
great  and  fundamental  maxim,  that  the  first  object  was  to  have 
the  House  complete),  and  a  committee  under  Crrenville's  bill 
would  instantly  have  tried  the  merits  of  the  return,  and  res- 
cued the  case  from  the  prejudices  and  parly  influence  of  the 
House  of  Commons.     At  all  events,  my  sitting  here  for  Kirk- 
wall rendered  an  immediate  discussion  and  decision  upon  the 
business  indispensable,  as  petitions  complaining  of  pluralities 
of  election  are  always  heard  in  order,  next  to  double  returns: 
thus  you  see  with  what  dexterity  this  has  been  managed. 

This  curious  return  had  two  views;  first,  to  exclude  me 
from  sitting  for  Westminster;  secondly,  to  deprive  me  of  the 
advantage  of  Mr.  Grenville's  biQ.  And,  Sir,  does  any  man 
think  this  return  was  the  fabrication  of  Mr.  Thomas  Corbett? 
The  party  spirit  and  personal  rancour,  so  visible  in  his  defence 
before  this  House,  confirm  that  he  has  all  the  disposition,  if 
not  all  the  ability,  in  the  world  to  do  me  every  mischief;  yet  I 
cannot  be  persuaded,  when  I  ccmsider  who  they  are  that  take 
the  lead  in  his  vindication  before  this  House,  and  when  1  ob- 
serve how  very  familar  they  appear  to  be  with  this  historical 
return,  (as  my  noble  friend  has  well  called  it,)  that  so  peculiar, 
so  ingenious,  and  so  original  a  fragment  as  this,  cookl  eyesr 
have  Deen  his  sole  production.  In  a  word,  Sir,  this  cursed 
historical  return,  this  return  unmatched,  and  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  parliament,  is  the  only  species  of  return  that 
could  have  robbed  me  and  the  independent  electors  of  West-* 
minster  of  a  fair  hearing  before  that  admirable  judicature  in* 
fitituted  by  Mr.  Grenville's  bill. 

A  learned  gentleman  who  appears  at  your  bar  for  the  high 
bailiff,  admits  that  no  instance  of  this  kind  ever  happened  be- 
fore ;  and  to  induce  the  House  to  support  his  client,  he  says, 
it  will  never  happen  again.  How  he  comes  to  know  that  a 
line  of  conduct  so  convenient  to  a  minister,  so  well  suited  to 
liiose  who  have  the  power  to  oppress^  and  a  disposition  to 
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exert  every  power  against  those  they  dislike^  the  learned  gen- 
tleman ^n^df  best  knows;  but  surely,  after  such  an  ad- 
miftaaon,  to  pray  the  sanction  of  this  House  for  an  act  al- 
loi^edly  unprecedented,  is  somewhat  singular.  The  learned  gen« 
tleman's  prophecy  is  surprising,  it  is  true;  but  the  argument 
dravm  &(Hn  that  prophecy  is  stul  more  surprising.     Grant  the 
scrutiny,  says  he^ in  this  case;  but  you  certainly  never  will  do 
the  like  again.     Perpetrate  the  most  gross  and  glaring  injut* 
tice  deliberately,  for  you  will  never  commit  a  similar  outrage 
hereafter.    A  good  understanding,  however,  seems  to  prevail 
bei^ween  those  within  and  those  outside  of  the  bar;  and  the 
intimaticm  of  a  learned  gentleman  over  against  me^  of  an  inten- 
tion to  bring  in  a  bill  to  r^ulate  this  matter  in  future,  does, 
in  a  greatmeasure,  account  ibr  the  prediction  of  the  highbailiiTs 
counsel, '  that  this  iniquitous  precedent  wiU  be  no  exampl<e  for 
future  imitation.  Now,  Sir,  I  take  the  first  opportunity  of  declar- 
ing, that  a  bill  declaring  the  law,  after  a  decision  directly  contrary 
to  law^  shall  be  opposed  by  me  with  all  the  faculties  and  force 
I  am  master  of.     This  is  no  new  principle  with  me.    I  have 
ever  set  myself  against  the  afiPectation  of  af^lying  a  remedy  upon 
erroneous  decisions  subversive  oi  law  in  supreme  courts  of  ju- 
dicature.    In  the  ease  of  the  determination  concerning  ges^e- 
ral  bonds  of  resignation  of  church-livings  in  the  House  of 
Lords  last  year,  a  bill  past  there,  end  was  sent  afterwards  to 
this  Hous^  the  purport  of  which  was,  to  declare  the  law  in 
that  case,  after  a  determination,  which  reversed  the  uniform 
current  of  decisions  in  Westminster  Hall  for  a  series  of  ages.* 
Such  a  bill  would  have  been  most  fatal  in  its  example,  because 
it  would  have  taken  away  the  only  check,  restraint,  and  con- 
trol, upon  courts  of  dernier  apped.     It  would  take  away  the 
generd.  public  inconvenience  arising  from  the  false  determina- 
tions of  superior  courts.     I  opposed  that  bill.  Sir,  and  opposed 
it  with  success,  for  this  House  rgected  it.    I  shall  expose  the 
hill  su^ested  by  the  learned  gentleman  upon  the  same  prin- 
dple,  and  every  other  bill  of  the  same  tendency.     For  sure 
there  cannot.bea  more  barefaced  violence  of  decency  and  jus- 
tice—'a  grosser  mockery  of  the  common  sense  of  mankind, 
than  to^  authorize  a  scrutiny,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  whole 
tide  of  precedents,  and  exactly  subversive  of  posi^ve  law;  be- 
causf  you  intend  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent  the  repetition,  in 
future  time,  of  so  scandalous  ^oid  shocking  a  proceeding. 

An  incidcsEit  occurs  to  me,  which  will  b^  prc^r  to  mention. 
Much  discus^OQ  formerly  took  place  upon  this  subject  of  r&- 
gjolating  scrutinies,  and  especially  at  the  time  of  the  Oxford- 
shire election;  (concerning  which  election  I  shall  presentiy 
trouUe  the  House  with  a  few  observations.) .   Great  pains  and 

*  Cas6  of  Ffytche  and  the  Bbhop  of  London. 
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labour  were  employed  then,  with  a  view  to  frame  an- act  of 
parliament  upon  the  subject;  and  a  great  man,  whose  name  I 
mention  only  in  the  purest  respect  and  reverence  for  his  cha- 
racter, (Lord  Mansfield,)  took  an  active  part,  and  gave  the 
whole  attention  of  his  extensive  and  shining  talents  to  the  bu- 
siness. Yet,  after  the  most  deliberate  and  mature  considera- 
tion of  the  subject,  even  he  abandoned  it,  in  a  d^pair  of  being 
able  to  accomplish  any  system  of  management,  from  which 
mmiy  evils  and  various  disadvantages,  impossible  to  be  reme- 
died, might  not  flow.  All  attempts  to  regulate  scrutinies  by 
act  of  parliament  were  then  consequently  given  up.  The  learn- 
ed gentleman  (Mr.  Hardinge)  will  excuse  me,  if  I  cannot 
easily  believe  that  he  will  effect  that,  which  Lord  Mansfidd 
relinquished  as  impracticable;  and  even  this  consideration 
would  be  an  additional  motive  with  mein  not  hastily  assent- 
ing to  a  bill,  of  the  complexion  suggested  by  him  to  the  House 
upcm  the  present  subject. 

I  have  said,  that  this  business  had  no  precedent  in  the  annals 
of  parliament.  The  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  (the  ministry) 
do  not  attempt,  because  they  dare  not,  to  shew  that  this  high 
bailiff  is  justified  by  any.  .  The  only  cases  they  ventnre  to 
touch  upon  are,  the  cases  of  Oxford  and  Westminster ;  and 
yet  these  two  cases  are  iundamentally  and  altogether  against 
them.     Could  they  cite  any  instances  more  apposite,  undoubt- 
edly they  would  never  have  alluded  to  those,  which,  under  a 
hope  of  giving  some  colour  to  the  matter  in  question,  do  ab- 
solutely, positively,  and  substantially  make  against  them.     If 
out  of  the  mass  of  precedents  I  were  to  choose  one,  to  prove 
the  grossness  of  this  proceeding,  I  think  it  would  be  the  very 
case  of  Oxfordshire.  The  candidates  who,  at  that  election,  were 
lowest  on  the  poll,  demanded  a  scrutiny,  and  the  sheriiFgrant- 
ed  it.     Every  one  knows  that  the  sheriff  carried  his  partiaU- 
ties  for  the  losing  candidates,  who  demanded  the  scrutiny,  to 
the  greatest  lengths ;  yet,  partial  as  he  was,  and  although  his 
friends  were  diminishing  their  opponent's  majority  dimy  by 
the  scrutiny,  he  gave  them  notice  that  his  duty  bound  him  to 
stop  the  scrutiny,  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  return  on  the 
day  the  writ  was  returnable :  he  accordingly  stopped  jt,  and 
made  his  return.     If  this  sheriff,  interested  as  he  was  for  those 
who*  were  gaining  by  the  scrutiny,  confceived  it  posisible  ibr 
him  to  be  sanctioned  by  any  law  or  precedent  in  making  a 
special  return,  and  going  on  ynth  the  scrutiny,  would  he  not 
have  done  sov?  Undoubtedly  he  would;  and  the  kind  of  re- 
turn he  made,  proves  that  he  would,  if  he  thought  he  might 
Unwilling  that  those  who  were  obnoxious  to  him' should  sit  in 
the  House,  he  returns  all  the  four  candidates ;  and  this  he 
does  as  the  last  and  greatest  act  of  friendship  be   could 
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confer  on  his  friends,  previous  to  the  extinction  of  his  autho- 
rity, viz,  the  return  of  the  writ.     I  do  not  say  that  in  making. 
thm  double  return  the  sheriff  did  right:  but  right  or  wrong,, 
it  proves  this — that  all  the  service  he  could  render  his  friends 
he  did.    Does  any  one  doubt  that  the  two  candidates,  thus 
aided  by  the  sheriff,  and  in  the  act  of  growing  daily  upon  their 
adversaries  by  the  scrutiny,  would  not  perfer  the  partial,  the 
kind  and  &vouring  tribunal  of  their  determined  friend  the 
sherifi^  to  the  House  of  Commons,  had  they  supposed  that  any^ 
thing  could  justify  him  in  continuing  the  scrutiny  afi^r  tbie 
meeting  of  parliament? — But  so  frightful  an  idea  was  never 
cherL^ed ;  and  they  held  themselves  bound  for  ever  in  grati-. 
tude  to  the  sheriff  for  having  included  them  in  his  return. 
An  honourable  gentleman,  whom  I  see  in  his  place,  but  who  I 
believe  neither  sees  nor  hears  me  at  this  moment  (Mr.  Jenkin- 
son),  knows  full  well  that  all  I  am  stating  relative  to  the 
Oxfordshire  election  is  strictly  true.     He  cannot  easily  have 
forgotten  the  part  he  took  in  tliat  memorable  transaction.  He 
engaged  eagerly  in  the  contest,  and  embarked  in  that  interest, 
which  I  should  certainly  have  embraced,  had  I  been  of  an  age 
to  form  an  opinion,  and  to  act  upon  it     That  honourable 
gentleman  can  attest  the  va'acity  of  this  recital;  but  it  were 
vain  flattery,  I  fear,  to  hope  that  he  will  rise  up  to-night  and 
idndicate,  by  his  voice  and  his  vote,  the  principles  of  the  causoi 
he  then  suf^rted,  and  which  gained  his  friends  the  election. 

He  must  remember  that  a  long  discussion  took  place  in  this 
House^  touching  the  right  of  a  certain  class  of  copyhold  te*: 
nants,  who  voted  for  those  who  had  the  majority  upon  the. 
poll;  add  that  the  disqualification  of  this  description  of  voters 
seated  ^ose  in  the  House  who  were  lowest  upon  the  poll- 
and  the  scrutiny.     And  here  I  must  observe,  what  a  strong, 
and  unanswerable  confirmation  of  the  point  I  am  endeavour* 
ing  to  establish,  springs  from  a  careful  review  of  the  Oxford- 
shire^ case*     Ihe  cause  of  the  unsuccessful  candidates  was 
pleaded  at  the  bar  by  one  of  the  greiltest  characters  of  that 
tim^  and  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  this,  I  mean  Lord 
Camiden^  quern  gratia  honoris  nomifio.     A  question  was  am- 
tated  -  to  ascertain  a  peculiar  qualification,  which  bore  the 
most,  inauspicious,  and,  as  it  af);erwards  proved,  the  most 
fet^l.  aspect  towards  his  clients.     If  any  objection  to  determine 
the  point  upon  that  ground  could  posfsibly  be  supported,  does 
^  any  one  doubt  that  his  ingenuity  and  penetration  would  not 
have  discovered  it?  Does  any  one  doubt  that  he  would  have 
enforced  that  objection  with  all  that  perspicuity  and  fervour 
of,  elpquence,  which  so  much  characterize  that  noble  lord  ?? 
But  the  idea  of  a  sheriff  withholding  a  return,  on  account  of 
a  scrutiny,  never  once  occurred  to  him,  nor  to  those  who 
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managed  it  within  the  bar:  nor  do  I  believe,  until  €tm  time^ 
(to  answer  the  laudable  purpose  of  the  present  mcmient)  did 
it  ever  enter  into  the  head  of  hny  man  as  legal  or  practicable. 

So  much  for  the  Oxfordshire  case^  which,  I  maintain,  goesi 
with  us  in  all  its  points  and  principles. 

With  respect  to  the  Westminster  case  in  1 749,  a  learned 
gentleman  (Mr.  Hardinge),  who  has  spokoi  with  much  liveli- 
ness, but  without  one  word  of  legal  argument,  tells  you,  the 
scrutiny  then  and  the 'scrutiny  now  are  cases  exactly  in  point 
In  contradiction  to  that,  I  affirm,  that  not  the  least  sfnu- 
litudb  subsists  between  them.  In  this  case,  the  writ  is  return- 
able upon  the  i8th  day  of  May ;  in  that,  no  precise  time  is 
mentioned  for  the  return :  and  here  consists  the  whole  dit 
ference.  Every  one  knows  that  the  election  of  Trentfaam 
and  Vandeput  was  upon  a  vacancy,  in  consequence  of  Lord 
Trentham's  accepting  a  seat  at  the  board  of  admiralty. 
Upon  a  general  election,  the  king  calls  a  parliament  for  the 
dispatch  of  great  and  urgent  ai&urs,  and  he  calls  it  to  meet 
upon  a  particular  day :  now.  Sir,  observe,  if  there  be  no  com- 
pulsion upon  returning  officers  to  make  their  returns  by  that 
express  time,  what  is  to  become  of  the  great  and  ul^nt  a^ 
&irs  for  the  dispatch  of  which  his  majesty  calls  a  parliament? 

Can  you  reconcile  for  one  moment,  that  the  nation  should 
be  bound  by  laws,  and  burthened  with  taxes  to  which  they 
did  not  consent ;  that  the  king  should  have  no  parliameD^ 
And  the  people  no  representatives,  to  dispatch  die  weighty 
and  urgent  affairs  they  are  called  to  consider  by  a  particnhu' 
day,  only  because  It  is  the  whim,  or  fancy,  or  wickedness,  of 
a  returning  officer,  at  his  leisure,  to  keep  them  employed  in 
the  long  uiborious  business  of  a  scrutiny  ?  But,  during  the 
existence  of  parliament,  when  a  writ  issues  upon  a  vacancy, 
no  particular  day  is  named  for  its  return.     A  poll  or  a-  scni- 
tiny  (which  means  only  a  continuation  of  the  poll  in  anodier 
form)  may  be  carried  on;  because  it  does  not  in  the  least  in- 
fringe upon  the  exigency  of  the  writ;  because  no  particular 
time  is  mentioned  for  the  return,  and  because  his  msjesty 
does  not  call  upon  that  individual  representative  to  come  upon 
a  precise  day,  for  the  dispatch  of  great  and  ureeiit  affiurs 
tliat  afEoct  his  people,  as  upon  a  general  election.    HiS) 
therefore,  constitutes  the  distinction,  and  it  is  a  wide  and  a 
material  distinction — the  grievance,  from  the  absence  of  one 
representative  is  slight,  and  the  law,  in  that  case^  Admits  a 
scrutiny ;  but  in  the  other  case,  to  withhold  the  return  beyond 
the  time  appointed,  is  infringing  the  exigency,  and  violating 
the  terms  on  which  it  was  issued ;  which  are,  that  the  parliament 
must  meet  upon  that  express  day,  for  that  express  purpose. 
Why  there  should  be  this  distinction— *  why  the  coinpolsioD 
It  \ 
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of  a  return,  by  a  specified  period,  should  not  egdsty  Ri.  well  in 
cases  of  vacancy,  as  of  general  election,  is  not  now  the  point 
in  dispute.     If  it  be,  as  I  think  it  is,  a  defect,  it  only  senres 
to  proves  that  in  the  b^t  works  of  human  wisdom  there  are 
flaws  and  imperfections;    Our  aim  is  to  find  out  what  is  the 
law,  not  why  it  is  the  law ;  and,  &om  the  whole,  it  is  clear, 
that  the  high  bailiff  of  Westminster,  in  over-stepping  thia 
distinction,  and  granting  a  scrutiny  to  commence  after  the 
day  of  the  general  return,  has  broken  every  statute,  that  ap- 
pears upon  this  subject  in  your  books,  and  gone  in  the  face  of 
every  precedent  that  can  be  found  in  your  journaIs«-«[Mr. 
Fox  said  a  few  words  upon  the  Carnarvon  case,  and  upcm 
soni^tliing  that  fell  from  the  master  of  the  rolls  upon  it. 
The  master  of  the  rolls  made  a  short  observation.] 

The  third  ground,  resumes  Mr.  Fox,  upon  which  I  shall 
take  up  this  subject,  is  upon  that  of  the  analogies  of  law;  and 
upon  this  I  shall  detain  the  House  only  with  a  few  words ;  not 
only  because  my  ignorance  of  that  profession  disqualifies  me 
from  treating  the  point  fully,  but  because  all  that  can  be  said 
has  been  urged,  with  the  greatest  force  and  effect  possible,  bv 
the  learned  gentlemen  who  appeared  at  your  bar  in  my  behalf; 
die  proof  oiwhich  is,  that  not  a  position  they  have  advanced 
upon  the  legal  analo^es,  has  been  controverted  by  the  learned 
gentlem«[i  who  pleaded  for  the  high  bailiff  without  the  bar,  or 
those  venerable  judges  and  crown  lawyers,  who  have  at- 
tempted to  defend  him  within  the  bar.     Little,  therefore^  re- 
mains for  me  to  say;  but,  litde  as  I  affect  to  have  of  infor- 
mation upon  this  part  of  thq  sut^ect,  I  have  enough  to  know, 
that  wherever  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  haveattesi^ted 
to  assimilate  this  case  with  legal  analogies,  they  have  com- 
pletely and  entirely  failed.     Th^  have  endeavoured  to  eatfr* 
blish,  that  an  officer  may  go  on  to  execute  the  object  for  which 
the  writ  was  issued  from  the  courts  in  Westminster  Hall, 
even  after  the  day  on  which  the  writ  is  returnable.    Yes,  Sir, 
he  Buiy  0Q  on;  but  how?    Upcm  the  authority  of  the  expired 
Writ?— No^  by  no  means.     He  goes  on  by  a  new  power 
given  him  by  that  court  whence  the  writ  originally  issues, 
to  complete  that  which  the  premature  expiration  of  his  first 
commission  prev«;ited  his  accomplishing.     la  a  word,  the 
court  has  the  power  of  rendering  effectual  its  own  {Nrocess, 
and  therefore  grants  a  writ  of  venditioni  ejsponas,  where  the 
Aeriff  has  not  been  able  to  sell  the  goods  levied  under  the 
first  writ;  and  many  >other  writs  of  different  titles,  &>r  the 
'     purpose  of  completing  that  process  the  court  ha&  begun* 
But  has  any  man  said,  that  without  a^  fresh  authority,  any 
sWifl^  or  any  officer  of  any  court  of  law,  caa  proceed  a  sin* 
gle  step  i;^er  the  old  writ,  cue  single  hour  after  the  day 
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named  for  its  return?  I  say  no,  Sir.    There  is  not  one  man, 
however  ignorant  in  other  thinos,  who  does  not  know  that  all 
'  the  authorities  of  all  writs  are  d^imct  and  extinct  on  the  day 
named  for  their  return.     It  is  admitted,  that  the  court  can 
grant  a  new  power  to  compleat  its  own  process.     Now,   Sir, 
to  shew  the  gendemen  on  the  other  side  that  they  have  not  a 
shred  of  aniuogy  to  support  them,  I  will  suppose,  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  the  writ  under  which  the  high  bailiff  carried*  on 
this  election,  had  been  issued  from  this  court— what  writ,  or 
what  l^al  authority  can  you  give  him  to  finish  that  which, 
he  says,  is  still  depending?  None,  I  say.  Sir.     A  court  of  law 
can  effectuate  its  own  process,  by  giving  its  officer  a  new 
power  on  the  demise  of  the  old :  but  did  you  ever  hear  of  one 
court  granting  an  authority  to  accompUsh  the  purpose  of  a 
writ  issued  from  another?  Never.     Such  a  thing  was  never 
heard  of.     And  how  stands  the  fact  here;  that  the  court  of 
chancery  issues  the  writ,  and  the  House  of  Commons  (ano- 
ther court)  is  to  send  forth  a  fresh  writ,  to  finish  that  virhicb 
has  not  been   finished  under  the  king's  writ  issuing   from 
chancery,    the  duration  of  which  ceased   on  the    i8th  of 
May.  «  See  the  infinite  absurdity  into  which  these  poor  at- 
tempts to  make  out  analogies*  involve  the  supporters  of  the 
high  bailiff.     Will  they  say,  though  this  House  cannot  issue 
a  supplemental  power,  the  usual  officer  for  making  out  par- 
h^nenta^  writs  can  ?     Try  it.  Sir,  and  you  will  puzzle  all  \ 
the  writ-framers.  belonging  to  the  House:  I  will  venture  to 
say,  that  all  the  skill  of  the  crown  office,  and  all  the  skill  of 
the  court  of  chancery  combined,  will  be  at  a  loss  in  what 
sfai^  or  mode  to  frame  an  instrument  so  exotic  and  hideous. 
I  will  not  push  this  point  farther,  satisfied  that  no  candid 
man  can  have  a  second  opinion  upon  the  subject ;  and  shall 
conclude  this  part  of  my  speech  with  affirming,  that  the  sta- 
tutes,, the  precedents,  and  analogies  of  law,  assert  and  esta- 
blish the  truth  of  my  honourable  fi'iend's  motion;  and  that, 
by  those  three  tests,  I  am  clearly  entitled  to  the  judgment 
of  this   House  against  the  conduct  of  the  high  bainff  of 
Westminster. 

The  fourth  and  last  ground  of  consideration,  is  upon  that 
of  expediency,  upon  sound  sense,  and  general  policy;  and. 
here  I  shall  have  as  little  trouble  as  upon  the  three  former 
grounds  to  establish  every  position,  and  to  shew  the  House 
Ac  iniquity  of  this  proceeding.-  The  conduct  of  this  bailiff 
not  only  violates  the  spirit  and  ^letter  of  every  law,  but  abso- 
lutely, in  so  far,  subverts  the  main  principles  of  the  British 
constitution.  When  the  king  calls  a  new  parliai|[ient,  the 
fair  presumption  is,  that  the  ^sreatand  urgent  a£^irs,',for. 
which  he  calls,  them  together,  demand  their:  immediate  d^. 
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not  prbi^)fr,  and  from  which  thdr  violenoe  wd  idjuslio^  qould 
not  exclude  me. 

Sir,  I  do  really  believe  that  the  fupporters  of  this  extraor- 
dinary business  look  but  a  short  way,  and  do  not  at  all  calcu- 
late or  count  upon  its  probable  efibcts.  If  there  had  not  b^en 
an  act  of  parliament  expressly  to  regulate  scrutinies  in  the 
city  of  Xiondon,  who  can  say  that,  at  this  moment,  whai 
laws  are  to  be  made  as  serious  and  interesting  as  any  that  ever 
passed  in  this  country;  when  great  and  weighty  impositions 
must  be  laid  upon  the  subjects;  when  new  and  important  re- 
gulations are  to  be  entered  upon,  concerning  the  commerce, 
the  credit,  and  revenues  of  the  nation-^who  can  say  that  at 
this  time  the  capital  of  the  country,  so  deeply  and  supremely 
interested  in  all  these  objects,  mi^t  not  be  deprived  of  repre- 
sentation as  well  as  the  city  of  Westminster? — But,  Sir,  I 
b^  pardon — I  am  doing  injustice.  The  sherifis  of  London 
are  too  well  acquainted  with  their  duty,  and  too  zealous  for 
the  honourable  discharge  of  it,  to  have  been,  guiky  of  so 
gross  an  outrage  upon  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  lent  them«dve» 
to  be  the  yile  and  sordid  instruments  of  so  base  a  business. 

But  the  character  of  an  officer  is  a  weak  security  affainst 
die  abuse  of  an  office.  Under  men  less  informed,  and  less 
tenacious  of  their  official  reputation,  who  can  say  (if  an  ex- 
press act  had  not  rendered  it  impossible)  that  the  patrons  of 
SSr  Cecil  Wrlty,  who  are  also  the  patrons  of  Mr.  Atkinson, 
n;iight  not  practise  the  same  stratagem  in  the  city  of  London, 
and,  by  that  manoeuvre,  prevent  the  wishes  and  the  senti- 
ments of  the  capital  from  being  declared  in  this  House, 
through  the  constitutional  organ  of  their  representatives?-- 
They,  3ir}  I  affirm,  are  weSs.  and  foolish  men,  rash  and 
giddy  politicians,  who,  by  supporting  a  measure  of  this  kmd, 
become  parties  in  a  precedent,  capable  of  producing  come- 
cpiences  which  strike  at  the  source  and  root  of  all  legidatioo. 
¥dt  it  is  the  fundamental  maxim  of  our  constitution,  that 
the  consult  of  the  people  by  their  representatives  is  essentifil 
«id  indispensable  to  those  laws  that  are  to  govern  them. 

Upon  this,  however,  a  curious  soirt  oi  reasoning  is  adopted, 
and  a  noble  lord  (Mutgrave)  sees  lio  evil  in  a  defect  of  repre- 
sentatives for  Westminster,  as  it  is  virtually  represented  by 
Aose  who  sit  here  for  other  places.  In  the  principle  that 
every  member  is  bound  to  the  common  interest  of  all,  I  cer- 
tainly do  agree,  but  I  b^  leave  to  set  myself  wholly  £^ainst 
the  general  argument  of  virtual  representation.  We  have  too 
mu(£  of  virtual,  and  too  little  of  real  representation  in  this 
House;  and  to  the  present  hour  I  never  heard,  that  the  most 
determined  enemy  to  a  parliamentary  reform  ever  urged,  diat 
the  virtual  representation' of  the  country  waa  so  ecmiplete  a 
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.  •wbslitiile  fer  real  rapresentatioit,  as  to  deem  it  wise  and  8alu<* 
taiy  upon  slight  occasions,  or  upon  any  occasion  to  lessen  that 
which  is  already  much  too  little.  The  whole  tide. of  reasonr 
ing  has,  on  the  contrary,  run  in  the  other  channel,  and  the 
great  argument  tor  a  parUamentary  reform,  has  been  founded 
npcm  this  very  defect  of  real  representation,  which  the  noble 
lord  over  against  me  is  so  zealous  to  diminish.  As  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  near  him,  however,  (Mr.  Pitt,)  is  the 
professed  friend  of  that  reform  in  the  representation  of  the 
people  of  the  country,  which  I  have  in  common  with  him  so 
long  laboured  in  vain  to  accomplish ;  I  shall  hope  to  see  him 
stating  this  very  case  of  Westminster,  to  induce  the  House 
to  adopt  the  motion  which  will  be  made  upon  that  subject,  by 
my  hono^urable  firiend  (Mr.  Sawbridge)  in  a  few  days.  Of 
the  prosperity  of  that  motion,  I  now  entertain  real  (confidence; 
the  boasted  power  in  this  House  of  the  right  honourable  geor 
tleman  insures  success  to  any  measure  he  abets.  No  question 
therefore  can  be  entertained  of  attaining  it,  if  the  honourable 
gentlenmn  is  serious  upon  the  subject;  for  surely  the  people 
of  England  can  never  be  persuaded,  that  the  majority  which 
supported  the  minister  in  vindicating  a  direct  violation  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  in  the  person  of  Mn  Corbett,  could  have 
fiuled  him  in  endeavouring  to  e£fect  an  object  so  long  looked 
lor,  so  loudly  called  for,  and  so  essentially  necessary  to  the 
security  of  the  constitution  and  the  good  of  the  nation,  as  a 
reform  in  the  palpably  defective  representation  q£  the  people 
in  this  House. 

The  same  noUe  lord  attempts  to  strengthen  his  cause  with 
a  species  of  argument  still  more  extraordinary,  if  posidble^ 
than  the  former^  although  of  nearly  the  same  nature.  He 
tells  you  that  representing  Westminster  has  been  a  mere  naval 
honour ;  and  after  stating  the  choice  of  Lord  Rodney  when 
on  foreign  service,  leads  you  to  this  inference,  that  the  elec* 
tors  of  Westminster  are  wholly  unsolicitous  whether  they  are 
represented  or  not.  This  is  ratine  the  electors  of  Westmin- 
ster at  a  low  estimate  indeed;  but  I,  Sir,  who  know  them  bet- 
ter than  the  noble  lord,  deny  that  they  are  so  insensible  to  the 
blessings  of  the  British  constitution  as  his  argumait  pretendsii 
The  electors  of  Westminster  have  rescued  themselves  from 
this  imputation.  Sir,  they  are  seriously  anxious  to  be  re- 
presented, and  they  tell  you  so.  But  1  remember,  when 
absence  was  deemed  a  disqualification  for  naval  o£Kcers  upon 
a  Westminster  election.  ,  I  remember  when  Lord  Hood  was 
in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  that  a  person  now  in  my  eye  (Lord 
MtdK>n)  urged  his  absence  to  the  electors,  as  a  ground  €3i  re- 
jection,  and  advised  them  to  prefer  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  who  was 
present  and  idbla  to  represent  them,  to  Lprd  Hood  wh*  was 
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absent  and  unable.  This,  though  not  my  argumait  (whose 
opinion  is  uniformly,  that  all  electors  of  all  places  should  elect 
the  men  of  their  choice)  was  the  exact  argument  of  the  present 
supporters  of  Lord  Hood,  in  favour  of  that  of  Sir  Cecil  Wray, 
who  then  opposed  him,  but  who  now  (in  his  enmity  to  any 
jimction  after  |)ast  opposition,  in  his  utter  abhorraice  of  all 
coalitions)  is  linked  with  that  very  Lord  Hood  in  ties  of 
friendship  and  good  faith,  which  he  certainly  never  will 
violate. 

Efforts,  Sir,  have  been  made  to  expltdn  the  act  of  George  11. 
to  the  exculpation  of  this  high  bailiff;  and  his  supporters 
affect  to  justify  him  upon  his  declared  difficulty  in  making  up 
his  conscience.  Why,  Sir,  the  very  act  they  attempt  to 
shidd  him  xuider,  is  his  strongest  condemnation.  The  oath 
imposed  in  that  act,  only  binds  him  to  decide  to  the  best  of 
his  judgment  by  a  limited  time.  Lives  there  one  man  who 
shall  say,  this  man  would  have  incurred  the  penalties  of  per- 
jury, if  he  had  returned  the  majority  upon  the  poll  ?  Lives 
there  one  man,  who  thinks  the  disquietude  of  his  conscience 
alone  prompted  him  to  make  the  return  he  has  made,  when 
they  must  see  a  thousand  instances  every  day  of  decisions  of 
conscience,  in  cases  a  thousand  times  more  ambiguous  and 
solemn  ?  I  will  ask  the  House,  whether  this  high  bailiff  has 
appeared  to  them,  in  the  course  of  this  business,  so  spotless,  * 
sa  immaculate,  so  consistent,  as  to  induce  them  to  give  him 
credit  for  a  delicacy  of  nerve,  and  a  tenderness  of  scruple,  be- 
yond any  other  man  living  ?  Every  person  in  the  exercise  of  a 
judicial  fonction  stands  precisely  in  his  predicament.  What 
should  become  of  us,  if  a  judge  were  for  ever  to  delay  justice 
imtil  he  could  make  up  his  conscience  to  the  minutest  point  of 
precise  accuracy  upon  every  doubt  ?  There  are  few  cases  upon 
which  a  man  cannot  form  some  opinion ;  all  that  is  required 
liere  is,  to  form  the  best  opinion  he  can,  and  if  seven  weeks 
did  not  afford  the  high  bailiff  time  enough  to  determine,  it 
is  surely  hard  with  those  who  are  obliged  to  decide  almost  im- 
•mediately  in  the  most  important  interiests  of  humanity.  My 
honourable  friend  who  made  this  motion,  with  that  weight 
and  wisdom  that  accompany  all  his  observations,  has  adverted 
to  the  qase  of  jurors.  Have  you  then  patience  at  this  man's 
pretence  of  conscience,  when,  you  reflect  that  twelve  men 
must  all  concur  before  they  go  out  of  court,  in  a  judgment, 
which  perhaps  consigns  a  fellow-creature  to  ah  ignominious 
death;  th-e  case  may  be  doubtful  too,  arid  they  must  all  con- 
cur in  a  few  hours  at  most. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  push  this  point  fiixtiier.  I  appeal  to  the 
House.  There  are  feelings  which  even  party  prejudices  can- 
fi(4  dispossess  us  of.     We  owe  to  each  pther  a  certain  candour ; 
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and,  I  am  sure,  I  should  be  thoroughly  satisfied  to  put  this 
matter  I  to  the  private  answer  of  any  man  who  hears  me ;  if  I 
were  only  to  ask  him,  upon  his  honour  as  a  gentleman, 
'  whether  he  really  believes  the  return  of  this  high  bailiff  is  an 
act  of  conscience?  And  whether  he  thinks,  if  I  stood  in  Sir 
Cecil  Wray's  place,  and  he  had  my  majority,  that  we  should 
ever  have  heard  of  this  man's  difficulty  in  giving  judgment; 
or  ever  been  insulted  with  this  mockery  of  his  scruples  r 

To  shew,  in  another  striking  point  of  view,  that  this  scru- 
tiny is  against  the  law,  let  the  House  reflect,  for  a  moment, 
upon  its  utter  inefficacy  to  enable  the  high  bailiff  to  forma 
judgment ;  as  that  is  the  pretended  cause  of  it.  What  means 
has  he  of  exploring  those  things  which  he  now  afiects  to  en- 
tertain doubts  upon  ?  He  can  command  no  witness ;  he  can 
compel  no  appearance ;  he  has  no  legal  authority  of  penetrate 
ing  the  obscurity  of  any  fact  like  other  judges;  he  can  admi- 
nister no  oath ;  he  can  impart  no  remedy  to  the  party  aggrieved, 
by  so  tedious  and  vexatious  a  proceto;  he  can  award  no  costs; 
>  he  can  try  no  offence  that  occurs  in  the  execution  of  this  im- 
portant duly;  he  is  governed  by  no  precedents;  he  is  bound 
by  no  decisions ;  what  he  affirms  to-day,  he  may  deny  to-mor* 
row ;  he  has,  in  a  word,  all  the  means  of  doing  injustice,  and 
no  one  power  or  competent  faculty  to  do  justice.  Yet  to  this 
species  of  tribunal  is  this  House  going  (in  violation  of  law  ^nd 
practice)  to  send  me  and  my  cause,  on  purpose  to  evade  one 
which  is  fully  adequate,  effective,  and  vigorous;  I  mean  a 
committee  under  Grenville's  bill. 

A  noble  lord  expresses  his  suspicions  of  the  sincerity  of  my 
praises  of  Grenville's  bill,  and  says,  he  imagines  there  is  ^  a 
snake  in  the  grass :'  it  is  most  true^  that  I  have  had  my  doubts 
upon  the  efiects  of  that  bill,  when  it  first  passed  into  a  law ; 
but,  SSr,  it  is  exerting  the  worst  tyranny  upon  the  under- 
standing of  men,  if  they  are  to  be  for  ever  condemned  for 
having  entertained  doubts  upon  a  subject  purely  theoretical. 
Extinct  is  every  idea  of  freedom,  and  lost  is  the  boasted  li-' 
berty  of  debate,  and  the  spirit  of  iree-thinking  in  this  country, 
if  men  are  to  be  debarred  &om  profiting  by  practice,  and 
changing  (pinion  upon  the  conviction  of  experiment.  All  I 
can  say,  Sir,  is,  that  the  many  salutary  effects  of  that  bill 
'  have  long  since  completely  converted  me;  and  I  do  assure  you, 
in  great  sincerity,  that  no  man  living  reveres  and  loves  it  more 
than  I  do.  There  can  be  no  stronger  proof  of  its  superior 
excellence,  than  tliat  the  evasion  of  it  is  the  -only  j)ossible  ^ 
means  by  which  his  majesty's  ministers  could  perpetrate  this 
gross  act  of  injustice.  The  most  infallible  of  ail  tests,  the 
test  of  repeated  practice,  asserts  its  virtues ;  and  my  attach- 
ment to  it  is  not  a  little  increased,  for  that  it  reseipbles  that 
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inestimable  riffht,  ,one  of  the  few  that  Englishmen  have  yet  to 
boast  — the  tnal  by  jury.  Oh,  that  it  were  possible  to  mould 
this  House  into  the  size  and  character  of  a  jury — of  twelve 
men  acting,  indeed,  upon  conscience,  and  sworn  upon  oath, 
to  give  a  true  verdict  according  to  evidence !  How  easy  should 
J  feel  concerning  the  issue  of  this  discussion! 

Jn  addition  to  all  these  arguments,  will  the  House  reflect 
that  this  scrutiny  is  not  final  in  deciding  the  right  of  sitting 
here?  Will  they  reflect,  that  after  all  the  waste  of  time,  af- 
ter all  the  expence,  all  the  labour,  all  the  fatigue,  which  are 
indispensable  upon  it,  its  termination  (whenever  it  may  hap^ 
pen)  is  but  the  commencement  of  another  process,  before  a 
judicature  capable  and  competent  to  administer  justice,  with 
a  new  series  of  expence,  and  labour,  and  fatigue.  And  who 
can  tell  us  when  this  scrutiny  shall  conclude  ?  The  granting 
it  is  not  more  illegal'  and  oppressive,  than  the  duration  is  un- 
certain and  indefinite.  Who  can  promise  when  such  a  con- 
science as  Corbett's  will  be  quieted  ?  And  who  will  venture 
to  say,  that  after  one,  two,  mree,  or  ten  years  investigatioUr 
the  high  bailifi^s  conscience  may  not  be  as  unsatisfied,  even 
upon  we  scrutiny,  as  it  appears  at  this  moment,  after  a  seven 
weeks  poll? 

<<  But,"  say  the  supporters  of  the  high  bailiff,  <^  this  House 
will  take  care  that  there  is  no  vexatious  delay  in  the  business, 
and  will  from  time  to  time  call  upon  him  for  a  return,  or  for 
the  cause  that  may  prevent  his  making  one."  I  understand  that 
argument  perfectly  well.  Sir;   and  it  is  of  itself  sufficient  to 
shew  the  grossness  of  this  proceeding.     When  the  bailiff  will 
be  called  on  to  make  a  return,   and  when  he   will  obey 
that  call,  can  be  very  easily  conceived  indeed.     If  it  were 
possible  for  this  man,  in  the  course  of  this  scrutiny,  to  strike 
off  from  toy  numbers  so  many  as  would  place  Sir  Cecil  Wray 
on  the  head  of  the  poll,  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  aU 
delays  subsequent  to  such  an  event  would  appear  just  as  frivo- 
lous, fis  vexatious  and  oppres^ve,  to  die  gentlemen  on  the  op- 
posite bench  (the  ministry)  and  to  the  hi^  bailiff's  conscience, 
as  the  whole  proceeding  now  appears  to  me,  and  to  the  in- 
jured electors  of  Westminster.     Upon  all  the  considerations, 
therefore,  that  I  have  mentioned— the  inordinate  expence; 
the  ineffioacy  of  the  tribunal ;  the  obvious  necessity  of  afier- 
trards  resorting  to  a  more  adequate  and  competent  judicature ; 
the  certainty  mat  this  precedent  will  be  the  source  of  future 
oppressions;  the  dangerous  example  of  it  to  other  retumiw 
ofiicers,  who,  under  the  sanction  of  this  case,   can  give  fiill 
Scope  to  their  partialities,  their  caprices,   and  corruptions; 
the  circumstance  of  depriving  so  great  and  respectable  a  body 
^meiv  of  their  representation  in  this  House;  the  reoogmzing 
that  dreadful  doctrine,  that  a  king  may  be  without  a  par- 
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liament^  and  the  people  without  representatiqn,  at  the  mere 
will  and  bare  discretion  of  any  low,  mean,  ignorant,  base^ 
and  wretched  being,  who  may  happen  to  be  a  returning  offi* 
cer ;  firom  all  these  considerations,  therefore,  I  am  convinced, 
and  I  hope  I  have  convinced  this  House,  that  if  no  statute 
could  be  found  upon  the  subject,  that  if  the  common  law  were 
silent,  and  that  legal  analogies  gave  no  Hght  upon  the  sub* 
ject,  even  upon  the  grounds  of  common-sense  and  expediency, 
the  law  is  clear  and  intelligible.  But  when  all  these  concur 
to  define  and  to  decide  the  law ;  when  positive  statutes,  when 
practice  and  precedents,  when  the  analogies  of  law,  and  the 
arguments  of  expediency,  founded  upon  the  immutable  prin* 
ciples  of  wisdom,  reason,  and  sound  policy,  fdl  combine 
and  unite  to  establish  and  to  assert  it,  can  I  h&ve  anv 
fear  to  say  that  this  motion  ousht  to  pass,  and  that  the  hign 
bailiff  of  Westminster,  instead  of  being  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed with  this  scrutiny,  should  make  a  return  of  members  for 
the  city  of  Westminster  ? 

Some  gentlemen  have  argued,  that  this  motion  does  not  agree 
with  the  prayer  of  the  petition  which  Was  presented  by  me 
with  a  view  of  its  being  referred  to  a  committee. — [Here  the 
nunister  gave  a  tpken  across  the  Houses  as  if  to  deny  the&ct.} 
— Really,  Sir,  if  there  is  not  enough  of  candour  to  admit 
.this  assertion  without  being  explained,  there  seems  but  little 
chance  of  a  fair  hearing,  or  of  a  &ir  construction,  upon  points 
much  more  material.  I  again  declare  it  was  presented  for  the 
purpose  I  have  described.  A  majority  of  this  House  decided, 
that  the  petition  was  not  cognizable  by  Mr.  Grenville's  bill; 
and  it  was  upon  a  suggestion  from  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
that  I  presented  it  the  same  day  to  save  time,  and  prayed  that 
counsel  might  be  heard  at  the  bar  ip .  favour  of  it.  The  sole 
object  of  that  petition  was,  that  this  House  might  order  such 
a  return,  as  would  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  commit- 
tee ;  the  motion  before  you  goes  precisely  to  the  same  point, 
and  to  no  other* 

To  that  argument,  if  it  deserves  the  name  of  argument, 
that  we  are  inconsistent  in  desiring  the  high  bailiff  to  make  a 
return,  when  we  contend  that  cul  his  authority  under  that 
writ  is  completely  defunct;  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  reply^ 
because  it  evidently  defeats  itself.  In  contending  that  the 
hij^h  haiMff  was Junctiis  officio  on  the  i8th  of  May,  we  are  for* 
tined  by  law;  and,  in  desiring  he  would  make  some  return, 
we  are  justified  by  precedent. 

We  contend,  and  contend  with  truth,  that  the  writ  under 
which  the  high  bailiff  carried  on  the  election,  being  return-* 
able  on  the  i8th  of  May,  on  that  very  day  deprived  the  bailiff 
of  all  judicial  authoxityi  and  divested  him  of  all  l^al  power 
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under  that  writ  To  proc^  «^ith  a  8crutiiiy  is  a  great  act  of 
aotfaority;  to  tell  us  who  have  m  his  opinion  the  majority  of 
legal  votes,  is  not  That  this  House  should  order  a  returning 
officer  to  commence  a  scrutiny  several  days  after  the  positive 
day  on  which  his  writ  was  returnable,  cannot  be  paralleled 
by  a  single  case  in  all  thd^  history  of  darliantei^ — that  it 
should  order  a  returning  officer,  who  tells  you  he  p?  coeeded 
to  an  elecSion,  carried  on  «  poll  for  a  sufficient  time,  and  that 
ke  then  closed  that  poll  of  his  own  authority,  to  make  a  re- 
turn, has  happened  again  and  again.  We  do  not  desire  him 
to  exercise  any  jurisdiction  under  that  writ  now,  we  only  de- 
sire him  to  acquaint  us  with  the  fruits  of  the  jurisdiction  which 
lie  has  exercised  under  it  I  have  done  so  and  so,  says  the 
high  bailiiF<^-  Tell  us  what  you  mean,  is  all  we  say.    '  I  have, 

<  on  such  a  day,  proceeded  to  an  election,'  says  he,  <  I  have 

<  ca,rried  on  a  poU  for  forty  days;  I  have,  on  the  day  before 
i  the  return  of  the  writ,  closed  that  poll  of  my  own  autho- 
*  rity.'  —  All  this  we  understand;  in  all  this  you  did  your 
duty ;  only  tell  us  who  are  the  candidates  chosen  upon  this  ]<H]g 
poll  ?  We  do  not  mean  to  say  ypu  have  at  present  any  autho- 
rity to  do  any  ^thing  under  that  writ ;  all  we  want  to  know  is, 
what  you  have  done  vfhen  }^ou  had  authority  under  it?  Let 
the  House  reflect  upon  tliis  &ir  and  reasonable  distinction^ 
and  they  will  see  the  paltriness  of  those  quibbles,  the  misery 
of  those  low  subterfuges,  which  imply  that  we  would  bring 
'  a  dead  man  to  life,'  and  which  impfy  an  inconsistency  be- 
tween the  motion  and  the  arguments  advanced  in  supp(»t 
of  it 

What,  I  beg  leave  to  ask,  has  appeared  to  the  House  ex- 
traordinary or  uncommon  in  the  election  for  Westminst^, 
that  justines  diis  matchless  violence?  In  ^  th%  variety  of 
evidence  they  have  heard  at  the  bar,  has  there  been  a  proof 
of  one  single  bad  vote  on  my  side?  Not  one;  but  there  was 
much  hearsay  tliat  I  had  bad  votes :  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  and  his 
agents  told  the  high  baUiff  they  heard  I  had.  —  Good  God, 
Sir,  am  I  addressing  men  of  common  sense?  Did  any  of 
you  ever  yet  hear  of  an  election,  wherein  the  losing  candi- 
date did  not  charge  bad  votes  and  bad  practices  upon  the  for-' 
tunate  candidate?  Peevishness  upon  misoarriage  is  j^erhaps  an 
error,  but  it  is  the  habit  of  human  nature;  and  was  the  high 
bailiff  so  hacknied  in  the  ways  of  men,  as  to  be  unapprised  of 
this  frailty;  or,  are  the  discontents  of  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  and  the 
loose  accusations  of  his  agents,  the  extraordinary  thmgs  which 
the  House  sees  in  the  Westminster  election  to  justify  this  pro- 
ceeding ?  Is  the  length  of  the  election  one  of  these  uncommon 
incidents?  By  no  means«  The  same  thing  happened  at  Bris- 
tol, wher^  without  doubt,  a  scrutiay  hw}  been  granted,  if  l^e 
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returning  officer  thought  the  law  would  bear  him  out  in  it. 
The  same  thing  happened  at  Lan(*aster,  where  a  scrutiny  was 
demanded  and  refused ;  and  where^  when  the  connections  of 
one  *  of  the  candidates  are  considered,  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained, that  every  stratagem  to  procrastinate,  every  scheme 
to  perplex,  every  expedient  to  harass,  all  that  a  disposition, 
not  the  mildest  when  victorious,  nor  the  most  patient  when 
vanquished,  all  that  wealth,  all  that  the  wantonness  of  wealth 
could  do,  would  have  been  exerted ;  and  where  a  plan  so 
admirably  calculated  for  litigation,  for  vexation,  for  expence, 
for  oppression,  as  a  scrutiny,  would  not  have  been  omitted, 
were  it  found  legal  or  practicable. 

Let  the  House  reflect  for  a  moment  upon  the  facility  of  a 
eoUasion  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  to  keep  a  candidate  from  his 
seat,  whose  right  to  it  is  clear,  unquestioned,  and  unquestion- 
able. Suppose  that  not  one  single  bad  vote  had  been  giveit 
for  Lord  Hood  in  the  late  election,  and  that  the  noble  lord 
were  not  (he  best  knows  why)  resigned  and  et^sy  under  this 
proceeding ;  what  could  be  more  hard  and  cruel  than  his 
situation?' Does  not  the  House  see  that  ministers  will  be 
enabled  by  this  precedent,  to  exclude  an  obnoxious  candidate 
for  an  indefinite  space  of  time,  even  though  his  majority  be 
the  most  undoubted  possible,  and  his  election  the  fairest  in  the 
world?  It  is  only  for  the  losing  candidate  to  demand,  and  tor 
tihe  returning  officer  to  grant  a  scrutiny.  These  are  some 
of  the  evils  that  present  themselves  upon  the  recpghition  of 
this  practice,  as  right  and  legal.  For  my  part,  I  see  no- 
thing in  the  late  election  for  Westminster  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinct from  mahy  other  elections,  but  this  singly,  that  I  was 
one  of  the  candidates.  In  that  light  it  is  already  seen  by  every 
cool,  dispassionate  and  sensible  man;  and  that  the  whole  na- 
tion will  contemplate,  and  construe  the  business  of  this  nighi 
tis  an  act  of  personal  oppression,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced ; 
nor  can  they  think  otherwise,  when  they  learn,  that  in  all  the 
law  books  of  this  country,  in  all  your  Journals,  in  all  the  his- 
tories of  parliament,  in  all  the  annals  of  elections,  in  this  great 
land  of  elections,  where,  from  time  to  time,  all  that  power, 
all  that  ingenuity;  all  thsit  opulence  could  devise  or  execute, 
has  been  tried  in  elections;  where,  in  the  vast  masses  of  cases 
that  have  happened,  in  all  the  multiplied  variety  of  singular 
and  curious  contests  we  read  and  hear  of,  nothing  is  found 
that  assimilates  with,  or  authorise!^  tnis  scrutiny.  Tinder  these 
circumstsuices  —  not  even  by  the  worst  of  men,  in  the  worst 
oftimes. 

^  ■   "■ '"       '*       ■■.■      I ■    ..I, 

^  liCr.  Lowther,  the  pephelT  of  S&r  James  Lowt&er,  just  thm  created  £ari 
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Sir,  I  will  acquit  the  honourable  gentleman  over  against 
me  (Mr,  Pitt)  of  being  the  author,  or  of  being  a  voluntary 
instrument  in  this  vile  affair  |  and  in  that  concession,  Sir,  I 
do  not  give  him  much  -—  it  is  but  crediting  him  for  a  little 
common  sense  indeed,  when  I  suppose  that,  from  a  regard 
to  that  government  of  which  he  is  the  nominal  leader,  from  a 
regard  to  his  own  character  with  the  world  at  this  time^  and 
his  reputation  with  posterity,  he  acts  his  part  in  this  business 
not  without  concern.  That  he  may.  be  accusable  of  too  ser- 
vile a  compliance  is  probable  enough ;  but  of  a  free  agency 
in  it  I  believe  he  is  guiltless.  Not  to  him,  Sir,  but  to  its 
true  cause,  do  I  attribute  this  shameful  attack ;  to  that  black, 
that  obstinate,  that  stupid  spirit,  which  by  strange  infatua- 
tion pervades,  and  has  pervaded,  the  councils  of  this  coun" 
try,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  this  unfortunate  and 
calamitous  reign  —  to  that  weak,  that  fatal,  that  damnable 
system,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  all  our  disgraces,  and 
all  our  miseries  —  to  those  secret  advisers,  who  hate  with 
rancour,  and  revenge  with  cruelty  —  To  those  malignant 
men,  whose  character  it  is,  to  harass  the  object  of  their  en- 
mity with  a  relentless  and  insatiate  spirit  of  revenge ;  to  those, 
Sir,  and  not  to  the  honourable  gentleman,  do  1  impute  this 
unexampled  persecution. 

Having  said  so  much  as  to  the  real  authors  of  this  measure 
there  remains  another  consideration  with  which  I  am  desirous 
to  Impress  the  House;  it  is  a  consideration,  however,  which 
in  policy  I  ought  to  conceal,  because  it  will  be  an  additional 
incitement  to  my  enemies  to  proceed  in  their  career  with 
vigour ;  but  it  will,  nevertheless,  shew  the  extreme  oppres- 
sion and  glaring  impolicy  of  this  scrutiny  —  I  mean,  the  con- 
sideration of  expence. 

I  have  had  a  variety  of  calculations  made  upon  the  subject 
of  this  scrutiny,  and  the  lowest  of  all  the  estimates  is  1 8,oool. : 
this.  Sir,  is  a  serious  and  an  alarming  consideration.  But  I 
know,  it  may  be  said  (and  with  a  pitiful  triumph  it  perhaps 
will  be  said)  that  this  is  no  injury  to  me,  in  as  much  as  I  shall 
bear  but  a  small  part  of  the  burden  —  But  this,  Sir,  is  to  m^ 
the  bitterest  of  all  reflections. 

Affluence  ^is,  on  many  accounts,  an  enviable  state ;  but  if 
ever  my  mind  languished  for  and  sought  that  situation,  it  is 
upon  this  occasion ;  it  is  to  find,  that,  when  I  can  bear  but  a 
small  part  of  this  enorin6us  load  of  wanton  expenditure,  the 
misfortune  of  my  being  obnoxious  to  bad  men  in  high  autho* 
rity  should  extend  beyond  myself;  it  is,  when  I  find,  that 
those  friends  whom  I  respect  for  their  generosity,  whom  I 
value  for  their  virtues,  whom  I  love  for  their  attachment  to 
me,  and  those  spirited  constituent^  to  whom  I  am  bound  b; 
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every  tie  of  oblig^ition,  by  every  feeling  of  gratitude,  should, 
besides  the  great  and  important  injury  they  receive,  in  haying 
no  representation  in  the  popular  legislature  of  this  country, 
be  forced  into  a  wicked  waste  of  idle  and  fruitless  costs,  only 
because  they  are  too  kind,  too  partial  to  me.  This,  Sir,  is 
their  crime,  and  for  their  adherence  to  their  political  prin- 
ciples, and  their  personal  predilection  for  me,  they  are  to  be 
punished  with  these  complicated  hardships. 

These,  Sir,  are  sad  and  severe  reflections ;  and  although 
I  am  convinced  they  will  infuse  fresh  courage  into  my  ene- 
mies, and  animate  them  the  more  to  carry  every  enmity  to 
the  most  vexatious  and  vindictive  extremity,  still  it  shews 
the  wickedness  of  this  scrutiny,  and  the  fatality  of  its  eiFects  as 
an  example  for  future  ministers. 

Little  remains  for  me  now  to  say  upon  this  subject ;  and  I 
am  sure  I  am  unwilling  to  trespass  more  upon  the  House 
than  is  barely  necessary,  r  cannot,  however,  omit  to  make 
an  observation  upon  an  argument  of  two  learned  gentlemen 
(the  Lord  Advocate  and  Mr.  Hardinge)  who  concluded  two 
very  singular  speeches  with  this  very  singular  position — That 
the  House  had  only  to  chuse  between  issuing  a  new  writ,  or 
ordering  the  scrutiny ;  that  in  its  lenity  it  might  adopt  the 
latter  method  —  but  that  their  opinion  was,  for  issuing  anew 
writ.  Now,  Sir,  if  I,  who  think  the  old  writ  totally  anni-. 
hilated ;  who  think  that  its  powers  and  authorities  have  been 
completely  extinct  since  the  i8th  of  May,  had  delivered  such 
an  opinion,  there  would  have  been  nothing  in  it  inconsistent; 
and  I  should  certainly  be  for  issuing  a  new  writ  in  preference 
to  a  scrutiny,  if  the  law,  the  reason  of  the  thing,  and  practice 
of  parliament^did  not  convince  me,  that  the  hi^  bailiff  having 
finished  the  election  on  the  17th,  might  make  a  return  as  of 
that  day.  But  for  the  learned  gentlemen  who  contend,  that 
the  old  writ  is  still  in  full  vigour  and  force;  who  think  that 
the  high  bailiiFhas  acted  constitutionally  and  legally,  and  that 
a  scrutiny  may  go  on  after  the  return  of  the  writ  —  for  those 
gentlemen  to  assert,  that  issuing  a  new  one  would  be  the  fittet 
measure,  is  indeed  extraordinary.  But,  Sir,  against  that  posi- 
tion, that  the  House  might  order  the  scrutiny  to  proceed,^ as 
a  measure  of  lenity,  I  beg  leave  directly  to  oppose  myself; 
I  beg  leave  to  deprecate  such  lenity,  such  oppressive,  such 
cruel  lenity ! ' 

To  issue  a  new  writ  is  a  severe  injustice,  and  a  great  hard- 
ship ;  but  if  I  am  forced  to  the  alternative,  if  I  am  driven  to 
the  necessity  of  chusing  between  two  evils,  I  do  implore  the 
House  rather  to  issue  a  new  writ,  than  to  order  this  scrutiny. 
Nothing  can  possibly  be  half  so  injurious,  half  so  burthensome, 
half  so  vexatious  to  me,  and  to  my  firiends,  as  this  scrutiny; 
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and  it  is  evidently  inefiectaal,  as  it  cannot  be  suppoeed,  that  I 
should  finally  submit  to  the  decision  of  a  tribunal  from  which 
I  have  so  little  justice  to  expect*     There  is  nothing,  I  assure 
the  House,  to  which  I  should  not  rather  resort,  tnan  to  the 
conscience  of  Mr.  Thomas  Corbett ;  upon  whom,  I  do  not 
expect,  that  the  translation  of  the  scene  from  Covent  Garden 
to  St.  Ann's,  or  proceeding  upon  a  scrutiny  instead  of  a^^oU, 
will  operate  such  conversions^  as  to  give  me  any  hope  of  his 
displaying  any  other  character,  or  appearing  in  any  other 
light,  than  that  in  which  I  have  seen  him  upon  many  occasions 
in  his  official  capacity.     Therefore,  Sir,  if  it  be  only  the  alter* 
native,  I  beg  that  the  issuing  a  new  writ  may  be  the  alterna- 
tive you  will  adopt.     In  that  case,  I  assure  the  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt)  that  I  shall  immediately  apply  to  him 
lor  one  of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds  to  vacate  my  seat  for  Kirk- 
wall, and  instantly  throw   myself,  as  my  only  chance   for 
the  honour  of  sittipg  in  this  House,  upon  the  good  opinion 
of  the  electors  of  Westminster ;  who,  in  a  season  ofphrenzy 
and  general  delusion ;  who,  when  artifice,  fallacy  and  impos- 
ture prevailed  but  too  successfully  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
discovered  a  sagacity,  a  firmness  and  a  steadiness,  superior  to 
the  effects  of  a  vulgar  and  silly  clamour;  and  who,  upon  the 
very  spot,  the  very  scene  of  action,  manifested  th^t  they  under- 
stood and  despised  the  hypocrisy    the  fraud  and  falsehood 
which  gulled  and  duped  their  fellow  subjects  in  other  places. 
In  the  event  of  a  new  election,  I  do  anticipate  future  triumphs 
more  brilliant,  more  splendid  if  possible,  than  those  I  had 
lately  the  honour  of  enjoying.     Little  fear  do  I  feel  of  success 
with  the  electors  of  Westminster,  who  will  not,  I  am  sure^ 
abandon  me,  until  I  desert  those  principles  which  first  recom- 
mended me  to  their  favour. 

A  person  of  great  rank  in  this  House,  has  thrown  out  a  hint 
or  threat,  I  know  not  which  to  call  it,  in  a  former  debate^ 
*^that  I  should  not  again  disturb  the  peace  of  the  city  of 
Westminster."  Good  God,  Sir,  did  any  man  ever  hear  such 
aggravating,  such  insulting  insinuations  ?  I  disturb  the  peace 
of  Westminster  I  Is  that  honourable  gentleman  not  contented 
with  breaking  every  law,  with  violating  every  statute^  with 
overturning  every  analogy  and  every  precedent,  to  accomplish 
this  business ;  but  must  he,  at  the  very  moment  he  thus  makes 
a  deep  breach  in  the  English  c6nstitution,  complete  the  cata^ 
logue  of  injury,  by  adding  pertness  and  personal  contumely,  to 
every  species  of  rash  and  inconsiderate  violence  ?  I !  I  disturb 
the  peace  of  this  city,  who  have  three  times  had  the  honour 
of  representing  it  in  this  House;  I  i  who  was  favoured  with  the 
free  sufiragesofitff  electors,  long,  long  before  any  of  those  who 
lately  opposed  me,  were  ever  talked  o^  ever  thought  ofy  for  such 
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a  distinctioii !  Every  man  qualified  to  sit  in  parliament,  has  a 
right  to  offer  himsdf  wherever  he  thinks  proper;  and  it  is  in- 
decent, daring  and  audacious,  in  anv  man,  to  insinuate,  that 
he  ought  not  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  place.  I,  therefore, 
hope,  Sir,  that  a  language  so  peculiarly  false  and  unbecoming 
towards  me,  and  so  directly  repugnant  to  the  genius  and  spini 
of  the  constitution,  will  meet  with  the  "disapprobation  it  de- 
serve in  this  House,  as  it  certainly  will  be  received  with  tae^ 
ritcd  odium  and  execration  out  of  this  House, 

Upon  the  generous  protection  of  the  electors  of  this  city,  I 
shall  certainly  throw  myself,  in  case  of  a  new  writ;  and,  in 
doing  so,  Sir,.well  1  am  aware,  what  series  of  various  difficul- 
ties I  have  to  encounter.  Expences  at  elections,  in  despite  of 
every  effort  to  reduce  them,  still  continue  most  exorbitant ; 
and  how  ill  matched  in  funds  and  certain  inexhaustible  te^ 
sources,  I  stand  with  my  opponents  is  indeed  very  unneces- 
sary to  explain.— But,  Sir,  it  is  not  in  the  artide  of  expences 
that  I  should  most  dread  the  operation  of  that  power  that  sus- 
tains my  adversaries;  that  power,  which  discovers  itself  in 
characters  that  cannot  be  mistaken,  through  every  part  of  this 
transaction.  I  must  be  biind  not  to  see^  that  the  hand  of 
government  appears  throughout  this  matter.  When  1  con- 
sider the  extreme  care  employed  in  preparing  it  for  the  mea^ 
sures  which  have  been  taken  in  this  House,  in  consequence  of 
it  —  when  I  consider  the  evident  determination  not  to  let 
it  rest  here — -^when  I  consider  the  extraordinary  zeal  and 
anodetv  ofparticular  perscms  in  this  House^  to  shelter  and  to 
sanctf^  this  high  bailiff — when  I  consider  the  situation  of 
those  who  take  the  lead  and  are  most  active  in  his  vindication 
— when  I  consider  the  indifference  of  my  adversaries  to  the 
expences  whkh  result  from  this  scrutiny,  but  which  expences 
must  be  a  severe  stroke  upon  tibe  spirit  ana  independence  of 
those  by  whom  I  am  supported — when  I  consider  that  all  that 
artifice  covld  dictate,  and  power  could  execute,  have 'been  ex- 
erted upon  this  occasion,  I  can  have  no  doubt^  that  the  hand 
of  a  rev^i^^ul  government  pervades  it  all.  The  opposition 
of  such  a  govemmefit  upon  an  election,  is  a  discouraging  dr- 
cumstance ;  and  the  likelihood  of  renewing  again  those  events 
which  i  have  witnessed  within  the  last  two  months,  is  indeed 
a  formidable  and  ierrific  prospect. 

When  I  look  back.  Sir,  to  all  the  shameful  and  shocking 
scenes  of  the  Westminster  election — when  i  consider  that  my 
enemies  practised  all  that  was  possible  of  injustice,  indecency 
aiid  irreverence,  |n  their  efforts  to  overwhelmme  — when  I 
ocmsider  the  gross,  the  frontless  prostitution-  of  names  too  sa- 
cred to  be  mflPtiotieS — when  I  consider,  th$kt  a!ltheinfluenc«r 
I  1^4 
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of  all  the  various  branches  of  government  was  employed  against 
mCf  in  contempt  of  propriety,  and  defiance  of  law  —  when  I 
consider,  that  a  body  of  men  was  brought  in  the  appearance 
of  constables,  to  the  place  of  election,  under  the  conmiand  of  a 
magistrate,  and  against  the  express  opinion  of  all  the  other 
magistrates  of  Westminster  —  that  these  constables  broke  that 
peace  they  were  bound  to  preserve,  and  created  a  riot,  which 
proved  fatal  to  one  of  their  own  body  —  when  I  consider,  that 
this  was  made  the  pretence  of  a  wanton,  an  indecent,  and  uncon- 
stitutional introduction  of  the  military,  in  violation  of,  all  that 
has  been  done  by  our  ancestors,  to  keep  sacred  the  freedom  of 
election  —  when  I  consider  that  the  lives  of  innocent  men  were 
deemed  light  and  trivial  impediments  to  the  gratification  of 
that  implacable  spirit  of  revenge,  which  appears  through  the 
whole  of  this  business  —  when  I  consider  that  several  men  of 
the  lower  order  of  life,  whose  only  crime  was  appearing  in  my 
interest,  were  confined  many  weeks  in  prison  and  obliged  to 
stand  trial,  and*  that  others,  of  the  higher  rank,  ingenious 
and  amiable  men,  valuable  for  their  qualities,  respectable  for 
their  characters,  distinguished  for  their  abilities,  and  every 
way  meriting  the  esteem  of  mankind,  were  also  attacked  with- 
out the  shew  of  a  pretence,  and  obliged  to  undergo  the  cere- 
mony of  a  public  acquittal  fi*om  the  foul  crime  of  murder  — 
when  I  consider  that  palpable  perjury  and  subornation  of  per- 
juiy  were  employed  to  accomplish  the  sanguinary  object  of 
this  base  conspiracy  —  when  I  consider  that  the  malignity  of 
my  enemies  has  stopt  at  nothing,  however  gross  aiid  wicked^ 
to  ruin  me  and  all  that  appeared  in  my  interest  —  when  I  con- 
sider all  this.  Sir,  I  cannot  indeed  but  look  with  some  anxiety 
to  the  circumstance  of  a  new  election. 

I  am  not.  Sir,  it  is  well  known,  of  a  melancholy  com- 
plection,  or -of  a  desponding  turn  of  mind,  yet  the  idea  of 
again  combating  this  host  of  oppressions  might,  in  other 
situations,  deter  me  fi"om  the  risk.  —  But  I  owe  too  much 
to  the  electors  of  Westminster,  ever  to  abandon  them  firom 
the  dread  of  any  consequences;  and  I  do  assure  you,  that  I 
should  conceive  a  new  writ,  with  the  hazard  of  all  these 
hardships,  as  a  great  indulgence  and  &vQr,  compared  to  that 
mockery,  that  insult  upon  judicature,  a  scrutiny  .under  Mr. 
Thomas  Corbett. 

Sir,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  upon  this  subject — whaU 
ever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  question,  it  will  be  a  pleasing 


*  These  men  were  tried  at  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey,  and  acquitted. 
A  lull  of  indictment  was  also  found  against  Mr.  O'Bryen,  but  no  eri* 
dence  was  produced  against  him  in  court. 

13 
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r^ection  to  me,  that  I  have  delivered  my  opinions  at  fbU, 
upon  a  point  so  important  to  that  great  and  respectable  body 
of  men,  to  whom  I  am  so  much  indebted ;  and  I  sincerely 
thank  the  House  for  the  honour  of  their  patience  and  atten- 
tion through  so  long  a  speech. 

To  the  honourable  gentleman  over  against  me  (Mr.  Pitt) 
I  will  beg  leave  to  offer  a  little  advice.  If  he  condemns 
this  measure,  let  him  not  stoop  to  be  the  instrument  of 
its  success.  Let  him  well  weigh  the  consequences  of  what 
he  is  about,,  and  look  to  the  iuture  effect  of  it  upon  the 
nation  at  large.  Let  him  take  care,, that  when  they  see 
all  the  powers  of  his  administration  employed  to  over- 
whelm an  individual,  men's  eyes  may  not  open  sooner  than 
they  would  if  he  conducted  himself  within  some  bounds  of 
decent  discretion,  and  not  thus  openly  violate  the  sacred  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution.  A  moderate  use  of  his  power 
xiiight  the  longer  keep  people  from  reflecting  upon  the  ex- 
traordinary means  by  which  he  acquired  it.  but  if  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  neglects  his  duty,  I  shall  not  forget 
mine.  Though  he  may  exert  all  the  influence  of  his  situa- 
tion, to  harass  and  persecute^  he  shall  find  that  we  are  in- 
capable of  unbecoming  submissions.  There  is*  a  principle 
of  resistance  in  mankind,  which  will  not  brook  such  injuries; 
and  a  good  cause  and  a  good  heart  will  animate  men  to 
struggle  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  their  wrongs,  and  the 
grossness  of  their  oppressors.  If  the  House «  rejects  this 
motion,  and  establishes  the  fatal  precedent  that  follows  that 
rejection,  I  confess  I  shall  begin  to  think  there  is  little  to 
be  expected  from  such  a  House  of  Commons.  But  let  the 
question  terminate  as  it  may,  I  feel  myself  bound  to  maintain 
an  unbroken  spirit  through  such  complicated  difiiculties; 
and  I  have  this  reflection  to  solace  me,  that  this  unexampled 
injustice  could  never  have  succeeded,'  but  by  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  desperate  exertions  of  a  government,  which,  rather 
than  not  wound  the  object  of  their  enmity,  scrupled  not  to 
break  down  all  the  barriers  of  law — to  run  counter  to  the 
known  custom  of  our  ancestors  —  to  violate  all  that  we  have 
of  practice  and  precedent  upon  this  subject,  and  to  strike  a 
deep  blow  into  Uie  very  vitals  of  the  English  constitution^ 
without  any  other  inducement  or  temptation,  or  necessity, 
except  the  malignant  wish  of  gratifying  an  inordinate  and 
implacable  spirit  of  resentment. 

The  questiou  being  put,  the  House  divided : 

TeUers.  Tellers. 

^         YipaqI^^^^  Maitlandl   ,_       ^^,^  CLord  Mulgravel  ,^^ 
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So  it  pftifled  in  the  negative.  As  86on  as  the  tlouse  was  re* 
snmed,  Lord  Mulgrave  moved,  *^  That  the  high  bailiff  of  the  city 
of  Westminster  do  proceed  in  the  scrutiny  for  the  said  city  with 
all  practicable  dispatch/'  This'  was  strenuously  opposed  by  Mr. 
Fox,  as  a  motion  that  the  House  was  not  bound  to  come  to,  and 
as  a  question  that  called  necessarily  for  a  considerable  share  of 
discussion  before  gentlemen  could  possibly  make  up  their  minds 
upon  it,  so  as  to  decide  whetlier  it  ought  to  pass  or  not.  If  he 
should  not  take  any  step  in  the  scrutiny,  but  protest  against  its 
illegality,  which  was  probable,  he  might  incur  a  contempt  of  the 
orders  of  the  House ;  but  the  glaring  evil  of  the  motion  was,  that 
the  House  should  step  between  him  and  justice  against  the  high 
bailiff  in  the  courts  below.  Mr.  Lee  followed  Mr.  Fox  with  similar 
arguments.  He  much  doubted  the  legality  pf  the  House  coming 
into  such  decision,  since  it  was  interfering,  by  one  of  their  orders, 
with  the  duty  of  the  high  bailiff,  who  acted  under  a  different  au- 
thority, and  concluded  with  moving  a  question  of  a^'ournment. 
Mr.  Fox  seconded  this  motion,  and  called  upon  his  mends,  for 
support  in  opposing  the  original  motion.  After  a  short  conver- 
sation, the  House  aivided  on  the  question  of  adjournment : 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

-V- .  o  I  Lord  Maitland  \  ^^  ^^^^  C  Sir  George  Yongel  ,  ^^j 
^^^nMr.Sheridan  j^^—^^^^ Mr.  R.  Smith  | '^b. 
So  it  passed  in  the  negative.  The  main  question  was  then  put 
and  carried,  and  the  high  bailiff  was  called  in  to  the  bar,  and  the 
speaker  acquainted  him  with  the  said  resolution;  agreeably  to 
which  the  high  bailiff  proceeded  with  the  scrutiny  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  session,  and  during  the  recess. 
\ 


Mr.  Alderman  Sawbripge's  Motion  for  a  Reform  or 
tHE  Representation  of  the  Commons  in  Parliament. 

Jiine  i6. 

ON  the  order  of  the  day  being  read,  Mr.  Milne  addressed  him- 
self to  Mr.  Alderman  Sawbridge,  and  as  a  friend  to  a  relbrm 
in  the  representation  of  the  commons  in  parliament,  intreated  the 
worthy  alderman  to  postpone  it  to  another  session.  He  trusted  be 
would  see  the  propriety  of  complying  with  such  a  request,  smd 
that  the  reasons  for  deferring  it  would  be  at  once  obvious  to  him, 
to  the  House,  and  to  the  public.  The  only  inducanent  which  he 
would  urge  on  the  present  occasion  was,  that  the  minister  on  that 
condition  would  cert^nly  adopt  something  specific  and  decisive  a^ 
early  as  possible  next  session.  Mr,  Sawbridge  thought  the  pro- 
position rather  extraordinary,  tie  did  not  however  wish  to  da 
any  thing  which  might  have  the  appearance  of  rashness  and  pre- 
clpitancya  and  would  therefore  suspend  his  proceedmgs  at  least  tS 
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he  heard  from  the  mimster's  own  mouth  what  his  iBtentiona  were. 
lVIr«  ChaaceUor  Pitt  immediately  ros&  and  said,  that  his  situation 
wajs  rather  delicate.  The  pressure  of  business,  which  in  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  it  was  natural  for  him  to  feel,  did  not  leave  his 
xnind  at  liberty  to  enter  on  the  disquisition  and  arrangement  of  • 
subject  so  peculiarly  complicated  and  extensive  as  an  equal  repre- 
sentation of  the  people.  He  trusted,  however,  it  was  a  measure 
whidbi  he  should  one  day  see  realised.  And  it  was  no  great  mat- 
ter to  him  how  it  was  carried,  provided  it  did  but  succeed.  In 
this  no  man  within  or  without  doors  would  more  sincerely  rejoice 
than  he  should  do.  The  House  and  the  people,  he  had  no  doubt, 
would  give  him  credit  for  his  sincerity,  when  he  declared  that  he 
had  it  very  much  at  heart :  and  he  pledged  himself  in  the  strongest 
language  to  bring  it  forward  the  very  first  opportunity  the  next 
session.  It  was  greatly,  in  his  opinion,  out  of  season  iust  at  this 
juncture.  He  could  have  no  objection,  should  the  honourable 
gentleman  think  otherwise,  and  persist  in  proposing  it  now ;  but 
he  was  surely  entitled  to  the  same  right  of  judging  for  himself; 
and  he  could  assure  the  House,  that  nothing  but  a  suspicion  of 
risquing  the  question,  which  he  did  presume  might  be  urged  wiUi 
a  greater  probability  of  success  at  another  time,  should  have  pre- 
vented his  bringing,  it  forward  now.  A  regard,  however,  to  in* 
clination,  to  principle,  to  consistency,  and  to  duty,  would  not 
suffer  him  to  let  slip  any  opportunity  in  which  he  could  foresee  a 
probabih'ty  of  carrying  the  measure.  These  were  the  only  things 
which  operated  on  his  mind  against  the  expediency  of  attempting 
on  the  present,  what  was  much  more  likely  to  succeed  on  some 
future  occasion. — Mr.  Wilberforce  trusted  his  attachment  to  the 
object  of  the  motion  would  not  be  doubted.  But  friend  as  he 
was  to  this  great  and  desirable  reform,  he  could  not  see  any  rea- 
sonable objection  to  putting  it  off  till  the  period  in  which  the  mi- 
nister stood  pledged  to  bring  it  on.  The  worthy  alderman  would, 
he  hoped,  consider  the  matter  maturely,  and  avoid  risquing  a  ques- 
tion of  such  importance  by  a  premature  procedure. 

Mr.  Fox  considered  the  whole  of  this  manoeuvring  as 
equally  curious  and  unaccountable.  A  worthy  alderman  pro* 
posed  to  move  the  House  on  a  question  in  which  the  people 
of  this  country  were  deeply,  seriously,  and  universally  in- 
terested. He  very  candidly  and  fairly,  however,  as  beins 
in  earnest  about  its  success,  wished  the  minister  to  take  it 
out  of  his  hands.  The  minister  owns  the  handsome  offer 
made  him  of  doing  what  must  be  ultimatelv  acceptable  to  a 
great  majority  of  his  countrymen ;  but  he  hesitates  and  pro- 
crastinates on  various  pretexts,  as  it  would  seem,  to  gain 
time.  His  honourable  friend,  however,  steady  to  his  purpose 
as  he  was,  from  a  generous  inclination  to  accommodate  the 
matter  to  the  convenience  of  all  sides  of  the  House,  is  pre- 
vailed on  to  give  way  at  least  from  one  day  to  another;  and 
when  that  day  comes^  a  yeiy  serious,  but  he  would  say  an 
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aukward,  jproposal  is  made  him,  that  he  would  defer  the 
business,  for  the  present  session.  All  the  while,  and  not- 
withstanding much  serious  importunity  to  delay  the  business, 
not  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  reason  is  urged  why  his 
honourable  friend  should  not  proceed :  now  it  was  assigned 
with  much  solemnity  that  it  was  not  a  proper  time.  It  was 
astonishing  that  not  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  made  this 
remark  had  attempted  to  justify  it  by  any  reasoning  whatever. 
For  his  part,  he  could  conceive  no  reason,  though  some  had 
assumed  it  as  not  less  incontestible  than  an  axiom  m  geometry. 
But  so  far  was  he  from  feeling  its  force  on  his  min^  that  he 
was  satisfied  no  time  in  the  world  was  so  fit.  The  parliament 
was  a  new  one,  and  by  no  means  hackneyed  in  the  habits  of 
treating  constitutional  questions  with  levity  ot  neglect.  Gen- 
tlemen were  just  from  the  country,  and  in  some  manner  in* 
spired  with  the  sentiments  of  their  constituents.  Their  pro- 
febsions  in  the  prospect  of  securing  their  seats  were  too  recent 
to  be  forgotten.  They  would  naturally  be  proud  to  shew 
the  people  of  England  how  much  they  had  their  wishes  at 
heart,  with  what  prompitude  they  were  ready  to  act  in  their 
service,  and  how  well  they  were  qualified  to  manage  their 
concerns.  Where,  then,  was  the  impropriety?  What  was 
the  hindrance  ?  He  owned  tl^at  there  was  much  public  bu- 
siness still  on  the  minister's  hands.  But  what  business  eould 
be  of  more  consequence  than  that  of  a  reform  in  the  consti- 
tution  of  that  House?  This  he  thought  he  might  ur&e  with 
the  greater  earnestness,  as  it  was  not  improbable  but  the 
House  might  take-up  more  time  in  debating  the  adjourn- 
ment than  in  determining  the  question.  .  It  was,  in  his  mind, 
a  very  serious  and  critical  matter  to  trifle,  as  had  hitherto 
been  too  much  the  case,  with  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  He  thought  the  present  question 
would  operate  on  them  as  a  test  by  which  they  would  see 
who  were  their  real,  in  contradistinction  to  their  apparent 
friends ;  and  he  trusted  that  those  who  had  it  in  their  power 
would  gladly  embrace  the  opportunity  of  fulfilling  engage- 
ments, lor  which  they  stood  so  deeply  and  repeatedly  pledged 
to  the  public.  —  But  a  new  pretence  was  brought  forward, 
and  though  no  reason  could  be  assigned  for  the  unseason^ 
ableness  of  the  motion  now,  it  was  said  it  would  be  more  sea- 
sonable next  session,  because  the  minister  would  then  under- 
take it.  But  why  was  not  this^  resolution  avowed  from  the 
beginning?  Why  was  it  never  avowed  till  now?  And  why 
on  this  particular  occasion?  Would  the  minister  be  more 
able  to  command  a  majority  than  he  appeared  to  be  at  pre- 
sent? Would  his  friends  be  more  numerous  or  more  con* 
fident  ?  It  did  not  appear  to  him  they  ever  could.    He  trusted 
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the  public  at  large  would  see  through  this  shufiling,  procras- 
tinating spirit*  He  did  not  pretend  to  doubt  the  right  ho* 
nourable  gentleman's  sincerity  in  the  cause,  but  he  did  sus- 
pect that  he  had  reasons  for  the  present  shyness,  which  how- 
ever nameless,  had  their  force:  and  he,  for  his  own  part, 
greatly  doubted,  whether  any  reform  of  this,  or  any  other 
description,  could  reasonably  be  expected  from  a  ministry 
virho  stood  ongrounds  so  hostile  to  the  constitution,  and  who 
had  yet  given  no  very  striking  proofe  of  their  predilection 
for  any  thing  connected  with  me  representation  of  the  peo- 
ple* He  would,  however,  assure  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman, that  the  spirit  was  now  gone  forth,  which  all  his 
influence  and  connections  would  find  very  difficult  to  subdue^ 
perhaps  not  a  little  dangerous  to  oppose.  The  people  of 
Cngland,  he  asserted,  were  not  easily  so  used;  but  the  instant 
they  became  unanimous  and  in  earnest,  it  was  in  vain  to  strive 
against  them.  He  trusted  now  was  the  time  to  realise  an 
idea  they  had  so  long  cherished,  and  to  which  they  directed 
their  attention  and  expectations.  Undoubtedly,  his  honour- 
able friend  would  be  guided  by  his  own  judgment;  but  he 
was  mistaken  if  such  a  treatment  as  this  would  not  stimulate 
him  to  come  forward,  and  Without  farther  negociation,  do  his 
duty,  and  acquit  himself  of  his  promise  to  that  House,  to  his 
canstituents,  and  to  the  public. 

The  cry  being  now  very  loud  for  Mr.  Alderman  SawbriSge,  he 
rose,  and  concluded  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  with  moving, 
<<  Tbat  a  commit|«e  be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
present  state  of  the  representation  of  the  commons  of  Great  Bri- 
tain in  parliament."  The  motion  was  supported  by  Mr.  Alderman 
yewnham,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  SirE.  Astley,  Mr.  Beaufoy,  Mr. 
Pitt,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Burcoyne,  Mr.  Sheridan  and  others;  and 
opposed  by  JiOrd  North,  Mr.  Dundas,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  W.  Gren- 
vilte,  and  Lord  Mulgrave.  Mr.  Pitt  ascribed  the  lon^  continuance 
of  the  American  war,  and  that  very  circumstance  bemg  the  means 
of  keeping  the  minister  in  place,  to  a  corrupt  system  which  owed 
its  origin  to  the  want  of  a  reform  in  the  state  of  representationj 
He  charged  the  last  parliament  obliquely  with  unconstitutional 
conduct,  a^d  imputed  the  late  dissolution  to  that  circumstance^ 
He  joined  in  admitting  the  impracticability  of  universal  represen- 
tation, as  projected  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  but  declared,  that 
the  absurdity  of  that  scheme  was  no  reason  why  every  hope  of 
hittinff  upon  a  practicable  reform  should  be  abandoned  and  de« 
serted.  He  sai^,  Lord  North's  declaration  that  the  sense  of  the 
people  codd  only  be  collected  within  those  walls,  tied  him  down 
as  It  were  to  vote  for  the  motion^  ancl  support  any  endeavours 
to  have  the  sense  of  the  people  correctly  spoken  in  the  House  of 
(Qommons. 
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Mr.  Fox  supported  the  motion.  He  declared,  iJthough 
he  had  not  before  made  up  his  mind  to  the  prc^poation  of 
shortening  the  duration  of  parliaments,  what  he  bad  seen 
within  the  last  six  months  had  completely  decided  his  opi- 
nion upon  the -point,  and  he  was  now  ready  to  declare  their 
duration  ought  to  be  limited  to  as  sbprt  a  period  as  possible. 
He  animadverted  on  the  leading  political  events  that  had 
occurred  since  last  November,  and  contended,  that  they  all 

? roved  the  necessity  of  a  free  and  independent  parliament 
Jpon  a  House  of  Commons  so  formed,  depended  the  ex- 
istence of  every  thing  dear  to  Englishmen.     He  l^poke  of  the 
uncommon  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  by  the  present 
minister,  and  stated,  that  if  the  crown  had  a  House  of  Com* 
mons  without  doors,  and  a  House  of  Commons  within,  and 
played  the  one  qS  asainst  the  other,  as  interest  rendeied 
convenient,  occasionafly  menacinff  with  threats  of  dissolu- 
tion, and  occasionally  aUurine  with  promises  of  honours  and 
rewards,  the  people  were  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  crown 
and  its  ministers,  and  the  constitution  of  the  country  was 
not  safe  for  a  moment.     He  compared  the  present  times  to 
the  four  last  years  of  Queen  Anne,  but  declared,  if  any  thin^ 
that  the  times  were  now  worse.     He  replied  to  what  Mr.  Htt 
had  said  of  the  American  war,  and  acknowledged  that  the 
revival  of  that  topic  always  gave  him  pain;  he  said,  he  re- 
probated the  conduct  of  that  war  as  much  as  ever,  but  jus- 
tice rei|uired  he  should  admit,  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his 
opposers,  at  the  time  that  they  divided  sixty  or  seventy  on  a 
division,  ever  pretended,  thsit  it  was  not  at  that  period  a 
popular  war.     He  charged  Mr.  Pitt  with  want  of  feelings  to 
which  he  imputed  the  manner  of  his  reviving  a  subject  that 
must  create  as  much  disgust  in  the  minds  ox  those  who  sat 
near  him,  as  it  could  possibly  do>  in  the  minds  of  others  on 
the  side  of  the  House  on  whiqh  he  stood  at  that  moment- 
He  contended  warmly  and  zealously  for  the  question,  and 
urged  the  extreme  prc^riety  of  the  point  of  time  at  which  it 
was  brought  forward..    He  closed  with  an  earnest  exhortation 
to  the  House  to  support  a  motion,  to  which  there  could  be 
no  reasonable  objection  advaQced. 

The  previous  question  having  been  moved  by  Lord  Mulgrave, 
the  House  divided : 

Tellers,  Tellers. 

V,  A  o    I  Mr.  Sawbridge    \  ,  ^^         t^^,.  f  Mr.  North     1  ^^ 
^»^»    lMr.R.Staitff      f'^5-^— NomJjj^  jj^^j^      ji99^ 

So  it  pgsseA  in  tlie  Aegaove. 
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MR.  Alderman  Newoham,  in  obedience  to  the  histraetions  of 
his  constituents,  moyed  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  re- 
peal the  act  imposing  a  stamp  duty  on  receipts,  Ajfter  the  motion 
had  been  strpngly  <^osed  by  Mr.  Chancellor  Pitt, 

Mf.  Fox  rose  to  express  his  satisfaction  at  what  had  fallea 
from  the  right  honourable  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  ex- 
chequer, and  to  point  out  to  the  House,  the  extreme  absur- 
dity, as  well  as  the  infinite  inconvenience,  that  it  was  obvious 
must  arise,  if  members,  on  every  occasion,  without  consulting 
their  own  judgment  at  all,  paid  obedience  to  their  consti^ 
tuents.  It  was  plain,  from  what  had  passed  that  day,  that 
as  every  tax  would  be  found  irksome  to  some  description 
of  people  or  other,  members  would  constantly  be  instructed 
to  oppose  every  tax  that  could  be  proposed.  The  conse- 
quence would  be,  if  the  opposition  prevailed,  the  new  tax 
of  one  year  would  be  forced  to  be  repealed  the  next,  and  so 
on  ad  infinitum^  by  which  means  the  finances  of  the  country 
must  be  totally  ruined,  and  we  could  have  no  hope  of  re^ 
covering  ourselves.  He  was  happy,  therefore,  to  see  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  stand  up  and  oppose  this  attempt 
to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  receipt  tax ;  and  he  could  not  suf- 
ficiently applaud  the  very  great  candour  of  the  right  honour^ 
able  gendeman  in  his  admission,  that  the  tax  on  receipts^ 
like  every  other  new  tax,  was  liable  to  no  other  impemc- 
tions,  than  such  as  were,  and  must  naturally  be,  inseparable 
from  all  experiments.  A  better  tax,  a  tffic  more  just,  and 
less  oppressive,  he,  in  his  conscience,  believed  had  never 
been  proposed.  That  it  would  become  more  and  more  pro- 
ductive he  also  verily  believed,  and  he  had  as  little  doubt 
but  its  popularity  would  daily  increase.  That  it  had  been 
exceedingly  unpopular  was  certainly  the  fact,  and  that  those 
who  projected  it  had  suffered  for  it,  he  well  knew;  for  upoQ 
his  canvass,  he  found  a  great  number  of  those  whom  he  could 
not  help  calling  his  constituents,  extremely  averse  to  it,  and 
.firmly  of  opinion,  that  it  was  a  bad  and  oppressive  tax.  Their 
prejudices,  however,  he  had  no  doubt  would  wear  away; 
for  the  fact  was,  that  while  the  tax  was  not  paid,  it  was  pretty 
generally  affected  to  be  clamoured  against,  and  was  deemed  ^ 
unpopukr;  wbereas  tbe  uis^at  such  r^^ulatioos  were  made 
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as  enforced  the  payment  of  the  tax,  it  became  less  unpopular. 
Mr.  Fox  declared,  that  if  Mr.  Pitt  bad  expressed  an  inten- 
tion to  consent  to  the  repeal  of  the  tax,  highly  as  he  approved 
of  the  tax,  he  should  not  have  opposed  its  repeal,  because  he 
should 'have  so  much  confidence  in  any  person  in  his  high 
ofBc^  as  to  have  taken  it  for  granted,  he  would  not  consent 
to  repeal  one  tax,  without  having  another  to  propose^  that 
would  at  least  prove  equally  productive. 

The  question  being  put,  the  House  divided: 

Tellers.  Tellers. 

Vo  A  a  I^r.  Newnham        7  «^       vr«,.  fMr.  Gilbert     \  ,  ,o 
^"*lMr.  William  Smith  J  *9— NoM  {  jj,  Sheridan  J  "^• 

So  it  passed  ii»  the  negative. 
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